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ANTELMI or ANTIIELMI, NTCO- 
LAS» canon of Frejas in the early part of 
tiie seventeenth century. The year and 
place of his birth arc not given. He was 
syndic of the clergy of the diocese of Fre- 
joB, and ai)j)eared in that character in the 
assemblies of the French clergy at Paris, 
A. D. 16U5 and IGUG. He exerted himself 
with tlM greatest diligence, at considerable 
pecuniarip^ cost, and sometimes at the risk of 
his life, m seeking out and recovering the 
documents belonging to the archives of the 
cathedral of Fr«ju8, He recovered a great 
nnniber of Talvable reoords, and arranged 
them in two volumes. The antiqurian 
knowledge and seal which he maxiifested 
recommended hbn to the friendship of the 
antiquary Peirc.M . ^yith whom he carried on 
an active correspoudence on different ques- 
tiora eonneeted with their common jpttrsuit 
He furnished the list of the bishops of Frt'jns 
to the authors of the " Gallia Christiana," 
who have passed a high encomium on the 
talent and skill of Antelmi. Nicolas Antelmi 
died 2d March, A. o. 1646. Joseph Antelmi 
in his treatise " De Initiis Ecdesise Forojuli- 
ensis " refers to the " Adversaria " of Nicolas 
Antelmi ; but it does not appear that this 
work was ever published. (Joseph Antelmi, 
Prefoix to De Initiie Ecdenee Fonmd^uis.) 

J. C. M. 

ANTELMI or ANTHFXMT, PIKRRE, 
canon of the cathedral of Fr^jus in the seven- 
teenth oentory. He was bom at FrSjos, and 
studied theology and law at Paris, and took his 
doctor's d^;ree in each of those faculties with 
great eredK. He retomed to his native town, 
and was appointed to a oanonry vacant by 
the voluntary resignation of it by his uncle, 
Nicolas Antelmi, the suljeet of the preceding 
article. In what year the resignation of 
Nicolas and the appointment of Pierre took 
place ia not stated, Imc it iTM someyearabe- 



fore the death of the former. At the desire 
of Nicolas, Pierre gave himself to the study 
and collection of antiquities, and incurred 
considerable labour and expense in this pur- 
suit ; but from the year 1630, whether from 
an abatement of bis antiquarian zeal or from 
regard to Peiresc, his own and his uncle's 
friend, he gradually transmitted to hiin, with 
his tmcle's consent, the contents of his mu- 
seum. After the death of Peiresc, a. d. 1637, 
Pierre abandoned antiquarian pursuits, and 
giive himself to the study of theology and of 
ecclesiastical history. He revised the lessons 
of the cfanveh of n^vm which were read in 
the serriee perfiwmed to St. Leontius, the 
patron, and the other tutelary saints of the 
church, rejecting severA fhbnlons partienlara 
respecting St. Leontius, and < ii i loving in the 
revision of the service more tniatworthy do- 
cuments than those which had been adopted 
for its conipilrition. Pierre Antelmi appears 
to have iiiied some public offices besides hie 
canonry, but whether ecclesiastieal or civil is 
not stated. Ho died senior canon of Frejus, 
1st December, 16CS. Joseph Antelmi, his 
nephew, describes him as a man of great re- 
putation for piety, knowledge, moderation, 
prudence, and integrity. (Joseph Antelmi, 
I^refiue to De ^dtii* Eeduim J^/rojuhtnsts.) 

J. C. M. 

ANTELMUS, SAINT. [Akthklmus, 

ANTELM Y, PIERRE THOMAS D', was 
bom at Trigance in Provenoe, on tiie 14th 

of September, 1730. Having gone through 
his preliminary studies, he applied himself to 
mathem^cs, and became pr^bssor of mathe- 
matics, and afterwards inspector of studies, 
at the military school at Paris. The newly 
erected observatory at the military scliool was 
also confided to his care ; jind many of his ob- 
servations have beeojpublished in the Traus- 
aetions of the Aoademie dea Seicnoes. He 
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died in the month of January, 1783. lih 
other works are, 1. " Tnite de Dynamiquc 

this has never been printed. 2. "Tniitt's 
elumentaires da Calcul Differentiel, ct du 
Calcol Integral, tradnits enPartie de I'ltaUeo 
(d'Agnesi), par d'Antelmy sous les Yeux et 
avec quelqucs Notes de liossut." Paris, 
1775, 8vo. 3. " Fables de Lessing avec des 
Dissertations sur la Nature, la Division, et le 
Style de la Fable ; et sur rL'tilite qu'on peut 
en retirer dans TEducation des Enfans. Tra- 
duites par d'Antelmy." Paris, 1764, li2nio. 
4. ** Le Messie, poeme de Klopstock, traduit 
de TAllemand par Junker et autres." Paris, 
1769, 2 vols. 12mo. This translation only 
extends to tlie ftret ten eantoe. (Qucrard, 
La France Littrraire,a.rt. " Antelmy, Agm'si, 
Leasing and Klopstock Biographic Univer- 
aeNc} Demarta, Le$ SUeka Zittirairea de la 
France.) J. W. J. 

ANTE'NOR ('Aj^vw/)), a sculptor, pro- 
balriy a nttdre of Athens, who made the 
bronze statues that were erected in honour of 
llurtuodius and Aristogiton, who delivered 
Athens from tlM Vnle of tiie Pisistratidie. 
These statues were carried away by the 
Persians, when Xerxes entered Athens b. c. 
480 ; but the Athenians had others made by 
Critias. The original statues were found 
by Alexander the Chwat at Sosa, amd sent 
back to Athens by him, or, according to 
Pansanias, by Antiochus. They were erected 
in the Ceramleas near those irhich had been 
Tii:v!r to r. j.lace them, and were seen both by 
Arriau and Pausanias. Uippias, the son of 
FisUttratos, was expelled from Athens b.c. 
510, which fixes approximately the period 
of Anteuor. (Arrian, AnabasiSf iii. 16. vii. 
19. ; Pausanias, i. 9. 6. $ Pliny, J9wt Nat. 
xxxiv. 8.) R. W. jun. 

A'NTEROS, by family aGreek, succeeded 
Pontianus as Bishop of Aome, on Kiyvembcr 
21. 235, and died (as some assert a martyr) 
on the 3d of tlio following January. Yet the 
brevity of his pontificate did not conceal him 
ftom tiie authors of the False Decretals, who 
ahscribed to him an Epistle, dated nearlr 
three months after his death. G. W. 

ANTESIGNA'NUS, PETER, a gram- 
marian of the sixteenth eeptury. He is sap- 
posed to have been a native of the town of 
Rabasteins, in Languedoc, since on the title- 
page of his works he added to his name the 
epithet " Hapistagnensis." Respecting the 
circumstances of his life nothing is known, 
except that he devoted himaelf zealously to 
the ir>;irn('tion of the young. From the : 
dedicatory letter prefixed to his edition of 
Terence, which is dated Lyon, it has been 
inferred by Bayle that he was engaged for 
some time as teacher at Lyon. Antesignantis 
was not a man of any extraordinary talent, 
but he was well meaning, and earnest in his 
endeayours to instmet the young, and to 
assist them by his writings. In the dedi- 
catory letter above referred to, he complains 



that many scholars write commentaries on 
ancient authors more with a Tiew to display 
their own learning, than to pive real as- 
sistance to the young student. How he 
endeavoured to avoid this, will best appear 
from an examination of his works. 1. An 
edition of N. Clenardus' lostitutiones lin- 
gua: Grsecffi, cum Scholiis et praxi." This 
is one of the first practical grammars of the 
Greek language that was written. It boon 
acquired great reputation, and was very often 
reprinted, as at Venice (1570, 8 vo.), Paris 
(1572, 8m, and 1581, 4to.), Lyon (1588, 
8vo.), Frankfurt, with corrections by P. 
Sylburg (1684, 4to., and 1587, 4to.), and at 
Ittttan (1602, 4to.). 3. Three editioiis of 
Terence (Lv \f)5G and 1500, in 4to. and 
8va ; reprinted at Venice, 1586, folio.). The 
first edHioQ eontains the text, with short 
summaries at the hearl nf pach scene, and 
accents to mark the prosody. The second 
contains a sdaotion of the most useful notes 
of bis predecessors ; and the third contains 
some additional notes of his own in the mar- 
gin, and a French translMtion and paraphrase 
of the first three comedies of Terence. 
3. " Thematis verborum Investigaudi Ratio," 
and, 4. " De Praxi Prasceptorum gram- 
maticn GrsBcas both of which have often 
been reprinted in more recent Greek gram- 
mars, as in A. Scot's " Grammatica Grtcca,'* 
Lyon, 1613, 8vo. Antesignanus was also a 
good ^brew sdiohur : he wrote a letter ia 
this language to P. Gostus, which was after- 
wards printed. (Bayle, Dictiotutaire Mis- 
tcrique et Chiiiqve, under '* Antestgnanns.^ 

ANTIIELML [AvFELm.] 

ANTHELMUS, SAINT, or NANTHEL- 
MI S, ANTELMUS, ANSELMUS, ANCE- 
LINUS, was descended from the ancient 
mily of the lords of Ghignin,in Savoy. After 
being president of the cathedral of Geneva, 
he was sacristan of the church of Belley, and 
retired to the Cliartreuse des Fortes, where 
he became a monk. The office of prior of 
the CaMusia Major, the larger Camrasian 
monastery, became vacant in 11H9, and An- 
thelmns was constrained to accept it. Under 
him was held, in 1140, the first general 
chapter of the Carthusians, whi! li ] .issed the 
statutes which Martdne has inserted in his 
"Veterum Scriptorum et Monmnentornm 
Amplissima CoUectio," tom. iv. p. 1237, &C. 
The next two chapters also were probably 
held during the time that he was prior, hk. 
11.51 he aMicated this office, and returned to 
the Chartreuse des Portes, of which he was 
also compelled to become prior. He again 
abdicated this digni^, and m 1161, or rather 
in 1163, he became bishop of Belley. lie 
received the bishopric from Alexander TIL 
as a reward for his services, as Anthehuus had 
eansed the CarOmsians to recognise Alexander 
as pope, and reject the antipope Octavian { 
but an order £rom Alexander was rct^uisite 
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to oompel Anthelmos to accept the bishopric 
It was abont this time that he -wrote a letter 
to Louis VIL to inform him of his election to 
the see of Belley. This letter is inserted bj 
Daehesne in fhe *' Historic Francorum An- 
tores," torn. iv. p f 'ri.; ui l it is the only 
work of Anthelmus which exists, anless we 
consider him to be the andior of anotiier and 
a loiiL'L r letter, pubtislj* fl by Mart^ne, who 
attributes it to St. Ao&elmo of Lucca, in the 
** Thesaorns norns Aneodotonim," torn. i. 
p. 210 — 214. The inscrijition of this letter 
is A. BelL, aad the manuscript was found in 
the abbey of Barselles, which was founded in 
1150. Anthelmus made a journey into Nor- 
mandy, by order of Alexander iii., in 1169. 
He returned to Belley in 1171, and died there 
26th June. 117H. He was canonized, and 
his body wu.s transferred, in 1630, into a 
chapel, which was built for the purpose at 
Belley. An epitaph was placed on his tomb, 
in which hu iii called Heatus Anthelmus Thau* 
matargus. Many miracles are related as 
having been wrought at his tomb in an anony- 
mous account of his life, which was written 
about 1180 by a monk who had been with 
him at the same time in the Chartreuse des 
PortM (Cotttobermdis .... qui ^na eontu- 
bernio ti'dificari nieruimus). This life is 
inserted in BoUand, "Acta Sanctorum om- 
ninm,** 96 Jnn. p. 236—838. {Hutoir* Lit£' 
raire de la JFnUU$, tom. adr. p. 61 2 — 614. 
630—631.) C. J. S. 

ANTHEiaUS C^^f**ot), an ancient ar- 
chitect, mathematician, and mechanic of the 
sixth oentniy. He was a native of Tralles, in 
^rcUa, whenee lie ia lometimea sumamed 
Irallianus. He was the brother of Alex- 
ander Trallianus the physician, and Agatbias 
mentions three others of his brothers who 
distinguished them.selves. Anthemius was 
the most distinguished of all the archi- 
tects of Justinian who were employed at 
Const^intinople. He rebuilt for this emperor, 
with the assistance of Isidorus of ^lilctus, in 
commemoration of his victories over the 
Persians, Goths, and Vandals, the celebrated 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, after 
it was burnt down by the po|)ulace in 531, in 
a style far surpassing the original buihling ; 
he died however before it was completed ; 
in 634, according to some authorities. The 
new church was finished in 587 by Isidorus, 
and Justinian is said to b«ve been so well 
satisfied with it that he exclaimed " Solomon, 
I have surpassed thee I " The dome, however, 
fell in through the shoeik of an cartihquke in 
657 ; but Justinian ordered it to be imme- 
diately restored ; and it was again finished 
by Indoms, in nearly the same style, five 

years afterwards ; anr!, Tvith ihc o-^^eption of 
a few alterations which were made when it 
was conTCrted into a mosque by the Turks, 
it still remains in the state 'n wliich it ivns 
left at that time. Its grotmd plan is nearly 
•qure; itmaaaimaasSFMBelilbetvidiebgr 



260 long, and its dome, which is of stone, and 
is the first that was ever built upon arches 
and piers, is 108 feet in diameter. Evioa 
in Justinian's time this church was several 
times imitated; and it is generally considered 
to have been the original type of the Byzan- 
tine Style, and of the numerous mosques of 
the Tarkkh capital, some of which, though 
not in extent, surpass it for beauty of pro- 
portions. There is a poem by Paulus Silen- 
tiarius upon tibis bniiding. A small qmuto 
from some MSS. of Anthemiiis was published 
by M. Dujwy in 1777 at Paris, under the 
following titk*, ** Fragment d*mi Onvrage 
Grec d* Anthemius sur des Paradoxes de Me- 
caniipte," &c., with a French translation, 
and notes. It is a fragment of the work of 
Anthemius, which was entitled " Tltpl Tltipa- 
^^uy M7)x<u^fu(rwi'." Agathias prai&es the 
mechanical ingenuity of Andiemius. The 
commentaries of Eutocius njM<n the Conica 
of ApoUonius Pergoius are addre&^d to 
Anthemius, which proves that he must have 
had reputation as a mathematician. An 
edition in Greek and Latin of the Conic 
Sections with the commentaries was pub- 
lished by Halley, at Oxfocd, in 1710. {Fto- 
cop i us, iJe Audifieii* JuttaUam, lib. i. ; De 
Templo SancUe Soph'nc ; Agathias, Tlist. 
lib. V. ; S. D'Agincourt, Jlutoire de I' Art, 
^c. \ Kugler, Abml&ttrft det Kmut^aiAiekteJ) 

R. N. W. 

ANTHE'MIUS (Ai^^/iioj), was prajtorian 
precfect of tbe east in the latter part of 

the reign of Arcadius, and durin-j th:- first 
six years of the reign of I htHMlubius II. 
Anthemios was grandson of Fbilip, praftct 
of the east in the reign of Constantius. 
His first important public service was his 
embassy to Persia, when he oonduded with 
Yezdegerd fb^' P< i sian king, an nllrmce 
that remained unliroken during his admi- 
nistration. On his return Anthemius was 
appointed miister of the offices, consul with 
Stdicho, the minister and general of the 
western empire, in A. XK 405, prxfect of 
the east, and finally was created patrician 
by Arcadius. On the death of Arcadius 
in A. I). 408, Anthemius acted as guardian 
and prime minister to the infimt emperor, 
Theodontn IT. He retained bis pnefec- 
ture until a. p. 414, when Pukheria, the 
sister of Theodosius, assimied the adminis- 
tration and the gnardiansbip of ber brother. 
From this time Anthemius retired ft'om pub- 
lic life, since he could neither approve nor 
control the malTcrsation of Pnleheria and 
her court. (Fragment of Eunapius in Nie- 
buhr's edition of the By/antiue historians, 
p. 97.) As the guardian of the emperor he 
displayed all the qualities of an able and 
upright minister. " I congratulate you not," 
says Joannes Chysostom in his hundred aiid 
forty-scTCTit^i epistle, n'ldressing Anthemius, 
" on uniting in your own person the consulate 
MoA the prsBfectnre { rather do I coogratulate 
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those offices oa being so well bestow ed. Your 
tribunal is the refiige aod asylum of suffering 
virtue, and your administration will be fur 
the whole east a period of rejoicing and 
repose." His severe impartiality awed, if it 
Oould not reconcile, the factions of the court 
tnd the sects of the church. His firm alli- 
ance with Persia enabled him to direct the 
whole force of the eastern empire against the 
Hunt, whom he expelled from Thrace, and 

one of whose tribes, tlie Seyrri, be deKlroyed, 
or dispersed as slaves in Asia. (Sozomen, ix. 
5.) The puhlie estabUshmettts and moim- 
mcnts of Anthemius improved and adorned 
Constantinople : and he strengthened and 
enlarged the eity with a new and wider 
circuit of walls. He repaired also the forti- 
fications of the Illyrian frontier i and he had 
formed the design of rendering the Danuhe 
impassable to the harbariaT:-^^^ a permanent 
fleet of two hundred and liity ships of war. 
(Cb<2sr Thettdosian. vii. tit 13., xv. tit 49. ; 
Socrates, Hiator. Ecclesiast., viL i. ff. ; Co- 
dejc Theodosian. viL tit 10. § 1, 2., tit xi. § 1.; 
Tillemont, HiHoin ties Empereurs, vi. p. i. 
ff. ; Sirmond's note to Sidonius Apollinaris, 
Anthemii Panegyricus^ 94. p. 108.) W. B. D. 

ANTHEMIUS PROCCPIUS, CA»W- 
ixios TlpoK^mos') was prandson, on the mo- 
ther's side, of Antheuiius, prtetorian prie- 
foct of the east (a. d. 405—414), nn of Pro- 
copius, patrician and master-general under 
Arcadius and Theodosius II. {Codex Theo- 
dodiM, vii. tit iv. §. 36. De Erogatione Art' 
tuvMB Militaris), and of the same family 
with the Procopius of Cilicia who usurped 
the purple, for a short time, iu the reign of 
Vaiens (a. b. 365), It is uncertain whe- 
ther Anthemins was bom at Constantinople 
or in Galati;u After .serving in Tllyria and 
on the banks of the Danube against the 
Huns, he was chosen by the Emperor Idar- 
cianus for the husband of his daughter JElia 
Marciana Euphemia, by whom, besides a 
daughter mamed to €he patrieian Rieimer, 
he had three sons, ^rarclanus, Romulu.s, and 
Procopius. His alliance with the emperor 
raised Anthemins rapidly firom the dignity 
of connt to tho.te of ma«;tor-genera!, of consul 
(a,d. 456), and of patrician; and on the death 
ef Marcianus he probably expected to become 
his ^luTi'ssor. Rnt, at that time, tbe patri- 
cian A^]! ir was all-powerful at the Byzantine 
court, and Aspar placed the steward of his 
household, Leo the Thracian, on the vacant 
throne. Anthemius, however, stood high in 
Leo's favour: he was a-^ain employed against 
the barbarians on the Danube, and entrusted 
with the command of the fleet of the Hel- 
lespont In A. D. 462, the Roman senate so- 
licited Leo to give a ruler to Italy, and to 
send an army and a fleet to repel the Vasdab 
from Rome. (Evagrius, ii. 16.) Leo then 
adopted Anthemius as his colleague ; invested 
him with the robe md dbdem of tlw western 
empire s and smt him to Rome, attended by 



several counts of high rank, and a train of 
soldiers and follo\vers scarcely inferior to an 
army. At Rome Anthemius was welcomed 
tUiaaimously by all ranks of the citizens : lie 
entered the oi^ in triumph ; and his own 
inauguration was followed by the nuptials of 
his daughter with the patrician Rieimer, the 
real emperor of the west. On the 1st of 
January, A.iih 468, Anthemius commenced 
his second consulship, and the event was 
celebrated by the poet Sidonius ApoUinaris, 
the delegate and orator of the Arvemi (Aa- 
vergne ra Aquitnine) in a panegyric of more 
than 500 lines, which is still extant, and 
which gave a flattering sketch of the past life 
and the flitnre gl<»iee of Anthemins. His 
predictions, however, were not verified. The 
rei^ of Anthemius was marked by cala- 
mities abroad and disaennoiis at home. In 
the expedition undertaken by Leo in a. T). 
4GS, againiit the Vandals in the Roman Nu- 
midia, Anthemius did not sustain his former 
reputation. In A. D. 471-2, Spain was finally 
severed from the western empire by the 
Visigoths ; and Anthemius could only protect 
his Gaulish provinces from the same enemy, 
by inviting from Britain a band of turbulent 
auxiliaries, who were more dreaded by the 
provincials than even the Visigoths. His 
civil government was distinguished by the 
celebration of the Lupercalia, an ancient fes- 
tival which was not abolished till the . nd of 
the fifth century a. d,, and by the trial of 
Arvandus, priefect of Gaul. The Lupercalia 
were probably solenmised with unusual pomp 
by Anthemius, and may have strengthened 
the imputation of pagimism, and of a design 
to restore the worship of the ancient gods, 
to which his intimacy with the philosopher 
Severus subjected bun. (Damasciu.s, Vita 
Ixidori, ap. Phot. Biblioth,p. 1049. Cod. 
242.) From Philotheus, a Biacedonian sec* 
tary, Anthemius had imbibed also the doc- 
trines of toleration, and was with some 
difficulty restrainedby Pope Hilary (Baronius, 
Annul. A. D. 467. No. 3.) from permitting 
heretics to assemble publicly in Rome. Yet 
on his departure from Constantinople in A.D. 
■1(!7, Anthemius had dcvotf l hi.s palace on 
the shores of the Propontis to the pious and 
useful purposes of a chapel, an ahndioase^ 
and a bath. The trial of Arvandus was 
perhaps the last act of jurisdiction of the 
Roman senate over its Gaulish provinces. 
Arvandus, who had been twiee prafeot, wa.<; 
condemned for malversation, and Sidonius 
ApoUinaris, the fi^end of the accused, re- 
marks that under an emperor like Anthemius 
one might openly assist a state criminal. 
His quarrel with Rieimer divided Italy into 
two hostile provinces, of which Rome and 
Sfifam were the respective capitals. A brief 
reconciliation between Anthemius and his 
son>in-law was efi'ccted by Epipbanins, bishoo 
of Pavia. But, oo lesnifaig Oat Leo had 
dispatohed Anieius (Mybrins [Oltshiub] to 
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flie assistance of Anthemius, Ricimer, with 
an army of Italians, Burgimdians, and Saevi, 
moved from Milan to the Anio, and finally 
oi t upied the Vatican and Janiculum su- 
burbs of Rome. He disarmed Olybrius by 
offering him the throne of Anthemius. But 
the senate and the popidace of Rome ad- 
hered ffeneraUf to Aiithemiu8» and a body 
of OoOtio trooiM enabled Uiii to hold out 
for three months. The last conflict between 
Ricimer and Anthemius was oa the bridge 
of Hadrian. Tb» ftll of CKltmer, the cap- 
tain of his Gothic mercenaries, determined 
tiie filte of Anthemius. He escaped death 
in battle ; bat tras dragged from the church 
where he had concealed himself, and mur- 
dered by the command of Ricimer, July 
11th, A. D. 472. (SBdonius ApoUinaris, ^R- 
thtmii Panegipneus, w. 1 54^'.; f.pistnlrt^ 
i. 7, 9. iL 1. iii. 9. ; 'i'llieuumt, Hustuut i 
dcs Empireurs, vL ; and the notes of Sirmond 
to his editions of Sidonius and of En- 
nodius ; Sirmond, Opera, vol. i. p. 1647. flF.) 

W. H. 1). 

ANTHERIC, called also Antharic or 
Antharit, and Antharis and Antari by the 

Ttiilian chroniclers, was the son of Clefo, 
one of the chie& of the Longobards, who 
was elected king of the Loogobard na> 
tion in a general assembly held at Pavia 
after the death of Alboin, a. d. 573. Clefo 
was a rude warrior; be pnt to death, ae» 
cording to Paulas Diacomis, many of the 
principal men among the liouian or Italian 
population, and banished others from Italy, 
■whose property he seized. After eighteen 
months' reign, Clefo was stabbed by a ser- 
vant of Ids household. Antheric was then 
very yountr, nnd the Longobards instead of 
choosing another king, preferred leaving the 
. administration in tiie hands of their dukes, 
who acted as g:ovemors of the principal 
towns of North Italy. Paul us mentions the 
Dukes of Ticinum or Pavia, Bcrgomura, 
Brixia, Tridentom, and Forum JuUi, the 
last of whom had been appointed duke by 
Alboin at the time of his invasion of Italy. 
There were also thirty more dokeSi who 
nded orer as many towns. The go^rem- 
mcnt of these dukes lasted ten years, during 
which time each doke acted in an arbitrary 
manner, and endeaTonred to extend lus d<H 
minion over the neighbouring Italian popu- 
lations, many of whose principal men were 
put to death by the Longobarils, and Hieir 
property -was confiscated. The rest "were 
bound to pajr to the respective dukes one 
third of their income. It was during this 
rule of the dukes that, according to Paulus 
Diaconus, the churches were plundered, the 
priests were killed, and towns were de- 
stroyed. It was then that the Longohards 
extended their couquests to the south of the 
Apennines, over Tuscany, Umbria, Picenuni, 
Campania, and other regions, and the founda- 
tions of the great Longobard duchies of Spo- 
ft 



letum and B^eTentom were laid. Faroaldus, 

duke of Spoletum, is mentioned b)- Anas- 
tasius Bibliothecarius as having laid siege to 
Rome after the death of Benedict I., a. d. 
578. Ue also took Classis, the port of Ra- 
venna. The Longobards of Beneventtun 
under tlieir duke, Zoto, plundered the mo- 
nastery of Monte Casino, about a. d. .582, 
and about die sam« time Ubiej were besieging 
Naples, which, however, they did not sue- 
ceed in taking. 

In the meantime Manriee^ emperor of 
Constantinople, who saw his doniini' iK in 
Italy invaded by the Longobards, entered 
into negotiations with Childebort, the 
Prankish king of Austrasia, for the purpose 
of forming au ofifensive alliance against the 
Longobards, and sent him fifty thousand 
i- I'len " solidi " as a subsidy. Childebert 
ruled over northern and eastern France and 
the countries on both banks of the Rhine, 
including the duchy of Alemantiia, which 
extended over part of Helvetia and Rhaitia 
as far as the frontiers of Italy. He crossed 
the Alps with a large force, a. d. 584 ; but 
the Longobards, instead of meeting him in 
the open field, prevailed upon him by nego- 
tiations, assisted by a seasonable payment of 
monej, to retnm to his own oonntry, on 
learnmg which the Emperor Maurice was 
very an^ry, and demanded of Childebert, 
though m Tahi, fhe rdmbursement of his 
subsidy. Under these circumstances the 
Longobards resolved upon electing a king 
who could direct their forces, and tlu»r 
choice fell upon Antheric, son of Clefo, who 
is represented as a handsome, pleasing, and 
brave youth. This election appears to hare 
taken place about the year 585, but the pre- 
cise date is uncertain. Antheric assumed 
the surname of Flavius in imitation of the 
Roman emperors, and his example was 
followed by the subsequent kings of the 
Longobards. About the same time a certain 
Droctol^ a native of Suabia or Alemannia, 
who had, through his personal qualities, at- 
tained the rank of duke among the Longo- 
bards, went over to the Byzantines of Ra- 
venna, and being entrusted with some troops 
and boats he took from the Longobards the 
town and port of Classis. He afterwards 
threw himself into the stron gly -ftfftlfied town 
of Brixellnm, on the banks of the Po, which 
he defended stubbornly for a time against 
Antheric, who, howerer, idtimately took it 
Droctulf retired to Ravenna, m here he died 
some time after, and was buried in the 
church of St Yitale : his epitaph is giTCfn by 
Rossi and other historians of Ravenna. 
After the taking of Brixellum, Antheric 
concluded a truce for three years wifli, the 
E.xarch Smaragdus. About the year 588 
Childebert, king of the Franks, having again 
invaded the frontiers of Italy, was en- 
countered by Antheric at the head nf his 
Longobards, who defeated the Franks, making 
B 3 
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a great slaughter of them. The place of the 
battle is not mentioned. Soon after, An- 
theric sent Km in, duke of Tridentum, to in- 
vade Iblriu, -winch was under the sway of 
the Byzantines, and the Longobards, after 
having devastated that countr)- and collected 
a great booty, withdrew. Antheric took also 
the island Comacina in the Lake of Como, 
vhich still held out for the eastern emperor. 

About the year 589, King Antheric sent 
atnb;tssadors to Garibald, duke of Boioaria, 
to ask in marriage his daughter Theudelinda, 
to irliieh her fliBier omuwnted. On tlie i«- 
tarn of the ambassadors, Antheric went him- 
self in diagoise, with a new party of Lon^ 
bard enToya, to BoKMuna, to we his biide. 
Pretending to Ije one of the envoys who bad 
been sent to see and do homage to their new 
queen, he adced Garibald to he alloved to 
receive a cup of wine from her own hand. 
Theudelinda, having accordingly handed 
him the wine, he, on returning the cup, con- 
trive-! to touch her fingers, and to draw her 
hand across his face, at which Theudelinda 
hhnlied. She related the oceorfenee to her 
nurse, who observed that the man must be 
her future huiibaud, ur he would not have 
dared to have taken such a liberty with her. 

After this, the meMeagen, himng Uikea. 
leaye of Garibald, returned home, escorted 
by Boioarian horsemen. Slinrtly after, the 
country of Boioaria being invaded by the 
Frnoks, Thenddinda ran off to Italy, accom- 
panied by her brother Gnntwald, and was 
married to Antheric near Verona, d. 589. 

Ahoat the year 890, the Fraida of Ans- 
tra.sia made another irruption into Italy, by 
the way of Rhsetia, with a very large force. 
This attack had been concerted between 
King Ohildebert and the Emperor Maurice, 
who ordered the Exarch Romanus to support 
it by a correspondirig movem^ of his troops 
from Ravenna. The Franks overran the 
territory of Milan and the banks of the Po 
and <rf the Adige, destroying many small 
towns, and making the inhabitants slaves. 
Antheric withdrew his troops into the forti- 
fied towns until the sucnner came, when 
disease broke out among the FranJts, whose 
leaders then concluded a trace with the 
Longobards, and retraced their steps across 
the Alps. The Exarch Romanus, on his side, 
had taken Modena and Mantua, and received 
the allegiance of the Longobard Dukes of 
Parma and Piacenza, who ^ve up to him 
their own sons as hosttiges. n the Fraaakish 
leaders had waited to form a junction with 
the imperial troops, they might have put an 
end to dominion or the Longohards in 
Italy i hot the Franks seem to have cared 
nune tat phmder than for regular warfiure, 
Ibr whioh their disorderiy huds were ill 
calculated. There are some important letters 
given in Duchesne's ** Histories Francorum 
Scriptores," which passed between King 
Childebeft, the £mpenir Manrioe, and the 
6 ' 



Exarch Romanus, concerning this ill-contrived 
campaign. The exarch, writing to Childehert 
after the withdrawal of the Fr inkisli troops, 
expresses his grief for this untimely and uu- 
called-for retreat, which he believes to be con- 
trary to Childebcrt's intention, and hopes that 
the king will send a new army in the ensuing 
year before the harvest, with instructions to 
his officers to spare the houses and jpersons of 
the Italian population, for the reliei of which 
their assistance was wanted : and not only 
not to make slaves of them, but to restore 
Ubmy to those who had been earried into 
slavery by the Franks during the preceding 
campaign. Antheric, foreseeing a fresh at- 
tach, sent ambassadors to Gontran, king of 
Burgundy, and uncle of Childebert, to re- 
quest his mediation for the object of restoring 
peace between the Franks and the Longo- 
bards. Gontran listened favniirably, and 
forwarded them with his ow u recommenda- 
tion to his nejdiew Childebert. While the 
ambassadors were waiting for Childelwrt's 
decision, messengers arrived in Australia 
from Queen Theudelinda with the news of her 
husband's death. Antheric died at Pavia in 
September 590, and report ascribed his death 
to poison. So says Paulus Diaconus, who, 
however, does not say upon whom the sns- 
picion rested. Theudelinda was acknow- 
ledged as regent, and married again soon 
after. [Agilulfus.] There is a circular 
letter of Pope Gregory I. to the hislu^ of 
Italy, in which he tells them that the impious 
Antheric haying, in the previous Easter so- 
lemnities, fbrbidden tiie childrea of the 
Longobards to be christened in the Catholic 
communion, God in punishment had visited 
him with death. Antheric, Hke most of the 
Longobards of his time, who were no lmi;:^fr 
heathens, belonged to the Arian communion. 

Antherio, daring his short reign of six 
years, appears to have done much towards 
cousolidatiug the dominion of the Longo- 
bards, and establishing order in the countries 
conquered by them. The benefit of this w-is 
felt the more after the preceding uiiaieliy 
during the administration of the dukes. It is 
to the period of Antheric's reign that the 
passa^ of Patilus Diaconus (b. iii. p. 16.), 
in which he extols the security and justice 
thsA prevailed in the kingdcun the Longo- 
bards^ seems to apply. After stating that, 
in consequence of the restoration of the 
kingly authority in the person of Antheric, 
tike dnkes agreed to give each one half of 
his property for the support of the crown, 
and of the various officers under the crown, 
Paulus goes on to say that a new par> 
tition was made of the subject-people, or 
Italian native population, for the purpose of 
equalising among them the chai^ of sup- 
porting their Lou" -' r.r l guests, that is to say 
the body of the conquerors. " But," he adds, 
what is most wonderful is, that nnder the 
reign of the LongohaKds there were neither 
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violence nor frauds of any sort No one 
pfamdefred <»" o ppw a e d bis miffhlMar j there 
were neither robberies nor thefts, and every 
<nie might go wherever he |>kased in perfect 
wenri^.** This pMsage has given rise to 
much controversy. Tinibosclii, Maffei, and 
Manzoni are inclined to doubt the truth of 
tlw statement of Paulus, or at most they con- 
sider it a"? applicable chiefly to the relations 
of the Longobards, the conquering race, 
between themselves, and not to their con- 
duct towards the suhgeot Italian populi^on. 
Others, as Mnratori, Giannone, Denma, and 
Bossi, adopt the passage as an unqualified 
teatiiiMmj in &Tour of the equity of the 
Longobant gawnmmt The qwitlon has 
been discussed with great temperance by 
Manzoni in his very well written " Dbcorso 
Ropra alcnni Panti oeUa Storia Longobardica 
in Italia." There is one fact more mentioned 
by Paulas as a current tradition concerning 
Aatberic, which is deserving of notice. 
That king Is said to have visited the newly 
conquered countries of Spolettun and Bene- 
Tentum, and to hsve adTanced as &r as Rhe- 
gium at the southern extremity of Italy, 
where be waded on horseback into the i>ea 
M ftr a.s a pillar that atood there near the 
shore. This pillar, which is mentioned by 
other writers by the name of "Coltunna 
Rh^ina," he touched with the point of his 
spear, mrying, ** This shall be the boundary of 
the hongohnds'," the pillar, says Panlus, 
is reixirted still to exists and to be knoM u 
"by the name of Antheric's piUar. MunOori, 
Cnbbon, and olbers hare spoken at leogdi <m 
this passage concerning Antherlc. 

The principal authorities for the early 
period of die longohard domina^on in Italy 
are Gregory of Tours, the chmniclt^r Frede- 
ganos, and Paulus Diacoaus, who lived long 



ANTHE'RMUS, an ancient sculptor of 
the island of Chios ; he was the son of Mic- 
raades, and the grandson of Malas, likewise 
artists. He was also the fatb* r nf the dis- 
tinguished artists Bupalns and Aiuhermus, or 
Athenis, as Thiersch reads with Suidas and 
tbe scholiast on Aristophanes (iiir<i!»,673), who 
were contemporary with the poet Hipponax, 
who lived nhout Olympiad 60, and later. 
[BvPALDS.] Anthermus therefSore lived 
about Olympiads 50 and 55 (b. c. 58(^—560), 
and was contemporary with the sculptors 
Dqpoenus and Scyllis. Sillig, from the Scho- 
Vaat m Aristophanes, and vvr other reasons 
given in his " Dictionary of Ancient Artists," 
has converted the name Anthermus into 
Anheneos in diat 'woric, and in his edition 
of Pliny into Archennos. Thiersch has re- 
tained the common reading of Pliny, Anther- 
urns. (Pliny, Hitt Nat. xxxvi. 5. ; Thieneh, 
F.prrhen der bildenden Kvnst untcr den Grie- 
cJieii, ed- 1829 i Sillig, Cataloym Artifteum, 
••Anthermus.") R. N. W. 

ANTHEUS,* soQlpUMTiiwiitkmed by Pliny 
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amongst those artists who assisted in restoring 
seolpUure about the bundled and filfy>fil£ 

OljTnpiad, or a.C 176. (PUnj, Hist. Nat. 
xxxiv. 8.) R. W. ion. 

ANTHIA'NUS, FU'RIUS, a Roman 
jurist, whose period is unknown. Hr wrote 
on the ** Edict " (ad Edictum), and tiiere are 
three extracts from his work in the " Digest," 
all taken from the first book of his work. 
Tbe Florentine Index mentions five books of 
this work on the " Eldict," but it has been in- 
ferred from the terms in which the five hooka 
are mentioned (fitpoj Ubenv Pt$K(a ir/rr«), 
coupled with tho f.u ( of all the three extracts 
being from the first book, that tbe entire 
work was net eztairt in tfie time of Justinian. 
But the inference hardly amounts to a pro- 
bability. G. L. 

A'NTHIMUS, PATRIARCH. [AaA- 

PETCS I.] 

ANTHOINE, ANTOINE IGNACE, 
was bom on the 21st of September, 1749, at 

Embrun, of a good family. He early entered 
tbe service of a merchant of Marseille, by 
whom he was plaeed at the head of a branch 
of the linn^e at Constantinople. Having, 
while in ihis situation, conceived extensive 
plans for tha enhu'gement of French com- 
merce by the navigation of the Black Sea, he 
submitted several memoirs on the subject to 
the home government, through the Comte de 
St Priest, the ambassador at Constantinople. 
They were well received, and Andioine -was 
sent to Russia and Poland to nnike arrange- 
ments with those countries, lie was thus 
occnpied during the years 1781, 178S, and 
17B3, and at length succeeded in obtaining 
from the Empress Catherine II. permission 
to set up an eitaiblidunent at Cherson, which 
proved highly successful. Its j i DfTrr ss was 
indeed often obstructed by the wars in which 
the Porte enga^^ from time to time, but 
Anthoine pt'rs^«vf>r( i in the face of all dis- 
couragement.s, and lived to see a vast trade 
spring up between the ports of the Euxine 
and those of France, especially Marseille. 
One of lus highest triumphs was the pro- 
curing of timber fitted for the masts of the 
largest vessels from the forests of Lithuania, 
with such expedition that it reached France 
in less than four months by way of the Black 
Sea and the Mediterraneoa* aldioa^ it had 
always taken three years on its northward 
route by the Baltic, wliieh Avas the only one 
open before his projects had been carried into 
e^ect. 

Antboine received letters of nobility ftom 
Louis XVL, as a reward for his services, in 
1786. In that year he took np his residence 
at Marseille, and married MadenuM^plIc 
Clary, a lady belonging to one of the ncitest 
fsmuli^ of the city, and whose sister became 
the wife of Joseph Bonaparte. 

In 1793 Anthoine was compelled by the 
progress of the revolution to take refiige in 
Gemw fsnt a timei bat he soon retnmed, and 
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filled several nmnicipal offices. Tho revo- 
lution of the 18th Brumaire seemed tu open 
to him a career of ambition, on account of 
his connexion with Napoleon's family, but 
the onl^ favours he obtained were the star of 
the legion of honour, and the title cS Buroii 
de St. Joseph- In 1805 he became mayor 
of Marseille, in which office he distinguished 
himself by his special attention to the public 
buildings. In 1813 be resigned the ofllce, 
and his only fhrflier appearance m poblie 
was in 1815, during the hundred days, when 
he acted as deputy to the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives fat the department of the monthg 
of the Rhone, lie died at Marseille in 1S26. 

Anthoine published in 18U5, at Paris, an 
**EMni Historique sur le Commerce et la 
Navigation de la Mer Noire," 1 vol. Pvo , 
in which he entered at full length into the 
plans had conceived, and the history of 
the measures adopted for carrying them into 
execution. An enlarged edition appeared In 
I820iyWith additions, bringing the inlbrmation 
on these point.s up to the period of publication. 
(Anthoine, Eauai HisUtrique »ttr le Commerce, 
^■<\, lit- la Mer iVbow; Arnault, Biographic 
Nomelk des Contemporains, L) J. W. 

ANTHOINE, NICOLAS, was horn of 
Roman Catholic parents, at Brieu, in Tvorraine, 
and educated at the College of Luxemburg, 
and hy the Jesnits at Cologne. He was con- 
verted to Protestantism at Metz, by the cele- 
brated Paul Ferry. He then went to Sedan 
to study divinit}%'and afte r w ards to Geneva. 
The difficulties he met with in reconciling 
certain texts of the Old and New Testaments 
induced him at length privately to lenoonce 
Christianity, and become a convert to Ju- 
daism. He went to Metz, and requested 
admiswon to the synagogue, but the Jews 
there referred him to their brethren at Venice, 
who also evaded receiving luia, andpcrsuadtd 
him he might be a good Jew without the 
external rite?, rf he held the true faith in- 
wardly. Retuniuig to Geneva, he became tutor 
to the children of M. Diodati, and unsuecess- 
fhlly contended f6r the proftMSorship of phi- 
losophy. He afterwards ohtained temmonials 
from Geneva, which procured his admission 
as a minister, by the Synod of Burgundy, and 
his appointment to the minntry of DtTonne, 
in the Pays de Gex. Here some remarkable 
omissions in the service raised a suspicion of 
his orthodoxy, and on this heing intimated to 
him he went raving mad, and in that state 
uttered niunberless blasphemies. Ue wa& sent 
to die hospitfld, and after a time recovered, 
but, although now quite calm, he continued 
in his opinions, and in three petitions pre- 
sented to the Council^ boldly avowed himself 
a Jew. He was at length brought to trial, 
when he persisted in his avowal, but protested 
against the expressions he had uttered during 
his fits of madness being used against him ; 
which, however, his prosecutors made no 
Semite of dmng. He was pronoonoed gniltj, 
8 



and sentenced to be strangled, and afterwards 
burnt. His old instructor, Paul Ferry, had 
during his impnusonment written a long and 
eloquent letter to the Council, in which he 
detailed various extravagances he had long 
before observed in Ant£>tne*s conduct, anid 
attributed his strange proceedings to what 
would in the present day be called a mono- 
mania. This letter produced such an im- 
pression that the ministers of Geneva went in 
a body as soon as Anthoine was condemned, 
to request that his execution might be stayed. 
Their application was without effect, and the 
sottence was eoceeoted the day on wmch the 
trial concluded, the 20th of April, 1G23. 
(Memoir in the Hwrieitui Miacellany, iii. 205 
—210, which is rqnrinted fimn a pamphlet of 
the time.) J. W. 

ANTHONIE, FRANCIS, or FRAN- 
CI8CU8 ANTO'NIUS, as he calls himself in 
hip T.atin writings, was the son of a rich gold- 
smith in London, where he was bom in 1550. 
In 1569 he went to Cambridge ; and after 
taking his master of arts degree, in lf)74, re- 
mained there for many yeais studying che- 
mistry very sedulously. About 1590 he re- 
turned to London, and, not long after, began 
to make himself notorious by selling a medi- 
cine which he called auruni putahile, professing 
that it contained a solution of gold, and could 
core all diseases. In 1600 he was summoned 
before the president and censors of the college 
of physicians, by whom, after confessing tlut 
he had ptaetised medicine and eared twenty 
or more people without a licence, he was in- 
terdicted ft^m practice, and, a month after, 
was committed to the Compter prison and 
fined five pounds. In a fortnight, however, 
he was liberated by a warrant from the chief 
justice, upon whom the authorities of the 
college forthwith waited to request him to pre- 
serve their privileges, and Anthonie, humbly 
begging pardon, was again fined five pounds 
and set at liberty. Not long after he was 
again accu.sed of practising, again confetssed, 
and wa.s again fined ; but this time he refused 
to pay, and the fine was therefore raised to 
twen^ pounds, and he was committed to pri- 
son. He remained in confinement for eight 
months, and then, at the repeated petitions of 
his wife, was released. Two years later a 
frr -li prosecution was instituted against him ; 
but he had now received the patronage of so 
many and soch great persons that the college 
seem to have thought it best to Kuffer him 
to practise witli impunity, and he was at- 
tacked only by pamphlets. To these he re- 
plied in a defence of himself and his remedy, 
with the title " Medicinse Chymicse, et veri 
Potahilis Auri, Asscrtio," Cambridge, iGlo, 
4to. ; a treatise in the ordinary style of the 
Hermetic philosophy, in which he mainiained 
that minerals in general have great medix^nl 
virtue, and that gold must, from its very 
nature, have more than any other of themu 
He gave also a general sketoh of his plan of 
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difisolving gold, but no guide to it, and added 
a few eaaes <HPthe •ueoess of its administration. 
Antlmnic's F<-say "wa-s replied to by Dr. Mat- 
thew Gw^nue, a distinguished fellow of the 
eoUcffe <k pfaydciaiia, in a treatise entitled 
"In Assertorem Chymicic sfl v<>r;K Metlicinic 
Descrtorem," London, 10 U, 4io. ; a work 
•ttiniCTil and pedantio enough, but with re- 
spect to science or knowledge of medicine, 
not at all superior to that which it was in- 
tended to confute. 

Ill 1616, Anthonie pabUabed another de> 
fence of Innuelf, in « book called "The 
A polof^ie, or a De fence of a ^'erity heretofore 
published concerning a Medicine called * Au- 
nun Potabtle'" London, 1616, 4to. Thu, 
which is little else than his former treatise in 
a more popular style, and with many new 
eaaca of seemingly wdl-etteeted success, was 
published at the same time in Latin, and 
soon after was, together with the first, printed 
and widely eireolated abroad, iritii the title 
« Panacea Aurca, sive Tractatus duo de 
Auro Potabili," Hamburg, 1619, 12mo. It 
was Tery angrily answered by Dr. Cotta, 
whose reputation had been a little attacked 
in it, in a pamphlet, " Cotta contra Anto- 
niom, or an Ant- Antony," London, 1620, 
8to., and by Thomas Rawlin, in ** Admonitio 
PSendo-Chymicis," London, widiont date, 
and by others. However, ail these answers 
only made Anthonie the more notorious, and 
he died a wealthy man in 16S3, not less dis- 
tinguished for his cures than for his hospi- 
tality and bounty to the poor. He leit two 
sons, John and Charles, who were both phy- 
si i uis. rharl. s practised at Bedford, and 
Jului (who wrote bis name Anthony), con- 
tinued to sell his fttlier^s medicine, till, abottt 
the year 1655, it fell into disrepute Tic thru 
adopted another course, and wrote a book of 
pious meditations, with the title, " The Com- 
fort of the Soul, laid down l»y way of medita- 
tion," London, 4to., 1G54, and which was 
afterwards published as " Lucas Redivivus, or 
the Gospel- Physitlan," I/ondon, 4to., lf>56. 

The notion of a potable gold did not ori- 
ginate with Anthonie. It had long been ex- 
pected that some solution of that metal would 
he a medicine of the highest value, and many 
before him had supposed that tliey had de- 
termined its curative properties. What his me- 
dicine was cannot now he settled. Theantihor 
of his life in the " Biographia Britannica" 
pnrfesses to give the method of making it 
firom a mannaeript in Anthonie's own hand-> 
writing. If the method he describes be the 
true one, there was certainly no gold in the 
amuM polabile ; hat prohahly thu anChor is 
wrong in this as in some other particulars, 
for, from the prescription he gives, no me- 
diesne resembling die aurum potabUem ap- 
pearance could Ix? prepared. The proba- 
bility is, that gold was not the most active 
in^inedient of the medicine ; for there is suf- 
fleient evidence that it produced greater 
9 



ANTHONIE. 

effects than that metal does, except when 
given in nmeh larger doses than it would 

have contained. It is equally uncertain 
what amount of good or mischief was done 
by its use ; but it probably owed its reputa' 
tion more to The character and eondtict of its 
proprietor than to its own merits. Anthonie 
certainly is not to be classed with quacks of 
modem times. The notion that a universal 
medicine might be found was then generally 
entertained, even by the learned ; and many 
looked for it in gold : his knowledge of che- 
mistry was ftdly equal to that of his oppo- 
nents, and, in medicine, he seems to be little 
ixiferior to them. (Bioyrapltia Jiritamuca; 
CUwdall, 1%e Sogal Colkyc <f Physkians of 
London established f>y Law, Src.) h 1' 

A'NTIAS* QUINTUS VALE'RlUii. 

ANTI'CHIO, PIE'TRO, a Venetian 
painter of the eighteenth century. In tiie 
church of San Salvatore there are two pic- 
tures by him^ — Christ driving the Sellers and 
Money Changers from the Temple, aud the 
Pool of Bethesda. Antichio visited Germany, 
and met w ith considerable success in various 
places in that country. Uis pictures are 
conspicuous for high colouring. He die<l in 
1763. (Z,e pubbliche Pitture di Venezia, 1733} 
Fiissli, AUyemeines Kunstler Lexicon.) 

R. N. W. 

AMTICHISSIMO. [GuxdodaBolooma.] 
ANTICLPDES CAfti«X»<»ijj), of Athens, 

a Greek historian who seems to have lived 
shortly after the time of Alexander the 
Great, hot concerning whom no paTticnlars 
are krM)VTi. He was the author of several 
works, some of which are highly spoken of 
by the «noienl8{ hut all are lost, with tibe ex« 
ception of a ftw fragments. 1. " Nrfffro*," 
that is, the ** Return." Whether the main 
subject of this work was tiw return of the 
Greek heroes from Troy, as was the case in 
the epic poems called Ntkrrot, or from some 
other expedition, cannot be said with cer> 
tainty. It must have been a very volumin- 
ous work, since Athenxus quotes a passage 
from the seventy-eighth book. The frag* 
ments preserved in Athenocus, Strabo, and 
others, show that the author treated his sub- 
jects in a critical spirit, and that the work 
contained accounts belonging to the earliest 
period of Chredan history. 2. ** AijAta<ta," 
that is, " A History of the Island of Delos," 
of which the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodins 
quotes fte second book. 8. " "HrrrrtrimSs,** 
The nature of this work is not \ ery clear, 
though what Athensus quotes from it sug- 
gests iha.% it treated on mytlidtogi«Ml salijeets. 
4. " A History of Alexander the Great," 
which is mentioned by Plutarch, and of 
which Diogenes Laertius quotes the second 
book. In this woi k the author seems to have 
entered at some length into the eftfly history 
of Egypt, and it is not improbable that what 
Piiny cprntes from him respecting the inven- 
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tion of the alphabet by an Egyptian, as lirell 
as what Plntarch quotes from him respecting 
the Egyptian pnfldi jfs T«;:h, Ixilonged to this 
history of Alexauder. (Vossius, De Iluto- 
ricis Greecis, p. '689, 8cc. cd. Wotermann ; 
C. w. MiiUer, i>« Qrmeenm Epico, 
p. 126.) L. S. 

ANTI'CO, LORENZO, also known under 
the Latinized form of his name, AMTiQDns, 
a priest, was bom at the city of L«atmi in 
the island of Sicily about the middle of the 
•ixteenth century. Qoes&el, in his " Cata- 
logQS B{bIkithe«8B Tknams," 2SS, bas erro- 
n nij-ly classed ' 'in with the ancient gram- 
marians. Having entered into priest's orders, 
he went to Padua, wd Iweame professor of 
grammar in the university of that city. He 
wrote ; — 1. ** De Eluqueutia Comptsodiarii 
Ltbri Trei. Adjecta est brevis Copia Verbo- 
nun et Rerum Appendix " (" A Conlpf'^^^i-;TT^ 
«f Eloquence, &c."), Venice, 1594, Svo., and 
Padua, 1618, 8m 2. " De Institntione Gram- 
maticiE Commentarii Tres " (" Three Com- 
mentaries ou Grammar"), Paduii, ICOl, 8vo. 
3. ^ Summa Rhatariearum Prseceptionom ex 
Aristotele, Cicerone et Quintiliano excerp- 
taruiu ' (" Substance of Precepts of Rhetonc 
^en from Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian"), 
Padua, 1585, 8to. (MoQgitore, BiUiotluca 
Sicula ; Mazzuchelli, Seritlori tPJtaUa t Ade- 
lung, Supplement to Ji)cher's Allgemeinea Ge- 
Uhrten-Lexiconf art " Antiquus.") J. Yf, J. 

ANTICO^B, GIAMBATTFSTA, a 
clever miniature painter of Naples of the end 
of the sixteenth century. He was the scholar 
of Sofoniaba Angoiseiola. (Dtmiinici, Ftte 
de' Piftart, Scr. Napolilani.) R. N. W, 

ANTri>OTUS,aGreek painter, probably 
of Athens. He was the scholar of Euphranor, 
and the master of Nicias, which latter cir- 
oomstance obtained him more celebrity than 
any of hit own performances. He waa more 
severe in colouring than his master, and was 
more distinguished fur the care with which 
he finiahed his works, than for their number. 
PUny mentions three of his paintings : — a 
warrior lighting, with a shield ; a wrestler ; 
and a flute playar. (Hitt, Nat, zxxv. 40.) 

R.N. W. 

ANTI'GENES CAftit^i^i), the name of 
several ancient Greek physicians, who have 
been sometimes confounded. One of these 
Is called by Cs^na Aordknoa ** Antigraea 
Cleophantl' us," and is mentioned by him 
as having noticed catalepsy under the name 
of AmivSw. He waa one of tiie foUofwers 
of Cleophantus, and as Mnemon, one of his 
fellow pupils* is known to have livt^i in the 
vei^ of Ptolemy Eoergelee, kbg of Egypt, 
B.C. 247 — 222, Antigenes must therefore 
have lived about the same time. He wrote a 
work •* On Fevers and Tumoaw," which is 
qnofrfl by Csellus Aurelianus, but is perhaps 
not now extant. This is probably the same 
physician who is nraitkmed by Galen in com- 
panj with ¥nxi^goin», Eraaiatratua, and se- 
10 



vend oUien; who lived about the same time, 
whom he calls *' the ancients,^ and who appear 
to have been celebrated for their knowledge of 
anatomy. Haller, however, considers them 
to have been two diSimnt parMma. 

Another physician of this name was one of 
the pupils of Quintus and Marinas, and was 
a contemporary of Oalen in the second cen- 
tury after Christ. He lived at Rome, where 
be enjoyed some reputation, and had a great 
deal of practice among the noble and wealthy 
fiuniUes of that city. Galen gives an account 
of bis being ridiemed by Antigenes for pre- 
dicting the recovery of the philosopher Eu- 
demus, and of the wonder of Antigenes when 
Oalen's prognoaia waa ▼erilied by ^ ev«nt. 
(Caelius Aurelianus, De-Morh. Acut. lib. ii. 
cap. 10. p. 96. ed. Amman ; Galen, QmrnmL 
in S^ppocr. '* De N<at Horn, " ii. $ 8. tom. xv. 
J). 136. ; De PranoU ad Posth. cap. .3. tom. 
xiv. p. 613. ed. Kiihn ; I^e Clerc, Hist de 
la Mid.; Fahnc'ma, Bi/jlioth. Grceca, vol. xiii, 
p. G3. ed.Tet>i 1h^,BMii^ Medic. Fract., 
tom. i.) W. A. O. 

ANTI'GENES CA»^'')'«»^0. one of the 
generals of Alexander the Great. He had 
distinguished himself as a young man, in the 
reign of Philip of Mace<louia, and during the 
ai^ of Perinthua, in b. c. 340, he lost one 
eye by a miisile. He refbsed to have the 
weapon extracted from his eye until he had 
helwed to drive the Perinthians, who had 
made a sally, beck into didr town. Healler> 
wards served in the array of Alexander du- 
ring bis Asiatic expedition, and distinguished 
hixuetf on Tartooa oceaakma by his Iwavery, 
as in the siege of Halicamassns, b. o. 331, 
and ia the battle against Poms, n. c. 327. In 
B. c. 324, when Alexander entertained hia 
soldiers in the most magnificent manner at 
8usa on the Choaspes, and paid the debts of 
his aoldiers, Antigenes, after having made 
some arrangement with his creditors, made 
out that he owed a much larger sum than 
was really the eaae, wiahing to pocket the 
surplus. The king on discovering the de- 
ception, drove Antigenes from his court and 
deprived him of his office in the army. Thia 
disgrace made so^ deep an impression apon 
him, that be me^tated his own destruction. 
Hut Alexander, who esteemed him for his 
valour, was unwilling to let things c^Hue to 
extre miti eet and oidefed tliat be aiioald hare 
the sum w!iich he had demanded. After the 
death of Alexander, Antigenes, together with 
Tentamoa, bad the eommand ct thie Macedo- 
nian Argyraspids under Eumenes. In b. c. 
318 Teutamus was on the point of allowing 
himadf to be bribed by Antigonus to betray 
Eumenes, but Antigenes, whom Teutamus 
tried to gain for his project, not only resisted 
the temptation, but persuaded hia coileagae 
ako to rernnin faithful to Eumenes. In a 
similar maimer Antigenes was tried the year 
after by Seleucus, but all efforta WOR iti vain. 
When the war between Enmenea and Anti- 
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gonns broke oat, Antigenes advised Eumenes | 
to march to western Asia, but his counsel 
-was Bi^kcted, and Eumenes advanced into 
eastern Aria, la the unfortimalie campaign 
■which followed, B. C. the treachery of 

the Argyraspids delivered Eumenes and his 
army into the bandf of Antigoniis, who im- 
mediately ordered Antigenes to be burnt 
alive. (Pintarch, AUxand. 70. } Arrian, Anab. 

16. ; GurtioB, ^iiL 14. ; IModonui 

Sictilus, xviii. 59. 62., t5x. 13. 15. 21. 44.; 
Plutarch, Eumenes, 13.; Arrian, apud Photium^ 
p. 71. ed. Bekker.) L. S. 

ANTI'GENES CAvriTfrrjO, n Greek his- 
torian who is mentioned by FJutarch among 
those who wrote the history of Alexander 
the Great, and described the interview of the 
queen of the Amazous with Alexander after 
he had crossed the river Orexartes. Beyond 
this nothing is known about him. (Plutarch, 
Alexand. 46. ; Pll^y* Eknchws to Book V. of 
his Hist. NiKt>t Herodian, Ih MimmyUab. 

p» 41.) L. a 

ANTIGE'NIDAS, or ANTIGE'NroEg, 

QAmiytviZa^ or ^finniyivitf]^'), of Thebes, a 
celebrated flute-player and writer of songs 
0^X9). Aecordmg to Snidas, he was s son 
of Satyrus, and according to Harpocration, of 
Dionysius. He acquir^ great reputation in 
his art as early as the time cf i^Nuninoiidas 
and Iphicrates, and he was still living in the 
rei^ of Alexander the Great, in whose 
reUnne he appears to have been, and whom 
he delighted with his music Suidas calls 
him the flute -player of Philoxenus» which 
seems to mean that he distingaidied himself 
chiefly in the mimic representation of the 
dithyrambs of that poet. Suidas also states 
that he was the first who used Mikaian san- 
dal.s, and that in the representation of the 
comastes (^KUfiaaTjjs), a dithjTamb of Phi- 
loxennSt he wore a crocus-ccloured cloak. 
Antigenidas had two daughters, Melo and 
Satyra, who followed the profession of their 
father, and whose names have been immor- 
talised in an eleffiint epigram of Leonidas, 
still extant in the Greek anthology (v. 206.). 
(Bode, Geschickte der Lif^rischen Dichlhunst 
der BeUenm, iL 321, 322. note 1., where all 
the passages of ancient writers concerning 
Antigenidas are given.) L. S. 

AJNTIG^fAC, ANTOINE, a celebrated 
song writer, was bom at Paiis in the year 
1770. He held a situation in the admmis- 
tration des postes. As a writer he was agree- 
able and sprightly in his chansons 4 boire et k 
manger, which w ; ■ l is fnv i-irir. fapics. Tlis 
satirical pieces are described as rather heavy 
and mcmolODOus in tiieir constmction ; hnt hw 
writings generaOy poasess some elegance, 



although they do not rank among the first of 

their class. His politics were of a very ac- 
commodating nature. The ** Dictionnaire des 
Giroaettea** mentions a song composed hy 
him in 1814 in favour of the restoration of 
the Bourbon dynas^, and also some couple 
-written by him on ooearion of the retnm of 
Napoleon, which were stmg on the ■^"tli rf 
March, 1815, at a dinner given to some of 
his generals. Antignae mSi. at Bueia in the 
month of September, 1825. 

His compositions arc extremely numerous: 
they will be found in " Le Caveau moderne;" 
" Le Chnnsnnnier des Graces ; " " Le Journal 
des Gouriuands et des Belles ; ou, L'Epi- 
curien Fran<;ois," 1806, and continued firom 
1808 under the title, " L'Epicurien Francois; 
on, les Diners du Caveau inodeme j " An- 
nales Ma9onnique8," Paris, 1807-10, 8 TOls; 
8vo., reprinted in " La Lyre Ma9onnique, 
redige6 par J. A. Jaequelin," Paris, 1809 — 
1814, G vols. l2mo. He also published a col- 
lection under the title " Ciiansons et Poesies 
direrses,** Paris, 1809, 8vo ; and a little piece 
written on occasion of the marriage of Napo- 
leon with Maria Louisa, mtitled Cadet 
Roossd anx Pr^paratift de la F^** Paris, 
1810, 8vo. (^Trihul, Anmmire Nicrohgiqnt;, 
1825 i Rabbe, Hwyraphie des Contemporaim ; 
Biographie UnivaraeUej Suppl.) J. W. J. 

ANTIGONE CAvrtySmi), a daughter of 
Cassauder, the brother of Antipater. She 
was the second wife of Lagus, the founder of 
the house of the Ptolemies, by ^v^iom she 
became the mother of Berenice, who was 
first married to Philip of Macedonia, the son 
of Amyntas, and t^rwards to her half- 
brother, Ptolemy I., king of Egypt (Schol. 
ad TTuocriL xvii. 34. 61.; Plutarch, PyrrhtiSy 
4. ; Droysen, Gcttehirhte der Noid^dger Alex- 
anders, p. 417. note 26.) L. S. 

ANTI'GONE CAtn^6ini\ a daughter of 
Philip of Macedonia by Berenice, who after- 
wards married Ptolemy I. It was owing to 
the influence of Berenice that I'yrrhus, during 
his stay at the court of Ptolemy, received 
Antigone as his wift. Antigone was very 
much attached to Pyrrlius, and assisted hiia 
in carrying out his plan of returning to 
Epims. She bore him a son <^ the name of 
Ptolemy, but appears to have died soon after* 
(Plutarch, I^rrhus, 4, 5, 6. 9.) L. S. 

ANTIGCNID^, The, were a princely 
family of Elymiotis, a province of Macedonia, 
several members of which were raised to the 
throne of Bboedonia after the death of Alex* 
ander tlie Great. The following stemma of 
the £amily is taken from Droysen, GeschickU 
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AMTIGONID^. 



wLnowiu 



(hUBradim) 



I 



Phlla. 
WUit oC PbUip II. 



Cntes. 



PtalUp, 
trap in im 
Dtoduia.0. 

II 



Satr 



lOdia. 



Oled1ikB.0.SSB. 



MaiM 



Born B. c. 3S:i. King of Alia 
In B. c. 3or>. Dird in B. c. 901* 
Hit wife, Stratonioe, 
dnigiitar of Corrham. 

n 



Demetrius I. 
Bom B. c. 337. 
King in b. c. 306. 
Died in B.C. 883. 
Hl8 wlvw 
1. Phila. 
8. Eurydirc, 

3. Deidaiuia. 

4. An Illyrian 

5. Ftolemaii. 
0. Lanla, daughter of 

Ac. Ac. II 



Fbilip. 
diadlii 
8.0.908. 



Martyas, 
8tep«on of Philip, 

and son of 
Poriander 

«f PeUa. 



Ptolemaeus. 

Died in B r. 309. 
iis wifcj a daughtc 
of Dionjaiua. 



Caias, 
Satrap of 



Antigonus 
( Cii)ii;itas). 

Born b. C.31S. 
Died 239. 

"Wives: Pbila 



Stratontce. 
Will-, first 
of Si'leiJcnU, 
and then of 
Antiodius. 



I 



Denetrlua II. 

King of Macedonia 
from B. c. 239 to 229. 
Wlv««: Stratonioa 
andPbthla. 



Cortabtia. A foo. Demetrliu the Thin. 



T>rinrtriiis the Heautiful. Pbtla. 
nurn H.c, SHfK?). King of 
Cyrene from B.C. to 

u. c. SM. His wife, 

Uljmpia* of Larlm. 



Antigontu 

(Doton). 
Bom B.C. 263. 
King of Macedonia 
from 1). c. to B.c.Sn. 
Uia wife, Fbthia. 



Apama. 



Philip V 
Kliit«t i 



Born in B.C. 237. 

8ao.IHedlT9. 



Antlgonus. 



LwS. 



ANTI'GONUS ('ARTJyovos), an ancient 
Greek army surgeon, who must have lived 
some time in or before the second century 
after Christ, as the earliest -writer -who men- 
tions him is Galen, by whom some of his 
medical prescriptions are quoted with appro- 
bation, lie is perhaps the same person who 
is mentioned by Marcellus Empiricus, but 
is probably not the physiebn who is intro- 
duced by Lucian in IrN " Philopseudes," and 
who seems to have been a sort of impostor. 
Fabricius says tiiat one of the medicines 
of Antigonus is mentioned by Paulus ^^Egi- 
neta, but this seems to be an oversight, a*, 
in the passage alluded to, the name is not 
Antigonus, but Anliwfiu.s: (Fabricius, Bib- 
lioth. Graca, voL xiii. p. 03. ed. vet. ; C. 
O. Kiihii, He Medicince Militaris apud Vett 
Crracos Romanesque Condi tione, fascic. v. p. 
5, 6., Leipzig, 1826, 4to. ; Id., Additamaita ad 
Elenchum Medicorum Veterum a Jo. A. Fa- 
hricio in "BihVioth. GrfT^." vol. xiit. p. 17 — 
456. exhibitum, fascic ii. p. 8. Leipzig, 1826, 
4to. 5 Id., Index Medkmvm Oculariorum inter 
Graxos RomanosquBt fiuwic. i. p. 9., Leipsig, 
1829, 4to. ; Galen, De Compot, M&Uctm» mc. 
Loeott lib. iL C8|k i. torn. Xii |k. 667. 6M. ed. 
12 



Kilhn ; Marcelhis Empiricus, De Medicanu 
cap. 8. p. 266, 267. 274. ed H. Steph. ; Pau- 
lus .iEgineta, JDe Re Med. lib. vii. cap. 8. init.) 

W. A. G. 

AMXrGONUS C^homsX a Greek his- 
torian, wrote a work ondte history of Italy, 

beginning as we may infer from Festus (sub. 
voc Romam ") with the earliest times. 
(ZMooysiiis Htdicank, ifom. ./Ijiij;. i. 6.) L.S. 

^ ANTI'GONUS, a sculptor. The place of 
his birth and his date are unknown. Pliny 
mentions him as one ef the numerous artists 
who represented the battles of Attains and 
Eumenes against the Gauls. AttalusI.,kingof 
Pergamus, thesaeeessor of Eumenes, obtained 
his great victory over the Gauls in the hun- 
dred and thirty-fifth Olympiad, or 239 years 
before Christ, and Antigonus probably lived 
about that time. Besides having executed 
other works in sculpture, noticed by Pliny, 
Antigonus is said to have written on his art. 
(Pliny, HisL Nat. xjudv. 8.) R. W. jim. 

ANTrCONUS CAyriyoyos), a son of the 
Jewish king Aristobulus II. and brother 
of Alexander. FAiiEJULNDEB, son of Aris- 
'xouuiMB IL] He was the last of the Mac- 
cabees that sat on the throne of Judva (b. c. 
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40 — B. c. 37). This is the chronology of Dion 
Cassius (xUz. 22.). According to Josephus 
(Jew. Axtiq. xiv. 16.)> Antigoniu reigned 
from B. a 37 — b. c. 34. Respecting this chro- 
nological diflference, see Ideler, Ilaudhuch dcr 
Chrtmologief iL 389, and Wemsdor^ De 
Jlufe Lihn^um Maeeahaamm^ pi S4. 

After his father had been poisoned hy 
some of the partisans of Pompey the Great, 
and Us brother, Alexander, had been pot to 
deaA at Antioeh (i). c. 49), Antigonus was 
aaqielled from Judsca by Antipater and 
ao&<» Herodes and Phasael, who woe then 
all-powerful in Jndffia. Antigonus applied 
to Julius Cssar for support, but in viiiu. In 

B. C.49 ha attempted an inTanon of Judaea, 
but was repelled by the sons of Antipater, 
who were supported by Antony. A great 
number of the people were in favour of An- 
tigonus, but nothing could be done until the 
war of the Romans with the Parthians, in 
which the Parthians made themselves masters 
of Syria. Antigonus gave the Parthians one 
thousand talents of silver and five hundred 
women, in return for which he received 
atudliary troops, by means of which he took 
possession of Jerasaleni, and expelled Herodes 
and Phasarl, B. c. 40. Herodes escaped to 
Rome, and Phasael, who fell into the hands 
of the Parthians, hi^ his ears out off by the 
conunand of Antigonus, in order that he might 
never be able to obtain the office of high 
priest Herodes -was recognised by the Ro- 
man senate as the legitimate king of Judnea, 
and Antigonus was declared an enemy of the 
Bomaa state. Herodes accordingly hastened 
to Judfl;a and laid siege to Jerusalem, but 
being ill-supported by bis Roman friends, who 
allowed dunnselves to Ih> bribed by Antigo- 
nu?, he could etl'ect nothing. At hist M. 
Antony took an active part in the atfair, and 
sent his legate, C. Sositts, to support Herodes. 

C. Sosius besieged J enisalem for five months, 
at the end of which Antigonus surrendered, 
and in tlie most cowardly manner tell pros- 
trate before Sosius, and implored his mercy. 
The Roman general treated him with COD" 
tempt. Antony himself wished to spare his 
life, that he might adorn his triimxph at Rome, 
hat Herodes, who ftlt unsafe as long as 
Arjti ijor I ; ,vas alivc, bribed Antony to put 
him to death. AnUgonus was accordingly 
hebeaded hy tiie axe of a lielor at Antioeh, 
or, according to others, nailed to a cross, in 
B. c. 37. (Josephus, Jew. Antiq. xiv. 13 — 16., 
XT. 1.; Jewish War, i. 13, Sec i Dion Cas- 
sius, xlviii. 4., xlix. 22. { FIntarch, An- 
taniust 36.) L. S. 

ANTPGONUS CArrfyowf)^ often called 
king of AsTA, (though on his coins and in an- 
cient authorities he is simply called king, and 
sumanied Cyclops, or the '"one-eyed," was the 
son c£ Philip, a prince of Elymiotis in Macedo- 
nia, and was bom about b. c. S82. He accom- 
panied Alexander the Great on his Asiatic 
expedition as commander of the allies; and at 
13 



■ the siege of Ilaiicarnassus (b. c. 334) he was 
LiLiong those who had distinguished them* 
selves by their courage. In b. c. 333 this post 
was given to Balacrus, the son of Amyntas, 
and Antigonus was appointed satrap of Phry- 
gia. Aiterthe battle of Issns (b.c. 333) some 
of the generals <rf Darhis eolleeted their scat- 

I tered forces and attempted to recover Lydia, 
but Antigonus, although he had few troops 
at his command, gained three snceessive vic- 
tories over the barbarians, and dispersed the 
enemy. The ^ear following he made a sno- 
cessfhl campaign in Lyoaonia. This is all we 
know about Antigonus during the reign of 
Alexander the Great, and the time in which 
he displayed his energy and ambition does 
not begin till after the death of Alexander, 
In the division of the empire which was 
then (B.C. 323) made, Antigonus obtained 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and tlif <'ireater Phrygia. 
Eumenes, a friend of Perdiccas, was tu have 
Cappadocia, and Antigonus was comnwuded 
Perdiccas to assist him in gaining posses- 
sum of it : but Antigonus disobeyed the 
command of Perdiccas, who assumed the 
authority of sovereign, to which Antigonus 
was unwilling to submit F^sfdiccas making 
preparations to punish him, Antigonus fled 
with his son Demetrius, afterwards sumamed 
PoHoroetes, to Antipater, the regent of Ifo* 
cedonia, who was at war with the .^tolians 
(b. c. 32 1 ). Antipater, Craterus, and Ptolemy, 
who were themsdves in danger, espoused the 
cause of Antigonus, and war broke out be- 
tween these confederates and Perdiccas, but 
Perdiccas was murdered in the same year. 
Antipater, who succeeded him as regent of tho 
empire, restored to Antigonus his satrapy, and 
gave him the command of the greater part of 
the armies in Asia, for the purpose of making 
war against Eumenes and the other friends 
of Perdiccas. Antigonus gradually gained 
over nearly the whole army of Eumenes, who 
was at last besieged in the stronghold of Nora 
in Cataonia. I/caving a portion of his troops 
to maintain the siege, Antigonus marched with 
tiie rest of his Ibroes into nsidta to attack Al- 
cetas and Attains, who, as friends and rela- 
tions of Perdiccas, still held out against Anti- 
pater. Both wtte defeated in the course of the 
winter of b. c. 320 and 111 9, and Antigonus 
came into the possession of a great power. 
The death of Antipater in B.e. 319 was a 
favourable event for Antigonus, who had for 
some time entertained the intention of making 
himself independent of the regent When 
Polysperchon became the successor of Anti- 
pater, and Cassander, the son of Antipater, 
laid claims to the regency, Antigonus also 
refused to recognise Polysperchon in his 
new dignity, and allied himself with Cassan- 
der, altljougli tliey seem to have hitherto been 
unfriendly. Their alliance was joined by 
Ptolemy, and Antigonus, percei-ving the ad- 
vantage which he might derive if Eumenes 
also, who was still blockaded in Nora, could 
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be indnced to join them, mad« o v e t' tor e f ' 

towards a reconciliation and ofTored favour- 
able terms. Euiuenes, unshaken in his ad- 
herence to tibe royal house of Ifooedonia, and 
unwilling to RuT)n>it to a man who seemed to 
wish to usurp the tbronef commenced ne^- 
tiatioDS* but svailed himsdf of «a opportDnity 
which occurred during the transactions, and 
. scaped from Kora into Cappadocia. Poly- 
sperehon now appointed Enmenes commander 
of the troops in A via, ani] cinpoTvcrcd him to 
ma^e use of the royai treasure:-., which were 
kept in a place in Cilicift, and guarded by the 
ArfTv rfvjii Is, veterans of Alexander's 

army, uudei Aaugenes and Teutamus. Eu- 
meaet was well raeelved on his arriTal in 
Cilicia by the commanders of the Ai^gyras- 
pids, raised tro<jp8, and soon put himself in 
possession of nearly the whole of Phtfinicia. 
But when Antigonus, who had gained a Tic> 
tory near Byzantinm over Clitos, the adtamral 
of Polysperchon, in the year B.C. 317, ad- 
vancedf Eumenee withdrew to Upfter Asia. 
Here the eatrape of Persia, Camania, Aria, 

and Bartria "v,'crc in iirnis against Pitlion nf 
Media and Sekucus of Babylonia. Eumenes 
Joined the satrain, and Antigonos allied him> 
self with Pithon and Seleucus. On his arri- 
val in Susiaua Eumenes v/as joined by his 
allies. A considerable force was thus as- 
sembled, and if union had existed, the parti- 
sans of Eumenes might have maintained 
themselves against their enemy. But while 
they were considering who ^^-as to hi^ o tlie 
command, Antigonus, who had already ar- 
rived in Mesopotamia, hastened to meet Eu- 
menes, hoping to overtake him before he 
was joined by his allies. The news that this 
junction had already taken place delayed his 
march a little^ and he rested his exhausted 
troops. At Babyion he was joined by the 
troops of Pillion and Seleucus, and then 
crossed the Tigris towards Susa. The in- 
telligence of his approach induced Eumenes 
to 1 tin t nvards the mountains of the Uxii, 
alou£ which the Pasitigris flows, and to leave 
the citadel and the treasures of Bosa in the 
care of Xenophilus. Eumenes took up his 
position ou the eastern bank of the ra.sittgris. 
On his arrival at Snsa, Aatigonus made Se- 
leucus satrap of the province of Susiana, and 
giving him a sufficient arpiy to besiege the 
citadel, he marched against the enemy. It 
was in the heat of the summer (n. c. 317), and 
it was not without great difficulty that lie 
reached the river Copratas, the modern river 
of Dizful, a western tributary of the Pasitigris 
(the river of Shuster). Antigonus sent a part 
of his troops across the river, and Eumenes 
in the mean time recrossed the Pasitigris, 
and defeated that part of the army of Anti- 
gonus which had crossed the Copratas. Anti- 
gonos, who was unable to assist his troops 
which had crossed the Ctopratas, -withdrew to- 
wards the town of Badaca, wliich Diodorus 
places on the Eulseus (the modem Shapur), 
14 



where the army rested for several days, and 

then marched intoM tln ni frh the country 
of the Cossaeans, to join Pithon. This march 
of nine days was aro<^{fa narrow defiles 
bet^v ; I n high mountains, in which the troope 
were constantly attacked by the natives and 
suffered severe losses. The soldiaa became 
disheartened and discontented, but Antigonus 
succeeded in inspiring them with fresh confi- 
dence, and on their arrhral in Media a supply 
of provisions and pay restored their courage. 
The army of Antigonus received also great 
re iaftw fe e ments here. Eumenes in the mean- 
time marched to Persepolis, where Peuce-Stas 
treated the army with the utmost liberality. 
About the autumn (b.o. 317)» Amdgonua 
marched into Persia, and Eumenes and his 
allies set out to meet him. The two armies 
encamped at a short distance from one an- 
other. Several days passed without any thing 
decinve, and Enmenes broke up in the night 
and marched towards Gabicne, to prevent 
Antigonus joining Seleucus. On discovering 
this divciakMi* Antigonns hastened in panait 
f ti e enemy. InGabiene the two armies met, 
and a great battle was fought wluch» though 
indeci«ve, lasted during a whole day. In the 
following night the t-wo arrnirs r|ttictly re- 
treated. Antigonus, although h;s losses were 
greater than those of Eumenes, appeared 
master of the field, and withdrew to the dis- 
trict of Gadamarta in Media, where he found 
ample psorisions and a fiivourable place for 
■winter qTinrtere. Eumeues took np >iis Avintor 
quarters in tjabieue, but his army was dis- 
persed over the whole province, and the 
soldiers abandoned themselves to pleasure. 
Antigonus, who was informed of this, thought 
it a favourable opportunity for cru^ing his 
enemies. With a view to surprise them he 
broke up at the close of the year, and marched 
with the greatest precaution through the 
great salt desert towards Gabiene. But 
Eumenes was Inftvued of his movements, 
and hastily assembled his troops. Antigonus 
determined to fight a decisive battle at any 
cosl. The elephuts of EonMnes, while they 
were driven to his camp, nearly fell into the 
hands of Antigonus. The armies met in the 
neighbourhood of Gadamarta, and a fierce 
battle ensued. Antigonus had a decided ad- 
vantage, and in the evening Eumenes re- 
treated in order to deliberate on his fntnre 
operations. No rcsohition was come to, and, 
on the next day (b. c. 316), the discontented 
and treacherous AxgjtUfUM delivered Ea« 
menes and their own commanders into the 
hands of Antigonus, who put to death Eu- 
menes, Antigenes, and several otlier men vi 
distinction. 

Antigonus, who had now the whole army 
of Eumenes at his command, was by far the 
most powerM am<mg the generals of Alex- 
ander He was, however, unwilling to share 
his booty with allies whom he treated as if he 
was their master. Pithon, dissatisfied with 
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sucli conduct and drcadinp; to fall into a state ' 
of complete dependence, endeavoured to raise | 
Hie troops agsunst Antigonus. Antigonus, 
receiving intelligence of this, fontriv.d to ' 
entice Pithon to come to liiin, ami had hiin 
tentenced to death as a traitor by a court 
martial. Seleucus, the other ally, with whom 
Antigonus purposely hought to quarrel by 
calling him to account for his administration, 
dreaded a conflict with his powerful and 
crafty rivaJ, and fled to Ptolemy in Egypt 
Antigonus now distributed the satrapies of 
Asia according to his own pleasure, and laden 
■with tmmense booty retonied to Wcateni 
Asia. His power Induced all those who 
were anxious to maintain themselves in inde- 
pendence, to denuuad of him the recognition 
of ihmr rights to certain provinces, and au 
equal division of the royal treasures ; but 
Antigonus reAued all negotiations, and a 
coalition was formed against him consisting 
of Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachus, Asander, 
aad Caswuider. Vigorous preparations were 
made to crush him by tlie united forces of 
these generals. The long struggle boguu in 
B*«i 3t5, and was eanied on with one inter- 
ruption, with great energy and varying suc- 
cess, partly in Syria and Phoenicia, partly in 
Asia Minor, and partly in Greece. Asander 
was defeated and capitulated in b. c 313, and 
inB.o. Sll a general peace was concluded 
with Oassander, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, 
according to which Alexander JEgus, for 
whoee nghls Antijgonns pretended to have 
fought, was reoogmsed as king of the whole 
empire, and Gassander as his chief-general in 
Enrope, until the young king riioQld be of 
age. Lysimachus received the command in 
Thrace, Ptolemy in Egj pt and the adjoining 
countries of Libya and Arabia, and Antigonus 
had all Asia, The Greek towns were to be 
left free, in order that none of the rulers 
might possess them, all being anxious to gain 
possession of them. Seleucus, who is not 
mentioned in this peace, had established hiiu- 
self the year before in Eastern Asia, and it 
was probably after the conclusion of the 
peace, that Antigonus made war upon him, 
but ]y.i<\ no! time to strike a decisive blow ; 
for (ji.c. 310) fresh hostilities broke out in 
the west and called fat his presence there^ 
Hostilities were commenced by Ptolemy, 
who took possession of several Greek towns 
in Aski hOnor on the ground diat they were 
still occupied by garrisons of Antigonus not- 
withstanding the peace which secured their 
independence. Cassander induced Ptolemy, 
the nephew of Antigonus, who commanded 
the forces t>n the Hellespont, to abandon the 
cause of his uncle ; Polysperchon also was 
persuaded by Cassander to revolt against 
Antigonus and to poison Hercules, the son of 
Alexander the Great by Karsine, who had 
been set up as a pret<aider, for Alexander 
J^pu and his maOter Bozana Ind been mur- 
dered by Oassander aoon after the peace. De- 
is 



mptrius and Philip, the sons of Antigonus, 
soon recovered those parts of Asia Minor 
which had been taken by Ptolemy. Ptole- 
niy h:\d for some time entertained the plan 
oi marrying Cleopatra, the sister of Alex- 
ander the Great, whiA would have increased 
his power and influence ; and in order to pre- 
vent the marriage, Antigonus, Mho himself 
had at one time wished to marry her, caused 
her to be put to death. The last member of 
the royal funily being thus got rid of, the 
bond which had liitherto united the dis- 
tracted empire was broken, and the am- 
bition of the generals was now nndi^nised. 
Greece seemed to be lost to Antigonus, since 
Cassander and Ptolemy had got possession of 
it Bnt Antigonus determined to send a large 
force irtn Greece, and in order to gain the 
good will of the people, he declared his in- 
tention to cany into effect the terms of the 
peace of the year b. c. 311, and to restore all 
the Greek towns to independence. The com- 
mand was given to his son Demetrius, who 
liad pcarfely accomplished the liberation of 
Athens and Megara when he was culled back 
by his father (b.c. 306) and ordered to take 
po^ession of the island of Cyprus, which had 
been occupied by Ptolemy, The fleets of 
Demetrius and Ptolemy met off Salamis, in 
Cyprus, and a great battle was fought in which 
Ptiuemy wu> completely defeated. After this 
victory Antigonus assumed the title of king, 
and gave the same title to his only surviving 
son Bemetrins. Their example was Ibllowea 
by Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus ; but 
Cassander did not venture to do the same, 
apparently fnm fear of the Macedonians. 
Elated by his success in Cyprus, Anti? r is 
now resolved to crush Ptolemy. In the year 
of the victory off Salamis, Antigonus marched 
into Egypt as far as the Nile, while De- 
metrius sailed with his fleet towards the 
mouth of the liver. But the undertaking 
failed. The measures of Ptolemy rendered 
it impossible for Antigonus to cross the 
river with his troops, and the fleet under De- 
metrius was scattered by a storm. Antigonus 
was obliged to return to Syria, and Ptolemy 
celebrated a victory which he had won with- 
out Striking a blow. In b. c 305 Antigonus 
directed his forces against the island of 
Khodes, partly to punish the islanders for 
having refused to join him in the Egyptian 
war, and partly to destroy dieir conmerce, 
and thus indir( tly to injure Egypt The 
lihudians refused to submit to the humiliating 
terms proposed by Antigonus, and Deme^ 
trius laid siege to the town of Rhodes. But 
his military skill was ineffectual against the 
brave defence of the islanders, and when at 
last the Athenians and JEtolians petitioned 
Antigonus to raise the siege and send more 
forces to Greece, where Cassander assumed 
a threatening position, Antigonus com- 
manded Ids aon tn sail to Greece. After 
having oondnded a penoe hononraUe and 
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fayonnble to the Rhodians in b. c. 304, De- 
metrina sailed to Greece, and, without mnch 

difficulty, got possession of the most im- 
portant towns, such as Athens, Argos, 
Sicyon, and Corimdi. [Dbhetrilh.] Cas- 
sander soon found himself pressed so liard, 
that he sued for peace. The haughty Anti- 

?onus demanded tmoonditional sunrender. 
i'his demand roused the last energies of 
Cassander : he formed an alliance with Lysi- 
maehui in Thraee, whose own dominions 
were exposed to danger if Macedonia fell 
into the hands of Antigonus, and the two 
allies sent ambassadors to Seleucus and 
Ptolemy. These kings had learn by ex- 
perience to view Aatigonus as their most 
dangerous enemy, and the new coalition 
against him was soon formed, b. c. 302. 
Antigonus, now eighty years of age, deter- 
mined to fight a decLsive battle against Lysi- 
machn% who had crossed into Asia Minor, 
before Seleacna oonld tenhre from Upper 
Asia. Hut his plan was frustrated, and the 
whole of the year b.c. 302 was passed in in- 
Sictivity. In the mean time Sdeacoa jmned 
Lysimachus, and Antigonns was obliged to 
call his son Demetrius from Greece. The 
hostile armies met in B. c. SOI, in ike plains 
of Ipsns in Phrygia. The aged Antigomis, 
who had always gone to battle with great 
calnmess, entered on the decisive contest 
with dark foreboding';. The great battle of 
Ipsus was fouglit in the summer of the year 
B. c. 301, and ^Vntigonus lost his empire and 
his life. Demetrius fled with his mother 
Stratonice, and the dominions of Antigo- 
nus were divided : Seleucus received the 
countries from the coast of Syria to the 
Euphrates, together with portions of Phrygia 
ami Cappadocia, and Lysmiachua the greater 
part of Asia Minor. 

Antigonus was a bold and suocessiul 
soldier, unprincipled and cruel when he had an 
otgect to accomplish. But he was not one of 
the wont men of the age in which he lived. 
He had a strong intellect and great know- 
ledge of men. He despised flatterers, and he 
was not dazzled by his extraordinary sne- 
ccss, which nearly raised him to the sove- 
reignty of the empire of Alexander the 
Great When a flattering poet once called 
him a god and a son of the sun, he replied, 
** My servant knows nothing about it." In 
his old age he had learned that gentle means 
were necessary to keep together what he had 
acquired by conquest (Arrian, Anahtms^ 
X. 30.; Curtlus, iv. 1, 5., v. 2., x. 10. ; Dio- 
dorns Siculus, xviii. — xx.; Plutarch, Eu- 
mener and JDmieCrtKs; Mannert, Cfes^iehte 
der unmittelbaren NachfoJycr Adxamhrs, 
Leipziff, 1787, 8vo. ; Droyscn, Geschichte 
der Nachfolger Alexanders, books i. — ^iii. ; 
Thirhvall, History of Greece, vol. vii. On 
the subject of the campaign of Antigonus 
' and Eumeoes in Susiana, and tiie identifica- 
tion of the rivets of Su«uui«r see Mtgor 
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Rawlmson, London Geog, Jottmalj :voLix., 
and Professor Long, vol. xii.) L. S. 

ANTI GONUS CARY'STIUS ('A^T'iyoyos 
6 KofwcTiosyt an ancient Greek philosopher, 
the author of a work sdll extant entitled 
'IdToptuv Uapa^n.fu'i' 2 va-yor)^, " A Collec- 
tion of Marvellous Stories." Ue was bom at 
Carystus, in the island of Eabeea, but nothing 
more is known of the events of his life. 
With respect to his date, he is said by Aris> 
tocles to have lived near the times of Pyrrho 
and Timon Phliasius, whence several wrhers 
have placed him under the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, second king ox C^ypt, b. c. 
285 — 247. The expression, however, in 
Aristocles must, as Clinton remarks, be 
understood with some latitude ; for, as Anti« 
gonus wrote the life of Lyco, who died b. c. 
226. he must have still written after that 
year, while Pyrrho piobahly died sixty years 
before Uiis date. 

The worlES which Antigoiras is known to 
have written, are — l. The "Collection dt 
Marvellous Stories," mentioned above. In 
tiiis treatise the author quotes largely ftom 
Aristotle's spurious work "De Mirabilihiis 
Auscultationihtts," (cap. 32 — 127.), and also 
from the lost work on the same subject by 
Callimachus (cap. 144—176.). It contains 
Home curious matter, but the greater part of 
the work, as the title might lead one to ex- 
pect, is occupied with the most absurd fables, 
many of which were afterwards repeated and 
embellished by Nicander, Oppian, Plin^, 
.^lian, and otiiers. It was first published in 
Greek and Latin at Basle, 8vo. 1568, edited 
by Guil. Xylander, together with the works of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus " De Vita Sua," 
ApoUonius Dyscolus " Hist Mirab.," Phle- 
gon Trallianus, and Antoninus Liberalis. 
It was edited with notes, and a much im- 
proved text together with Xylander^s Latin 
version by Meursius, at Leiden, 4to. 1619, 
which edition is sometimes bound up with 
ApoUonius Dyscolus and PUegon, and a new 
tiUe-page, " ifistoriarnm Mirabilium Auctores 
Gncci," Leiden, 4to. 1622. It is also contained 
in the seventh volume of the collection of 
Me ursius's works, Florence, fol. 1746. The 
edition of J. Beckmann, Leipzig, 4 to. 1791, 
contains the Greek text Xylander's Latin 
version, and the notes of Xylander, INIeur- 
sias, Beutley, Schneider, Niclas, and others, 
besides those of the editor, who published 
some additional observations in his edition of 
Marbodus "De Gemmis," Gottingen, Svo. 
179'J. The last edition of tliis w ork is by 
Anton Westermann, entitled Scriptores 
Renutt Kirabilinm Gneei, fte.** Brunswick, 
Bvo. 1841. 2. Another of his works, and 
probably the principal work, was entitled 
Btoi, ** lives," and apparenti^ con^sted chiefly 
of memoirs of different philosophers. It is 
not now in existence, but it is frequently 
quoted by AthtnsBiis, Eusebius, and Diogenes 
Laertius, who have preserved stHtoe few 
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fragments of the ^mrk. f?. Utpl A«^t<i)S, | 
*' On Style," quoted by Athenastis. 4. Tlep\ 
Zifa0v, «On AnimalB,'*^ quoted by Bfesychius. 
5. 'AAAoj(£ff«ir, " Metamorphoses," qtint( d by 
Antoninus Liberalis as the work of " Anti- 
gonus," is considered by Fabricins to belong 
to Antigonus Carystius. To tln'sc work-^ is 
added by Fabricius and others uu heroic 
poem, entitled Antipater," 'Avrivarpos, of 
which two lines are quoted by Athenaeus 
(iii. 82. ed. Casaub.). However, Schweig- 
hscuser and Clinton consider that Athenccus 
i>; }i. 10 quoting the "Life of Antipater," by 
AmigoDus, which formed part of his collec- 
tion of "Lives," and that the two verses be- 
long not to Antigonus himself but to some 
unknown poet.* (Fabricius, Biblioth, GraeOf 
vol. iv. p. 303. ed. Harles ; Schw^-igliieuser's 
Index to Atheuseus, torn. xiv. p. 32. ; Clin- 
ton, Fasti HeOen, toL Hi. ; Honnann, Lexi' 
con Bibliograph.) W. A. G. 

ANTIGODUS (^Amiyomi) of Cmut in 
Asia Sfinor, irrote a work on agricnltnre, 
which is now lost, but is referred to by other 
ancient authors who wrote on the same sub- 
ject The time in wUeh he lived «i unknown. 
(Varro, De Re Rustica, i. ].; CoUunella, 1. 
1. ; Fliny, Eienchutf lib. 8. 14, 15, and 17.) I 

I* 8* I 

ANTI'GONT^S CA»n-i70K0j), sumamod 
D08UN CA«<r«»'), that is, he who is about to i 
give. Tbia nickname is said to hare been 

given to him by the Greeks, becaus*' he was ' 
always ready to promise, but not to keep h'm \ 
promises. He was sometimes also called 
Antigonus Euergetes, or Antigonus Soter; 
and as he was the guardian of Philip of 
Macedonia, he is sometimes called Antigonus 
the Guardian (Mrpovoi). 

According to the chronicle of Eusebius, 
Antigonus Doson was a son of Demetrius of 
Oyrene, the son of Deinotriiu; PoIIorcetes, 
by Olynipias, the daughter of Polycletus of 
Larissu. After the death of Demetrius II., 
king of Macedonia, in B. c. 230, Antijronus 
undertook the government of Macedonia in 
the nanie of his ward Philip, the son of De- 
metrius II., who was then only five years 
old. At the couimencement of his regency 
the Dardanians in the north and the Thes- 
salinns in the sonth rose in arms against 
Macedonia to gain their independence, but 
Antigonus defeated their attempts. He mar- 
ried Chryseis, the widow of Demetrius II., 
with the view of seating himself on the 
throne of Macedonia, and he actually as- 
sumed the diadem. The Macedonians per- 
ceiving his ambitious design revolted and 
besieged him in his palace. Autigonu.s, with 
heroic courage, came forward from his 
palace without arms or attendants, flung the 
diadem and his purple nmong the crowd, , 
and told them to give the ensigns of royalty 

• A Greek epiKr&m attributed to Antigonui Carys- 
tius Is preserved in tbe Gn«k AnthoMtf. (llb.Ix. 
I 406. cd. Taucfaa) 
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to some one whom they knew how to obey. 
He reminded them of the benetits he had 
conferred upon his country, and tbe enumer- 
ation of his services together with his in- 
trepidity had such an effect upon the people, 
that they expressed their regret fin* what tbey 
had done, and entreated him to resnme the 
government. But Antigonus refused until 
the leaders of the insurreetion were given 
up to him for punishment. The influence of 
Macedouia in Greece had been gradually 
lost, and Aratus, by his prudent and generous 
conduct, induced Diogenes, the Macedonian 
commander at Athens, to withdraw his gar- 
rison, and to restore Athens to independence. 
About B. c. 228 the .^tolians endeavoured to 
induce Antigonus to make war upon the 
Achaean league, but he was prudent enough 
not to enter into the scheme ; he foresaw a 
change in tbe tdftin of Greece, and deter- 
mined to wait his time, Aratus in the mean 
time kept up an imderstandiog w ith Antigo- 
nus, and negotiated with him Ibr asristance 
against Cleomenes HI. of Sparta. When the 
war between the Achmans and Cleomenes 
broke out, Antigonuswas invited intosonthem 
Greece by Aratus, and Aeroeorinthus, the 
citadel of Corinth and the key of Pelopon« 
nesos, was surrendered to him, Antigonus 
had been prepared for this event, and had 
been waiting in Thessaly. Towards the au- 
tumn of ^e year n. c. :i35, he arrived at the 
isthmus of Corinth. The war against Cleo- 
menes III. and the ^tolians, which now 
began, lasted nearly three years. Cleomenes 
had a fortified position near Corinth, but an 
insurrectiou at Argus compelled him to 
withdraw into Peloponnesus, especially as 
a part of the hostile fleet sailed to the 
coast of Argolis, and thus the road into 
the Peninsula was open to Antigonus, 
who quickly followed Cleomenes to Argos. 
Several important towus opcued their gates 
to Aa Macedonians, but as the winter was 
approaching Antigonus stopped further ope- 
rations and went to the diet of the Achocans 
at iEgium, where he himself dictated the 
terms of peace between himself and the 
Achseans, and he was overwhelmed with 
honours and flattery. In the fallowing 
spring he moved towards Tegen in Arcadia, 
which surrendered to him. Orchomemis 
was taken and plundered by his soldiers. 
Mantinea after a short siege fell into his 
hands : the most distinguished citizens were 
put to death or sent in chains to Mace- 
donia, and the remaining population, women 
and children included, were soM as slaves. 
The empty town was given as a present to 
the Argives, and the name was changed into 
Antigonea, which was still in nse in the lime 
of Plutarch. Antigonus having concluded his 
campaign before the end of the sunuuer, sent 
a part m his troops to Macedonia, and went 
himself again to yEgium. In the summer of 
the next year, n. c. 221, Antigonus marched 
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■with a large army to Sellasia, where Cleome- 
nes was encunped. In the battle which 
ensued, Cleomenet and bn army were com- 
pletely (It'feafctl, and Anttgonus took SfUasia, 
which was plundered and destroyed. Sparta 
now snrrendered 9t discretion, and was 
treated with moderation, as Antii.'nnn? ^vished 
to appear the deliverer of the l^elopouuesus. 
Bnt he changed Ae eonstitation of Sparta, 
and appointed Brachyllcs, a Bcpotian, go- 
vernor of the city. The king only remained 
a few days at Sparta, as he received intelli- 
gence that the Illv rians had invaded Mace- 
donia. Antigonus accordingly hastened 
back, and drove the Illvrians from his do- 
minions. Immedintrly after this victory he 
was attacked by au uiiiess which terminated 
his life in Ihe autumn of the year n. c. 221. 
He "wns succeeded hj his ward Pliilip, who 
was only fourteen years old. The nine years 
during which Antigonns Doson goTemed 
Macedonia were comparatively a happy period 
for the country. His courage and prudence 
secured the kingdom against internal and 
external enemies, and re-established the Ma- 
cedonian influence in Greece. Antigonus is 
praised by Polybius for his prudence and 
moderation, bat his cruel treatment of th» 
Blantineans is inexonsable. (Justinns, xxriii. 
3, 4.; Athentciis, vi. 251.; Livy, xl. 5-4.; 
Polybius, ii. 45 — 70.; Plutarch, Cieomenes and 
Arattu i Suidas, under *hvriycimt ; Niehohr, 
Kleine Schn'fien, p. 232. &c.; Schorn, (7e- 
achichte Griechenltmd»t vm der EnUtekung des 
UkiisekeH tmd a^Sitekat Bimde* 5m au/ die 
Zent^nmg CoruUkM, p. 98. &c., and p. 1 14— 
13S.) L. S. 

ANTI'OONUS CAKTfyww), son of Echb- 
CBATE8, the brother of Antigonus Doson. 
, He was a faithful friend of Philip V. of Ma- 
cedonia, and hated by Pliilip's son, Perseus, 
who had influf'ed his father by calumny to 
put to death his son Demetrius. Philip from 
the moment that the act was committed sank 
into deep grief, as he was haunted by the 
idea that he might have wronged Denu trius. 
Antigonos offcea hinted that he knew who 
was the gnilty person ; and wlicn Philip at 
lust iusisted upon knowing the secret, Anti- 
gonus, unwilling to make nie revdation him- 
self, produced Xychus ns a witness. When 
the crime thus became known to the king, 
Perseus withdrew to Thrace. Philip, to pre- 
vent Perseus reaping the fruit of his false- 
hood, declared Antigonus his successor on 
the til rone of Macedonia, and soon after died, 
B.C. 179. His physician, who liad kept up a 
secret correspondence with Perseus, imme- 
diately informed him of the event Perseus 
succeeded in gaining possession of the throne, 
and immediately put Antigonus to death. 
(Livv, xl. .54—58.) L. S. 

Ai^TI GONUS EUE'RGETES. TAkxi- 
ooRira Domir.] ' 

ANTI'GONUS CAi'T.Vfoj), surnamed 
OONA'TAS or OOKMA'TA3 (Foiwcb). a 
18 



I grandson of Antigonus, king of Asia, and 
sou of Demetrius Poliorcetes, by Phila, the 
daughter of Antipater. Daring Oe Hfe^e 
of his father, Antigonus stood by him in his 
varied fortunes. In u. c. 287, when De- 
metrius was espdled from Macedonia and 
fled into Asia, Antk ir,ii^ kept pofs ^-ci,,,, Qf 
his post in the Pelopouaesus, and when at 
last Demetrius fell into the hands of Selencns, 
Antigonus offered himself and all he pos- 
sessed as a ransom for his father : but De- 
metrius died a prisoner. [Demetrius Po- 
i.iORC£TR».] Antigonus had been declared 
king of Macedonia by his father, but he 
does not appear to have adopted that title till 
after his tather's death, in n. c. 283. Anti- 
gonus at this time possessed only a few towns 
in Greece, which were occupied by his gar- 
risons, and gave him some influence in the 
affairs of Greece. After the nmrder of Se- 
leucus, in n. c. 280, by Ptolemy Cerauna^ , 
Antigonus began the contest for the throne 
of Macedonia with Ptolemy Ceraunus, but 
being defeated in a sea-fight, he withdrew to 
the coast of Bmotia. During the period which 
followed, he was prevented from making any 
further attempts upon Macedonia, partly by 
the insurrectioDs in the Greek towns, where 
the spirit of freedom was revising, and partly 
by the invasion of Greece by the Gauls under 
Brennus. After the death of Sostlienes, one of 
the claimants of the throne of Iboedoma, who 
had maintained himself for two years and then 
was killed in battle against the Gauls, Mace- 
donia fell into anardiy, and several pretenders 
disputed the throne. Antipater, a nephew 
of Cassander, maintained liis position longest, 
hut he was defeated in n. e. 376 hy Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, who novr o'-r-npled the throne 
of Macedonia. Antigonus owed his victory 
in a great measure to his Gallic mercenaries. 
His active energy was required in several 
quarters at once to secure his tottering throne 
against attacks tttm within and w iihout, as 
well as to recover several districts which had 
been severt'd from liis kingdom. A new 
pretender now rose in tiie j)erson of Antio- 
chus I., kir L- ' K Svria, who claimed the king- 
dom of Macedonia as the heir of his father 
Seleucus ; but the matter was settled ami* 
cably between the two kings. Scarcely was 
this danger averted wlieu the Gauls again 
invaded Macedonia, but they were com- 
pletely defeated, and Antigonns now be- 
sieged the tyrant Apoliudorus in his fortress 
of CassandicB. The siege lasted ten moirtha 
without any prospect of a succossftd result, 
until at last the tyrant was betrayed into 
the hands of his enemy and put to death. 
The throne of Macedonia was now appa- 
rently secure, and the king thought that 
the time was come for crushing the spirit 
of liberty in the towns of Greece. But 
while he was preparing his campaign, Pyrrhus 
returned from Italy, in n. r. 274, and having 
DO means to support his troops, and bearing 
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also a peraonal grudge against Antigonns, 
who had refused to send lum relief to Italy, 
Pyrrhoa iaraded Macedonia. The people 
flook«d to his Mtendard, and a great batd* 

shrp.vf i! that the power of Antigomis rested 
merely on his mercenaries. Antigonus lost 
his throne ia b. c 273« Imt maintained hinuadf 
in the maritime towns of Macedonia, where 
he waited for an opportunity of recovering 
what was lost. BdTore Pyrrhus undertook 
any thing further, he marched into Pelopon- 
nesus, and Antigonus availed himself of the 
absence of Pyrrhus to recover Macedonia, 
which he found the more easy as the cruel 
and sav:ige conduct of the soldiers whom 
Pyrrhus had left hehind bad dugiuted the 
Jdacedonhitis. 

After the death of Fyrrhus at Argos, 
in B. c. 272, Antigoniis i^;am appeared safe 
in his dominions, and he now resumed his 
project of uniting all Greece with Mace- 
dtuiia He succeeded in extending his sway 
over Peloponnesus, and to accomplish his 
plans the more successfully he supported the 
numerous tjTants who sprang up in various 
parts of Greece, and some of whom owed 
their power to him. Some of the tyrants, as 
Aristotimus of Elis, committed, under his pro- 
tection, the most revolting outrages. Bat the 
means which Antigonos nad reconrse to for 
establishing his supremacy in Greece did not 
answer their end, and only revived an ancient 
nnion among a great portion of the Greeks, 
which is known by the name of the Acha-au 
league. After the subjugation of several Greek 
towns, Antigonos began, in B.c. 268, the siege 
of Athens ; and when, after a long protracted 
blockade, Athens was on the point of sur- 
rendering, an event ocennred which saved 
Athens, and again threatened to deprive An- 
tigonus of his throne ; Alexander of Epirus, 
the son of Pyrrhus, marched with an army 
into Macedonia. Antigonus raised the siege 
of Athens, and hastened to Macedonia. His 
army treacherously went over to Alexander. 
Mncp'lrsnia was lost ; Thessaly alone and 
his tireek subjects remained faithful to him. 
But fortune quickly turned in his &vonr. 
Demetrius, whom Justin calls a son, and 
others a brother of Antigonus Gonatas, col- 
lected fresh troops, deteated Alexander in a 
battle near Derdium, and not only expelled 
him from Macedonia, but compelled him to 
surrender his own kingdom of Epints, and 
flee to Acarnania. Epirns however re- 
mained only a short time in the possession 
of Antigonus, as the Epirots, with the assist- 
ance of the .^tolians, expelled the Macedo- 
nians and restored Alexander to the throne. 
Id the meantime Areas of Sparta had con- 
quered several possessions in Peloponnesus 
which belonged to Antigonus, and as soon as 
Antigonus had settled the affair with Alex- 
ander of Epirus, he hastened to the isthmus 
of Corinth. In B.C. S65 he Ibnght a battle 
near Oorinth, in which Aiens fell, and his 
Id 



Spartans were compelled to return home. 

After this victory Antigonus again turned 
his thoughts towards Athena, the conquest of 
which was his fhvonrito scheme, notwilhsbmd- 
ing his oaths and treaties. He besieged the 
city in vain until the autumn of b. c 263, 
and tiien concluded a trace. The Athenians 
confiding in the king's honesty proTvI, ri 
themselves only with sufficient supplies till 
the autumn of the next year, and jvst before 
the harve{?t of the year n. c. 262 was about 
to commence, Antigonus unexpectedly ap- 
peared with his army before the city. The 
Athenians were compelled to admit ^Int-p- 
doniau troops. The upper part of the city 
and the Museum however were evacoated 
again r'ft'T tlie fortifications were destroyed. 
Antigonus was now at peace for several 
years, donng which however he did every 
thing to prevent the extension of the Achfcan 
league. In b.c. 243 Aratus succeeded iu 
taking possession of Acroconnthus and ex- 
pelling the Macedonian garrison, and after 
this event the Macedonian influence in Pelo- 
ponnesus died away. Corinth and .Megara 
joined the league, which also concluded an 
alliance wifli Egypt, to protect itself against 
JTacedonia. Antigonus, bent upon recover- 
ing what he had lost, formed still closer con- 
nections with the tyrants who still existed in 
several parts of Greece, and concluded an 
alliance with the ^l:^tolians. Emissaries were 
even sent by Antigonus and Aristippus, tyrant 
of Argos, to assassinate Aratus. A war broke 
out between the Acbseans and JEtolians, in 
which Antigonos took no part After the 
defeat of the ^-Etolians near Pallene in Pelo- 
ponnestis by Arattis, a peace was concluded 
with Ham sdonia, as Antigonus now saw that 
it was impossible to effect any thing against 
the Achxan league, and he thought it ad- « 
visable to secure by a treaty what he still 
possessed in Greece. He died shortly after, 
at the age of eiglity, in B.C. 240, and left his 
kingdom in a prosperous conditioii to his son 
Demetrius 11. The surname Gonatas is 
usually derived from Gonni or Gona, a town 
of Perrhsebia in Thessaly, which is said to 
have been the place wlu re lie wa.s bom and 
educated. Rut Niebuiir tiuuks lliat Gonatas 
is a Macedonian word and the same as the 
Romaic yovaras, an iron plate to protect the 
knee, and that Antigonus derived his sur- 
name from wearing this unusual piece of 
armour. His reason for thinking so is the 
circumstance that Demetrius Poliorcetes did 
not come into the possession of Thessaly till 
after Antigonus had grown up to manhood. 
If his name is derived ft-om the town, the 
penultima will 1>e long ((ionatas) according 
to the best analogy. (Plutarch, JJemetrim, 
Pyrrhus, Aratus, Apophthegm. Reg.; Justinus, 
xvii. '2., xxiv. 1., xxv. 1, -J, 3., xxvi. 1,2.; 
Pausanias, i. 13.; Polybius, ii. 43 — 45., ix. 
S9. S4. s Niehnhr, Km» Shhriften, p. ^27. ; 
Scfaoni, CresdUcftCe OrieehefdtmdSf von der 
C 3 
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EntMielumg de» SiolU^e» vnd aekSucken 
Bmdes, §-c., p. 39—83.) I>. S. 

ANTl'GONUS THE GUARDIAN. 
[AimaoMiTS Dosok.] 

ANTrcONUS fAiT-rYovoj), son of Hyrca- 
HVS I., and brother of Aristobulos I. During 
the lifetbil6 of his father, Antigonus and his 
elder brother conducted the siege of Samaria, 
and defeated Antiochus of Cyzicus, who came 
to the assistance of the Samarians. After 
the death of Hyrcanxis, ti. r. 107, Aristobulus 
chanfjed the dignity of high priest, which he 
inherited, into that of king of Judsca, and the 
kingly dignity remaint d iti his family until 
the death of Antigonus, the sou of Aristo- 
bulos II. Aristobulus on aseending the 
throne inific >iis brother Antifjonus, of whom 
he was very loud, his colleague, and threw 
all the other members of his family into 
prison. Antigonus, however, did not long 
enjoy his dignity. He had many secret 
atemies, and among them his brother's wife. 
They did all that they could to render him 
suspected by his brother, who was even 
told that Antigonus entertained the design of 
killing him and setting himself up as sole 
king. Aristobulus disbelieved these reports ; 
but on one occasion while he was ill he was 
more intimidated than usual, and gave orders 
that eY«ry one who entered his palace In 
arms should immediately be put to death. 
The queen and her associates persuaded the 
unsuspecdng Antigonus to go and see his 
brother in full armour, and as he entered 
the palace, he was cut down by the guards, 

B.C. 106. [HTIICAlVITa $ AuSTOBITLirS I.] 

(Joseplius, Jewish Antiq. xiii. 10. § 2., 11. 
\ 1. and 2. ; Jewish War^ L 3.) L. S. 

ANTrOONUS^ snmamed Sochjeitb, 
from the town of Socho in .!tida>a, was a 
■> Jewish teacher and the succe«^r of the high 
priest Simeottt taniamed the Just, who is 
called a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great. An opinion of his set forth by his 
disciple Zadok, tibat virtue must be practised 
without any view to rewards was, according 
to the Jewish tradition, supposed to have 
given rise to tlie sectof the Sadducees. (Winer, 
Bihlisrln's B«ab»ifrterbuehf uoder **Saddu- 
cacer."*) L. S. 

ANTrOONUS 80TER. [AimaoKvs 
DosoN.] 

ANTILES, ANTILIS, ANTILLLS. 
TAntyllos.] 

ANTILLON, ISIDO'RO l>K, wris ^or-i in 
a village of Aragon, in what year is uncertain. 
He studied at Saragossa, where he distin- 
guished himself. Soon after the termination 
of his academic career he was appointed pro- 
fessor of astronomy, geography, and history 
to the royal college of nobles at Madrid. 
Antillon was one of the most enthusiastic 
opponenta of the French invasion in 1808. 
He was one of the junta which conducted 
the defence of Saragossa. After the reduction 
pf diat city he took Tefligo in Seville where 
SO 



be took part in several periodicals published 

with a view to stimuh;^ the Spaniards to re- 
sistance. Thence he was obliged to fly to 
Cadiz, and subseqaently to Ab^drea, where 
he contributed to the " Aurora," a jiatriotic 
journal. Antillon was quite as much an anti- 
royalist as an anti-gallican. His sentiments 
were little calculated to promote his interests 
when Ferdinand VII. re-ascended the throne. 
He was arrested by order of the king in 1820, 
and sent for trial to Saragofssa, hut died at a 
village on the way, and was hurriedly in- 
terral During IBu^'a brief trinmph his 
body was removed to a more honourable 
place of sepulture. Antillon published a 
number of maps and memoirs, scientific and 
political. His most esteemt^d vork is: — 
" Elementos de la Geograha, astronomica, 
natural y scientifica de Espaiia y Portugal.'* 
We have not been able to ascertain the date 
of the first edition of this work ; the second 
was published in 1815 ; the third at Madrid 
in 1824. A French translation of the second 
edition appeared at Paris in 1823. The 
I translator omits Antillon's critical examination 
of the methods employed to determine the 
positions and altitudes of a niunber of places 
in the Peninsula Important in a geodetic point 
of view. (^Supplement to the Biographie Uni- 
veneBet Toce •* Antillon j " GSographie phy- 
sique et politique (TEspagne et du Portugal, 
par ]>ou Isidore Antillon \ Maxuti du Li- 
hrettre, par Bmnet) W. W. 

ANTIMA'CIIIDES. [ Antistates.] 
ANTI'MACHUS, a Grecian statuary who 
is mentioned by Pliny as the antiior of some 
statues of noble women. His date and covm- 
try are unknown. (Piiny, Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 
8 ) B. W.Jno. 

ANTI'M A CHUS ('Ain-rjuoxor). There aro 
three Greek poets of this name. 

AMTiMAOBQe of C1.AKO8, a email town 
in the territory of Colophon, whence he is 
usually called a Colo^onian. He was a son 
of Hyparchus, and limed towards the end of 
the Peloponnesian war (n.c. 404). He dis- 
tinguished himself as an epic and elegiac 
poet. The statement of Snidas, that he was 
a disciple of Panyasis, Is scarcely reconcile- 
able with chronology. Plutarch, in his life 
of Lysander, relates that at the l^sttval of the 
Lysandria, which the Samians celebrated 
in honour of Lysander, Antimachus had a 
poetical contest with one Niceralns of Hera> 
clea, and Lysander himself awarded the prize 
to Niceratus. This defeat disheartened An- 
timachus so much that he destroyed his own 
' poem, but Plato the ])lillosopher, then a 
young man, who happened to be present, 
comforted the disconsolate poet. Cicero re- 
lates another anecdote in which Antlmachns 
is likewise brought in contact with I'lato. 
On one occasion, he says, Antimachus read 
his great poem (probably " The Thebals") to 
a numerous audience ; but all his hearers 
finding iSb» poem too tedioas gradually with- 
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drew, with the exception of Plato, and the 
poet observing this, said, " I shall continue to 
read, for one Plato is to me worth thousands 
of others." It is almost certain that the state- 
ments of Plutarch and Cicero do not refer to 
the same occurrence, for it is not likely that 
the flatterinff Greeks, on an occasion like the 
Lysandria, UKwkL have withdrawn from the 
public solemnity. In Cicero's account there- 
fore Plato must be conceived to have heard 
Antimaehin either at Athens or in Asia Mi- 
nor. A similar anecdote to that related hy 
Cicero is also told of the poet Antagoras of 
RluMles, who likewise wrote a Theoais, and 
Welcker has adduced good reasons for be- 
lieving that Plato did not hear Antimachust 
and was not present at the Lysandria in 
Samos. He is therefore of opinion that both 
anecdotes are either pure inventions or that 
the story abont Antagoras was applied to 
Antiniachus by some friend of his, to show 
that althougli the multitude did not appreciate 
his productions, they were duly viklaed by 
the learned. If then these anecdotes must be 
rejected, we know nothing of the life of An- 
timaehns cxeept that he was attached to Lyde, 
•whom some call his ni'^tre^-s luid others his 
wife, and tliat she died ai an early age. The 
poet sought consolation for his sorrow in 
writing' an clepy, which he called "Lyde," 
and iu which he enumerated all the in- 
stnices in the heroic age of Greece in which 
heroes had been deprived of their favourites 
by death. This elegy, which consisted of 
several books, was very celebrated in anti- 
quity, though it does not appear to have been 
much relished by the grammarians of Alex- 
andria. Its vahie consisted chiefly in the 
mythical and antiquarian lore incorporated in 
it, and it was on aeeoont of the quantity of 
mythical information scattered through the 
poem that Agatharchidcs of Cnidos made an 
abridgement of it The fhigments of this 
elegy are collected in the works cited below. 

The principal poem of Antimacbus was 
his ** Thehais.** It was a work of immense 
length, though it is not very credible, as 
Porpbyrion says in his " Commentary on 
Horace,** Aal Ae first twenty-tfaree books 
contained only the events previous to the 
arrival of the seven heroes at Thebes. If, as 
it k stated by the Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
the poem also contained the war of the Tpi- 
goni, that is, the sons of the seven heroes, 
against Thebes, it must have been of enor- 
mou.s extent. From the extant fragments 
we may infer that the poem began with the 
story of Agenor and his daughter Europa, 
and ended m ith the restoration of DioniedeB 
in .^tolia by .^Ucma^on. The " Thebais " 
was, like tlie " Lyde," a mass of mythical 
learning, and every thing in ancient story that 
was in any way connected with the subject 
was introduced into the poem. These ma- 
terials were not worked up skilfully ; the 
poem was ddietoni in poetio feeling, and also 



in artistic construction. This is the opinion 
of Quinctilian, with whom the other ancient 
critics agree. Antimachus borrowed expres- 
sions from the tragic writers, and frequently 
introduced Doric forms. The composition 
was merely the result of labour, Antimachus 
is the first of that numerous class of poets of 
the Alexandrine period with whom learning 
was a suhstitute for genius, and who wrote 
for the learned instead of for the world. In 
the Alexandrine canon Antimachus was 
ranked, next to Homer, as the first epic poet 
of Greece, and the emperor Hadrian is said 
to have pr efer red his poetry to the ** Iliad*' 
and " 0 . 1 \- s > r y . " I '> I ; i 1 i s t ! ; e 8 e two great poems 
the aiicieuts mention several other works of 
Antimachus, but it is donbtfiil if these woiiis 
bclonfrto Antininrlnis of Claros or to either of 
the other two pocti) uf the same name. These 
works are t — 1. "Artemis** ("Aprf/tiy), of 
which the second book is quoted by Stepha- 
uusof Byzantium. 2. "Delta" (AfAra), aud 
3. "laefaine** Cl«x'^)> Suidas calls Anti- 
machus a p-aramarian, wliich V. A. AVolf 
considers to be a mistake arising from a con- 
fusion of the poet of Claros with a gram- 
marian of the same name. Wolf nho thinks 
that the edition of the Homeric i>oenib as- 
cribed to Antimachus refers only to the copy 
which Antimachus used, and in which he 
made some marf^inal notes. The fragments 
of Antiniachus have been collected by C. A, 
G. Schellenberg, Halle, 1786, 8vo. with a 
critical "Epistola" by F. A. Wolf to the 
editor. Those belonging to the " Thebais ** 
are also contained in DUntzcr, " Die Frag- 
mente der Kpischen Poesie," p. 99., &c., and 
Nachtrag," p. 38., &c. Compare Hlornfield 
in the " Classical Journal," iv. 231. ; Bach, 
'* PUIetK, Hermesianaeds, &e. Reftqniip. Ac- 
cedit Epimetnim de Antimachi Lvda, ' ]>. 
240. i Welcker, "Der f^ische Cyclus," p. 
102—110. 

AxTiMArntTs of Hkuopolis m Egypt, 
an epic poet who seems to have lived before 
the time of Augustus. According to Suidas 
he wa.s the author of a poem called Kocrfioiroda 
("The Creation of the World "J, which con- 
sisted of three thousand seven hundred and 
eighty hexaiiictcrlines. Tzet2e8,on Lycopliron 
(245), quotes three hexameter lines from some 
Antimachus, in which the landing of Achilles 
on the coast of Troy is described ; bnt a.s no 
distinguishing epithet is given to the poet it 
is uncertain to which of nie three poets tiie 
lines belong. 

Antimachus of Tkos, an epic poet, who 
must have lived at a very early period if, 
as Clemens of Alexandria states, Apias 
imitated one of his verses. From a state- 
ment in Plutarch it would seem that Anti- 
machus had spoken in one of his works of 
the eclipse which was supposed to have oc- 
curred on the day on which Rome was 
founded. But we know neither the time at 
wMeh he lived, nor on what subjects he 
C 3 
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wrote. Only one line of his is preserved in 
Clemens Alexandiinns. (^Slromata, vi. 622. ; 

Piutarch, Bomulus, 12.) L. S. 

ANTIMACO, MARCANTO'NIO, was 
one of those Italian scliolBrs who distin- 
guished themselves as teachers and critics in 
philology, after the great restoration of Grecian 
learning in the fifteenth century. The name 
hy which he is known has the air of being, 
not his genuine family name, but one of the 
favourite translations of a modem word into 
a classical form. However, nono of the notices 
of his life that have heen consulted mention 
any sudh change. Antimaco, or Antimachus, 
was bom in Mantua about the year 1473. 
In his youth he tra\'elU'(l into Greece, and 
there spent five years, under the imtrvction 
of a celebrated teacher of the langnage ; after 
which he returned to Italy. For some 
time he taught classical literature, especially 
Greek, in his native town ; but at length, 
probably abont 1527, he was invited to a 
professorship in the university of Ferrara, 
which he held during the remainder of his 
life. He is supposed to hare died in 19.52. 
Antimaco wrote verses, both in Latin and in 
Greek ; but the only published works of his 
that deserve an^ ncSiee were translations 
from the Greek mto Latin. A volume con- 
taining all these wm published at Basle, ibr 
the first and last tinM^ in 1540, small 4ta 
The pieces of which it gives translations are 
the following : — 1. The two Books on the 
History of Greece after the Battle of Blan- 
tinea, written by the modern Platonist, 
Gemistus Pletho ; 2. the first four chapters 
fioin the ** Ars Rhetorica" of Dionysius of 
Ilalicamassns ; 3. a considerable part (which 
the translator seems to have had some inten- 
tion of completing^ of the treatise " De In- 
terpretationc," ascribed to Demetrius Phale- 
reus ; 4. the preface of Polyoinus. To these 
translations is added an original composition, 
" Marci Antonii Antimachi de Laiulibus 
Grascarum Litcrarum Oratio." The trans- 
lations by Antimachus from Demetrius soon 
dropped out of notice. His translations from 
Dionysius- were more fortunate. Indeed, they 
appear, in an amended form, in the current 
editions of our own time. The^ were 
adopted by Sylburgius in his edition of 
Dionysius, Frankfort, 1586, foL ; and after 
scvenil subs^ueut republications, they were 
received in Hudson's edition, Oxfbrd, 1704, 
fol., and thence transferred to Reiske's, Leip- 
zig, 1 7 74-75, 8vo. They are also in the curious 
collection of critical treatises entitled Degli 
Atitori del ben parlare, per secolari e reli- 
giosi, Opere diverse;" Venice, 1743, 4to., 
part iv. vol. iv. p. 609 — 617. Antimaco was 
held in much esteem by his contemporaries. 
G^raldi wrote an epitaph on him, which 
wdl be found in Gmter {DelkicB Italvn/m 
Poetarum, 1608, i. and made him 

one of the interlocutors in his " Two Dia- 
lognes on the Poets of his own Times*** 
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(Tiraboschi, Storia JJella Letteratura Itedianct, 
1787->1794, 4ta tu. 1110;; Bflaasuehelli, 
Sa l f tori dltalutf Qyraldos, Optru, ii. 521. 
1696. foL) W. S. 

ANTIN. D'. [GoNDBiH.] 

ANTINE, MAUR FRANCOIS D', a 
Benedictine monk of the congregation of St. 
Manr, was born on the 1st of April, 1688, at 
Gonrieux, in the diocese of Liege, and edu- 
cated at Douai. lu 1712 he took the vows, 
and, after teaching philosophy for one year 
in the abbey of St. Nicaise at Ueims, -wa.s 
sent to Paris, where it was intended he should 
be employed on an edition of the "Decretals.** 
That plan being abandoned, his attention 
was turned to the completion of a new im- 
pression of Du Cange's Glossary, which had 
been already partly prepared by the Bene- 
dictine brethren Guenie, Toustain, and Le 
Pelletier. He succeeded in producing five 
volumes of the collection by the year 1734, 
when he was disabled fh>m proceeding in 
consequence of his banishment to Pontoise, 
on suspicion of a leaning to Jansenism. He 
left the sixth and last volnni^ however, 
nearly ready for the press, and it was issued 
shortly after. 

In his exile he devoted himself to tiie study 
of the Psalms of David in the original, from 
which he executed a translation, which was 
published at Phris, wiUi notes, in 1738, and 
so well received that it soon ran through 
three editions. Being recalled to Paris, he 
was appointed to assist Bouquet hi the pub- 
lication of the " Historians of France," but he 
proceeded no further than to make some 
researches into the history of the crusades. 
Out of this employment, nevertheless, grew 
the idea of the work by which D Autinc is 
now chiefly remembered, the " Art de Ve- 
rifier les Dates." The difficulties he met 
with in his studies induced him to prepare 
for his own use a chronological table of 
events from the birth of our Sa\ iour, and a 
perpetual calendar, to which he intended to 
add tables of the councils, the succession of 
the popes, and other matters. An attack of 
apoplexy which he suffered in 1743, about 
the time when he was commencing the exe- 
cution of his plan, prevented him from pro- 
ceeding with his labours so vigorously as he 
proposed; but he had already completed the 
perpetual calendar and chronological table, 
when a second attack of apoplexy sinddenly 
carried him off, on the 3d of November, 1 740, 
in his fifty-ninth year. The plan he had 
sketched out was taken op by the Benedictine 
brethren Clemcncet and Durand, by whom 
the " Art de Vt ritier les Dates " was com- 
pleted and published in one volume folio. Its 
great utility, which was immediately per- 
ceived, has caused it to pass through nu- 
merous editions. Each new editor has aug- 
mented the work so considerably, and tiie 
supplements and continuations have become 
in eoofse oftime so volnminotts, that D'Antine 
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-would ii<»v have aome difiealty in reoog* 

nisin<; his own project under tiie Imlkjforni 
into which it has grown. 
In private life D'Antine was exceedingly 

amiablo, and liis disposition was cheerful, lit- 
possessed a peculiar faiculty of imparting 
comfort and consolation to the afflicted, 
"which ho was fond of exercising, and his 
chai'ity was a conspicuous feature of his cha- 
racter. (Preface to L'Art de Verifier les 
Datis (Irjiiii.s la iN'/WAtai^f Je yntre Scuineur, | 
3d edit. Paris, 17^3, xii. xvii. ; Le Long, 
Bibliotheque Historique de la Jhmce, edit. 
Fevret de Fotitette, ii. 22.) J. W. 

ANTi^•0 KI, ANTO NIO LODOVI'CO, 
▼as bom at Aquila, in tlie kiufjdoni of Naples, 
on the 24ih August, 1704, and educated for 
the church. He became warmly attached to 
the study of antiquities, especially those of 
his native district, the Abruzzi, and, while 
yet Tery young, contributed a mnnber of 
articles on the Greek and Latin inscriptions 
aad remains of the Abruzzi to Muratori's 
** Novns AntiqtMinim Inscriptionnm Thesan^ 
rus." He is mentioned with high praise in 
the sixth volume of Muratori's " Antiquitates 
Italics Medii iEvi,'* which contains a ehn>> 
nicle and other collections relating to the 
history of Aquila, arranged by him. Anti- 
nori, on his visits to Rome, hecame so high 
in favour with Pope Benedict XIV. that he 
was offered the post of librarian at Bologna, 
which however he declined on die plea ill 
hen'*li In 174.') the King of Naples nomi- 
nated him to the archbishopric of Lanciano, 
wluch he held for nine years, and then be- 
came metropolitan of .\cerenza and Matcra. 
Four years aiUr, he resigned his appoint- 
ments and retired to private life, on a pen- 
sion of five hundred dticnts and some small 
benefices. He died on the Ist March, 1778, 
of apoplexy, in his seventy-fourth year. 

Durin<? his retirement Antinorl employed 
hiraseli' in his old pursuit, and he left behind 
him a vast mass of anti(|uarian collections, 
which he intended to publish ; but the numer- 
ous a p p 1 i cations from the court of Naples, for his 
adviee and information on matters relating to 
the Abruzzi, took up so much of his time that 
he was never able to execute the task. After 
his death, his brother (Jennaro announced 
them for publication, and in the year 1781 
they began to appear, underlie title of **Rac- 
colta di Meinorie Istoriche delle Tre Provincie 
degU Abbruzzi," Naples, 4to. Four volumes 
were pablislted, the last in 1783, when the 
work stopped, although the MS. collections 
are said to have been sufficient for fifteen 
volames. The publication is not considered 
to have added to Antinori's reputation, though 
it contains valuable materials for the future 
historian of the Abnutsl. (Memoir prefixed 

to the Rticroltii (li yfrmnrir dnjii Ahhnizzt, vol. 
i., which is derived iVoin the Antoltujla Ro- 
mana for 1788, iv. 32 4— 3.^'2. ; Life^ by D. 
VaocoUni, in Tipaldo's Mioyt/ifia Itaiiani 
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IButbi M Seeoh X VITL m. 304, 305. ; Max- 

zuchelll, Scrittori (rTtiilia, i. part ii. p. 844. ; 
Lombardi, Storin deiia Letleratura Jtaiiana 
nel Secoio XVIIL, iv. 165.) J. W. 

ANTI'NOUS ('Avt/i'ouj), a chief of the 
Epirots. In the year B.c. 172, when the 
Romans had declared war against King Per- 
seus of Macedonia, Antinous and Cephalus 
were at the head of the Molossiau state, and 
both were connected by friendship with the 
rfivnl house of Macedonia, There was at 
tiiiii lime in Epirus a young man of the name 
of Charops, who had been educated at Home, 
and was anxious to gain the favour of the 
Rowans. With this view he calumniated 
the chiefs of the Molossians* and represented 
their friendship for Perseus as treacherous 
hostility towards Rome. Both the chiefs, 
however, wished for the continuance of peace 
between Rome and Macedonia, as they fore- 
saw that war would bring ruin upon Mace- 
donia ; hut they were nevertheless deter- 
mined to abide by the treaty which bound 
them to assut tiie Romans. With these up- 
right intentions, they at first despised the 
intrigues of Cliarops ; but when they saw 
that several iEtolians who had been calnm* 
niated in a similar manner by Lyciscus were 
led to Rome as prisoners, they thought it 
prudent to he on their guard. At last they 
$awno safety for themselves except in openly 
joining the Macedonians and inducing the 
Molossians to do the same. After the battle 
of Pydna in b.c. 1G8, when L. Anicius in- 
vaded Epirus to punish the revolted Molos- 
sians, Antinous and a chief named Theodotua 
fought bravely and died in battle. Their 
country fell into the hands of the Romans. 
Although Pol) ))ius cleariy shows how An- 
tinous and his friends were compelled ngainst 
their own inclination to side with Mace- 
donia, yet Livy represents them as traitors, 
without adding a word to explain or excuse 
tncir conduct. (Poly bins, xxvii. xxx. 
7. J Livy, xlv. 26.) L. 8. 

ANTI'NOUS ('AKTf»'ot.s), a beautiful youth 
and a favourite of the emperor Hadrian. 
He was a native of the town of Bithynnm, 
also called Claudiopolis, in Bithynia. His 
beauty led the emperor to take nim as his 
page and companion in all his journeys. In 
A. D. 132, wlule Hadrian was staying in 
Egypt, Antlnons was drowned in the Mile. 
Hadrian himself said that Antinous fell into 
the Nile by accident, but I>ion Cassias thinks 
it more probable, that he threw himself into 
the river with the view of averting some 
danger which threatened his roaster. Ha- 
drian's grief knew no bounds. On the spot 
■where his favourite had perished (the site of 
the ancient town of Besa) he built a city 
wliieh was called Antinoopolis or Antinoea. 
Temples were raised to Antinous in Kg^'pt 
and several parts of Greece, and the num- 
ber of his statues was inunense. The con- 
stellation which bears the name Antinoos 
c 4 
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to the present day was declared by the 
Boodmiyen to be Ae aoul of Antinous, and 

to have come into existence on the day on 
trhich Antinous died. In some places, as at 
Bithynom and at Mantinea in Peloponnesus, 
Antinous was worshipjped as agodi and in 
the latter place mysteries were celebrated in 
honour of him every year, and games every 
fifth year. The numerous statues, busts, 
Teliefii, and paintings, in which Antinonswas 
represented, and in some of which his figure 
was idealised into that of a beautiful Bacchus, 
gare a fresh impnlse to the fine arts. Han y 
representations of Antinous. < -]> nlully heads, 
are still extant : they are of ext^uisite beauty, 
and will bear commrison with the works of 
the best periods of Grecian art. There are 
also coins which were struck in honour of 
AntinooSy bnt it is remarkable that all of 
them were stnick in Greek towns, and none at 
Home or in the Koman colonies. ( l^vusanias, 
viii. 9. 4.; IKon Cassius, Ixix. II. ; Spartia&ns, 
Hadrian^ 14,; Eckhel, Doctrina Numnrtm, 
vi, 528, &c.; K. Levezow, Ueber den AiUi- 
nom, dargestellt in den KunaUlenkm^em dea 
Alterthums, Herlin, 1808, 4to.) T- S. 

ANTI'OCIIIS CAvTJoxfj). aGreek woman, 
who paid some attention to medicine. With 
respect to her date, she must ha\ o li\ ed in or 
before the tirst century after Christ, as one 
of her medical preparations was inserted by 
Asclepiadcs Pharmacion in the fourth hook 
of his pharmaceutical work called " Mar- 
cellas." She may perhaps be the same per- 
son to whom Meraclides of Tarentum ad- 
dressed his work on "Hajmorrhage from the 
Kose," and in this ca.se must liave lived in 
the third century before Christ. (Galen, JJe 
Compnt. Medicnm. tee. Loeog, lib. iii. cap. 3. 
torn. xii. p. f-'M., I ll Iviihn, lib. ix- capi S., 
Jib. X. cap. 2. torn. xiii. p. 250. 341.) 

W. A. G. 

ANTI'OCHUS, an Athenian sculptor, 
part of whose name remained on a colossal 
statue of Hhierra whieh was preserved in 
the Villa lovisi, at Rome. Winckelmann 
describes this woric, and says it was valgar, 
and eoanse in its execution. He oannot de- 
tern'.ine at -what period the artist lived, bttt| 
judging from the iu^riptiou, he thinks it 
must have been long anterior to tlu* time of 
Trajan. (Winckeliuum, StioHu dvllv Arti, 
^■c. ii. 2a-i-5.) R. W. jun. 

ANTI'OCHUS C^rrloxos\ an ancient 
physician, who was probably a contemporary 
of Galen at Rome, in the second century after 
Christ. He lived to a very gtett age with 
hardly any sickness, and when more than 
eighty years of age he was able to walk to 
the forum every day, and used to risit his 
patients on foot- GaJen gives a minute ac- 
count of his way of living, which is interest- 
ing. He may perhaps be the physician, one 
of whose medical prescri^tiotts is preserved 
by AStins and Panins JEgmeta* hot he n pro- 
hahly not the same person who is quoted by 
24 



Galen under the name of " Antiochus Philo- 
metor." [Antiochus PniLOMETon.] (Ga>- 
len, Ve Sanit. Tucnda, lib. v. cap. 4. tom. vi. 
p. 332. ed. Kiihn ; Actius, tetrab. i. serm. 
iii. cap. 114. p. 137. cd. H. Stcph.; Paulas 
ililgineta, lib.viL cap. 8. p. 652. ed. II. Steph.; 
Fabricius, BiUhth, Grteca, vol. xiii. p. 64. 
ed. vet.) W. A G. 

ANTI'OCHUS ('Ai^ioxoOi ^ ancient 
physician* sunt, and martyr, whose memory 
is celebrated by the Romish church on the 
13th of December, was a native of Mauri- 
tania, and belonged to an equestrian fkmily. 
He was a Christian, but whether he was 
brought up in this &ith, or whether he was 
eonyerted fhnn Fkganismt does not appear. 
After receiving a good education he was in- 
duced to study medicine, purely from a desire 
of benefitting his fellow-creatures ; and ac- 
eordinp^h' he -went ahont healing tlieir sick- 
nesses gi-atuitously, and seizing the oppor- 
tunity of striving to eooTert them to Chris- 
tianity. After passing some time in Galatia 
and Cappadocia, he went to the island of 
Sardinia, whilethe perseeution under the em- 
peror Hadrian was rapping against the Chris- 
tian church, about a. d. 120. Here he was 
seized, and exposed to various tortures, from 
w hich, according to the lejjjend, he is said to 
have been miraculously delivered, and to 
have been at last takoB up into heaven. 
{Martyrdogiitm Itomanum; Bzovius, Nomen- 
clator Sanctorum P/v/essione Medicot-um ; 
Fabricius, BiiUoA, Groco, tom. xiii. p. 64. 
ed. vet.) W. A. G. 

ANTFOCHUS ("Ain-rox")* another phy- 
sician, saint, and martyr, whose memory is 
celebrated by both the Romish and Greek 
chttrches on the 15th of July. Nothing is 
known of the events of his life, except that 
he was bom at Sebaste, which is generally 
I supposed to have been the city of that name 
in Armenia; liis death took place during the 
I persecution of the Christian church under the 
I emperor Diodesian, A.i>. 30S—811. It is 
that he was miraculously delivered from 
the wild beasts to which he was exposed, and 
that, when he was at last beheaded, milk in* 
stead of blood flowed from the wound ; upon 
which Cyriacus, the executioner, cried out 
that he too was a Christian, and accordingly 
was put to death with him. (^Martyr ologinm 
Romanum ; Bzovius, Nomenclator Sanctorum 
Professime Medicorum ; Acta SuTtctorum, JuL 
15. vol. iv. p. 25. ; Afenologium Grarortim, 
tom. iii. p. 168., ed. AlbanL) W. A. G. 

ANTI'OCHUS CAiTloxof), a Greek as- 
tronomer, of whom nothing is known beyond 
the fact, that there exists in several libraries 
a MS. of a work called 'Awor(\(trftaTtKd, 
which bears the name of Antiochos. The 
most complete MS. seems to be that in the 
Vatican library, whieh contains one hundred 
and seven chapters, and also another treatise 
called KaXai*SoA^ioi', " Oa tiie Ceranonies to 
he observed on the Calends of every M<mth.** 
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Ndther of tiiese irorks bus been printed. 
Thomns Oale ascribed to this Antiochus the 
introduction to the " Tetrahiblus " of Ptolemy, 
which edited by H. Wolf; wilih b Latin 
translation, as the work of an anonymous 
•writer (Basel, 1559, fol.). But Gale's opin- 
ion mppetn to have little foundation, as an 
astronomer Antiochus is referred to as an 
autliority in the body of that introduction it- 
sell". (Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr<pc. iv. 151.; 
Gale, Ad lambUclum de Mj/steriu, p, 364.) 

ANTrOCIirS CAfTi'oxoy). a <^reek liis- 
torian, » sou of Xenophaaes, and a native of 
Syracuse. IKonysins of Halieamasms calls 
him a very ancient historian, thouph it is an 
established fact that he was very little older 
than ThitcydideSf and yna Irving daring the 
early part of the Peloponnesian war, at least 
down to B. c. 424. Ue was, however, the 
most ancient -writer of any note on the his- 
tory of Sicily. Straho commits the sin- 
gular mistake of placing Antiochus nearly 
two eentories before Urn time of Aristotle. 
The two liistorical works of Antiochus, 
which were very highly valued in anti- 
quity, are lost, with ue exception of some 
fragments which are contained in C. and 
Th. Miiller's " Fragmenta Historicorum 
Gra;corum,** p. 181, &e. The first work of 
Antiochus was a history of Sicily, which 
contained in nine books the history of the 
island from the earliest times (the reign of 
the fahnlous king Cocalus) to n. c. 424. 
The second work wiui a history of Iial} , which 
is fii^quently referred to by ancient writers, 
especially ])y Strabo. It is .sometinies called 
'iToAtas O.Kio-juwy, and sometimes Utpl ti5j 
'IraKias ^vyypafifio. Among the surprising 
statements made in this work, we may men- 
tion that he phioed the foundation of Rome 
before the time of the Trojan v, r\y, and tluit 
he considered Komus, a son of Zeus, as the 
builder of the city. (Vossius, De Hitteriew 
Grett is, p. 4.'). ed. Westcrniann ; C. and Th. 
MikUer, Fragment Hist. Grac, p. xlv. { Nie« 
bnhr, Hi$tonf of Rome, i. 14, &c.) L. S. 

ANTrOCin"S(*A^Ti',.x'>r).!»Greek Sophist 
of MaM in Cilicia, who was living in the reign 
of the emperors Septimins Seremsand Gara- 
calla, alxiut a.t>. 2iW. He belonged to a 
wealthy and distinguished family, which some 
time after is dMcnbed as of consohir rank. 
In his youth he was a pupil nf Dardanus the 
Assyrian, and afterwards of Dionysius the 
Milesian. He never took any psirt in the 
p<ilitical affairs of his native place, nor did he 
ever appear iu the popular assembly; and 
when be was charged on this groond with 
cowardice, he replied, " It is not you that I 
fear, but myselA" for he was of a very irasci- 
ble temper, which he was unable to control. 
He wa?, howcTer, n l iiul and beneficent friend 
to his countrymen ; and whenever they were 
in want, he assisted them with his ample 
means; and when their public buildings 
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wanAsd repairs, he advanced the money. He 

frenet^lly ?pcnt his nights in the temple of 
^'Efeculapiua, partly to hold communion with 
the god in his drMuns, and partly to converse 
withotherpersonswhn spent thoir nights there, 
for the same purpose, but were unable to sleep. 
He was at first a Cynic philosopher, wradier 
pretended to be one, and during the war of the 
emperor Severus against the Parthians, his 
atteeted Cynicism was of some service to the 
emperor: when the soldiers complained of 
cold, Anttoehns rolled himself in the snow, 
and his example encouraged the soldiers. 
Severus and bis son Caracalla rewarded 
hun richly tor this service, hat tiie Sophist 
afterwards deserted to the Parthians, wlience 
he is sometimes called Antiochus the Dc> 
serter (<iM/w»x*v). His deelamatiotts or 
orations on fictitious legal cases are said to 
have been skilful, though his pretensioos to 
philosophy were very poor. As to his fbrenric 
declamatioTT^. Pli • lost ratus says that his style 
was more sophistical than was usually the 
case in such orations, but that, at the same 
time, they were more forensic (^^Kal'lKi^'rtf>ol) 
than the oratious of other Sophists. He was 
particularly great in the descriptions of pas> 
sion, in which none of his contemporaries 
excelled him. His style was brief and con- 
cise, and what he said was full of thought. 
He usually spoke extempore, and some of the 
subjects on which he discoursed, as well as a 
good specimen of his oratory, are preserved 
by Philostratus. ITe also wrote several 
works, but i'hilostratus specifies only one, 
which he calls a history, without stating 
what the subject was. A work of his, en- 
titled *A7op<i, " The Market," is mentioned by 
Phrynichus. (Philostratus, Vita Sophista* 
rufii, ii, 4, 5. 7.; Dion Cassius, Ixxvii. 19.; 
Suidas, under 'hvrloxos ; Eudocia, p. 58. ; 
Phrynichus, Ecloga Nomimtm et Verbonm 
Atticorum, p. 32.) L. S. 

ANTrOCHtrS CAirrloxos) of Awtan- 
DRIA is quoted by Athenicus ils the author 
of a work on persons who had been ridi- 
caled by the Greek poets of tibe middle 
Attic comedy (""tpl rwv tt, ^fVr; Kup.(i>oi(^ 
KtefUfSiiviUimif irotnrwy). His age is unknown, 
but we may Ihirly presume that he was a 
grammarian of the tinie of the Ptolemies, 
Photius and Ptolemseos, the sou of Uephaes* 
tion, mention an Antiochus as the author of 
a collection of local mythi or legends (/xv- 
^ixa Kara it6kiy), of which they quote the 
second book ; hut whether he is identical 
with Antiochus of Alexandria, with Anti- 
ochus of iEgte, or with the historian of the 
same name of Syracuse, cannot be rlecided* 
(Athenrrus, xi. 482.; Photius, Biblioth. p. 
100. b. ed. Bekker, Cod. lUO. ; Ptolcmseus 
Hephast. V. 324. ed. Gale.) L. S. 

ANTIOCHUS CAvrioxoi) of ASCALOS' 

in Palestine, a friend and contemporary of 
L. Licinius LucuUus. He was an Academic 
philosopher and a pupil of Philo^ whom he 
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succeeded as the head of the New Academy. 

He also recfived instruction from Mne^^ar- 
chm, the Stoic, whose iofluence upon Aati- 
ochas appears to have been very great, for 
Cicero saj s, that if Antiodius had ciianged a 
few of his opinions he -would have been a 
genuine Stole. He tanght philosophy at 
Atiicns, and here -M. Terentius Varro, Cicero, 
and several other distinguished Romans were 
among his pupils. Cicero spent six mootbs 
with liini at Athens in B.C. 79. He also 
taught at Alexandria and in Syria. He died 
in Syria whun he was with his ftiauL Lueul-' 
lus, in whose company he seems to have 
spent the last years of his life. Antiochus 
was a man of a mild temper, though in his 
polemical work against Philo, his master, he 
was very bitter. Cicero always speaks of 
him with great affection and esteem. He was 
one of the most eminent philosopliers of his 
time, a very acute thuiker, and a man of 
great refinement. Mis great philosophical 
object was to tref r- 1 of the scepticism into 
which the Aeadeiiiv iiad lullen under his pre- 
decessors, to lead It back to the principles of 
the Old Academy, and to effect a combination 
of the principles of the Academy with those 
of the Stoics, whom he considered to liave 
sprung from the Academy. From this tend- 
ency of his philosophy arose his hostility to- 
wards his predecessors, Philo and Cameades, 
and it was in this spirit that he wrote a|;ainst 
Philo the work entitled ** 80808.** In order 
to confute the scepticism of the Academy he 
endeavoured to point out the foundations on 
which onr knowledge is based and to examine 
our capacity for discovering truth. He main- 
tained that our intellect possesses In itself the 
means of distbguishing between truth and 
falsehood, and that our senses did not lead us 
always into error, as the Academics asserted. 
In the ethics] part of his philosophy he was 
neither led aAvay \>y the Stoies nor hy the 
Academics, but he arrived at nearly the same 
conclnsions as Aristotle and the Peripatetics. 
He disapproved of the opinion of the Stoics, 
that all crimes M-ere essentially e<iiial, and in 
his definition of the highest good he agreed 
witli the Peripatetics. He maintained that 
happiness did not depend upon virtue e\- 
clnsiTSly, but that outward olicnmstances 
also ought to he taken into consideration. 
The chief source from which we derive our 
knowledge of the doctrines of Antiochus 
is Cicero's " Academics," in which Cicero 
assigns the defence of the philosophy of 
Antiochus to Varro, while he himself acts 
the part of Philo. Sextus Empiricus ascribes 
to Antiochus a work called " Canonica" 
(" Kowuvucd "), which was probably a treatise 
on l(«ic. Cicero mentions a third work of 
his which was dedicated to C. Lncilios Bal- 
bus : the title is unknown ; but in this work 
Antiochus a.ssei*ted that the Stoics and Peri- 
patetics taught eatentialfy ^ tame things, 
and that they only differed in thdr tennino- 



logy. Antiochus of Ascalon must be dis- 
tinguished from a later philosopher of the 
same name, who was a sceptic and a native 
of Laodioea. (OrelH, Ommattieon Tt^i. 
(/;(?/m,under " Antiochus," p. 42, &c., where all 
the passages of Cicero respecting Antiochus 
are collected. Compare Straho, xiv. 759. ; 
Plutarch, Cicero, 4., Lucullm, 42.; Sextus 
Empiricus, Adversus MatAan. i. 235., viL 201. ; 
Diogenes Laerttns, ix. 106. 116.) L. S. 

ANTl'Cx MIS ASIATICUS. [Aim- 
ocHus XiU., KiMo or Syria.] 

ANTrOCHUSCAm-^XoO* ^ Atbsmtan, 

a contemporarj- and friend of Alcibiades. 
The manner in which they became acquainted 
is related by Plutarch. On the day when 
Alcibiades made his first appearance in the 
a^enibly uf the people at Athens, he had a 
quail under his cloak, and the tumult and 
noise of the people made him forget his bird, 
which, finding itself free, made its escape. 
The uproar in the asMmbly became still 

grenter at this ;-;'ngul3r OCcHrreTice, nnd ni-iny 
Allieuian.s ran about in purnuil oi lue (|Uail. 
Antiochus, the helmsman (ifv§«pi/^TTjj), suc- 
ceeded in catching it, and brought it back to 
Alcibiades, who, from that moment, became 
greatly attached to him. In b. c. 407, after 
his unsuccessful attempt upon Andros, Alci- 
biades left Antiochus in the command of the 
fleet at Notium near Ephesus, where Lysan- 
der commanded the fleet of the Lacedtiemo- 
nians. Alcibiades enjoined Antiochus, who 
was a good sailor, but a thouglitless and over- 
bearing man, not to fight the enemy. But 
the order was disregarded, and Antiochus 
sailed with two triremes up to the hostile 
fleet, and provoked the enemy. Lysander at 
first only chased hhn with a few ships, but 
when the Athenians came to the assistance 
of Antiochus, he attacked him with his whole 
fleet. Antiochns was defeated and killed. 
Lysander captured several vessels, made 
many prisoners, and raised a trophy. Alci- 
biades, hearing of this oeeurrenee, hastened 
to the spot to wipe off the disgrace, hut Ly- 
sander refused to engage in a fresh battle. 
The fact that Alcibiades had left Antiochus 
in the command of the ships, and had thus 
caused the loss of the Athenians, was one of 
the chief groonds on which he was exiled 
from Athens a second time. (Plutarch, 
Alcibiad., 10. 35.; Xenophon, Hellenica^ 
i, 5. <i ii, <Sce. ; Diodorus, xiiL 71.) L. S. 

AV'I'I'OCHTTS L ('ArTfox.os)- king of 
CoMMAtiK.NK, a small country between Mount 
Taurus and the Eui)hrates, which originally 
formed a part of the kingdom of Syria. 
Commagene does not occur in history as an 
independent kingdom till about the time of 
the destruction of the Syrian kingdom by 
Pompey the Great, who changed Syria into 
a Roman province, n. c. r>5. This circum- 
stance has led some writers to re^gard Anti- 
ochus L of Commomne as the same person 
with Antiochus XIIL of Sytia, whom they 
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vnppoee to have been left by Pompey in the 
possession of a part of bis dominioiis. But 
this opinion is opposed id the fact that Dkm 
Cassius mentions Autiofluis as Iving of Com- 
magene several years before the dissolutiou 
of the Synan kingdom, abont b. c. €9, in the 
war of Lufullus against Tigranes. Whether, 
however, Commagene, urith its capital Samo- 
sata, had originally been a vassal state of 
Syria, and luid become independent after tlie 
redaction of Syria to a Roman province, or 
▼hether it had existed as an independent 
kingdom long before tliat event, cannot be 
ascertained, although the latter opinion is far 
the more probabie. After the depomtion of 
Antiochus XIII. of Syria, Pompey marched 
across Mount Taurus against Antiochus of 
Commagene ; but in b. c. 64 he concluded a 
poacc Avith Antiochus, and added to his king- 
dom Seleucia and the conquests which Pom- 
pey had made in Mesopotamia. We hear no 
more of the king of Commagene until B. c. 
51, when Cicero was proconsul of Cilicia, 
and was inibnned by Antiochus that the 
Parthiars were crossing the Eiqihratcs. Du- 
ring the civil war between Pouipcy and 
Crosar in b. c. 49, Antioohns assisted Pompey 
with two hundred horsemen, for which Pom- 
pey rewarded him liberally. After P. Ven- 
tidius, the legate of Antony, had defeated the 
Parthians imder Pacorus in Syria, b. c. 38, 
he turned his arms against Antiochus, chiefly 
for the rich booty he hoped to make in 
the kingdom of Commagene, the rulers^ of 
which were reckoned among the wealthiest 
princes, as long as the kingdom of Com- 
magene existed The legate was joined 
by Antony himself, who laid si^ to Sa- 
mosata, but had so little success tliat ho 
was at last obliged to conclude a treaty, 
and departed. It is exceedingly difflcnit 
to determine the length of this king's reign, 
for, independent of the confusion already 
mentioned, some writers assert that Anti<H 
ohus 1. of Commageui* ^ :i3 the same as 
the Antiochus who wa45 put to death at Rome 
in b. c. 29 by the sentence of the senate. 
This opinion is oontiadieted by the fact re- 
corded in Plutarch, that in B. c. 31 Com- 
magene was governed by a king of the 
name of Mithridates. Other writers again 
suppose that Antiochus I. had died previous 
to Cicero's administration of Cilicia, and 
they call the Antiochus who informed Cicero 
of the movements of the Parthians An- 
tiochus 11. If the Mithridates mentioned 
above was the saoeessor of Antiochus I., the 
reign of the latter must have lasted at least 
from B. c. 69 to n. c. 32, and that of Mith- 
ridates must have been extremely short. 
It is however certiun that the Antiochus of 
Commagene wlio was put to death in the 
reign of Augustus was either the second or 
the third king of Commagene of this name. 
(Dion Cassius, xxxr. 2., xlis. '20, &c. ; Ap- 
pian, JDe Beth MUhridaL 106. 114., De 
27 



Bella Civil, ii. 49. ; Cicero, Ad Familiares, 
XV. 1, 3, 4. J Csesar, De Bello Civil, iii. 5. ; 
Plutarch, >4atoR. 34. 61.; Frohlich, Annates 
St/riar. (59. ; A'isconti, Iconograpfiie Grecque, 

ii. 348. ed. Milan ; Clinton, Faati MeUen. 

iii. 343.) L.a 

ANTI'OCHUS ir. CAurtoxos), king of 

CouuA!0£N£, seems to have succeeded the 
above-mentioned Bffithridates. At all events, 

he reigned only a short time. Antiochus 
caused some ambassador whom his brother, 
whose name is unknown, bad sent to Rome, 

to be n"--i'='--inr;t.Tl. Vnr this crinio Antiochus 
yfan bummuued to Home by Augustus ; he 
was tried by the senate, sentenced to d«itb, 
and executed, n. c. 29. The kingdom of 
Commagene was given to one Mithridates 
(II. ), who was yet a boy, and whose fiither 
had been put to death by AatiochnSi (Dion 
Cassius, liL 43., liv. 9.) L. S. 

ANTrOCIIUS III. ('Avt/oxoO. king of 
Commagene. Whether he succeeded Mithri- 
dates II., or whether there was more than 
one king between liim and Antiochus II., is 
uncertain, and we know in fact nothing 
about Antiochus ill., except that he died in 
A. D. 1 7, and thai after his dmth the king* 
dom of Commagene became a Roman yro- 
vince. (Tacitus, Annates, ii. 42. 56.) L. 6. 

ANTIOCHUS IV. CAtn-loxos), king of 
CoMMAGENR, sumomod Epiphanes. He was a 
son of Antiochus III,, who, after Commagene 
had been a J{oman province for upwards of 
twenty years, was restored to his kingdom by 
Caligula in A. o. S8. At the same time 
CoHiniagene wiis increased by tlie addition 
of the maritime district of Cilicia, and Cali- 
gula also ordered tbe sums which Bmne had 
derived from the country during the time 
that it had been a province to be repaid to 
Antiochus. He appears to have lived ibr 
some time at Rome in the court of Caligula 
and to have enjoyed his intimate friendship, 
for the Romans regarded him and Agrippa, 
the son of Herodcs, a.s the persons who 
made Caligula a cruel tyrant But this 
friendship was not of long dnration. Ca- 
ligula, for some rea.«!on not now I n i^n, 
deprived Antiochus of his kingdom, which 
was not restored to him till after the ac- 
cession of Claudius, in a. d. 41. How long 
he reined after this event is uncertain. 
According to the common account he was 
king of Commagene till a. d. 72, but others 
suppose, that soon after his restoration by 
Claudius he was succeeded by bis son, An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, who in a. d. 1-3 mat ried 
Drusilla, the daughter of Agrippa. Bui as 
the ancient writers say nothing fi-om whii^ 
we can infer that the kingdom of Antiochus 
IV. passed into the hands of his son, it is 
safest to suppose tliat Antiochu.s IV. con- 
tinued in the possession of it until his final 
deposition in a. d. 72. In a. b. 52, towards 
the end of the reign of Claudius, some 
savage tribes of Cilicia, called Clito;, made 
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predatory incursions into the more civilised 
parts of llieooantry, and particularly annoyed 
til-- nv rohants. Tlie efforts of the Konian 
governor of Cilicia, Curtius Severus, against 
them were unsuccessful, but Antiochtu oono 
•trived to create discord among the barharians, 
and aflerTroxobores and some of their leaders 
had been killed, lie persuaded th« rest to keep 
quiet. In A. i). ">;}, when Nero uras making 
"wa.r aguiust the Partliians, he commanded 
Antiochus to niM troops and invade the ter- 
ritory of the enemy, and four years later we 
find him engaged under Corbulo against Ti- 
ridat^ a brother of the Parthian kinf; Vo- 
logesns. At the close of this war Antiochus 
was reirarded for his services by the adjoin* 
iug part of Armenia in- added to his kin^^- 
dom. In A. D. 69, when Ycspasioa was pro- 
cUumed emperor, Antioehiis was among the 
first who recognised him, find the year after 
he was present with auxiliary troops at the 
siege of Jerosalem under Titus, fiie son of 
Vespasian. In a.d. 72 he was accused at 
Borne by Psetus, the prefect of Syria, of 
having nwmed a secret treaty with die Par- 
thians against Rome. Thr rliarge does not 
seem to have been without foundation, and 
he was d<^yed <^ his Idiigdoin. He quitted 
Asia, yrcnt first to Lacedsemon, and thence to 
Rome, where he and his sons, Antiochus and 
Callinicus, were treated with great respect, 
and where he pa.ssed the remainder of his 
life. There are several coins of this king, 
fnm which it appears that his wife's name 
was lotapc. (Dion Cassias, lix. S. 21., Ix. 
8. ; Suetonius, Caligula^ IG. ; Tacitus, An- 
nales, xii. 55., xiii. 7. 37., xiv. 2r,., His- 
toricc, ii. 81., v. 1.; 3o%e^\ix\s,JewiahAtUiq., 
xix. 9. § \., Jewish War, v. 11. § 3., vii. 7. ; 
Olinton, Fast. Hellen., ill 34.3, &c. ; Eckhel, 
Doctrina Num. Vet, iiL 255, &c.) L. S. 

ANTIOCHUS CYZICE'NUS. [Anti- 
ochus IX., KINO OF Stria.] 

ANTIOCHUS DIONYSUS. [Anti- 
ochus XII., KINO OF STTIIA.] 

ANTTOCIirS EPITIIANES. [Anti- 
ochus IV., KINO OF COMXAOEMS } AnTI- 
OCHV8 TV., KINO OF SntXA.I 

ANTIOCHUS EU'PATOR, [Aim- 

OCBU8 v., KINO OF SyRIA.] 

ANTFOCHUS EUFROETES. [Ann. 

OCHUS VIT., KINO OF SyMA.] 

ANTIOCHUS EU'SEBES. [Antiochus 
VIL, XING OF Stbu, ; Antiochus X, kino 

OF Syria.] 

ANTI OCHUS THE GREAT. [Anti- 
ocsns III., KING OF Syria,] 

ANTI'OCHUS GRYPUa [AimoCBtTS 
VIU., KINO OF Syria.] 

ANTI OCHUS CAMi»X«*) of LBPRKrM. 
a town which is commonly considered to be- 
long to Elis, but which Xenophon must have 
regarded as a part of Arcadia, since he ill 
Antiochus an Arcadian. In B. c. 367, when 
the The bans sent Pelonidas to Artaxerxes II., 
hing of Persia, with tiie view of gaining the 



supremacy in Greece by the aid of the Per- 
sians, he was joined by ambassadors ftom 

other parts of Greece Avliich were in alliance 
with Thebes. Antiochus represented the 
Arcadians. At the interview with the king, 
the Arcadians were slighted, and Antiochus 
in consequence refused to accept the presents 
usually giTen to foreign ambassadors ; and 
after his return home he deelared hfforc t!ie 
people that the King of Persia liatl indeed 
plenty of slaves to provide for his own wants, 
but no men to fight against Greeks. Xeno- 
phon calls this Antiochus simply u pancra- 
tia-st ; but from Pausanias we learn that he 
gained one victory in the pancratium at the 
Olympic games, two at the Isthmian, and as 
many at the Neniean games. His statue at 
Olympta, the work of Nicodamus, was seen 
by Pkusanias. (Xenophon, .fTefflennM, yiL 1. 
§ 3.3. .38.; Pausanias, vi. .3. ^ 4.) L. S, 

ANTIOCHUS, PA'CClUa [Paccius 
Antiochits.^ 

ANTI'OCHUS Pini.OME'TOR, ('Af- 
rloxps ^ihotiifTwp), is sometimes reckoned in 
the lilt of andent phyricians, as being the 
inventor of an antidote against venomous 
animals, which is embodied iu a short Greek 
elegiac poem of eight distichs, and is quoted 
by Galen in two |'l:ioes from a work by Eu- 
demus. It is, however, most probable that 
this is a mistake, and that this antidote is the 
same as that which Pliny says was used by 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, b.c. 223 
— 187, and ordered by him to be inscribed 
in verse on the threshold of the temjile of 
.lEsculapius. The ingredients of the two 
compositions very nearly correspond; so that 
the only difficulty- appears to be in the epithet 
" Philometor," m which word there is no 
variation in the reading of either the Greek 
text or the Latin transl^ons of Galen's 
works. We must therefore conclude either 
that the author of the verses made a mistake 
in the name (which it is difficult to beliere, 
if we suppose these to be the Tcry lines in- 
scribed in the temple"), or that the word is 
corrupt, or that this epithet was really applied 
to Antiochus the Great, though it is not 
noticed by any ancient author, or, lastly, that 
the antidote was invented by a physician 
named Antiochus niilometor, and used by 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. (Galen, 
De Antid. lib. ii. cap. 14, 17. torn. xiv. p. 183. 
185. 801, ed. Kuhn ; Pliny, Hi»L Nat lib. 
XX. cap. 100. ed. Tauchn.; Cagnatus, Varice 
Obscrr. lib. ii. cap. 25. p. 174., ed. Rom. 1587.) 

^^ . A. G. 

ANTI OCHUS, CAt^Ttoxos), a Syrian, bi- 
shop of PTOLG3IAI8 iu Palestine, about a. d. 
400, was celebrated for his eloquence. He 
travelled to Constantinople, where his ser- 
mons met with such general admiration that 
some called him by the name of Chrysostom, 
tiiat is, the "golden mouth." He returned 
to Ptolemais laden with money and rich pre- 
sents. He WM one of the bitterest eneaaies 
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of Joannes Chn'sostom, and in a. b. 403 he 
was present at a synod which was directed 
against Chrysostoin. Antiochus died in the 
reign of Arcadius, and conBequently before 
A. u. 408. He -was the auUior of several 
sermons, of a great work against avarice, 
and of a homUy on the miraeulous cure 
performed hy our Saviour on Hie blind man. 
But his works are lost with the exception of 
a few &ajgments. (Cave, Scr^torum Eccles, 
jSiaior. Juterar., i. p. 285., ed. London ; Fa- 
bricius, Bihlioth. Greec., x. 499.) L. S. 

ANTIOCHUS Qh»TU)xoi)y a Greek monk 
of 8t. Saba, in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem. He was a native of the village of 
Medosaga in Gaiatia, and was living about 
A.i>.6l4, the year in irhich Jerantemwafl 
taken by thr- Pcrs-c'T s, in the warofChos- 
roes and the emperor UeracUus. Antio- 
chns mastbaTe lived tiU after a.i>. 6St9, for 
in one of his homilies he complains of the 
heretic Athanasius having got poss<»sion of 
tihe see of AntioelL Antioebns was the 
author of several works. 1. TlavitKr-f)^ r^y 
ayias TMn^f, that is, "A condensed Abstract 
of the Christkn Doctrines.'* It is principally 
taken from tlie Scriptures, but contains also 
some opinions of the early Christian writers. 
It eonsists of one hundred and thirty chap- 
ters, each of which treats on some moral sub- 
ject, and the whole thus forms a sort of 
system of Christian ethics. It is preceded 
by a dedicatory letter to Eustathius, abbot 
of the monastery of Atalina at Ancyra In 
Gaiatia. This work was once highly valued. 
It wa*^^ f'r f published in a Latin translation 
l)y G. i iiuiann, Paris, 1543, 8vo., and w as 
reprinted in the " Bibliotheca Patrum " of 
Paris (loTD), vol. ii.: in that of Cologne 
(1618), vol. vii.; and in that of Lyon (1677), 

YoL 3[iL Th» Chpsek text ms first pnhtidbed 



by Fronto Ductus, together with the Latin 
translation of Tilmann, iu vol. i. of the "Auc- 
tarium Bibliothccae Patrum," Paris, 1624. 
It was afterwards reprinted in Moreirs 
" Bibliotheca Patnun," vol. xii. p. 9, &c. 2. 
Homilies, which are printed in Latin and 
Greek in some of the vorks above referred 
to. 8. A woric on -vicious thoughts, of 
which there is a I,atin translation by P. Pan- 
tinus in the Cologne " Bibliotheca Patrum." 
The last two works are now tisnally con- 
sidered to be the productions of a later 
Christian writer of the name of Antiochus. 
(Cave, Scriptonm EedariaBtietmm Higtor, 
Literar. i. 44S. ed. London; Fabricius, Bih- 
lioth. Grac. X. 499, &&, where a part of the 
130th chapter of the iMImur is printed, 
which contains a catalogoe of the hsresies 
that Antiochus abhors.) L. S. 

ANTPOCHUS SIDE^Ea [Aoti- 

OCHUS VII., KING OF SyUIA.] 

ANTIOCHUS SOTER. [AiiTlocHUS 
L, KINO OP Stbia ; AimocHirs VIL, xino 

OF Syria.] 

ANTrOCHUS fAvTtoxoj), the father of 
Seleucus Nicator, who named after him the 
city of Antiocheia (Aiitioch) in Syria, was a 
distinguished general in the service of Philip 
II., king of Macedonia, and through his son 
Seleucus the ancestor of the dynasty of 
Syrian kings, called the Seleucid'te. (Jus- 
tin, XV. 4.) The kingdom of SyriOf as 
founded by Seleucus, was of much greater ex- 
tent than the country so called. It embraced 
all the connCries of Asia between India and 
the Mediterranean Sea. The following ge- 
nealogical table of his descendants is taken, 
with some corrections, from Clinton's " Fasti 
Ilelleniei," vol. iii. p. r?OS. The numbers 
indicate the successive kings of the dy- 
n«sfy:<— 



Ftlla. 



(1.) Antloeliiw Soter. 

» 

Apanuu (3.) AnUochm Tbeos. Stratooice. 
AOMUghter. Stntoiiloa (4.) 8«lciiieiis CaUlnkut. Anthidias Hieraa. 



(A.) Sdeuctti Camimos. 



(6.) Antiocbut the Great. 

II 



AoUochu*. Ardyi. MithricUtca. (7.)Seicucus (.S.) Antiocbut Laodice. Cleopatra. AnUocbia. Adaiiabter. 

Philo^tor. Biiphanei. ^ 

(10.) DeRMtriui Sotar. Laodiee. (9.) Antlodnit Eupator. Lamitet. 

R 

(IS.)* Demetriiu Nicator. (13 ) Antiochui Sidetes. 

a II 



(14.) 



Adauglitor. (lA.)Aotiodiua Laodiea. LaadfaM. Aattocbaa. 

Grjrpiu. 



(16.) Antiochu* 

CfZicPDVU. 



(17.) Seleucus. (19.) Antiochiu (30.) PhUipptu. (81.) Demetriua (22.) Antfoctaua (18.) AnttMboa 
BplpliaiMa. Bnpwm. Dlonjias. 



• Tha eleventh king wa« the tuurper, Albxamdbk Balas. Ailaticut. 
t TiM twantf -tblnlVtiig waa TIgniiiaa. aiwicus. 
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The chief authorities fbr the lives of the 
Seleucids, in addition to those onoted below 

for each life are Appian, De Rebus St/rtdri.s ; 
J ustio i Polybim ; Livy i Diodorus ; Josephus ; 
The Bodia ofMaceaheat ; the Greek and Ar- 
menian copies of the Chrmiron of Eusebiiis ; 
Niebubr, KUine Sckrijien, Historischtr Ge- 
vtimi otw der ArmeniKhm Ueberaetzung der 
Chronik ties Eusebius; Pridcaux, Tin- Old 
and New Testament connected in the History 
of the Jewt and neighbouring Naiima ; Vail- 
lant, Seleucid'U irm Imperlum ; Eckhcl, Duc- 
trimt Nwnmorum Vcterum; Fruhlicb, Annales 
%rue ; Clinton, Fasti Bdkniei, toI. iii. ap- 
pend, ff. 3, and the tables. P. S. 

ANTI OCHUS I., snmamed SOTEIi, or 
the SAVIOUR C^^tioxos 6 SarrVX hing of 
SvRTA, WHS the son of Seleacus Nicator by a 
Persian lady named Apama, the daughter of 
Artabazus. Eusebius says that at his death 
(n.c. 2C1) he had lived "annis Ixiv." which 
must be understood of the 64th year current. 
He was therefore bom in 324 B.C., which 
agrees with the very probahle supposition 
that his father's marriage to Apaina was one 
of those which Alexander celel)rated at Susa, 
B.C. 325. (Plutarch, Alex. 70.) At the 
battle of Ipsus (b.c. 301) Antiochus com- 
manded his father's cavalry, which was 
routed by Demetrius at the commenoement 
of the battle. 

Antiochus became deeply enamoured of 
his stepmother, Stratonice, the daughter of 
Demetrras Polioreetes, bnt he leristed his 
passion, and thus fell into a dangerous ill- 
ness. Uis physician, Erasistratos, perceived 
that loire was the csiise <it his illness, and 
discovered that Stratonice was the object of 
his attachment by the emotion which Anti- 
oehus always showed in her presence. He 
then informed Seleucus that his son's illness 
was incurable. *' Why? "said the king. "He 
is in love with my wifi^** replied the physi- 
cian. Seleucus having upon this urged Era- 
sistrattts to give up his wife to save Anti- 
ochus, and having declared that if it were 
his own wife he would not hesitate to make 
the sacrifice, was then informed that such 
was in fhet the case. He kept his word, and 
not only gave up his wife to Antiochus, but 
granted him aliso the sovereignty of Upper 
Asia, which included the greater part of his 
empire, reserving to himself only the western 
part, between the Euphrates and the Medi- 
terranean. It appears from the aooonnt of 
Plutarch that this -was in n.c. 294. 

When Seleucus made his expedition into 
Europe (u.c. 2S1 — 280), his intention was to 
end his days as king of Macedonia, giving 
up his Asiatic dominions to Antiochus. He 
was miudered, however, by Ptolemy Ceran- 
nus in January, 280, and Antiochus succeeded 
to the whole of the kingdom of Syria. He 
at first attempted to carry out his father's 
designs upon Macedonia, but the irruption of 
the Gauls into Asia Minor, at the invitation 
SO 



of Nioomedes, king of Bithynia (b.c. 279), 
compelled htm to make peace with Antigonua 

Gonatas, wli o accepted m marriage Phila, 
the daughter of Seleucus and Stratonice, and 
was acknowledged as king of BCaeedonia by 
Antiochus (n.c. 278). 

During the remainder of his reign Anti- 
ochns was engaged in cootinnal wars against 
Eumcnes I., king of Pergamus, Nicoirn 1., 
king of Jiithynia, and the Gauls. A victory 
which he obtained over Ibe Oanla by the 
help of his elephants gained him hi.s surname 
of Soter. It is said that when he was crowned 
by his soldiers after this battle he exclairaedt 
with tears, "Shame on us soldiers, who owe 
our safety to these sixteen beasts,*' and that 
the only trophy he would allow to be erected 
wEis the statue of an elephant He wns dy- 
feated by Eumenes in a battle near >Sardis. 
In these wars the power of Antiochus in 
Asia Minor was greatly reduced. Galatia 
was occupied by the Gauls, the kingdoms of 
Pergamus and Bithynia were enlarged, and 
several of the sea porf.s of Caria. Lycia, and 
Cilicia were seized by Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, 
against whom Antiochtts had been iodneed 
by JIagas to declare war. In the year r. c. 
2G1 Antiochus was killed in a battle with the 
Gauls by a Gaul named Centaretns (Kciro* 
apdr-ns), after a reign of nineteen years. He 
left a son named Antiochus, who succeeded 
him, and two daughters, Apama, the wife of 
Magas, and Stratonice, who was married to 
Demetrius 11. of Macedonia. (Strabo, x. 
4S6., xii. 578., xiii. 62.3. ; Plutarch, Dc- 
metrius, 29. Lucian, De Dea SyriOy 

17, 18., lammm. 15., iFVo Lapsu, Sfc, 9., 
Zenxis, 8 — 12. ; Julian, Misopogon., p. 348. 
a. b. i Memnon, ap. Phot., Cod. 224., p. 226 
— ^228, ed. Bekker ; Phnsantas, i. 7. *, ^ian. 
Hist, Anim^, vi. 44. ; Pliny, Ilist Nat. viii. 
64.) There is great dilficultj in distinguish- 
ing the coins of the first three Antiochi, most 
of which bear only the legend ANTIOXOT 
BA:gIA£A2. On the reverse most of them 
haire Jupiter, Apollo, Hercolee, and Mace* 
donian emblems : on the obverse, nearly all 
the coins of the Selcucidse bear the king's 
head bound with a diadem. Only two are 
known w ith the name of Soter. One of these 
has, on tiie reverse, a naked Apollo sitting 
on tlie sacred cortina, holding a javelin in 
the right hand, and a b ' HI the left. The 
frequent appearance of A polio on the coins 
of tile Seleucida' is accounted for by the fact 
of their chiiming descent from Apollo. The 
other has an anchor, and the caps of the 
Dioscuri. For other coins which probably 
belong to this kiI^gf,see Frdhlich and Eckhel. 

P. S. 

ANTI OCHUS II. (Atrrtoxos), sumamed 
THEOS or GOD (e«Js), king of Svria, 
succeeded his father, Antiochus Soter, b.c. 
2f)l. He received his surname from the 
Milesiansj whom he had delivered from their 
tyrant Timarehna. Hi» lacceason^ as we 
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see from their coins, frequently assumed 
divine titles and honours. Ue continued the 
-war, which his ftither had begun, with Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus. Taking advantage of 
the weaknen produced in the Sjrian king- 
dmn hy this long war, and exeited by the 
tyranny of thctr satrap, Pherecles or Agn- 
thocleSy the Farthians revolted from Antio- 
chos, and estahlished an independent king- 
dom under Arsaces (b.c. 250). The different 
accounts respecting the date of this event are 
easily reconciled by assuminc:, what in fact 
is clearly implied by Justin, that the establish- 
ment of the Parthian kingdom was very 
gradual. This was not the only lo.ss which 
the Syrian empire suffered under Antiochus. 
Theodotus, the Greek governor of Bactria, 
revolted about the same time with the Par- 
thians, and turned his pro\ ince into the In- 
dependent kingdom of Bactriana. Alarmed 
at these rebellions, by which in fact his 
power east of the Tigris was almost destroyed, 
Antiochus sued to Ptolemy for peace, which 
was granted on the condition that he should 
put away his former wife, Laodice, the 
daughter of Achocus, and marry Berenice, 
the daughter of Ptolemy. He did so, and 
had a son by Berenice, hot two years later, 
on the death of Ptolemy (b.c. 24«), he took 
back Laodice, and put away Berenice. "Whe- 
ther from uuappeased revenge, or from a 
donht of her hnsbend's constaney, or firom 
impatience to secure the throne to her son 
Selcucus, Laodice poisoned Antiochus at 
Ephesas, b.c. 246, and shorily afterwards 
she cansed T^erenice and her infant son 
to be put to death. It is related that after 
Laodice had killed her husband she placed 
in his hod one of the royal family, named 
Artemon, who so closely resembled the mur- 
dered king that when the people were ad* 
mitted to the room, and Artemon, imitating 
the voice of Antiochus, commended to them 
Laodice and her children, none doubted that 
they heard the last commands of their king. 
This crime was avenged by Ptolemy Eucr- 
getes, who invaded Syria, and having got 
Laodice into his power, put her to death. 

Ajatiochus Theos lived forty years, and 
reigned fifteen. His children by Laodice 
were Seleucus Callinicus, who succeeded him, 
Antiochus Uierax, Stratonice, the wife of 
Mithridates, and another daughter, whos(> 
name is tmknown, married to Ariarathes III., 
king of Cappadocia. It is said by Pliylur- 
chns that Antiochns was much giTcn Id 
wine. 

There is a passage in Daniel (xi. 6.) which 
clearly refers to the peace between Antiochus, 
" the king of the nortli," and Ptolemy, " the 
king of the south," and to the marriage of 
the former with Berenice, and her subsequent 
divorce and death. (Athenscns, ii. 45., x. 
438. ; Polyoenus, viii. 50. ; Arrian, ap. Tliot. 
Cv<l. 58.; Suidas, sub voc. 'ApaaK-ns - Strabo, 
xi. 515.; Valerius Mazimus, ix. 14. ext. 1. ; 
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Pliny, Ffist. IVtit. vii. 10. ; TTIeronj'mus, ad 
Daniel, c. xi.) There are no coins which 
bear the name of Antiochns Theos. Of those 
which hear simply tlic name of Antiochus, 
one is ascribed to this king on account of a 
star over the king's head, which is rightly 
taken to he a sign of divinity, but which 
might quite as well belong to Antiochus IV.: 
the reverse is ApoUo on the cortina, with the 
javelin and how, as in the coin of Antiochus I. 
described above, the whole enclosed in a 
laurel wreath. Another which Frohlich as- 
cribes to this king has on the reverse Her- 
cules sitting on a rock, holding in his right 
hand his dub, tiie end of whidh reats on the 
ground. P. S. 

ANTI'OCHUS HI. C^^ioxos), sumamed 
THE GREAT (6 Vl4yas), kingofSTBiA, the 
yoimger son of Seleucus Callinicns, sncceeded 
his brother, Seleucus Ceraunus, in the mid- 
dle of n. c. 223, being then only in the 
fifteenth year of his age. On his brother's 
accession, he had gone into Upper Asia, where 
he remained till his death, when he was sent 
for ih>m Babylonia by the army and pro* 
claimed king. His first care was to provide 
for the government of his vast dominions, hy 
entrusting the parts west of Taurus to his 
first ooosin Achsns, and the provinces of 
TTpper Asia to two brothers, Molo and 
Alexander, of whom Molo was made satr;^ 
of Media and Alexander of Persia. Syria 
Proper he retained under his own imme- 
diate government. These arrangements had 
not long been made, when Molo and Alex- 
ander raised the standard of rebellion. The 
causes which led them to this course were 
the contempt exeited by^ king's yonth, 
the hope tliat Achsens would follow their 
example in Asia Minor, bat, most of all, their 
fear of Hemeas, a worthless ihvourite, who 
had then supreme Influence at the court of 
Antiochus. This Hermeas was a Cariao, 
and had been entmsted with the government 
by Selenctis Cernimtis when he undertook 
his expedition beyond the Taurus. His chief 
rival was Epigenes, the general who had led 
back the army of Selencn.*!. 

When the news of the rebellion of Molo 
and Alexander arrived at Seleucia, on the 
Tigris, wljcre the court was staying, An- 
tiochus called a council, at which Epigeites 
advised him to march in person against the 
revolted satraps, who would then not dare to 
keep the field, or else would be deserted b^ 
their followers ; but Hermeas, accusing Epi- 
genes of a traitorous desire to endanger the 
person of the king, recommended that an 
army shoidd be sent against (he rebels, and 
that at the same time an attempt should be 
made to wrest Ccele-Syria from Egypt, for 
which enterprise the recent accession of 
Ptolemy Pbilopator presented a favourable 
opportiuiity. This plan, which was pro* 
posed by Hermeas with the view of im ol ing 
Antiochus in war, and thus leaving him no 
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leisure to inquire into his minister's conduct, 
fell in 'with the ambitiua which the king 
■how«d throughout all his life to restore to 
the empire of the Seleucidae its ancient ex- 
tent and power. If he felt any hesitation to 
engage in two wars at once, it was overcome 
by a forced letter, which Hermeas !?howed 
him, a& if from Achasus, which stated that 
Ptolemy was instigating that satrap to rebel, 
and promising him asaigtance. Ue accord- 
ingly sent Zenon and Thcodotus against 
MoU) and Alexander, while he himself pre- 
pared to iavade CfiBte-Syria (b. c. 221). la 
themeanthiie his admiral, Diognetns, arrived 
at Seleucia from Cappadocia, conducting the 
betrothed bride of Autiochus, Laodice, the 
daughter of M ithridates IV., king of Pontns, 
Afler celehratin;; his nuptials with jrreat 
pomp, the king proceeded to Autioch, where 
he cansed Laodice to reoeWe homage as 
queen. 

While Antiochus was continuing his pre- 
parations for war at Antioeh, Holo had driven 

the royal generals int n fV rtified cities, and was 
complete master of Mt^dia. This loss was the 
more serious to Antiochus, as he depended 
entirely on Media for his supply of horses. 
Molo even attempted to cro&i> the Tigris and 
hesiege Seleucia on that river ; but this at- 
tempt having been frustrated by the royal 
general Zeuxis, who had seized all the vessels 
on the river, Molo took up his winter quarters 
at Ctesiphon. On hearing this news, An- 
tiochus wished to postpone his attack on 
Ptolemy, and to march in person against 
Molo ; but lie again yicMi'd to the influence 
of Hermtas, who told hnn tiiat a wai' agumst 
>«hels ought to be left to generals, but that it 
was for a king to form plans and fight battles 
against kings. Xena'ta.s, an Acha;an, was 
sent with a firesh army against Molo, while 
Antiochus, having collected his forces at 
Apamea, marched to Laodice and thence 
into the plain of Marsyas, the narrowest pait 
of the valley between Libanus and Antili- 
banus. Proceeding through this valley, he 
found Thcodotus, Ptolein) 's general, strongly 
posted at the forts of Gerrha and Brochi, 
which he attempted to force, hot was re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. At this crisis 
be received the news that Xenoetas, having 
impmdently crossed tiie Tigris, had ftlleo 
into a snare laid for him by 3Iolo, and had 
perished with all his army, and that Molo 
was master of all Upper Asia east of the 
Ku])hrates. Tie therefore gave up the attack 
on Ckale-Syria, and turning all his attention 
to the war wiA Molo, assembled his forces at 
Apamea. Here Hermeas at last succeeded in 
effecting the ruin of Epigenes. As soon as 
his preparadons w«« completed, Antiochus 
marched to the Euphrates, and crossing tluit 
river arrived at Antioch in Mygdonia, about 
tlw winter solstice, and there took up his 
winter quarters for forty days. He then 
marched to Liba, and, fortunately casting off 
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the influence of Hermeas, who advised him 
to proceed down the western bank of the 
Tigris, he followed the counsel of Zeuxis, and 
crossed the river. Marching down its eastern 
hank, he relieved Dura, which was besieged 
by one of Molo's generals, and on the ^ghth 
day he reached Ajiollouia. In the mean- 
time Molo, who was in Babylonia when the 
king crossed the Tigris, fearing that his 
retreat into Media would be cut off, also 
crossed the river, inteudiug, if possible, to 
occupy the mountain districts of Apolloniatis 
before Antiochus. While he marched for- 
ward towards Apollonia, the king hdd already 
left that place, and the vanguards of the two 
armies met on a certain ridge. After a slight 
skirmirii, both parties pitched their camps at a 
distance of five miles from each other. During 
the ensuing ni^ht Molo set out with a chosen 
force to surprise the king, but finding his 
men beginning to desert, he returned to his 
camp. At the dawn of day Antiochus drew 
out his army, and committing the left to 
Hermeas .1:1 ! ^invxi.s, posted himself on the 
right. 'I'ha forces of Molo^ already alarmed 
by the foihire of his nocturnal expedition, 
formed a disordered line, and at the very 
outset, the left wing, as soon as they saw the 
king opposed to them, went over to him in a 
body. Molo, after a short and brave resist- 
ance to Zeuxis on the right, finding himself 
surrounded, and fearing the tortures he 
should suffer if he fell alive into the hands 
of Antiochus, killed himself on the held of 
battle. The other leaders ci the rebellion 
f\eil to their homes, and there put an end to 
their lives. Neolaus, the brother of Molo 
and Alexander, carried the news to Alex- 
ander in Persis, and having killed their 
mother and Molo's cluldreu, he slew himself, 
afler persuading Alexander to do the same. 
Antiochus, having exposed Molo's body on 
the cross, and having received the submission 
of his army, returned to Seleucia on the 
Tigris, where he occupied himself with re- 
ducing the affairs of the neighbouring satra- 
pies into order. Here Hermeas began to 
oppress the people of the ei^, inflicting on 
them a fine of a thousand talents, and other 
severe penalties for their conduct during the 
late troubles I but he was restrained by An-> 
tioehus, who iras content with a fine of a 
hundred and fifly talents. 

After putting down this rebellion, the king 
turned his attentioa to the states which 
seemed to threaten his power in T'pper Asia. 
Ue first attacked Art{d)azane8, the king of 
Media Atropatene, a country lying on the 
south-west of the Caspian Sea, and on the north 
of Media, from which it was separated by 
mountains. This king accepted peace on tlie 
conditions dictated by Antiochus. During 
this expedition Antiochus, at the instigation 
of his physidan ApoUophioies, rid himself of 
Hermeas, who had formed a plot to put the 
lung to death, hoping that he should then 
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obtain the goyeminent, as regent for the 
infant son ct Antiochus, who was just bom. 
These events took place in b. c. 220. 

While the eastern provinces were thns 
1m>nght into order, Achstis had ttdminis- 
tered his government in the -west with the 
greatetit ability and soccew, and had reco- 
vered for Antiochtis all those cities of Asia 
Minor which Attains liad coiKiULTud in tint 
preceding reigns. Alarmed, however, at the 
ralae accuKition -which Hermeas had brouii^ht 
against him of ;i treacherous con m l i ce 
with Ptolemy Phtlopator, and thiukmg that 
the absence of Antioehus in Media gave him 
;i favouraMe opportunity for securing his 
own safety by rebellion, he assumed the dia- 
dem, CMiMd himself to be saluted as king, 
and marched froni his head-quarters in Lydia 
towards Syria. Upon arriving in Lycaonia, 
his armyrefhsed to adyaaee fiurther, or to 
fight against their king. Pretending, there- 
fore, that he had never intended to invade 
Syria, Achseos turned back and ravaged 
Pisidia. Al! this was known to Antioehus, 
but he contented himself with sending a 
threatening message to Aehssns, and tnined 
his whole attention once more to the conquest 
of Ccele-Syria. The campaign was com- 
menced, at the advice of Apollophanes, by 
the reduction of Seleucia, on the sea, near tlie 
mouth of the Orontes, which had been taken 
by Ptolemy Kuergetes when he ftfenged 
the death of his sister Berenice by over- 
running Syria (n. c. 24\)), and which had 
ever since been held by tlie Ejxyptians, though 
it stood only about twelve miles from An- 
tioch. This place Antioehus invested by sea 
and land, and having taken it by a vigor- 
ous assault,. aided by traitors within the city, 
he restored the inhabitants to their liberty. 
"While thus engaged, he received a letter 
from Theodotus the iEtolian, governor of 
CoBle-Syria, promising to betray the province 
into his hands. This was the same Theo- 
dotus who had so Tigorously defended Coele- 
Syria agahwt the first inVasion of Antio* 
chus ; T)Ut he had been treated with marked 
neglect by the government of E^ pt, and 
had even been aeensed of treason. Haying 
gone to Alexandria to plead his cause, he 
conceived such a contempt for the character 
of Ptolemy, diat he was prepared to desert 
his service. On the approach of Antioehus, 
he yielded up to him C<Ele-Syria, with Tyre 
vad Plolemus, where the king found consi- 
derable mafrazines and forty ships. Anti- 
oehus now meditated an invasion of Egypt, 
bat hearing that the canals had been opened, 
the wellf? destroyed, and the whole forces of 
the land posted at Pelusium, while Ptolemy 
himself had taken refuge at Memphis, he 
gave up the project, and went thronjrh Cttle- 
Syria and Phoonicia, receiving the submission 
or the towns. Among the rest he took Da- 
mascus T)^' a ch-atagem. Meanwhile the in- 
dolent and iuxunous king of Egypt remained 
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totally inactive, leaving every thing to his 
ministers Agathocles and Sosibius, who ob- 
tained a truce of four months from Antioehus, 
who then retired to Seleucia near the mouth 
of the Orontes, chiefly in order to watch 
Achtcus. During this interval the Egyptians 
made the most vigorous preparations ibr war. 
At the same time they sent ambassadors to 
Antioehus, who were to accompany the de- 
mand that he should evacuate Ctele-Syria 
with such representations as might confirm 
him in the belief that Ptolemy would not dare 
to meet him in the field. The negotiations 
came to nothing, since both parties persisted 
in claiming: a right, arising out of the partition 
after the battle of ipsus, to Ccele-Syria, PhcB-> 
nicia, and Palestine ; and another difficulty 
arose from (he desire of Plolemy to include 
Achxus in the treaty, which Antioehus would 
not hear a£ The truce having expired, in 
t1ir --jirini; C)f the year n. r. 218, both parties 
tooiv the field, the Syrians under Antioehus 
himself,and the Egyptians under Nicolans, an 
xEfolian, who had distinj^uished himself the 
vear before in Ccele-Syria by refusing to join 
m the treachery of Theodotus. The armies 
were supported by fleets, Mhieh were com- 
manded by Diognetus, the admiral of An 
tiochus, and Perigenes, the admirsl of 
r(ol»Miiy. Nicolaus hastened to secure the 
narrow passes between Lebanon and the sea, 
while Antioehus marched down along the coast 
accompanied hy his fleet, and received in his 
way the submission of Aradus and iierytus. 
The battle was joined at the same moment 
by sea and land. The sea-fight was equal, 
but on laud the generalship of Antioehus 
gave him the advantage over the greater 
numbers of Nicolaus, who was completely 
defeated, and fled to Sidon, where he was 
joined by the fleet under IVrigenes, who 
retreated as soon as he saw that the army 
was defeated. Pereeiving that Sidon was 
too strongly defended to be easily taken, 
Antioehus dismissed his fleet to Tyre, and 
marched into Otlike. IIa^ ing taken Philo- 
teria and Scythopolis, cities at the two ends 
of the lake of Tiberias, and Atabyrium, a 
fort on Mount Tabor, and the towns of PeOa, 
Camus, and Oephrus, he crossed the Jordan 
into the land of Gilead (TakiiTiv, Polyb.); he 
became master of Abila and of the forces in 
that district, and took Gadara and Rabbath- 
Amnion ('Pa/33aTo/*ai'o, I'olyb.). la con- 
sequence of these successes, the neighbouring 
Arabs submitted to him. The year being 
now far advanced, lie intrusted Samaria to 
Kerseas (or perlrips, Chacreas) and Ifipjio- 
lochus, two of Ptoleni} "s {jenerals who had 
come over to him. and led his army into 
winter cjuarters al Ptolemais. These events 
at length roused Ptolemy to action, and in 
the following bpriug (b.c. 217) he took the 
field in person, at the head of an anny con- 
sisting of seventy thousand foot, five thou- 
sand horse, and seventy-three clcpliants. An- 
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tioohus had sixty-two thousand foot, six thou- 
sand hone, and one hundred and two ele- 
phants. The two kings pitclied their camps 
at Raphia, near Gaza, not more than five stadia 
firom each other, and repeated skirmishes took 
place in the space between them. While the 
armies were thus posted, Theodotus the 
JBtolian Tontured into fhe Egyptian eamp 
iritk the intention of killing Ptolemy, but 
not finding him in his tent, he killed his 
phjstdan Andreas, wounded two other per- 
sons, and returned safe to the Syrian camp. 
At the end of five days the kings drew out 
their Ibrees, and, afVer haranguing their sol- 
diers, took their stations opposite to each 
other, Anttochus on liis right, and Ptolemy 
with his sister and wife Arsinoe on his left. 
Thr African elephant*! in Ptolemy's left wing, 
unable to endure the odour and the noise of 
the Indian elephants, turned upon the royal 
bofly guard, and Antiochus. following up the 
advantage, routed that wing ; but the Egyp- 
tians were Tictorioos on their right. The 
phalanxes, which •were opposed to each otlier 
in the centre, stood for some time in sus- 
pense, till Ptolemy, retiring jBrom his defeated 
left, joined hii? phalanx, and charped and 
broke that of the Syrians. Antiochiis had 
already pursued the I'^.gyptian left too far, 
when one of his veteran generals showed 
him the dust which indicated the defSeat of 
his other forces. He at once returned, but 
finding that all his troops had fled, he him- 
self retreated to Raphia, whither Ptolemy 
pursued him on the next day, and forced him 
back to Gaza. In this battle Antiochus lost 
ten thousand inihntry and tliree hnndred 
cavalry, besides more than four thousand 
prisoners. Ptolemy lost one thousand five 
hundred ftot, one thousand seven hundred 
horse, and nearly all his eleplianfs. The 
battle was fought almost exactly at the same 
^e that Hannibal defeated tne Romans at 
the Trasimene Lake. While Ptolemy was 
receiving the submission of the reeovered 
cities, wUch were glad to return to his do- 
minion, Antiochus had retired to Antioch, 
whence he sent ambassadors to treat of 
peace. Distrust of his troops, whose alle- 
giance was shaken by his late defeat, and 
above all, the desire to dispose finally of 
Achseus, made him willing to yield to Ptolemy 
all Ca^le-Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, and 
first a truce, and then a peace, was concluded 
on these terms. 

The winter was devoted by Antiochus to 
preparations for a campaign against Achaius, 
who was now absohiCe master of Asia Minor, 
and might soon be expected to attack Syria. 
At the beginning of the summer (n. c. 216) 
Antiochus crossed the Taurus, and having 
formed an aliiauce with Attains, he drove 
Achncus into Sardcs, where he sustained 
a two years' sifge, and Avas at length be- 
trayed to Antiochus, who put him to death. 
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Antiochus now turned his thoughts once 
more to the East, where the ^u^ian and 

Parthian kings had been steadily consoli- 
diOing their power ; and the latter had taken 
advantage of the wan in Ccele-Syria and 
Asia Minor to seize on Media, .\fler de- 
voting a year to the settlement of the affairs 
of Asia Minor, he marched into Media (b. c. 
212), whence he drove out Arsaces IL, the 
Parthian king. In the next year he pursued 
him into Parthia, and in the following spring 
into Hyrcania, where a long struggle ensued; 
and thoi^h Antiochus was generally victori- 
ous, be niund it hopeless to attempt to keep 
possession of the country. He therefore 
coufiriaed Arsaces in the sovereignty of Par- 
thia and Hyrcania, on the condition that ho 
should become his ally (n. c. 208). His cam- 
paign with Euthydemus, king of Bactriana 
(b.c. 207— 2U6), led to exactly the same re- 
sult. By the assistance of this prince he 
was enabled to enter India, where lie renewed 
the friendly relations which had anciently 
subsisted bi'tween tlie Suleucidic and the 
princes of that country, and received from 
the chief Sophagasenus a large number of 
elephants. He then returned through Ara- 
chosia and Drangiana into Carmania, where 
he wintered; and in the following spring he 
marched back to Antioch, after an absence of 
seven years. His exploits during this period 
obtained for him the title of " the Great," 
but his ambition was inflamed to such a de- 
gree that he began to meditate conquests in 
Europe ; and it is from this period that his 
dowsilall must be dated. The following was 
the oecadonirhieh nlthnatety kd to it In 
the same year in which Antiochus returned 
from India (b.c. 206), Ptolemy PhiloiMitor 
died, leaving the kingdom to his son, Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, a child of five years old. Taking 
advantage of the opportunity, Antiochus 
entered into a league with Philip V., king 
of Macedonia, for Mi | irtiiion of the do- 
minions of the Ptolemies ; of which Philip 
was to huTe Egypt, Cyrene, and Libya, and 
the cities held by the Egyptian*? in Caria, 
and Antiochus the other territories in 
Asia, with Cyprus. Antiochus immediately 
marched into Ca-le-Syria, and. as his inva.sion 
was quite unexpected, he easily overran both 
that country and Palestine, ^\hile Philip 
seized several of the cities of Asia Minor. The 
guardians of the yoimg Ptolemy now placed 
the kingdom under ue protection of the 
Romans, who were no sooner free from the 
secoud Punic war than they directed all their 
force to crush the growing power of Philip, 
and contented themselves with sending an 
embassy to Antiochus, commanding him to 
let Egjpt alone (b.c. 201 — 200). In the year 
B.C. 199, while Antiochus was occupied in 
Asia Minor, by a war with Attains, Scopas, 
the general of Ptolemy, recovered Palestine 
and Ccele-Syria; but in the next spring (b. c 
198), Antiochus marched against him in 
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person, and defeated him at Paneas, near the 
Bonrces of the Jordan. Scopas retreated to 
Sidon, which Antiochus took by capitnlation. 
The whole country again submitted to him, 
with much better wiU than at his first con- 
quest of It, a change which is to he attrihutcd 
to the oppressions which the Jews suffered 
from Ptolemy Philopator m the latter yeaiB 
of his reifxn- [Ptolemt IV.] The peo- 
ple of Jerusalem even assisted in expelling 
the Egyptian garrison } and, as the reward 
of their conduct, they received from An- 
tiochus several favours and immunities, of 
which one of the most important was an edict 
that no stran^r should enter the temple. 
Throughout his whole reign Antiochus ob- 
served a conciliatory policy towards the Jews, 
'■ and seems to have put great confidence in 
tiielr fidelity. Of mh he gave a striking 
proof by garrisoning some frontier towns in 
the disturbed districts of Asia Minor with 
Jews firom Babylon. We learn these fhets 
from two decrees of Antiochus, which Jose- 
phos has preservedi and from notices in the 
Chronieon ** of Eusebins. 
The way was now open for his long- 
desired conquests in the West. Ue spent tlic 
winter at Antioch, engaged in eztenstre pre- 
parations for a campaign hoth hy sea and hy 
land; and at the beginning of the spring 
(b.0. 197) be sent fcrward his army under 
the command of his sons Ardys and MitTiri- 
dates, whom he ordered to wait for hiui at 
S«urdes, while he proceeded along the coasts 
of Asia Minor, with a fleet of a hundred 
decked ships, besides smaller vessels, to re- 
duce the cities which were still held by Ptole- 
my. He was thus engaged when he heard 
of Philip's defeat by the liuiuans at Cynosce- 
phals, in the autumn of B. c. 197. Per- 
ceiving that he should now hnrc to maintain 
a conflict with the whole power of Kon»e, he 
first provided for the safety of Syria by a treaty 
with Egypt, in wliich it was agreed that 
Ptokmy, when old enough, i>hould marry 
Cleopatra the daughter of Antiochus, who 
promised to give her for her dower the pro- 
vinces of Casle-Syria and Palestine. This 
treaty effectually secured him from open 
hostilities on the part of Egypt during the 
ensuing contest. After wintering at Ephesus, 
he opened the campaign of n.c. 19G, by cross- 
ing the Hellespont and seizing the Thracian 
Chersonese, where he began to rebuild Lysi- 
niachia. lie thus secured the passage be- 
tween Europe and Asia, and began to make 
incursions into the neighbouring parts of 
Thrace. Meau AliK the inhabitants ofLamp- 
sacus and Smyrna, alarmed at his successes, 
and seebg that bis intention was to add all 
the cities of Asia Elinor to his empire, had 
already, before the end of the preceding year, 
sent ambassadors to Rome to beg for aid, and 
the senate appointed an embassy to Antiochus. 
These ambassadors, and L. Cornelius Scipio, 
who had been commisBioncd by the senate to 
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compose the differences between Antiochus 
and Ptolemy, met the king at Lysimachia, 
Mhere he entertained them hospitably ; but 
a dilfercut temper was shown at tlic pu])lic 
audience. The Romans demanded that An- 
tiochus should restore to Ptolemy all the 
cities of Asia Minor which he had lately 
taken from him, and that those whieh had 
belonged to Philip should be given up to 
Rome ; " for it would be aksurd," they said, 
" that after the Romans had carried on war 
with Philip, Antiochus should reap the fruit 
of their labours and dangers." They warned 
him to U't alone tine cities which were still 
firee, and charged him with having virtually 
eonuneneed hostilities with the repnhlic i for, 
by whatever pretext he might explain his 
occupation of Asia Minor, his passage into 
Europe clearly amounted to nothing else 
than a declaration of Mar w ith Rome. The 
king replied, " that he wondered what the 
Roman j)eople bad to do with Asia, or why 
they should seek to know what Antiochus 
was doing in Asia more than Antiochus what 
they were about in Italy i or why they should 
prescribe limits to his excnrsion.s by sea or 
land. As for Ptolemy, he would himself 
MTange his affiurs wid^ that king, who was 
now his friend, and would soon he his rela- 
tion. Ue had crossed," he said, " into Europe 
to recover those poraessioas in the Cherso* 
nese and Thrace, which his ancestor Seleucus 
had taken from Lysimachus by conquest, 
and to which he had thus an hereditary cHdm; 
and he intended to erect them info a separate 
kingdom for his younger son Seleucus. By 
the same right, he claimed the cities of Asm 
Minor, which had fallen under the power of 
Egypt and Macedonia, while his predecessors 
were engaged in other matters. While thus 
resolved to recover his own, he Tiad neither 
made aggressions ayon Philip in his troubles, 
nor had he availed himself of Philip's alliance 
to attack the Romans. Lastly, it w;.s right 
that the free Grecian states in Asia should 
have their liberty, not from the mandate of 
the Romans, but through his own flivour " 
The Roman ambassadors then proposed that 
the complaints of the people of Larapsacua 
and Smyrna should be heard. Those cities, 
to which Antiochus had laid siege at the be- 
ginning of the campaign, had sent ambas- 
sadors to Lysimachia, who now came forward, 
and stated their grievances so ^ely, that 
Antiochus lost his teniper, and commanded 
them to be silent, for he did not acknowl^lge 
the Romans for his judges. The cooftrence 
was broken up ; and the negotiations were 
terminated in a few days by Antiochus, who, 
having heard that Ptolemy was dead, at once 
conceived the project of seizing Egypt. Leav- 
ing his army at Lysimachia under his son 
Sdeueas, he set sail for Egypt ; but on his 
arrival at Patara in Lycia, he learned that 
the report of Ptolemy's death was talse. 
[ProuaiT v.] He then attempted to ieiM 
]> 2 
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Cypni" ; 'hut h5«5 fleet -was m shattered hy a 
Stonu, that ha was compelled to put back 
into Seleucia, near the moutli of the Orontes, 
•whence he returned to Antioch, and there 
•wintered. Before quitting the Hellespont, he 
had sent amlmsadors into Greece to the pro- 
oonsol Flamininus, and thence to Rome ; and 
he still continued to make attempts at nego- 
tiation. On the etluT liand, the Romans, 
heini; occupied in aettUng the aiSairs of Greece, 
and m -wvn with the Gallio tribes of the Tn- 
stibrians and Boians, protracted the nego- 
tiations with Antiochus for some years, &o 
that it wtm not till the year b. c. 192 that the 
•war actually commenced. 

The resolution of Antiochus had heen at 
last determined, chiefly hy the advice of 
Hannibal, who had taken refuge at his court. 
[Hannibal.3 before entering on this 
distant -war, he coafirmed his power in Asia 
by marrying his daughter Cleopatra to Ptole- 
my, according to the contract mentioned 
above, and with her he gave up Coele-Sy- 
ria and Palestine, retaining half their re- 
venues- He married another of his daughters, 
Antiochis, to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
and offered a third to Eumenes, Iving of Per- 
* gamus, -who declined the alliance, believing 
that it was safer to be on the side of the Ro- 
mans. Antiochus then proceeded to his head- 
quarters at Ephesus, where he spent the wiu- 
ter (b. c. 193 — 192). In the spring he made 
an expedition against the Pisldians, and had 
returned to Apameu to meet a Ronuin embas- 
sy, when he received news of the death of his 
eldest son, Antiochus, whom he had sent into 
S3rria to protect the eastern frontier. There 
was a report that Antiochus had himself 
caused the young prince to be put to death, 
through envy at the general popularity which 
his virtues had obtained for him ; but there 
is no evidence of such a &ct. After remain- 
ing shut up in his |Kdace at Ephesns, in the 
deepest grief, for some days, he finally dis- 
missed the Roman ambassadors, and held a 
council to decide on the best plan for carry- 
ing on the war. To this council Hannibal 
was not admitted. The Roman ambassador, 
Foblius l^ius, while staying at Ephesus, 
had made frequent vis=tF 1 1 Hannibal, in 
order to excite the king's suspicion ; and this 
artifice, seconded by the jealousy of the 
courtiers towards the Carthaginian, was so 
successful that, although the king was recon- 
ciled to Hannibal before the expedition left 
Asia, yet in the mean time he rejected liis 
counsel, that the war should be carried at 
once into Italy, and followed the advice of 
Thoas, the leader of the ^tolian embassy, 
who assured him that if he crossed over into 
Greece he would at once become master of 
the country. He accordingly left Ephesus, 
with an army of only ten thousand loot and 
five hundred horse, and landed at Denietrias 
in Northern Greece in the autumn of b.c. 
192. He was imm^Iately appointed genc- 
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ral of all the /Etolian forces, and sent en- 
voys to obtaiu the support of the Achteaus, 
the HcBOtisBS, and AmynandiH', chief <if the 
Athamanes. The latter was easily gained 
over ; but the Boeotians gave no certain 
answer, and the Acha^ans refused the alli- 
ance of Antiochus, who effected nothing in 
this campaign beyond the reduction of 
Chalcis in Eulxra, -w here he fixed his win- 
ter quarters, and opened negotiations with 
various Grecian states, some of whom sent 
ambassadors to him of their own accord, the 
Eleans to beg for aid against the Achicaos, 
and the Epirots to entreat him not to involve 
(liem hastily in the war, exposed as they 
were to the first attack of the Romans. He 
also nndertoolc an expeditimi into Bceotia. 
He was well received at Thebes, and the 
Boeotians, who were at the time incensed 
against the Romans, resolved to job the kingv 
About the middle of the winter Antiochus 
called a council at Demetrias, to which he 
invited the chiefs of the JEtoIians, the Atha- 
manian prince Amjiiander, and Hannibal, 
w ho had not for a long time before been ad- 
mitted to the royal councils. The question 
discussed was concerning the best means of 
gaining over the Thessalians, but Hannibal, 
when called on for his opinion, entered afiresh 
into the subject of the whole war. He 
pointed to Philip as the ally whom it was 
most important to secure^ and advised that 
the forces ■which •were coming from Asia 
should be waited for, and that on their ar- 
rival the king's whole army should be con- 
centrated on the north-eastern coast of the 
Adi-iatic, -while the fleet should be sent to 
threaten the coasts of Italy, into which coun- 
try he still persisted that the war ought to 
be carried on the very first opportunity. His 
counsel >vas applauded, but it was only fol- 
lowed in the point of waiting for reinforce- 
ments from Asia. Envoys were sent to the 
Thessalian council at l.arissa. and having 
appointed a day for the iEtolians and Amy - 
nander to assemble their forees at Phers, 

Antiochus proceeded to that place. While 
waiting there for his allies, he caused the 
bones of the Macedonians who had fidlen at 
Cynosccphahr to be interred. The tacit re- 
proach implied in this act so offended Philip 
that, though he had remained neutral up to 
tliis time, -watching the course of events, he 
now sent to the Roman proprsBtor, Marcus 
Baebius, telling him that Antiochus had 
entered Thessaly, and offering to co-operate 
Nv ith Bsebius against him. The attempt to 
gain over the Thessalians having fMled, the 
king ravaged their country and took some 
cities, lie advanced m far as the pass of 
Tempe, which he found occupied by a small 
Roman force under Appius Claudius, w ho by 
an artifice led him to believe that the whole 
Roman army and the forces of Philip were 
posted there, and under this error the king 
retreated to Demetrias, and thence to Chalcis. 
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Here he fell into a snare which proved his 
ruin. He married the daughter of a Chalci- 

dian named Oleoptolemus, a girl not more 
than twenty years old, heing himself nearly 
fifty ; and dismisrittg from his mind all care 
about the war, he spent the remainder of the 
'wint4:r iu feasting and voluptuous pleasures. 
His example was followed by lus army, 
which was found to he in a state of complete 
disorganisation when it took the held in the 
spring (B.C. 191). 

The Romans had in the mean time re- 
ceived from Eumenes the news that Anti- 
ochus had invaded Greece. The war with 
Antiochtis had been voted in the comitia, 
and the new consul, M' Acilius Giabrio, having 
obtained Greece for his province, had set out 
from Rome at the beginning of 3Iay. At 
the same time amba.i>«adurs came otlering us- 
sistaoce^ not only from Philip, but even from 
Ptolemy, When Antiochus married his 
daughter to this king, he expected that her 
influence over her hnsband would put Egypt 
in his own power. Bat Cleopatra had been 
fkithfhl to her husband, even against her 
father; aiul knowing what would befall 
Egypt if Antiochus were victorious over 
Rome, she had persuaded Ptolemy to offer 
secret aid to the Romans. Masinissa and the 
Carthaginians also came forward to aid them 
with com and elephants. ( 

After some mo\ , un nts in Northern Greece, 
which are not worth tracing, Antiochus was 
rarprised in his quarters at Chaleifl by the 
news that the consul was in full march 
through Thessaly. With his disordered army, 
which was not yet strengthened by the 
71 :ted reinforcements, he posted himself at 
Thermopylee. But the Romans turned the 
pass by the same path over the ridge of Cal- 
lidromus which Xerxes and Rrennus had 
formerly used, and surrounded the army of 
Antiochns, whidi was cut to pieces. The 
king himself escaped to Chalcls with only 
five hundred men. Thence he sailed with 
all speed to Ephesns, carrying his young wife 
with him ; and upon his arrival there he 
gave himself up to the same course of life 
▼hieh had already proved his ruin, without 
making the least provision for defence. From 
this state of security he was roused by Han- 
nibal, who told him tiiat instead of doubting 
whether the iiomans would enter Asia, he 
only wondered that they were not there al- 
ready. Committing hb fleet to Polyxenidas, 
Antiochus used every effort to strengthen 
the Thracian Chersonese and to raise a new 
army. While he was thus employed the Ro- 
man fleet, under C. Livius, who had been 
joined by Eumenes with twenty-four ships, 
gained a complete victory over Polyxenidas 
offCorycos. Antiochus wintered in Phrygia, > 
where he used every exertion to collect ! 
forces. 

At the consular elections at Rome (d.c. 
190) Liuaiig Conielins Scipio obtained Asia 
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as his province, and his brother Pubiius Cor* 
nelius Seipio Africanus, flie conqoeror of 

Hannibal, accompanied him as legatus. The 
command of the fleet was given to Lucius 
Emilias RegiUus. At the opening of tbe 
campaign the Rhodian fleet, under Pausis- 
tratus, was defeated by Polyxenidas; but being 
reinforced from Rhodes, Paittistratns first 
assisted iEmilius to relieve Ela;a, the sea-port 
of Pergamus, and then sailed to mtet Hanni- 
bal, who was bringing a fleet from Syria and 
Phcsnieia to join Antiochus. Hannibal was 
defeated off the coast of Pamphylia, and was 
driven into a port, where he was blockaded 
during the remainder of the war. Antiochus 
now resolved, if possible, to become master 
of the sea, and thus to prevent the Romans 
from crossing the Hellespont. ('oniing to 
Ephesus, he commanded Polyxenidas to risk 
another battle. He did so, and iras totally 
defeated by .£milius oflF Myonnesus. An- 
tiochus now despaired of defending the pas- 
sage of the Hellespont, and withdrew his 
forces from the Chersonese with such preci- 
pitation that he left behind all his military 
stores. The ground thus left free was im- 
mediately occupied by Eumenes» who made 
every provision for tihe passage of the Romans, 
and towards the end of the summer Scipio 
led his forces into Asia. Antiochus now 
attempted to negotiate ; and to gain the good 
offices of Pubiius Scipio, he restored to him 
his son, who had been taken prisoner in some 
dctrmisb, and he eren attempted to bribe 
the incorruptible Roman. The only terms 
offered him were that he should give up all 
Asia to the west of Tanms, and pay all the 
expenses of tlie war. Thinking that he 
should not obtain worse terms than these, 
even after a defeat, he resolved to risk a 
battle. With an anny of seventy thousand 
foot, twelve thousand horse, and fifty -four 
elephants, he encountered the Roman Ibree 
of only thirty thousand men, near Magnesia, 
under Mount Sipylus, and sustained a total 
defeat, leaving fitly thousand foot and four 
thousand horse dead on the field of battle. 
The king himself fled to Sardes, and having 
been joined by his son Seleucus, who had 
also escaped from the battle, lie hjuitened to 
cross the Taurvis. On his arrival at Antiocli 
he again sued for peace, which was granted 
him on the terms he had before refused. The 
expenses of the war were calculated at fifteen 
thousand talents, which it was stipulated that 
Antiochus should pay by instalments in silver 
of the Attic standard and according to the 
Euboic weight, that is, according to the 
purest standard and the heaviest weight then 
used in Greece. Of the other articles the 
most important were those h\ Mliich Anti- 
ochus was to give up to the Romans all his 
elephants and ships of war. The treaty is 
given at length by Polybius and Livy. This 
peace was made in the winter of b.c. 190, 
and its ntillcation by the senate was received 
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in the following spring (b,c. 189) ; but it was 
not finally completed till the following year, 
B. c. 188. Antiochus immediately paid five 
hundred talents, and gave hostages for the 
payment of the remainder, among whom was 
his son Antiochus, who afterwards reigned 
"by the tide of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. He 
agreed to give up Ilaunibal and Thoas the 
iEtoUao, as being the ohief instigators of the 
war, but they baa already made titeir escape. 
[Hannibal.] Antioclms did not loiif;; sur- 
Tive his defeat. In b. c. 187» fiadinc it 
difiealt to raise the money due to the Ro- 
mans, he attempted to plunder the temple 
of Jupiter Belus in Elymais, but the people 
broke Ottt into insurrection and put htm 
to death. The prophecy In Daniel (xL 10 
— 19.) is supposed to relate to this lung. 
(Hieronymns in he.) He had five sons, 
Antiochus, Anl} and Mithridates, who died 
before him, Sekucus Philopator, who suc- 
ceeded him, and Antioehns Epiphanes, the 
successor of Seleucus ; and four dnughters, 
Laodice, married to her brother Antiochus, 
Cleopatra, nuirried to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
Antiochis, married to Ariarathes, rmd one 
whose name is not mentioned. His death 
took place in the fifty-second year of his age, 
af^er ho had reigned a little more than thirty- 
six years, October, b.c. 187. Some numis- 
matists assign to this king the coins in which 
the nose is long, straight, and pointed, but 
the length of time during which he reigned 
makes it probable that his ftatures would 
vary. Some of his coins are known with 
certainty by the date ; the coins of this king 
being the first on which the years of the sara 
of the Seleucidse are marked. This fera 
began in October, B. c. 312. [Seleucus I. J 
The devices on the coins of Antiochus the 
Great are for the most part similar to those 
on the coins of his predecessors. Among 

them are also a pahn branch, a sphinx, and a 

ship. P. S. 

ANTI'OCHUS IV. CAvrfoxoO* surnamed 
EPIPHANES ( ETT^^^aWis). or ILLUSTRI- 
OUS, king of Svbxa, was the youngest son 
of Antiocnas ihe Great, who gave him up as 
a hostage to the Romans (ii.c. 188). After a 
captivity of more than twelve years, during 
which he had no doubt the advantage of an 
education at Rome, he was restored to liberty 
bjr his brother Seleucus Philopator, who gave 
his only son, Demetrius, in exchange for 
him (b.c. 17')). While this exchange was 
being effected, the heir to the throne having 
left Syria, and Antioehns having not yet 
arrived there, Heliodorus, the treasurer of 
the kingdom, murdered Seleucus, and at- 
tempted to seise the crown. Antiochus was 
at Athens, on his way home, when he hi ar d 
of his brother's death. Finding that Heliodo- 
rus had a powerfol party, and that Ptolemy 
Philomctor was being i;et up as a claimant to 
the crown in right of his mother, Cleopatra, 
the daughter of Antiodius die Great, he xe* 
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solved to sei^e it for himself, to the exclusion 
of his nephew, Demetrius. He applied for 
aid to Eumenes, king of Pergamus, and his 
brother Attalus, who were the more disposed 
to help him, as their relations with Home 
were not in a satisfactory state, and by their 
assistance Antiochus was seated on the throne 
about August, 175 h. c. He received upon 
his accession the title of Epiphanes, *' Il- 
lustrious," for what reason is not certain, 
but it was probably assumed by him as a 
divine title, lie is styled on his coins ^sisf 
bths iwtipatrfts, and viidj^opos : the last was a 
title of Jupiter. The statement of Appian, 
that it was given him on account of the 
mode in which he obtained the throne, is 
not very intelligible. On account of his 
mode ot life, his subjects, by a parody on 
this title, Mdled him Epimanes ('E^-t/wu^f), 
"the Madman." He was distinguished by 
that peculiar kind of mental activity which 
leads an absolute prince at one time to 
behave to hi.s subjects with undue famili- 
arity, and then to tm*n upon them as a cruel 
tyrant He would ramble about the city 
conversing with the artificers, drinking and 
frolicking with the lowest rabble; at other 
times he would put on the toga of a Roman 
candidate and imitate the Roman mode of 
soliciting the suffrages of the people for a 
magistracy, after obtaining which he would 
seat himself in a curule chair and decide 
petty disputes about bargains in the markets. 
Like Nero, whom he resembled in many 
points of his character, he even orhibifed his 
follies at the public games. lu hia more 
serious moods he was guilty of the most cruel 
tyranny, but it is thought that many of the 
crimes laid to his charge were committed by 
his ministers without his knowledge. Like 
Nero, also, he had a taste for the fine arts, 
and erected many sumptuous buildings, the 
chief of which was the temple of Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus at Antioch. lie enlarged Antioch, 
and either rebuilt or greatly improved the 
town of Hamath, on the northern borders of 
Palestine, wliich he called Epiphaneia, after 
himself. He made magnificent gifts to several 
Grecian towns and temples, i)articularly to 
the temple of Jupiter Olym^ius at Athens. 
In the splmdonr of his public spectacles he 
surpassed all preceding kings, and he was 
the first to introduce into the cast the Roman 
gladiatorial shows. 

Tlie political events of his reign related 
chieily to Egypt and Palestine. Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, the king of tibie former country, 
had died in B. c. ISl, leaving his inf.: i t sons 
Philometor and Euergetes in chai ge their 
mother Cleopatra and of other guardians. 
On the death of Cleopatra (b.c. 173), An- 
tiochus Epiphanes laid claim to Ctele-Syria 
and Palestine, which had hem given to 
Ptolemy Epiphanes as her dowry by Antio- 
chus the Great. There is some perplexity 
about this matter, from the dicimutanoe that 
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in the reign of Seleucus PhUopator these 

provinces are mentioned as under the Syrian 
government, it is most probable that Antio- 
ebus the Great never formally gave them 
oTtT tn Egypt, aiKl, as wo know that he con- 
tinued to receive halt their revenues, it is 
very likely that^ on the death of Ptolemy 
Epiphiines, they were left entirely to the po- 
vermnent of Syria, without the right to the 
poweffsion being given up by Egypt, and that 
now Antiochus Epiphanes claimed the sur- 
render of that right. At all events, his claim 
was met on the part of Ptolemy's guardians 
by a fresh assertion of the young king's right 
to the provinces, and a demand that they 
should be given up to him. Upon this An- 
tiochus proclaimed war against Egypt. He 
made four campaigns in Egypt in the years 
171, 170, Ifj'.), 168 B.C., in the first of which 
he overthrew the forces of Ptolemy some- 
where between Pelnsium and Mount Carina. 
Having .strenj^tbened himself on the frontier, 
he returned to Tyre for the winter, again 
inyaded Egypt hy sea and land, gained a 
battle on the frontier, took Pelusium, and 
proceeded to overrun Egypt (b. c. 170). 
He accomplished thia tiie more easily on 
aecount of the reputation which he had 
gained among the Egyptians by his sparing 
the Utcb of Ibeir deloited soUuera after tiie 
battle near Pehusiura in the preeedinf^ cam- 
paign. He obtained po.'isessiou of Memphis 
and of the yoimg king's ])er8on. It b pro- 
bable that Philometor, who during this war 
made very little attempt at resistance, gave 
himself vp Tolnvlaiily to Antioelius; to 
whom, according to one account, the au- 
thority of which, however, is not great, he 
aetoally rerigned his erown. .^itiodras 
treated Ptolemy with great honour, and pro- 
fessed to aci as liis guardian and regent. 
It was on his return from this second expe- 
dition into Egypt that Antiochu.s took Jeru- 
salem, and conunenced his celebrated per- 
secution of the Jews, the account of which 
will be most conveniently giYen under the 
lives of the Maccabees. 

After the departure of Antiochus, the 
Efryptians, finding that riiiloiuetor was en- 
tirely subject to that king, set his younger 
brother on i ; ■ ' tl rone by tlie title of l*tolemy 
Euergetes II. He is better known by the 
nickname of Physcou, which was afterwards 
given to him. This gave Antiochus a pre- 
text for his third expedition into Egypt (b. c. 
16&), which he entered witli a great army, 
and laid siege to Alexandria, after having 
gained a victory over the forces of Ptolemy 
in a sea-fight off Pelusium. Having in vain 
tried the mediation of certain ambassadors 
firom the Grecian states who were tlien at 
Alexandria, the Egyptians sent ambassadors 
to Rome to ask for help. The Illiodians also 
sent an embassy to Antiochus to persuade 
lijm to make peace, to whom he only replied 
that he was in the field on bdiatf of his 
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nephew Philometor, "who was the ri(^tAil 

king. Finding, however, that Alexandria 
was too strong to he quickly taken, he again 
overran the rest of Egypt, and coming to 
Mempliis, nominally confirmed Philometor 

j in the possession of the whole kingdom, ex- 
cept Pelusium, whidi ha hi his own 

' bands. He had no sooner returned to An- 
tioeh than Philometor, discovering the real 
designs of Antiochus by his retention of 

j Pelusinm, the key to Egypt, eiTected a re- 
conciliation with bis younjjer brother, through 
the mediation of their sister Cleopatra, and 
the two brothers having met at Alexandria 
reigned together. Ambassadors Mere sent 
to Antiochus to announce to him the agree- 
ment between his nephews, and to tell him 
that Philometor thanked him for his great 
exertions in his behalf, but had now no 
further need of his assistance. But Antio- 
chus, enraged at seeing his infiiuence in 
Egypt destroyed, had already prejiared an- 
other expedition, and had advanced to Rhi- 
nooolura, on the eastern border of Eygpt, 
where he met the ambassadors of the Pto- 
lemies, in the spring of B. a 168. Rejecting 
tiieir compliments, he demanded the I session 
to h'\u] r Cyprus and Pelusium, and all 
the country around the Pelusiac or eastern 
braneh of the Nile, and appointed a day to 
receive an answer from tlie Ptolemies. The 
day having passed over without the arrival of 
an answer, he again overran Egypt as fiur as 
Jlemphis, and then marched down the west- 
ern branch of the Nile with the intention of 
laying siege to Alexandria. Meanwhile the 

I I-:'} [ I'liii amb;i^-":ii1(5r';, whn bad been sent to 
liouie during the former biege of Alexandria, 
had been admitted to an audience of the se- 
nate (April, H. c. 168 ), who forthwith appointed 
an embassy to Egypt, with the commission to 
reqture flnt of Xitioehns, and then of the 
Ptolemies, that they should refrain from 
making any further war upon each other, 
and to inform them that, whichever of tibtem 
refused, he would not longer be esteemed the 
friend or the allv of the Roman people. This 
embassy met Antiochus on his march to 
Alexandria, four miles from that city. Per- 
ceiving among them Popillius, an old ac- 
quaintance of his, Antiochus offered him his 
band, but the Roman gave him the tablets on 
which the decree of the senate was written, 
asking him to read that first Having done 
so, Antiochus replied that he would consult 
■with his friends what ougiit to be done. On 
this Popillius drew a circle with his wand 
round the spot on which the king was stand- 
ing, and said, " Before you pass out of that 
circle, give me the answer I am to carry to 
the senate." Amazed at this peremptory 
order, the king replied, after a short hesita- 
tion, that he Mould do what the senate 
wished. Popillius then resumed the beha- 
^onr of a mend, and accepted the offered 
hand of the king. The Roman ambassadors, 
D 4 
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after appointing a day by which Antiochos 
most leave Egypt, sailed to C^ros, and dis- 
missed thence the Syrian fleet, which had 
already conquered the Egyptians in battle. 
They then retomed to Rome, having mani- 
festly saved I'^ypt from }w\u'^ added to the 
dominions of Antiochus. The date of this 
interview must, as Clinton has shown, he 
placed in Jnly or August, and not, as Pri- 
dcaux places it, in May. Prideaux has 
not allowed sufficient time for the march of 
AntiochtiR tr> Memphis and thence nearly 
to Alexandria. On his return from Egypt, 
Antiochos sent an army of twenty -two thou- 
sand men under Apollonius to destroy Je- 
rusalem, and he himself had no sooner 
reached Antioch than he issued a decree 
fbr nniformity of religion among his sub- 
jects, which was especially directed against 
the Jews, who alone of the nations in his 
empire disobeyed it. [ISlArcABKRs.] In the 
course of the following year (u. c. iCu) he 
went in person to Jerusalem to enforce his 
decree. On his return from Jerusalem he 
exhibited splendid pames at Daphne in 
imitation of those celebrated by JEmiUus 
Paullus at .\nii)hipolis for liis victory over 
Perseusi. At these games Aiitioehus ex- 
posed himself to the scom and ridicule of 
the spectators. (Polybius, ap. Athen. v. 
194., X. 439.) In the midst of these follies 
he received news of the successes of the 
Maccabees in Judsea, and immediately as- 
sembled an immense armyilsrthe extermina- 
tion of the Jews. But finding his treasury 
exhausted, and hearing that Artaxias* the 
trflratary Idng of Armenia, had revolted 
from him, he marched into Tpjier Asia for 
the double purpose of putting down this re- 
-volt, and reermling TaSa finances:, leaving I^y- 
sias as the regent of the western provinces 
(B.C. 166). Having conquered Artaxias 
and taken him prisoner, he marched into 
Persia to collect the tribute of that country. 
Having been repulsed by the people of £ly- 
mais in an attempt to plunder a temple of 
Artemis, and having at the same time re- 
ceived news of the defeat of his armies in 
Judaea, he began a hasty jonmey home, hut 
was seized -with an incurable and loathsome 
disease, and died at Tabu: in Persia, in a 
state of raving madness, which was regarded 
Itoth by the Jews and Greeks as a divine 
punishment for his sacrilege. He died about 
Deeemhewv s.a 164, after he had reigned 
a little more than eleven years. He was 
succeeded by his son Antiochus Eupator, 
besides whom he left a daughter, Laodice. 
The prophecy in Daniel (xi. 20 — 45.) is 
supposed by most commentators to refer to 
Antiochus ij hanes. (Hieronynius, Com- 
virvt. in loc.) The coins of Antiochus Epi- 
pluuies are the first ou which the head of 
the king is surrounded by rays, as a sign 
of divinity. Besides devices similar to 
those of his predecessors, some of his coins 
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bear, on their reverses, figures of Victory and 
Isis. P. & 

ANTT'OrnrS v. {^AvrloxosX surnamed 
EU'PATOR {TLxmirtep)^ king of Syria, suc- 
ceeded his Ihther, Antiochus Epiphanes, about 
December, b. c. being then only nine 
years old. His father, just before his deatii, 
had appointed Philip as his gnardian, but 
Lysias, the regent of the western provinces, 
in wliosc hands the young king's person was, 
exercised the government in his name and 
carried him into Judaea, where the -w ar was 
still going on. They were besieging Jeru- 
salem when news arrived that Philip was OH 
bis march from Persis to Antioch, to assert 
his claims to the regency. Having granted 
a peace to the Je^^ s. Lysias and Antiochus 
marched against Philip, who was conqoered^ 
taken, and put to death (u. t. 1G2). 

The youth of Antiochus gave an oppor* 
tunity for strenL,4hening the Roman power 
in the East which the senate did not neglect. 
Refusing the request of Demetrius, that he 
might be set free now tliat Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, for whom he had been substituted as 
a hostage, was dead, they sent three ambas- 
sadors. On. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. 
Aurelius, to Antioch, to watch the dispo- 
sitions of Syria and the neighbouring states, 
and more particularly to enforce the terms of 
the treaty made with Antiochus the Great 
after the battle of Magnesia. Finding that 
the Syrian king had ships of war and ele- 
phants, contrary to the provisions of that 
treaty, the amba.ssadors ordered the ships 
to be burned and the elephants to be put 
to death. The e«eention of this order 
exasperated the Syrian Greeks, and a cer- 
tain Leptines killed Octavius as he was 
anointing himself in the gymnasium at Lao- 
dicea. (Cicero, Philip/), ix. 2.). So(m after 
this, Demetrius escaped from Home and 
landed at Tripolis in Syria. By giving ont 
that he had been sent by the senate to take 
possession of the kingdom, he easily gained 
over the people, and an accident having 
thrown Lysias and the young kinfr info his 
hands, he put them both to death about No- 
vember, B. c. 162, when Antiodras Eupator 
had reigned just upon twoycai's, and was re- 
cognised as king by the title of Demetrius 
SoTSB. The coins of this king are very 
rare. One bears on the reverse a half- 
naked Jupiter, sitting with a small image of 
Victory in his right hand, and a spear in his 
left. Another has a thunderbolt. TI:ere is 
a third in the British Museum, with the 
common device of ApoUo on the oortina. 

P S. 

ANTI OCHUS VL ('ApTfoxoO- surnamed 
THEOSCOfov) or (K and on liiseoins EPl'- 
PTT ANES I)lONY'SlIS('Eiri(;)o»'^$ Aioyvffos), 
king of SvRiA, wiis the son of Ausxandeb 
Bajlas. Af^er his father's death in 146 B. c, 
he remained in Arabia, under the care of a 
king, probably the emir Zabel or Zabdid 
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or DiocleSt who had killed his father, till 
1 44 B. c, vhen he was brought forward by 
Tryphon or Diodotus, as a pretender to the 
crown, in opposition to the reigning kincr, 
Demetrius Nicator. His claim was sup- 
ported by the Jewish princes, Jonathan and 
Simoii, and was admitted by the fjrcator part 
of Syria J but after two years Antiochu« was 
put to death by Trypho, who gave out that 
the king had flit'd under :i suririoal operation, 
and then seized the kingdom for himself. 
Demetrius, however, stSI reigned over a part 
of Syria. [Demetrius Nicator ; Trypho.] 
The death of Antiochus took place in Feb- 
ruary, B. c. 142. In ftU of his eoins the head 
is surroiiiuled with rays. The reverses are, 
fur the most part, similar to those on the 
edmi of the preeeduig kings. Among them 
are also figures of the Dioscuri, an elephant 
carrying a torch in his proboscis, and other 
embienu. P. 8. 

ANTI'OCHUS Vir. CA^'TfoxorY snr- 
named SIDE'TES {iiSvTvs), king ot Stria, 
was the younger son of Demetrius Soter, and 
was bom during his father's residence at 
Home as a hostage, as is clear from his age 
when he died. Clinton has shown that the 
chronolog^y of his reign, as given by most of 
the ancient authors, cannot be correct The 
foUowing view seems to reconcile their state- 
ments with the chronolopy established by 
Clinton. Demetrius Nicator haviug marched 
into Upper Asia, on an expedition against 
the Parthians, Trypho rf-neved h\n attempts 
to secure the crown Ibi iuinself, and Cleo- 
patra, the w He of Demetrius Nicator, called 
in the aid of his brother Antiochus Sidetes, 
who defeated Trypho in battle, pursued him 
to Apamea, and there took him prisoner 
and put him to death, towards the end of 
the year B.C. 139. His proceedings during 
the next year cannot be traced. It is not 
likely that his marriage with his brother's 
wife Cleopatra could have taken place be- 
fore Demetrius Nicator was made prisoner 
by the Parthians, which was towards the 
end of B.C. 138. We may th««fore con- 
clude that this marriage took place at the 
time when, as Clinton has shown, Antiochus 
mounted the throne, namely, the beginning 
of B.C. 137. For his relations -with the Jews 
see Maccabeea. In order to strengthen 
his tide by the support of the Romans, he 
sent presents to Scipio at Numantia (b. c. 
133> Scipio receiv^ the presents in public 
at his tribunal, and commanded his quMtor 
to put the whole amount to the credit of the 
republic In the spring of the year b. c. 129 
(ahont lfoy% Antiochus marched against 
Phraates, king of Parthia, with the avowed 
ol^ect of deUveriu^ his brother Demetrius 
Iran captivity ; hut m all probability his real 
motive was the appr< h' n^ion that the Par- 
ihixm king, in order to weaken Syria, might 
retease I>emctrius, and send him to regain 
fhe erown. He was at first eompletely suo- 
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cessftil. The Parthians were vanquished 
in three pitched battles, and Antiochus at 
the close of the campaign was in possession 
of Babylonia. Phraates now released Deme- 
trius and sent him back to Syria with a Par- 
thian force, expecting that Antioehus would 
return to protect his throne (alwut October, 
129). Though Antiochus still kept his post 
in Babylonia through the winter, his forces, 
already weakened by being t > mneh .scat- 
tered, were thixmed by desertion, as soon as 
the liberation of Demetrius was known •, and 
in a battle which was fought at the beginning 
of B. c. 128, Antiochus was defeated and 
slain, in the thirty-flfkh year of his age, after 
a reign of nine years, and Demetrius Nicator 
a^ain took possession of the kingdom. An- 
tiochus had two dangfaters, who were bodi 
named Laodiee, and three sons, Antiochus, 
Seleucus, and Antiochus (Cysicenus), who 
was afterwards king. Of these die last only 
survived him. 

The surname of Antiochus, Sidetes, was 
derived from the town of Sida, in Pam' 
phylia, where he was brought up. Another 
etymology is given from a Syrian word, sig- 
nifying *' a hunter," but we find no example 
of the Greek kings of Syria taking sur- 
names derived from the JSyriac ; all tlieir 
titles are Greek. He is also called on eoins 
Kuergetes (Eu*p7tT7)5), and by Josephus, 
Kusebes {Eua*^s) and Soter (2«T7j/»). He 
was, if we may believe Diodoms, noble- 
minded and generous, but he was greatly 
addicted to the pleasures of the table. Among 
the devices on his coins, are an anchor, a 
figure of Pallas, a lion's head, a lottts, and 
another flower. (Athemeus, x. 4uy., xii. 
540.) P. 8 

ANTIOCHUS VIIL i'Ayrtoxos), sur- 
named GRYPUS (TpvirSs, from Tpi^, a vul- 
ture), or HOOK-NOSED, king of Syria, 
was the younger son of Demetrius Nicator 
and Cleopatra. On the death of Demetrius 
in B.C. 12"), his elder son, Seleucus, suc- 
ceeded him; but Cleopatra being resolved 
to keep the government in her own hands, 
and not finding Seleucus perfectly tract- 
ably murdered him, and fetched Antiochus 
from Athens, whither he had been sent by 
his father to receive his education. An- 
tiochus received the royal title before the 
end of B. C. 125. The greater part of Syria 
was at this time imder the power nf Alex- 
ander Zebinas, upon whom Antiochus made 
wart and by the tH of Ptolemy Pfayscon, 
king r-t' I'l ypt, he defeated Alexander, who 
was soon utter killed in a tumult at Antioch, 
in the winter of b. c. 123 — 122. [Aux- 
ANDER Zebinas.] Antiochus now married 
Ptolemy's daughter, and was the undisputed 
king of Syria. His mother Cleopatra, finding 
that he was resolved to have the power as 
"Well a.s the name of king, made an attempt 
to poison him, but he discovered her design, 
and compelled her to drink the poison her- 
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■df (between October 12S und OeUibet ISO, 

After he had reigned in peace for several 
yean, tiie crovn was eUumed by his half- 
brother Antiochus Cyzicenus, the son of An- 
tiochus Sidetes and Cleopatra, whom he hud 
attempted to poison. Cyzicenus, after some 
successes, was defeated in a battle near An- 
tioch, but he soon collected another anny, 
and Grypus was driven out of Syria, and 
compelled to take refuge at Aspendus in B. c. 
113. Antiochus Cyzicenus now reigned 
over Syria for one year, at the end of whidi 
Antiochus Gr^piis renewed the T^ar, and 
recovered a considerable part of the kingdom. 
At last the two brothers agreed to reign 
topretber (n. c. Ill), Ciile-Syria and Phoe- 
nicia, beiug assigned to Cyzicenus, who had 
Damascus for his capital, and the rest of the 
kingdoi^i to Grypus. After a joint reign of 
five years, during which the two brothers 
were often at war, Grypus was assassinated 
by a certain Heracleon, and Cyzicenus 
reigned alone (b. c. 96). Eusebius assigns 
twenty -six years to the rei^ of Antiochus 
Grypus, for eleven of which he reigned 
alone, and fifteen with his kingdom divided. 
The eleven years must be reckoned from 
B. c. 123, when Zebinas was defeated, to 
B.C. 113, when Grypus fled to Aspendus, 
and the fifteen years from B.C. 110, the 
first year after the agreement with Cyzi- 
cenus, to the death of Grypus in b.c.96, 
reckoning in each case both extremes. 
Joeephtts gives him twenty-nine years, which 
must be counted ftom b. c. 125, when his 
claim w as first set tip, to n. c. 90. ITe was 
forty-five years old at his death. He left live 
sons, Seleucus, Philippus, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, Demetrius Eucajrus, an ) Ar.tiochus 
Dionysus. His wife was Tryphaina, daughter 
of Ftoleniy Pliyseon. On his coins he is 
styled K| i 1 1 1 i 1 1 i,>s CETTiif>ayiis). He was also 
called Philometor (^tAo/i^rwp, fond of his 
mother, perhaps because he poisoned his 
mother, for many of the titles of the Syrian 
kings seem to be given in irony), and As- 
penaius from his fiight to Aspendus. 11 le 
magnificence of his court at Daphne is de- 
scribed by Athcnicus (xii. 540.). There are 
several coins on which the effigies of this 
king and of his mother Cleopatra are joined, 
and several others which belong to Antiochus 
ah)ne. Among the reverses, which are for 
the most part similar to those on the coins of 
the preceding kings, there is a very clegaut 
device, which is frequently repeated, of a 
man, itometimes naked, sometimes half-naked, 
standing, holdiug u star in his right hand, 
which is stretched out, and in his left hand a 
spear, on which he leans, a crescent moon 
hanging over his head, and the whole enclosed 
in a laurel wreath. P. S. 

ANTI OCHUS IX., sumamed CYZICE- 
(KuCtKr}v6s), king of Sviiu, was the 
yonnmst son of Antiodkus Sidetes and Cleo- 
4S 



pfttra. On the release of Demetrius Ni- 

cator from his captivity in Parthia, Cleopatra 
sent the young Antiochus to be brought up at 
Cyziens, whence he received his samame. 
He was married to Cleopatra, the daughter 
of Ptolemy Physcon, by whose aid he col- 
lected the army with which he invaded Syria. 
[ A NTiocHt s Vin.] After the death of Gry- 
pus, his son Seleucus VI. disputed the king- 
dom with Cyzicenus, and took many Syrian 
cities, and at last defeated Antiocluis Cyzi- 
cenus in a battle near Antioch. Antiochus 
was carried by his horse into the midst of 
the enemy, ami finding liimself about to be 
taken, he killed himself with his own sword 
(b. c. 9ft). His reign lasted more than serm- 
teen vears ; he reii^ned more than a year 
aloue after the expuisiou of Grypus, fifteen 
years with Grypus, and one year after him. 
He left a son, Antiochus Eusehes, who suc- 
ceeded him. His title oil his coins is Philo- 
pator (♦jAoxirwp). A few of his coins ate 
known, most of which have similar devices 
to those of the preceding kings. P. S. 

ANTI Ot IHJS X. ('Ai'tIoxoO. sumamed 
EU'SEBES (E&fftgijj) or THE PIOUS, king 
of Stria, was the son of Antiochus Cyzicenus, 
after whose death he disputed the kingdom 
with Seleucus VL, whom he drove out of Syria 
into Cilicia, and there gained a victory over 
him near IVIopsiiestia, soon after which Seleu- 
cus put himself to death. But two other 
sons of Antiochus Grypus started up to op- 
pose liim, namely, Philip and Antiocluis, who 
were twin brothers, and the latter of whom 
assumed the royal title, under the name of 
.\ntiochus XI. Lpiphanes Philadelphus ('A»Tf- 
oxos 'Eirt^ou^s itKdStKtposy. Antiocbus XI. 
havmg been drowned in the Orontes while 
fighting agjiinst Antiochus X., Philip assimied 
the crown, and ruled over some part of the 
country. Another etdmant was then put 
forward by Ptr' niy Lalliyrus.king of JEgypt, 
in the person of Demetrius EucKtrus, the 
fourth son of Antiochus Grypus, who joined 
his brother Philip in carrying on the -war 
against Antiochus Euscbes. At length tho 
people of Syria, wearied out with these civil 
wars, '- iHed in the aid of Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, who took possession of the crown 
in b. c. 83. It is not clear what became of 
Antiochus Eusebes. One account is that, 
before Tisrranes v\as called in, he assisted 
Leodice, queen of the Galadeni, in a war 
against the P.irthians, and fell in a battle. 
According to Appian, he remained in Syria 
till he was driven out by Tigranes. Another 
account is, that he was vanquished in the 
war with Philip and Demetrius, fled into 
Parthia, where he remained till after the 
conquest of Tigranes by the Romans, and 
that, after a vain attempt to secure the me- 
diation of Pompcy that he miglit be restored 
to his kingdom, he died a natural death. 
This last account arises no doubt fr-om con- 
founding him with his son, Antiochus XJIL 
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Antiochus Eusebes was probably already 
dead in b. c. 75. (Cicero, in Verrem, iv. 27.) 
He was married to Selene, an Egyptian prin- 
cess, who had formerly been the wife of his 
£ather, Antiochus Cyzicenus, and of his uncle, 
Antiochus Grypus. He left a son, Antiochus 
Asiaticus. On his coins he is styled I'hilo- 
pator, as well as Eusebes, both of m hich titles 
he probably received or assumed because he 
had avenged his father's death. The title of ; 
EuselMfS would not have been on his cuius it', 
as Appian asserts, it had beea given to him 
in iron) . On the reverses of his coins are 
the »isu'al emblems of Jupiter, Victory, For- 
tune, and the caps of the Dioscuri. P. S. 

AxNTI OCHUS XL, king of Syria. [An- 
Tiocuiis X.] His corns are very rare, as 
might be expected from the shortness of his 
reign. The reverse of one described by 
Eckliel bears Pallas holding a figure of Vic- 
tory in the right htsid» and a spear in the 
left. P. S. 

ANTI OCHUS XII. CArrfdxos), sumamed 
DIONY'SUS (AioVucros), king of Syhia, was 
the youngest son of Antiochus Grypus. After 
his brother Demetrius Encasnw was talcen 
prisoner by the Parthians, he wont to Da- 
mascus, and assumed the government of 
Cale- Syria, bat vas soon afker killed in an 
expedition against Aretas, king of the Ara- 
bians, who is said to have then taken posses- 
sion of Coele-Syria. The exact date of these 
even'5 is not known, hut it must have been 
before the accession of Tigranes in b. c. 83. 

Antioehtts Dionysus is abo called on coins 
Theos Epiphanes Nicephorus (&ths EirK/javijs 
Nun^po*), and Philopator Callinicus (*iXo- 
virm^ KoXxlriirof). "nie only device on his 
coins mentioned by Eokhel is Jupiter stand- 
ing with a figure of Victory in his right hand, 
and a spear in his left. P. S. 

ANTI'OCHUS XIIT. ('Ayr(oxo^\mmnmed 
ASIATICUS ( A«T*aWs>, the last king of 
Stbia, of the dynasty of the SdencidaB, was 
the son of Antiochus Eusebes and Selene. 
It aj^pears that he, with a brother of whom 
nothing more is known, went to Rome about 
B.C. 75 or 74, to urge a claim to the kingdom 
of Egypt, in right of their mother Selene, 
and after living there almost two years, An- 
tiochus returned to Syria. On his way thither 
he paired til rough Sicily, during the prietorship 
of Verres, who at first entertained him mag- 
nificenlh, hut afterwards luundcred liim of; 
hib trcasui'cs, aud especially of a canddahruni 
which the king had intended for the temple 
of Jupiter in the Capitol, and then drove 
him away from Syracuse, on the pretext of 
injuries done to Sicily by Syrian pirates 
(about B.C 83). (Cicero, in Venem, iv. 27— 
82). After the forces of Tigranes were with- 
drawn from Syria, in n.c. t;'.t, Antiochus as- 
sumed the government of that kingdom, his 
title to wmch had been ftilly recognised 
by Rome even during the usuri)ation of Ti- 
granes. (Cicero, L c.) Lucullus left him . 



in quiet possession of the kingdom, hut Pom- 
pey deprived him of it, and reduced it to a 
Roman province, as having beoi obtuned 
hy conquest from Tigranes (b.c. fiS). Ap- 
pian reckons only one year to his reign, 
by which he probably means that, in addition 
to the time he reigned by the tacit consent of 
Lucullus, he was allowed by Pompey to keep 
the kingdom one year longer, lie probably 
died about 49 n.c. Clinton has satisfactorily 
disproved the supposition that he was the 
same pmon as Antiochus I., king of (\>m- 
MACENE. Like most of the later .Seleucidic 
Antiochus Asiaticus was a weak prince. As 
a youth, be is described by Cicero as simple 
and generous. His name of Asiaticus was 
derived from his education in the iiomau 
province of Asia. He is also called on coins 
Dionysus Epiphanes Philopator Callinicus 
(^Ai6yu(ros 'Ert^di^s 4>tAoirdT«tf/i KoAA/vucoi). 
The usual devices on his coins are Jupiter 
and Victory. P. S. 

ANTI'OCHUS THEOS. [Antiochus 
II., KING OF Stbia } AHnocnve VL, 

KXMQ OF 

ANTI'PATER, a celebrated ancient en- 
graver in silver. Pliny places him in the 
third rank of the artists of this class among 
the ancients, but he do« not mention any of 
his works. iBvU Nat, xzxiiL 12. 55.) 

R. N. W, 

ANTITATER CAyrfmn-fw), the name of 

at least two ancient physicians, who are 
sometimes confounded, but who may be dis- 
tinguished with tolerable certainty. The 
earlier of the two must have lived in or 
before the first century al\er Christ, as he is 
quoted by Andromadtus, Seribonitts Largus, 
and (Radius .\urelianus, if (as seems most 
probable) these three authors refer to the 
same person. He may also perhaps be the 
physician who is said by Galen to have be- 
longed to the sect of the MethodicL He 
appears to have had a ceasidemble know- 
ledge of pharmacy and materia medica, as 
his medical furuiulas are frequently quoted 
by Galen, who says that he was himself in 
the habit of using Antipater's theriaca, and 
gives the ingredients of it, which agree 
very nearly with those mentioned by Scri- 
bonius Largus. The second book of his 
" Epistles " is quoted by Coslius Aureliauus, 
one of which is addressed to a person named 
Galkis, who may perhaps be the JEVim Cal- 
lus several times mentioned by Galeu. He 
may perhaps also be the same physician who 
Ls quoted by the scholiast on Homer as having 
said that the soul is so uuited to the body as 
to grow and diminish together with it ; that 
when the body b tbnder, the soul is tender 
too; when the body is arrived at perfection, 
so is the soul ; and that when the body 
perishes, the soul perishes with it. This is 
quoted from the second book of a treatise 
U(pl ^''vxv'., " On till' Soul ;■' and this there- 
fore is very probably the work mentioned by 
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Diogenes Laertius, which Fabricias and otbei^ 
attnbtrte to Antipater of Tarnu, the pupil of 

Diogenes of Babylon. 

The other physiciaa of this name was a 
contemporary and acqoaintaaice of Galm in 

thf si'Cnnd (.■ontiiry af>i?r Christ, anrl ;ippear8 
to have practised at Home with some repu- 
tation. He died at the age of between fifty 
and sixty, and a very interesting account of 
his death and the symptoms of his disease is 
given by Galen, which is well worth con- 
snltln-r. The illness and deafli of Antipater 
are alluded to also by Stephanus of Alex- 
andria, and hy Leo, tliongh in the latter pas- 
sage, by some error in the text or by the 
forgetfulness of the author, the anecdote is 
told of a physician named " Theophilus." 
iSMia in Horn., " 11." lib. xi. v. 115. p. 
ed. Bekker ; Cramer's Anccd. Graca Paria. 
vol. iii. p. 14. ; Fabricius, Biblioth. GroEca, vol. 
iii. p. .OSS. and vol. x. p. .520. ed. Harles, and 
vol. xiii. p. 01. cd. vet. ; C. G. Kiiha, Ad- 
ditam. ad Elenchum Medicorum Veterum a 
Jo. A. Pfifin'cio, c(c. ErJtihitiim, Leipzig, 4to. 
1826, fascio. ii. p. 8. j lluller, Biblioth. Me- 
dic Pract, torn. i. p. 160, 213. ; Stephanus 
Alexandrinus, Comment in Uippocr. *' Aphor." 
in Dietz, Scholia in Hippocr. et Gal. tom. ii. 
p. 332. ; Leo, (Jon.sjK'cL Medic, iv. 14., in 
ErmfflinSy Anecd. Med. GnecOf p. 161.) 

W. A. O. 

ANTIT.VTER CAvT/TraTpo?), grandson of 
Amtipatek the Idunuean, and eldest aon of 
Herod the Great hy his first irif^ Doris. 
After Herod had divorced Doris, and mar- 
ried Mariamne, in b. c 38, Antipater was 
banished from the court But Mariamne 
herself had two sons by her former husband, 
Alezander and Aristobulos, and after Ma- 
rianrne was put to death, Herod, who had 
roason.s to fear their vengeance, recalled 
Antipater, who now commenced a series of 
the basest intrigues, of which, however, he 
him^nlf became the victim. ITerod had in- 
tended to make one of the sons of Mariamne 
his heir, hut Antiimter succeeded in drawing 
his father's suspicion npon them, in conse- 
quence of which Herod recalled Doris to his 
oooft, and altered his will in regard to the 
succession. Antipater was sent to Rome 
with letters of recommendation to Augustus, 
to solicit the emperor's sanction to the adtered 
will of Herod. At Rome Antipater continued 
his intrigues against his half-brothers, and 
although Herod became reoonciled to them 
several times, Antipater, who was assisted by 
able hands, at length induced his father to 
have them put to death, B. c. 6. Having thus 
got rid of those who seemed to stand in his 
way to the throne, he was active in carrying 
into effect a plot against the life of his own 
father, whose natural death he was too im- 
patient to wait for. His accomplice in this 
criminal design, which he had formed even 
before he went to Rome, was his uncle Phe> 
roras. Daring Antipater's absence at Borne 
44 



rhcroras suddenly died, and his wife was 
charged with having poisoned htm. The in* 

ve.stigation of this matter also brought to 
light the design of Antipater against his 
father, and as the conspiracy was attested by 
sati-fpf'tory evidence. Antipater was recalled 
from iiome, but kept in profound ignorance 
of the discovery that had been made. On his 
arrival in Jeriisalem he was accused by Ni- 
colaus of Damascus before the Roman go- 
vernor of Syria, Quintiiius Varus. He was 
found guilty and condemned to death, and 
after the sentence had received the sanetion 
of Augustus, he was put to death in his prison 
a few days before Herod himself died. It 
was probably iu reference to this execution 
of Herod's son that Augustus said, " It is 
better to be Herml's pig than his son." Anti- 
pater was one of those crafty monsters whom 
we meet with occasionally in the history of 
the East, and Josephus characterises him 
truly aji " a mystery of wickedness " (KOKtas 
fivffHipiov). (Josephus, Jew. Antiij. xiv. 12. 
xvi. 3 — 11. xvii. 1 — 7., Jewish War, i. 22 — 
33.; Eusebius, Historia Eccles. L 8.j Ma- 
crobius. Saturnalia, ii. 4.) L. 8L 

ANTIPATER CAvrUa-rpot), bishop of 
BosTRA, in Arabia, was the successor of 
ConstantiniLS. He lived, according to Cave, 
about Di. 460, but respecting his life nothing 
is known. He appears to have written manj 
religious and theological works, if all that 
bear his name really belong to him. Several 
fragments of them' are still extant. His 
principal theological work, entitled ^Avrl^- 
pJlotSf was a reply to the Apology of Famphi- 
lus for Origen. Of another work, which was 
directed against certain alleged blasphemies 
of Origen, two entire chapters are still extant. 
Fabricias enumerates several homilies of 
Antipater, some of which still exist in MS, 
(Cave, Scriptmrwn Ecclesiasticorum Uisbtria 
LUterttriOt L 859. ed. London ; Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Grfrrn, x. TilS, &c.) L. S. 

ANTI PATER CAi^iwarpos) ef Cyrese, 
one of the dhreet disciples of the elder Ari- 
stippus, the founder of the Cyrcnaic school 
of philosophv. According to Cicero he was 
blind, and when some women expressed their 
pity for his privation, he replied that dark- 
ness too had its pleasures. It is not known 
if he wrote anything, and it ts doubtful if the 
fragments on marriage by one Antipater. 
which are preserved in Stobsjcus, belong to 
him or some other person of the name. 
(Diogenes Laertius, ii. 8(1. ; Cicero, TmcuL 
Qua-M. V. 38. ; Stoba^us, Sennones, 65. 68.) 

ANTI PATKIi {' kvrlitarpos) of TTikra- 
roLis in Phrygia, a Greek rhetorician, was a 
son of Zcuxidemus, who was a man of dis- 
tinction in his native place. Antipater was 
instructed in rhetoric by Adriunus, Pollux, 
and Zeno of Athens. He was a contSiB* 
porary of the Emperor Septimius Scverus 
(a«])i. 193—^11) and his successor Caracalla, 
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and distinguished himself as a rhetorician, 
both by his written and extempore orations. 
But his declamations, among which Olym- 
piacs and Panathenaics are mentioned, did not 
surpass those of his contemporaries ; and the 
art in which he was unrivalled was that of 
ktter-writing. Owing to his merit in this 
respect, as well as to the fhct of his barring 
written u history of the exploits of Scvonis, 
Antipater was made private secretary to the 
emperor ; and the oharocter of the emperor, 
says Philostratiis, could not have been exhi- 
bited on the stage with more truth than it is 
displayed in theletters ▼hich Antipater wrote 
for Sevt rus. lie gi-adually became sogreat a 
favourite with the emperor, that he was raised 
to tbe oonstdar dignity, and appointed go- 
vernor of Bithynia. Buthisadministration was 
too severe* and he was soon removed from his 
government. After this event he seems to 
have retired to private life, and he is said to 
have died at the age of sixty-eight, rather of 
voluntary starvation tiian it ilhiess. He is 
said to have educated the sons f>f his pa- 
tron Severus. No fragments of his works 
are extant (Philostratits, Vitee Sophtttm-um, 
ii. c. 24, 25. § 4. c. 26. § 3.; Galenus, De 
Theriac, ad Pimm. ii. 458.; Eudocia, p. 57.) 

L. S. 

ANTIPATER {'/^urUarpos) of Ii>u. 
2L£A. His father, who likewise bore the 
name of Antipater, vraa, according to Jo- 
Rpphns, a noLle Idumn^an, and had received 
the government oi Idumuja from Alexander 
Janna:us. Julius Africanus, as quoted by 
Eusebius, describes Antipater as a native of 
Ascalon, who was carried to Idumsoa by rob- 
bers ; but the account of Josephus appears to 
be more entitled to credit. Antip^r acted 
a prominent part in the history of the Jews 
during the reign and disputes of Ilyrcanus II. 
and Us brotl^r Aristobulus IL In B. c. 65 
he prevailed upon Hyrcanns to seek the 
assistance of Aretas, an Arab chief with 
whom Antipater's ikther had formed a con- 
nection, hut the attempt of Aretas to place 
Hyrcanus on the throne was unsuccesst'ul. 
On the arrival of Pompey in Syria, in b. c. 
64, Antipater endeavonrad to obtain tbe sup- 
port of the Romans for Hyrcanus, and it was 
mainly oving to his influence that Pompey, 
after the taking of Jerusalem hi & c. 03, de- 
posed Aristobulus, atid raised Ilyrcanus to 
the throne, though he only received the title 
of high-priest and not that of king, which 
Aristobulus had enjoyed. As Hyrcanus was 
very indolent and imconcerned about affairs 
of state, Antipater had nearly all the power 
in his own hands, whence he is called 
"the guardian" {iic'npoito$) ; and while on 
the one band .he acted as a faithful friend 
of Hyrcanus, on the other he did everj-thing 
to win the favour of the Romans. He sup- 
ported Aulus Gabinius against Alexander, 
the son of Aristohulus [ Ai,kxant>kr, son 
OF AiusTOBUL.L!i>], and uguiust Archelaus, 
4$ 



king of Egypt. Durinf? the Efryptian war 
of Julius Ctcsar (ii. c. 48), lie displayed 
such zeal in the cause of Ca;sar that he was 
rewarded by him with the Roman franchisp, 
and was made procurator of all Judsea, which 
he governed with unlimited power, though 
he allowed Hyrcanus to maintain his title. 
Antipater appears to have had the good of 
his country at heart. He endeavoured to 
prevent the internal disturbances which were 
on the point of breaking ont when his son 
Herod (the Great) designed to attack Ilyr- 
canus in Jerusalem, b.c.46. £U£roi> this 
Obbat.] Tbe same spirit was manifested in 
the regulations which he made in d. c. 43, for 
the collection of the tax imposed upon Jud$ea 
by Cassius fat the maintenance of nis troops, 
lint with all this he did ncjt escape the envy 
and hatred of some of his countrymen. Ue 
died in b.c. 43, of poison, administoredto him 
by the cup-bearer of Hyrcanus on the insti- 
gutiun of Malichus, a man whose life bad 
been twice saved bjr Antipater. (Josephus, 
Jtirish Antiq. xiv. 1 — 1 1. ; Jewish Ifiir, 
i. 6 — 11.; Julius Africanus ia Eusebius* 
Hittor, SeehKast. i. 6, && |. compare Anis- 
TOBn.rs II. and Uyiicanus II.) L. S. 

ANTI PATER, LU CIUS C;E'LIUS,the 
historian, was contemporary with Tiberius 
and Cains Gracchus, and with the annalists 
Calpumius Piso, C. Fannius, and Junius 
Gracchanus, so that his birth nearly coincided 
with the bej.niminir of the seventh century of 
Rome, and' may be placed about u. c. ioiJ. 
Notwithstanding his Greek surname Anti- 
pater, Cn;liu8 (for so, and not C<*/i«ts,the name 
should be written in Mons Ctelius, iu the 
Etruscan chief Cables Vibenna, and in tbe 
Roman family of the Ccclii') was a Roman 
by birth, although he may have been the son 
or grandson of a Creek Ireedraan of the 
Celii. He was an eminent lawyer, and in 
some repute for bis eloquence, since, besides 
otlier pupils, he gave instruction to L. Licinius 
Crassus, the orator. Pomponius, however, 
says {De Origine Juris, Dig. i. tit 2. § 40.) 
that Cffilius was rather an eloijuent speaker 
than a sound jurisconsult. With the Mend* 
ship of Crassus, Caelins enjoyed Uie con* 
fidence of Caius Gracchus, who imjuirted to 
him many circumstances of his life, which he 
afterward inserted in bis history. Of the 

personal history of r-i-Hus nothinir is known, 
i he Lucius Ctelius, who was prefect of Il- 
ly ricnm in B. c. 169 (Livj't xliiL 21.), was a 

different person. Of his history sevi-n I ntks 
are cited by tbe grammartuus ; but there were 
probably more ; for although Cicero merely 
says " Ciclins described the Pimic war," the 
fragments seem to include the events of tbe 
three Punic wars, and of the tribunates of tiie 
Gracchi. Livy, indeed, quotes Ctelius only 
in his third decade ; but hib history of the 
first and tlurd Punic wars, as well as of the 
seventh century of the city, is lost, ("alius 
was an eyc-wituess of the tribunates of the 
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Oraochi : and according to an old dlst motion 
between annals and history (GelliuSj Noctea 
AUieat 18.), the latter port of lus irork 
may have been denominated histon/, tlic for- 
mer annait. And this may account for some 
grammarians as IVonins aiid WacSamOf citing 
the aimals, while others, as GelHus, Servius, 
and Charisias, mention only the history of 
OsbHqi. Ctofim is sometimes oonfimnded 
•with rrrriltt;?, a rhetorician of the age of 
Augustus, who, according to Athenseus (vi. 
104. p. S7fl. Suidas, MoiMOMtX wrote a his- 
tory of the spr\'ile wars, and sometimes with 
IVL Cselius Hxii'us the orator, a pupil of Ci- 
cero. It is doubtful whether his history 
included the earliest times of Rome. lit' is 
known to have employed the " Origint's " of 
SL Pordns Cato tiie elder, which, ascended 
to the remotest -wa of the city (Gelllus, 
Nodes Attica:^ x. 24, ; Macrobius, Saiar- 
naliOy i 4.); and Serrins says that Ca^lius 
treated of antiquarian subjects in his fifth 
book. (^Ad ^neiiL, x. 145. Solinus, I'oli/- 
histor, ii. 28.) But neither Dionysius in his 
" Antiquities," nor Plutarch in his " Lives 
of Romulus, I>Iuiua, &c.," makes mention of 
Cajlius ; and the passages cited b^ Servius 
and Solinus may have been merely mcidental 
references to the early history of Italy in- 
serted by CsbUus in his narrative of the Punic 
wars. In his account of the second Punic 
war, Cselins was indebted to Silenns, a Sici- 
lian Greek, who had been an eye-witness of 
Hannibal's principal campu^is in Italy, and 
who, as the fragments of Caslius imply, pos- 
sessed a more accurate knowled-^e of the 
Carthaginian's movements and route than 
the anwors whom Livy generally followed. 
Ciclius adopted the Fasti of M. Fulvius No- 
hilior } and by his aa$uracy and diligence 
seems to bare merited the deference paid him 
by Livy (xxii. 5, 6, 11, 12.; xxiii. 6.; xxvii. 
27.); and the character for tnistwortluness 
giren him by Valerius Ibximtw (i. 7.). Thns 
he had examined minutely the various sto- 
ries current of the deatli of Marcellus : he 
had conTcrsed with one who had sailed, or 
pretended to have sailed, from Gades to 
^Ethiopia, that is, doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, ffis statement of the distance 
from New Carthage (Cartagena) to Italy, 
by Hannibal's route, agrees with that of Po- 
lybiust he had remarked a singular property 
in the -waters of the lake Avcrnns, and he 
seems to have honestly recorded the losses of 
Rome in her wars with Carthage. Some- 
times, indeed, Calius resembles Valerius of 
Antium in his fondness for exorbitant nom- 
bers, and he had a pradilection for stories of 
dreams and omens, some of which, however, 
he found in Silenus. (Cicero, De Divinat. 
L 24. 26.; Valerius Maximus, i. 7.) When 
completed, Cudius sent his history to the 
grammarian L. vElius Stilo Prseconuinus 
(Suetonius, Illustr. Grammalic. 3.), tO whom 
also Lucilius dedicated one of his poems {Ad 
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Herenniim, iv. 12.) M. T?rutus abridged the 
History of C»liu8 as well as those of Fannius 
and Polybius. (Cicero^ Ad Attieum, xiiL 8.) 
The language of Cselius is described by Ci- 
cero as clear and vigorous, "but deficient in 
smoodiness in eollocatimk and in cadence. 
Yet ev n in tliese respects, he admits that 
Ceelius excelled his predecessors, and he was 
probably one of Aemst who applied to nar- 
rative the laws of rhetoric. Like Sallust, 
Ca;liui> delighted in archaisms ; and from no 
one have the grammarians — Qnintilian, Fes- 
tus, Nonius, ^tc. — more frequently derived 
antique words aud phrases. He had appa- 
rently some provincialisms also in his style, 
sinee, like the T.ncanians, he wrote dii for die 
or dit'i. liis fonduess for archaisms probably 
recommended him to the Emperor Hadrian, 
who preferred hini to Sallust. (Spartian, 
Jlitilor. August. Scriptores, Hadrianm, c. 16.) 
(Besides tiie preceding references, see Lach- 
mann, Dr I'\miihiis- L I^'H^ p. 19 — 21.; Krause 
Veteres IlLstorici Latnu, p, 182 — 2U2.,Avhohas 
collected the fragments of Coilius ; and two 
memoirs on Ciclius Antipatt-r in the " Ainials 
of the Universitv- of Leyden," lb2i, by Ba- 
vins Antonius Suata, and Willem Groeu van 
Prinsterer.) \V. B. D. 

ANTIPATERCAvT^irarpos), King of Ma- 
cedonia- He was a grandson of Antipater, 
the regent of Macedonia, and second son of 
Cassander by Thessalonica, a half-sister of 
Alexander the Great. After the death of 
his eldest brother, Philip IV., in b. c. 296, 
who had succeeded C^KSander, Antipater as- 
cended the throne of Macedonia, which was 
disputed by his younger brother Alexander. 
[Alsxanosr V. or Macehonia,] After 

the reconciliation with his brother, the king- 
dom of Macedonia appears to have been di« 
Tided between them. Alexander was put to 
death by Demetrius the son of Antigoiuis 
Cyclop in n. c. 294, and Antipater also 
lost his kingdom. According to Justin he 
fled to Lysimachns in Thrace, whose daugh- 
ter Eurydice was his wii'e, aud who gave 
Antipater's portion of Hacedoma to Deme- 
trius, and afterwards put him to death be- 
cause he complained of being treated faiths 
lessly by his own ihtherwin-Iaw. His wiib 
w!)s- for- the same rea.son, thrown into prison. 
Diodorus States that Demetrius put Antipater 
to death, by which he meant probably that 
Lysiniachus did what Demetrius instifrafed 
or compelled him to do, which reconciles the 
apparently contradictory statements of Justin 
and Diodorus. (Plutarch, Pijrrhusy 6, 7., De- 
metrhis, 37.; Justin, xvi, 1, 2.; Diodorus, 
x\[. J:,' i-)q. 7. p. 400.) L. S. 

A>fTrPATER CAj^iVaTpos), Re^rciit of 
Macedonia. He was a son of lolaus, aud a 
man of great talent. In his early years he 
had the advantage of the instruction of Aris- 
totle. The prudence which he displayed in 
all his conduct, and his attachment to the 
royal house of Macedonia, gained him the 
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favour of Philip II., who made Antipater his 
Mend, general, and mimiter. The kmg's 
confidence in him appears from an anecdote, 
uccordiug to which Philip one day after get- 
ting up rather late, Mud, " I have slept soundly, 
but Antipater was awake," After the battle 
of Chteronea, in b. c. 338, Antipater and 
Alexander, the son of Philip, were sent to con- 
vey to Athens the bones of those Athenians 
who had fallen in the battle, and to conclude 
a treaty of friendship and alliance with the 
Athenians. Alexander had the same esteem 
for Antipater as his fhther, and when flie 
young \i\n<z Avas preparing for his Asiatic 
expedition, Antipater, with other men of ia- 
flnence, entreated tim to marry, and give a 
successor lo the (lirone of Macodonia, bt fore 
embarking in his great undertaking. The 
advice was disregarded, hut on setting out 
Alexander appointed Antipater regent of 
Macedonia, and placed at his disposal an 
army of twelve thoiuand fbot, and one dion* I 
sandfive hundred horse for the protection of 
the kingdom. In b.c. 331, Antipater was 
engaged in a war with some reheUious tribes 
ofThrace under Memnon, which the Spartans 
considered a fiivourable opportunity for re- 
covering their snpremacy in Greece, and 
accordingly Sparta, utider her king, Agis III., 
and her Peloponnesian allies, rose against 
Haeedonia. Antipater settled the aflUrs in 
Thrace as speedily as possible by a peace, 
and hastened to the Peloponnesuii. In the 
nelghboarhood of Megalopolis in Arcadia 
he gained a complete victory over tlie Greeks. 
Agis fell in battle, and the Greeks were com- 
pelled to keep qniet [Aon III.] The posi- 
tion of Antipater as regent of Macedonia was 
diflicnlt, on account of the arrogance, the 
perpetoal interference, and the petty Jealou- 
sies of queen Olympian, the mother of Alex- 
ander. Each often complained of the other 
by letters and messengers to Alexander. 
Whether it was tliat the accusations of Olym- 
pias or Antipater's own conduct raised sus- 
picions in the king's mind, or that Alexander 
merely intended to put an end to these quar- 
rels by removing tlie regent, in the year 
B. c. 323, when Alexander was at Babylon, 
he sent orders to Antipater to bring recruits 
to Asia, and appointed Cratcrus to lead back 
the Macedonian veterans, and succeed Anti- 
pater as reoent of Macedonia. It is not im- 
probable ^Kt Att^pater's own conduct may 
have afforded grounds for suspicion, as it 
cannot be supposed that he was indifferent 
to the execution of his son4n-law, Alexan- 
der, son of Aeropus. But before Alexander's 
orders were carried into effect, he died at 
Babylon in B. c. 3S3. There is a tradition 
that Antipater was implicated in the death of 
Alexander the Great, and it is said that Ari- 
•totle, who was hnrt by the king's conduct 
towards him, induced Antipater to administer 
poison to Alexander at Babylon, through his 
son lollas, vho was the kmg's cap-l^rer. 
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iiut this report is contradicted by the best 
authorities, and it is not improbable that it 
arose several years after the denth of Alex- 
ander through the slander of Olympias, the 
implacable enemy of Antipater and hia 
family. 

In the division of the empire after the 
death of Alexander, it was agreed that Anti- 
pater, in conjunction with Craterus, should 
have the government of the European parts, 
with the exception of Thrace, which was 
given to Lysixnachns as a separate satrapy. 
The arrival of the news m Alexanders 
death had encouraged the Greeks once more 
to take up arms to recover their independ- 
ence, and Antipater had now to carry on a 
war against a powerful confederacy of the 
Greeks, which was headed bv the Athenians 
and .Stolians. The war which broke out is 
called the Lamian war, from the town of 
Lamia in Thessaly. The command of the 
army of the confederates was given to Leo- 
sthenes of Athens. Near Thermopylae he 
defeated the Macedonians, and Antipater was 
obliged to throw himself into the town of 
Lamia. The town was besieged, and its sur- 
render was daily expected. But the death of 
Leosthenes, and the wididrawal of the iBto- 
lians. gave a favourable turn to the war for 
Antipater, who maintained himself in Lamia 
until Leonnatus came with an army to his 
relief. Tlie Greeks now raised the siege, 
turned against Leonnatus, and an engagement 
with him ensued, in which he 'Was defeated 
and killed. But discord among the Greeks 
prevented their following up this victory, and 
Antipater was enabled to join the remainder 
of the defeated army. He now withdrew 
beyond the river Peaeus, where he was joined 
by Craterus. His forces became thus supe- 
rior to those of the Greeks, whose disunion, 
though the battle of Crauon, which was now- 
fought, was scarcely decisive on either side, 
dest roj ed all their hopes. The moderation with 
which Antipater used his victory induced the 
Greeks, with the exception of the jEtoliana, 
to submit again to Macedonia. The con- 
federacy was dissolved B. c. 322, as Antipater 
refused to treat with it, and each separate 
state had to implore his mercy. The Athe- 
nians obtained the alliance of the Macedo- 
nians only on the hard conditions of sur- 
rendering the leaders of the insurrection, 
and among them Demosflienes, who how- 
ever made his escape, recalling the exiles of 
the Macedonian party, and paying a heavy 
contribution to defray the expenses of the 
war. In addition to all this, the democrat ical 
constitution of Athens was abolished, an 
oligarchy, headed by the Ikithfbl partisans of 
the Macedonians, was established, and a Ma- 
cedonian garrison took possession of Muny- 
ehia. The .Stolians had retreated to their 
mountains to wait for a favourable opportu* 
nity for renewing the contest. 
After the dose of the Lamian irar, Anti- 
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pator gave lus dmghter Phlla in marriage to 

Craterus, in order to unite the interests of 
his colleague with his owiu The two regents 
invaded ^tolia, B.ci 328, but they had 
scarcoly entered the enemy's conntry, when 
Antigonus informed tlieni that Perdiccas, the 
supreme regent .of the Macedonian empire, 
entertained the plan of making himself master 
of the empire by marrying Cleopatra, the 
sister of Alexander, crushing all the other 
tatraps, and divorcing Nicxa, the daughter 
of Antipater, whom he had married only a 
short time before. This intelligenee induced 
Antipater to conclude peace with the iEto- 
lians on tenns firronrable to them, and to 
direct all his efforts against Perdiccas. An- 
tipater and Craterus immediately prepared to 
march into Asia, and eBterei into an alliance 
with Ptolerny of Egypt, ^vhom Perdiccas in- 
tended to attack first In the spring of b. c. 
Sil the two regents of Macedonia crotned 
the Hellespont. Eumenes, the friend of Per- 
diccas, had received orders to oppose them, 
for Perdiecafl was already on hia mardi to 
Eg)'pt. TsVoptolenms, an officer vrho had 
deserted from Eumencs, assured the invaders 
that it wooM lie an easy matter to defeat 
Enmcnes ; and trusting to this Antipater 
divided the Macedonian forces, and giving 
the command against Eumencs to Craterus, 
he himself marched througli Cilicla towards 
Egypt. While Antipater was in Syria he 
received intelligence of Perdiccas being mur- 
dered by his own troops, and that Pithon and 
Arrliidajus had been appointed to the su- 
preme regency in his stead. Near the town 
of Triparadisu?, Antipater joined the array of 
Perdicciis, which was returning from Egypt, 
and as the two supreme regents were un- 
able to contend against the perpetual in- 
terference of queen Eurydice, who, together 
with her husband, Philip Aniiidaeus, and the 
young king Alexander JEgtis, was still with 
the army in Asia, they resigned their office, 
which was conferred upon Antipater. Im- 
mediately after, Antipater had to put down 
a mutiny of the army, which Eurydice en- 
deavoured to turn to her own advantage and 
against Antipater, While at Triparadisus 
the regent vaaAe several new regnlations re- 
specting the satrapies wliicb had become 
vacant by the recent occurrences ; he left 
Antigonus to pnweeute the war against En- 
7nenes and the other partisans of Perdiccas, 
and returned to Macedonia in b. c. 321, to- 
gether with Philip Arrhidflsus and Alesander 
yEgus. Tie arrived in Macedonia about the 
spring of B. c. 320, and the peace which had 
Iteea disturhed during his aTM«ice by the 
^TTtolians had already been re-established 
by his generals. Soon after his arrival, he 
was seized by an illness which terminated 
his Kfe, early in the year n. c. 319. During 
his illness the Athenian orator Demades 
came to him as ambassador from AthenSi, 
to petition for the withdrawal of the Haee- 
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I donian garrison from Munychia, and Anti* 

pater liad liim put to death on the ground 
of having kept up a treacherous corrc&poud- 
ence with Perdiccas. [Demades.] In his 
last days Antipater appointed Polysperchon 
his successor in the regency of the Mace- 
donian empire : to his son Cassander he 
gave only the office of chiliarch. This slight 
to his own son may be accounted for in va- 
rious ways. It may be that Antipater acted 
in this manner out of consideration for the 
interests of the royal fiamily of Macedonia, 
which Cassander hated, or that he foresaw 
the troubles that would arise between Cas- 
sander and iStut Macedonians. The haughty 
and intractable character of C;\.ssa!ider was 
well known to the Macedonians, and he was 
mueh ^sliked by them. (Flathe, Gesckiehte 
Maccdoniens, i. ; Droyscn, Geschichte Alex- 
anders des Grossoif and Geachichte der Nach- 
fdger Alexemden; ThirlwaU, .ffu^ of Greece, 
vii. : which works contain the refierences to 
all the ancient authorities.) L. 

ANTPPATER (^hrrlvaTpos) of Sii>on, a 
Greek writer of epigrams, many of which are 
still extant in the Greek Anthology. Ue ap- 
pears to have lived shortly before or at the 
time of Meleager (that is about B.C. 100), 
who is said to have incorporated in his col- 
lection of minor poems many of those of 
Antipater, which were distinguished for 
elegance, and their purity of style and versi- 
fication ; and this \s., in fact, the character 
of most of those which are still extant un- 
der his name, whereas some are only para- 
phrases of earlier poems. From die Antho- 
logy of Meleager thp^p epigrams were subse- 
quently incorporated m that of Cunstantinus 
Cephalas, and have thus been preserved. 
Antipater is mentioned by Cicero as a con- 
temporary of Q. Lutatius Cutulus, who was 
consul in b.c. 102, which agrees with the 
date assigned to him above. Cicero also 
speaks of the great facility with which Anti- 
pater made extempore verse of various kinds. 
He died at an advanced age. (Cicero, De 
Fato, 3., De Omiwe, iii. 50.; Pliny, HtJtt 
Nat. v'u. 52.; Valerius Maximuti, i. 8. E. 16.; 
Jacobs, Ad Anthologiam Grac, xiii. 846, &&} 

L. a 

ANTI'PATETl CAKT^irorpos) of Tarsus, 
a Stoic philosopher. He was a disciple of 
Diogenes the Babylonian, and teacher of 

Panictius, and con«e(iuently must have lived 
about B. c. 140. liespecting his life nothmg 
is known, bat he appears to have been a phi- 
losopher of great merit, and to have had a 
beneficial influence upou the school to which 
be belonged. He not only combsted the 
Kcepticisin of Carneades, but he conducted 
the controversies which were then going on 
between tiie Academics and the Stoics. 
Cicero praises him for his acutenes?, but 
seems to blame him for the stubbornness 
with which he maintained his own opinions. 
Antipater had not much readiness in arguing 
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00 a sulyect, whence he couiined himself 
to writing, which drew upon him the nick- 
name of the " pcn-crlcr " (^Ka\afw€6a5), His 
ooatroversies with Oarueades filled several 
treatises (volnmina), and those with the 
V-:it?rTnK*s appear likewise to have been 
very voluminous. Besides these controversial 
writings, there are mentioned — 1. A work 
on divination, in two books. He maintained 
the possibility of knowing future events, 
whi<&he endeavoured to prove from the be- 
nevolence of tlie deity, and from thi know- 
ledge of the future which the deny himself 
pcMsened.* In this work he had collected 
many instances of divination, especially those 
hy which Socrutcs was believed to liave di- 
Tined the future. -2. A work on dreams, in 
one book. He believed that the future was 
revealed to man in dreams, and he proved 
his position partly by a large collection of 
dreams, which had been apparent revelations 
of this kind. 3. On superstition (irepl Aetat- 
SatfLoylas'). 4. Some ethical works, of whieh, 
however, the titles are not known. To judge 
fimm what Cicero says, they must have heen 
of an entirely practical nature, and have 
treated on the application of ethical princi> 
pies rather than on the principle* themselves. 
5. A work on the deity. His notions about 
God were much above those of the popular 
religion of the Greeks. According to him 
n 111 v, av; not subject to any of the variations 
mcident to human existence : he was incor- 
ruptible and pure, and ftiU of good-will to 
man. (The passages in which Cicero speaks 
of him are collected in Orelli's Onomasttcon 
TWKammi, iL 44. Compare Plutarch, De 
Stoicorum Jtepugnantiix, 103.'?. 1051., I>e 
GtzrruUtate, 514. ; Eusebius, Praparatio 
SvtBtffdica, xiv. 8.j StdtMem, J>e FaSo, 16.; 
Athenseus, viii. 346*) IHogaiss Lacrtius, 
y'u. 121.) L. S. 

ANTI'PATER CAyrbrarpos), of THESaA- 
LoyicA, a Greek writer of epigrams, some of 
which are extant in the Greek Anthology. 
He appears to be the Antipater who is some- 
times called a Macedonian. Mis epigrams con- 
tain sulhcient evidence that he iiveddming the 
latter period of the reign of Angastns, and 
down to that of Culigida, that is from b. r. 10 
to A. D. 38. His epigrams are, for the most 
part, of a descriptive or epic character, and 
are elegant both in style and versification. 
(Jacobs, Ad Anthologiam Grac. xiii. 848, &c,; 
Brunck, Analccta, iL 109—127.) L. S. 

ANTI'PATER (^AmiKcerpos), of Tvbe, a 
Stoic philosopher who died at Athens a short 
time before Cicero wrote his -work " De 
Officiis," that is, shortly before b. c. 45, He 
seems to have written a woric On Duties," 
in which he censured Panstius for having 
omitted in his book, on the same subject, two 
important points, the care far one's physical 
health, and for one's money. Diogenes 
Laertius several times mentions a work of 
Antipater of Tyre, "On the Unhrene " ( irtpX 
▼OL. nr. 



K6<Tiuiv), of which he quotes the eighth book ; 
but whether it was hy diis Antipater, or by 

another, who was a native of the same place, 
and lived somewhat earlier, and was a friend 
of Cato the yonnger during the early part of 
his life, is uncertain. (Cicero, De Officiisi, 
ii. 24.; Diogenes Laertius, vii. 139, 140. 142. 
148.; Plutarch, Cato Min. A.\ Sbabo^ XtL 
757.; Vossius, Dc HiatoHcia Greecis, 3M, 
ed. Westermann, who, however, confounds 
the two Antipatcrs.) L. 8. 

ANTI PHANKS ('A»'T(<)<{p7ir), a writer 
of Greek epigmms), several of which are still 
extant. He lived about the time of the em- 
peror Augustus. (JaoobSt ad Anthologiam 
Grcecam, xiiL 850.) R. W — n. 

ANTI'PHANES CAmifdyns), a sculptor 
of Argos. He was a scholar of Periel\ tus 
(so the name is read in Bekker'i, rausanias), 
and the ma-ster of Cleon, and therefore is .sup- 
posed to have lived about the ninety -fourth 
Olympiad, or ftmr hundred years before our 
trra. Periclytus was a scholar of Polycleitus 
of Aigos. Among the works attributed to 
him were statues or the Dioscuri ; and others 
of heroes. Antiphanes is also said to have 
executed a bronze horse which was dedicated 
at Delphi by the Argives, in oommemoration 
of the victory which they claimed over the 
Lacedffimonians at Thyrea. This horse is 
called hy Panaanias Durehta (iovpuos), a 
name which seems to have a reference to the 
Trojan horse and is expUiined by another 
passage of Pausanias (i. SS.). It is supposed 
that these work.s were executed some time 
after the event referred to, which may be 
that recorded in Thueydides (vL 95. b. c. 
414.). (Pausanias, v. 17., x. 9.) R. W. jun. 

ANTI'PHANES ('Aj/ti^j), the son of 
Demophancs, or as some said of Stephsnus, 
was an Athenian poet of the .sehool called 
the Middle Ck>medv. According to the 
statement of Suidas he was bom about b. c. 
404, and died b. c. 330, at the age of seventy- 
four ^ears. It is true, indeed, that a play 
is assigned to him by Athenteus (iv. 156.), 
from irtcrnn! evidence in which it would 
appear that Antiphanes lived tilln. c. 3UG; 
it has, however, been shown by Clinton in the 
" Philological Museum " (vol, i. r,()S,),that the 
play in tjuciitioii (the U.aptKhSofi.iuri') was 
most probably written by Alexis, another comic 
poet of the same school. The birth-place of 
Antiphanes is not known with any degree of 
certainty ; some accounts making it Cius, 
others Sbuymsi and others Rhodes. Another 
statement represents him as an Athenian, 
but of Thessalian descent. Antiphanes was 
a most prolific writer; according to the 
lowest estimate he wrote no less than two 
hundred and sixty plavs, and according to 
Suidas as many as two hundred and eighty. 
From ihe comparatively small nnmher of 
victories g-ained by him in the dramatic con- 
tests, only thirteen, it would appear either 
that his plays were vezy sddom exhibited, 
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or that he was Tery niuiuccessfal with them. 
There are still extant fragments and titles 
(chiefly from Athenecus) of no less than tvro 
hundred and thirty comedies asciiK-d to 
him; Intt the correctness of many of the 
titles cannot be depended upon. JIany of 
thestj titles are connected with mythical sub- 
jects, as the Alcesttt» the Medea, end the 
Orphens. Others are historical, as the 
Timon, the Sappho, and the Leonidas ; others 
f^iain refer to the characters and incidents of 
daily life. From the expressions of Athe- 
nsens (i. 27. d., iv. 156. c, 168. d.) we may 
infer that Antiphanes was an elegant and 
graceful writer } end the fkvgments of his 
plays lead to the same ooncnwkm. He is 
said to have died at Cius " from a blow by a 
pear tree," a tradition which may have given 
rise to the statement of his having been bom 
there. Demetri >p Phalereus wrote an ac- 
count of his life, which is not now extant 
The known tities of his plays are given and 
classified, and the fragments collected by A. 
Meineke, Fragmenta Comicorum Grtecorum, 
I 804., Hi. 1. 

The principal passages of the extant frag- 
ments are also brought together by Clinton in 
the ** Fhi]ol<^eal Mnsenm," L 56a, and by 
Bailey in his "Comicormn Orapcorum Frag- 
menta." The passages given by Mr. Bailey 
are aeeomiwnied by Richard Cumberland's 
Translations in English verse. (Suida.*;, 'Af- 
rupdvris; Diogenes Laertius, v. 81.; Bode, 
Geschichte der DramaSat^tit DiehthauA dw 
Hellenen^ I. ii. 401.) 

Besides the Antiphanes above mentioned, 
Smdas (aab voc.) speaks of two other poets of 
the same name. One of these was a tragic 
poet, contemporary with Thespis, and a na- 
tive of Carystus in £ub<Ba ; the other is said 
by Siiidas to have ^rritten cnrncdies, but no 
mention is made of him by uuy otlicr writer. 
(llCeineke, ffitloria ChiUca Comictn^tm Gra- 
corum, p. 340.) R. W — n. 

ANTrPilANES ('Ayrj^oj/T,*), of Bkiiga 
in Thrace, was a Greek writer on the mar- 
vellous and incredible in distant countries 
(SiTiffTo, Scymnus Chius, 657). From the 
notices given of him by Strabo (i. 47., ii. 
102. 104.), it appears that he endeavoured to 
pass off his strange stories as true histories, 
whence the word bergaizein ($(pyat^(iv) 
came to be used in the sense of writing 
fictions or romances (.Stephanns Bysant 
sub voc. Bep-yrj). He is generally believed 
to be the same person as Antiphanes the 
younger, who wrote a Gve^ work on cour- 
tesans. ( Athenajus, xiiL 566. ; Harpocration, 
sub voc. 'AKj-iKv/Mu) E. W — ^n. 

ANTITHANES C^*^^^\ an ancient 
Greek physician, a native of the island of 
Dexos, whose exact date is unknown, but 
who (aa he is ({noted by Ca^ui Anrelianns) 
must have lived some time in or before the 
first half of the second century after Christ 
He wrote a work entitled nor^sms^ ** ?»• 
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noptes." One of his prescriptions is pre- 
served by (jialen, and he is quoted by St. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria as having asserted that 
the sole cause of disease in man was the too 
great variety of his food. (Caslius Aure- 
lianus, De Morh. Citron, lib. iv. cap. 8. p. 537. 
ed. Amman ; Galen, De Compos. Medicam. 
sec. Locus, lib. V. cap. 5. torn. xii. p. 877. ed. 
Kiihn ; Clemens Alexaudrlnus, P<t<I(ig, lib. 
ii. cap. 1. p. 163. ed. Putter; Fabricius, Bib- 
liolh. Graca, tom, xiii. p. 64. ed. vet. ; Haller, 
BibUotiu Medic. PracL tom. i.) W. A. G. 

ANTITHANES ('A»Tt<^>(iw;i), the son of 
Telemnastus of Gortvna in Crete, is men- 
tioned by Polybius (p. 1341. ed. Casaub.) as 
having Men very superior to his country- 
men, and " by no means like a Cretan." He 
was sent by the Cretans as ambassador to 
Corindi, about B.c. tOO, to solicit the aid of 
the Achirans against the Tlhodians ; and he 
showed considerable ability on his mission, 
which, however, was not sncoessftil. R.W — n. 

ANTrPIIILUS CAvrUpiXos) of Byzan- 
tium, a Greek writer of epigrams, of which 
upwards of forty are extant in the OredL 
Anthology. Although most of them are 
among the best of the collection, some are of 
very inferior merit, and this dilfinence in 
styU' and character induced Reiske to con- 
sider the epigrams which bear the name of 
Antiphilus, as the prodnctions of two, or even 
three, poets of that name, who belonged to 
diiferent times. But this hypothesis is per- 
fectly arbitrary, and die difference in style 
and character of two poems alone is not a 
suihetcat ground for assigning them to two 
different authors. The time at which Anti- 
philus lived may be inferred from one of his 
epigrams (ix. 178.), in which he uuikcs al- 
lusion to some privileges which the emptor 
Nero conferred upon the Rhodians. Tins poet 
must therefore have lived in, or shortly alter, 
the reign of Nero. (Reiske, Ad Ant/iolog. 
Constant. Cephala, 191.; Jacobs, Ad Anthol. 
Grac. xiii. 851, &c.) L. S. 

ANTrPHILUS C'Avrf^xos), a celebrated 
painter, was a native of Egypt, and is com- 
monly said to have lived about the lime of 
Alexander the Great, and to have been the 
contemporary of Apelles. But the story in 
Lndan in his treatise against Calumny places 
him a century later; for the Apelles and An- 
tiphilus there spoken of were contemporary 
with Ptolemy Philopator, the fourtii of tlw 
Ptolemies, who lived about a century after 
Alexander. This is distinctly affirmed by 
Lndan, who says that Antiphilus accused 
Apelles of being implicated in the conspiracy 
of Theodotos, the Egyptian governor of Ccele* 
Syria, which happened nnder Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator according to Polybius, B. c. 21S. The 
Apelles of ilphesus ^erefore there men- 
tioned most not be eooibanded with the 
celebrated Apelles of Cos or of Colophon, who 
was also a citizen of Ephesos. That Lucian 
has made an error in the substance of the 
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flccn!?atlon is not very probable; the nature of 
ike picture also, which Apelles is said to have 
I»inted ia consmpuaemt k in quite a distinct 
style of art from any of the -works of thegresl 
Apelles. [Ai'ELLES of Ephksls.] 

The time of Antiphilns cannot be inferred 
from his paintings of Philip and Alexander, 
"which may have been painted al any period, 
ibr fh^ are not spedllcd at Inving beat por- 
traits, nor do they appear to have been such. 
But from the nianner in which he is spoken 
of by Pliny, from the painters with whom he 
is classed, and from the nature of many of his 
productions, we have adequate grounds for 
assigning him a much later period than that i 
of Alexander. Cteaidemos als<s the master 
of Antiphilns, i» noticed by Pliny after the 
scholars of Apelles, which may in some de- 
serve to fix the time of Uiese painters. 

hat QaintnUm notioes Antipbilm as one of 
those painters who distinguished themselves 
under the successors of Alexander docs not 
inteiftre witli tikis eonelndon. 

According to QulnT'linn, Antiphilus ex- 
celled in fwility of execution, and he dis- 
tinguished himself apfparentiy in Tariooa 
styles. Pliny tiil ntlnns several of his works: 
— Hesione; Alexander, Philip, and Minerva} 
Baeehns ; Alexander as a boy ; Cadmns and 
Europa ; and Hippolytus and his horses startled 
at the sight of Uie sea-monster sent against 
him by Neptnne { which were all preso^red 
in Rome. He idso mentions Ptolenij' hunt- 
ing i a boy blowing a fire, with the reflected 
li^t upon hit fkoe, and the olt^eets around 
him ; a work-room, in whieh women were 
employed in spinning and weaving ; and a 
very celebrated picture of a satyr with a pan- 
ther's skin hanging on his shoulder, holding 
his hand over his eyes, and looking into the 
distance, which was called the intoiTKoirfwuv, 
or looker-out. He painted also caricatures, 
and wai>, according to Pliny, the inventor of 
the unnatural and groteaqnefigiures, called by 
the Greeks ()ri/Ui 

Antiphilus appears to have heen a worth- 
less person from the story told by Lucian, 
alluded to above, of his invidious calumny 
against his rival A^)elles of Ephesus. Luciau 
says that he was condemned to be that painter's 
slave in consequence ; it is however not very 
probable that this part of the reparation 
towards Apelles was carried into effect 
(Pliny, HiaL NaU xxxv. 37. 40. ; Quintilian, 
Inst Orator, xn. 10. 3. ; Lucian, ircpl rod nij 

PifSius iTKnfVfiv Ata€o\rj.') R, N. W. 

ANTIPHILUS CAyrUptMts), an ancient 
Greek architect, who, together witit PMhtsus 

and Megacles, built at Olympia what Pau- 
sanias terms " the treasury of the Carthagi- 
nians," in which there were an immense 
statue of Jupiter and three linen cuirasses, 
dedicated by Gelon and the Syracusans after 
n victory over tlw Plnmicians. This victory 
is probaWy that mentioned by Herodotus 
(vli, 166.) as gained by Gelon and Theron 



over Haniilcar, the Carthaginian, on the same 
day that Xerxes was defeated at Salamis, 
B. c. 480. This date may fix approximately 
the period of Antiphilna. (Pauaanias, vi. 19.) 

R. N. W, 

A'NTIPHON CAfTup&ry. There were 
several persons of this name, who have been 
confounded by the author of the uncritical 
Life of Antiphon attribated to Pltttarch, and 
by other Greek writers. 

Antiphon', the son of Sophilus, is called tlit 
oldest of the ten Attic orators. He was born 
at Athens about b.c. 479, and belonged to 
the demns of Rhamnus in Attica, whence he 
is called Rhamnusius. He was a contempo- 
rary of Gorgias of Leontini, but somewhat 
yonnger. According to some authorities, 
Antiphon received his first instruction from 
his fisther; bat liowever this may be, he ap- 
plied himself to otatory, and with such suc- 
cess that if he is not to be considered the 
father of the rhetorical art at Athens, he at 
least greatly improved it He had a school 
of rhetoric at Athens, and among his pupils 
was tike historian Thucydides, whom some 
cardett Greek compilers have made the 
master of Antiphon. "When Quintilian (/;i,vf/V. 
Orator. ilL 1.) says that Antiphon was the 
first who wrote orations, he must be nnder- 
stood to mean the first who wrote Fjn t chcs to 
be delivered in the courts of justice, for 
Gorgias had preceded him in tiie compocdtion 
and publieatton of other kinds of orations. 
Antipbcm did not confine himself to the style 
nf Gorgias, but employed himsdf in writing 
speeches to be delivered in the Athenian 
courts by plaintiffs and defendants (Jtucttyucol 
A^>m), ttod he was well paid for hia labour } 
an occupation which, so far as we can see, 
was uul at all discreditable, though it brought 
upon him the satire of the contemporary 
comic writer Plato. T^e also ootu;"i«<fl 
haranguetj ou politicai affairs {SrjfXTjyopiKoi 
Xtyoi), the titles of several of which are pre- 
served ; and he obtained a liigh repiutation 
for his rhetorical skill in general, as is testi- 
fied by his pupil Thucydides. 

The events of his public life are vaguely re- 
corded by the Pseudo-Plutarch ; he is said 
to have done good service in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, to have gained many victories, 
which, however, are not mentioned by 
Thucydides, and to have brought over many 
states to^the alliance of Athens. Diodorus 
mentions Antiphon as archon eponymus in 
the year b.c. 41 f*; but this may either be 
Antiphon of Rhamnus or another of the 
name. The statement of Thucydides ratiier 
leads to tlie conclusion that Antiphon took 
no active part in public affairs, though he 
was a busy manager behind the scenes. Tlie 

chief event of his HtV w;i.s the overthrow of 
the Athenian democratical constitution and 
the eetablisbment of the Cooncil of tbe Four 
Hundred (b. r. 411), the planning and exe- 
cution of which revolution Thucydides attri- 
■ 2 
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butes solely to Antiphon, -who employed 
Pisander and others as his agents. Antiphon, 
Phrynichus and Theramenes were among 
the Four Hundred. But dissension soon arose 
in the new council Theramenes and his 
party wished to recal Alcibiades from exile, 
a measure which A&tqphon and his friends 
opposed, foreseeing that the oonseqiience of 
the return of Alcibiades in the present state 
of affairs would be the restoration of the old 
coiMtitation. To strengthen themselves at 
home, Antiphon, Phryniehus and ten oiIk i s, 
went on an embassy to Sparta, for the pur- 
pose of making peace wrai the Laeedsnno- 
nians on any terms that they eould, and at 
the same time they provided for the fortili- 
catioii of Eetioneia, a prqjecting point of 
land which conimanded the entrance to the 
Pirseus, with the view of securing a landing 
plaee ibr the Laoedannmiiaii forces, as 
Theramenes and his partisans said. The 
embassy failed^ Phrynichus was assassinated 
soon after his return, in open day-light, the 
government of the Four Hundred over- 
tiirown after a short duration of lour months, 
and Alcibiades was recalled to Athens, (a. c. 
411). In the same year Antiphon and 
Archeptolemus were brought to trial on the 
charge of high treason. Antiphon, says 
Thucydides, made an admirable defence. 
Thucydides does not mention the result of 
the trial, but we learn from the authority of 
the rhetoriaii ("n^'-lins, who 15? quoted by the 
Pseudo-Plutareii, that he was condemned and 
exeoutedt his property was confiscated, his 
housp levelled to the ground, and the site was 
marked out by boundary stones, on which was 
inseribcd Antiphon the Traitor. All his 
descendants, both legitimate and illegitimate, 
were declared iucapable of civil rights. This 
scntenoe, which ▼as engraved on a bronze 
tablet, is preserved In an extract from Cseci- 
lius iu the Pseudo- Plutarch. Ceecilius was a 
contemporary of Cicero. Thucydides (viil. 60.) 
says that Antiphoa was inferior in virtne 
to none of h» ooDtemporaries ; that heiras 
ecinally distinguished by wisdom in counsel 
and by eloquence. Sixty of his orations were 
known to CSecilhiB and others, but twenty 'tavr 
of them Cscilius considered to be spurious. 
Only fifteen orations are now extant, three of 
which relate to real cases. Theotiiar twdrte 
are divided into tetralogies nr Kcts of four, 
and as they contain no proper names, we may 
aadgn them to the class of sophistioal exer- 
cises, such as we learn from Cicero that 
Antiphon wrote. But all the speeches, real 
and unaginary, rebte to cases of mnrder ; 
and thus, according to a system of classiriea- 
tion common among the Greek grammarians, 
fhey have all been pat together, and are the 
only works of Antiphon that have been pre- 
served. Each tetralogy consists of four 
orations, an accosation of the plaintiff, a reply 
of the defendant, a replication of the plain- 
tiff, and the defendant's rejoinder. The argu- 



ments on each side turn mainly on the pro- 
babilities for and against, which may be 
derived from evidence msafflcient in itself to 
establish the guilt or innocence of the accused 
party. These exercises are characterised by 
great acnteness In Invention ; they are in 
fact practical specimens of the method of 
discovering topics (the loci communes of 
Cicero) in argumentation. The titles of 
many of Antiphon's Other speeches have been 
preserved. Considering the position which 
1m occupies among tlie Attic orators, the loss 
of his orations ^ is much to be regretted, espe- 
cially that which he delivered on hts trial, 
■wliichwas entitled on the Revolution (Trepl ttJs 
Mercurrdfffus^ i it is several times cited by 
Harpocration. Antiphon was also the author 
of a treatise on Rhetoric, in three hooks at 
least, which is often cited by the ancient 
writers. Antiphon was hardly an orator 
in our sense of the term, nor was he a public 
speaker, like I'ericles. His profession was 
the composition of speeches, which were de- 
livered by others. There was no body of 
men at Athens who resembled the modem 
lawyer or even the Roman orator, and those 
who had business in the courts, either as 
plaintiffs or defendants, had in the main to 
manage their own causes. The necesnty of 
!rfffiiig assistance to draw up a statement 
in the best form, and to enforce it by the 
strongest arguments and a reference to the 
law, called up a class of persons who were 
prolessiuual speech- writers ; and of these 
Antiphon is said to have been the first at 
Athens. The study of the laws was tluis ii\ 
some measure made a special business, and 
the speech-writer aay be considered as In 
some measure corresponding to the modem 
lawyer ; yet there never was a sclentilic 
study of law at A t he n s, as there was at Rome, 
nor was there ever a body of men like the 
great Roman jurisconsults. The method and 
style of Antiphon should be studied in con- 
nection with the speeches in his pupil Thucy- 
dides, and these two writers fhmish the chief 
materials for the early histoi-y of Attic oratory. 
Clearness, energy, and the absence of rheto- 
rical ornament, or figures of speech, are the 
characteristics of the old Attic oratory. Rut 
though the periods of Antiphon and Thucy- 
dides are unlike the Adl rounded sentences 
of the later rrntnr>, they are not constnu rril 
without reference to some principles of art. 
The argument is fidly ^borated by the ac- 
cunmlation of every- thing that Is material to 
it, and though the nicer connection of the 
parts of sentenoea is wanting, which marks 
the style of the late orators, there is no want 
of due order in the arrangement of the 
thoughts. There is also a symmetrical 
balancing of the parts of sentences, with the 
view of giving on the one hand completeness 
to the form of expression, and on tne other 
hand, precision by opposition or contrast. 
Thus there is a general parallelism or anti- 
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tbesis observable in all the witiiigB of the 
old Attic orators, which indeed was never 

abandoned by their successors, tliough it was 
rendered lew prominent by the introduction 
of more rhetorical ornament 

The orations of Antiphon were first printed 
in the Golleetton of Aldus, Venice, 1513, folio: 
they are also in H. Stepliena' ooUeotioii of the 
Gret'k orators, 1575; in that of Reiskc, 1773, 
of l>obson, and in that of Inun. Beldker, 
1822. One of the most recent editkma of 
Antipbon is by J. G. Batter and H. Sauppe, 
Ziirich, 1838, 8vo. They were translated 
into French by Aug^, trith llie oratUHis of 
Isocrates, 1781, 12mo. 

Antiphon, called by Suidas an interpreter 
of signa, an epic poet, and a Sophist, was a 
cnntemporanr' of Socrates, and we mnst pre- 
sume younger than Antiphon t]ie Orator, with 
vhom he has often been confounded. This is 
probably the Antiphon who is introduced in 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon ( i. 6.) as lind- 
ing fault with the habita of Socrates, and ad- 
mitting that Socrates may be a good mnn, l)ut 
denying that he is a wise man : and he gets 
his answer. This Antiphon -was probably 
the author of the work on Truth, of which 
there were at least two books, and which is 
cited several times hy ancient writers. Ac- 
cording to Origenes against Celsus, Antiphon 
in this work denied that there was a Provi- 
dence. Suidas attributes to one Antiphon 
(whom he probably intends to distinguish 
from the Sophist), a work on the interpreta- 
tioa <rf dreams, which is referred to hy Se- 
neca, Artemidorus, a writer on dreams, and 
by Cicero (De Divin. L 20. &c.). 

Antiphon, the Tragic writer, is mentioned 
Aristotle under the title of the Poet, a 
name -wUch at taut anffidently distingalshes 
him from the orator, with whom he has been 
oonfonnded. This Antipbon also visited the 
court of Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, V. Viusc government commenced n.c. 406, 
Antiphon is said to have been put to death 
hj IHonysins beeanse he fimnd ftnlt with the 
tyrant's tragedies ; or because he was suspected 
<»f a design against the power of Dionysius, 
far on one oeeaaion, being asked by the tyrant 
what was the best kind of copper or bronze 
(xaAjcoj), he answered that of which the sta- 
tues of Harmodius and Aristogiton were 
made. The titles of several of the plays of 
Antipbon are preserved, as the Andromache, 
Md<Mger, and others. 

Antiphon. The Pseudo-IMutarch, who 
makes great confusion among the Antipbons, 
quotes a loet orattOD of Lysias, the orat or, 
and Thf'ononipus, as anthority for Anti|)hon 
the Orator having been put to death during 
the usurpation of the Thirty at - Athens, 
n. c. 404. But Lysias in an extant oration 
(^Against Eratostiienesy c. 11.) merely says 
that Antiphon the Orator, and Archeptole- 
mus, were put to death by the people, after 
the restoration of liberty, at the instigation 
93 



I of Theramenes, which is consistent with the 
eridenee already stated as to the time and 
manner of Antiphon's death. In the Hel- 
Icnica of Xenophon, (ii. 3.) Theramenes 
attributes to the Thirty the death of one 
Antiphon. who in the (Peleponnesian) war 
supplied two good galleys for the use of the 
state. But the Fseudo-Flutareh himaelf has 
acutcness enough to suggest that this .Anti- 
phon was not ^e orator, but another of the 
name, a son of Lysidonides, and tihe object of 
the ridicule of Cratinns the comic writer. 

Antiphon, a philo.sopher, who was older 
than Aristotle, by whom lie is quoted, as well 
as by Plutarch, {De Placitis IViiloxophorum, 
lib. ii.) and by others. Plutarch attributes to 
Antiphon the opinion that the moon ahines by 
her own light, nnd that wlien she does not 
shine, this is caused by the nearer approach 
to her of the superior light of the sun. He 
wrote on the quadrature of the eirde and the 
nature of things. 

Antiphon, a physician. See the disser- 
tation of Van Spaan, cited helow. 
Antii'uon. [Plato.] 
Antiphon. [^Esckines.] 
(All the ancient authorities respecting the 
Antipbons are collected in Fabricius, Bib- 
Itotheca Greeca, ii. 750, and in Van Spaan 's 
Dissertatio Hutorica de Antiphonte Oratore 
Atfieo ; and there is a good account of the 
writings of Antiphon the Orator, and of the 
characteristics of the old Attic orators, in 
MiUler's History of the Literature of Greece.) 

G. L. 

ANTIQUA'RIO, JA'COPO. Apoetolo 
Zeno and others considered fltat Anti* 

(piario was not a family name, but an appel- 
lation acquired by Jacopo from hia skill in 
the stody of antiquities. This opinion, how- 
ever, appears to be erroneous. Jacopo was de- 
scended from the noble family of the Antiquaij 
of Perugia, and was bom about the year 1444 
or 144.5. Of his early education nothing is 
recorded, excepting that Giovanni Antonio 
Ounpeno, ibe public professor of the human- 
ities at Perugia, was his instructor. About 
the year 1467 he became secretary to Glo'- 
▼amii Battistn Savdlo on his appointment to 
the office of governor of Bologna, >>etwcen 
the years 1471 and 1473 was summoned to 
Milan, in order to serve the Duke Galeasso 
Maria in a similar capacity. He was con- 
tinued iu his office by the two sueeeeding 
dukes, and was by all employed in negoU- 
ations and other affairs of state of much im- 
portance. On the occupation of Milan by the 
French in 1499, Antiquario did not xetire 
with liis master, T.odovico Sforza, who was 
then driven out, but continued to reside in 
the city. According to some, Louis XI L, the 
French king, confirmed him in his post of 
secretary : it has also been asserted that he 
had been made lieutenant-general of the 
Milanese, but there is no clear proof in sup- 
port of either of these statements. 

s 8 
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Alter his removal to Milan he joined the 1 
elerieal order, mid olitiiined lome important 

bcnefice.s, amonj^t others the monastery of i 
Sau i'ietro in Giassiatc, of the Benedictiue 
order in Milan. He died in the jrear 1512. 

Antiquario was a man of great learoiiig, 
and also a great eocourager and protector of 
Icanung. He was the friend of Poliziano, 
Lorenzo de' Medici, Mcrula, Girolamo Do- 
nate, and Ermolao Barbaro the younger. 
Francesco Puteolano, in the dedication to 
hirn of his *' Dodici Panegirici degli Autichi," 
published in 1482, says of him, that among • 
all the learned men he was the most virtuous, 
5uul among all the virtuous mm the most 
learned. There was hardly a man in Italy, i 
poewHing any claim to literary distinction, 
■who was not indebted to him for favonr and ' 
protection, as appears from the various eloges 
and dedications addressed to hmi. Among 
others may be mentioned those of F. Puteo- 
lano, Gior^o Valla, Francesco FileHb, Michel 
Ferno, Fihppo Beroaldo, Franchino Gaffuri, 
and Aldus Manutius. He^ was the judge, 
arbiter, and adyiser of the literary men of his 
tune. 

Uis works are — 1. Oratio Jacob! Anti- 
qnarlt pro Popnlo Mediobmensi in Die tri> 

unipliali I.udovici Galliaruni Regis et Medio- ; 
lani Duels de fractis Venetis " (" Oration for i 
the People of Ifikm, ftc'*), Milan, 1509, 8vo. 
2. " Epistolas" Perugia, 1509, 4to. Several 
of his epistles are likewise inserted in other 
wm-ka : fifteen will he finind among those of 
A. Poliziano, and v- r il in the appendix to 
Yermiglioli's "Memorie." 3. '^Carmina." 
4. Modus habendi DispUcentiam Peeea- 
tnr^iTTi." This work was never published. 
(Vermiglioli, Menm-ie di Jaa^ Antiquar), 
1619.; Id.«- Biografia degli SeriUon Perugini ; 
Sassi, Historia lilerario-li/pogniphica Medio- 
ianamtf 242, &c. ; Argeilati, Bibliotheea 
Seriptonm Me^Uokmamim ; Masaoohdli, 
Scritlori <f Italia.) J. W. J. 

ANTI'QUUS. [Antico.] 

ANTl'QUUS, JOHANNES, a distin- 
guished historical and portrait painter of the 
eighteenth century, was born at Grouingeu 
in Holland in 1702. He first studied with a 
glass painter of the name of Yander Veen, 
then with Benhcimein and Wassenberg in 
die same place, and at the age of twenty- 
three went to Amsterdam, and from thence 
to Rouen and to Paris, where he remained a 
few weeks, and then returned to Amsterdam. 
His love of travelling, however, would not 
allow him to rest long in one place, and he 
set out, together with his brother Lambert 
Antiquus, who was a good landscape painter, 
for Genoa. He went by sea, and he painted 
the portrait of the eaptain, who was so much 
pleased with the picture that he gave the two 
brothers their passage gratia. From Genoa, 
where he remained a few months, he went to 
Leghorn, and, after some adventures, to Flo- 
renoe, where he waa taken into tiie leryioe 
54 . ' 



of the grand duke, and was elected member 
of the Florentine academy. He remained 

six years at Florence, and executed several 
excellent works in that time for the ^rand 
duke, among them a Fall of the Giants, 
wlileh gained him great credit. During his 
six yeais" stay at Florence he p£ud four visits 
to Rome, and was much noticed by Pope 
Benedict XIIL He visited also Naples, and 
became acquainted with Solimena. After 
the death of the grand duke he returned with 
his brother to Holland by Bologna, Venice, 
Padua, Mantua, Milan, Turin, and through 
Franioe to Amsterdam and Groningen, where 
he was much employed in portrait and his- 
tory. He after\?ai-ds settled at Breda, in the 
Brabant, whither he was invited by the prince, 
who appointed him his court painter, and 
allowed him au annual pension. He remained 
at Breda nine years, until his death in I750i 
His best works at Breda were — a Mars un- 
armed by the Graces, a Coriolanus, and a 
Scipio Africanus. His portraits are very 
numerous. He was an easy painter, coloured 
well, excelled in drawing, and painted in the 
style of the best of the Roman painters. 
(Van God, Niemoe Schwbvrg der Neder* 
iemlatSi/t KjauOatMierg, R. N. W. 

ANTI'STATES, an ancient - 4, archi- 
tect, probably of Athens, contemporary with 
Pisistratos in the sixth century hefbre Christ 
Antistafes, Calla^schnis, Antimachides, and 
Porinns, made for Pisistratus the foundations 
of the oelehrated temple of Jnpiter Olympins 
at Athens; but after his death, on account of 
the disturbed state of the republic, the work 
was abandoned. It was 1^ in the same state, 
until in the second century b. c. Antiochua 
Epiphanes, king of Syria, offered to supply 
the funds for its completion, whidi were 
entrusted to Cos-^nr'n;. a Roman citizen, who 
continued it in the Corinthian order. It was 
originally designed to he Doric. Gossutius, 
however, also left it incomplete, and it was 
not quite finished until the time of Hadrian, 
in the second century of our ara. The 
temple itself was built by Oossutiiis, and it 
was considered, even in the time of Vitruvius, 
before it was completed, one of the most 
magnificent in the world. It is what is called 
decastyle peripteral hypajthral. There were 
one hundred and twcnty-eiglit oakmim 60 
feet high ; only sixteen, however, now re- 
main : they are of Pentelic marble. The 
ground dimensions of the temple itself are 
96 by 259 feet ; or, including the foundations 
of the columns, 171 by 354 feet. [Cossu- 
TIU8.] (Vitnivius, vii. prsef.; Stuart, Anti- 
quities of Athau i Leake, Topography 
Athens.) R. N. W. 

ANTI'STHENES Qhi'ri<TeivT]s\ the 
founder of the Cynic sect, was an Athenian 
by birth. His father, Antisthenes, was an 
Athenian citizen, hut his mother is said to 
have been a Thracian. He distinguished 
himself fai t&e battle of Tanagra (Diogenes 
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Lacrtius, Antistlienea) ; and if the great bat- 
tle of B. c. 457 is meant, he must at least 
huve been near twenty years of age at that 
time. But it is said (Flatarch, lacwgw, c. 
30.) that he survived the batUe of Lenctra, 
D. c. 371 ; and he is vaguely mentioned in 
another passage by Diogenes as being alive 
abottt B. o. S65. a these last two di^ are 
right, the battle of Tanagra mentioned by 
Laertius must be the battle that was fought 
B. a 486, and is mentunaed hy Thaejnliaes 
(iti. 91.); and this is confirmed by tlie man- 
ner in which Socrates 18 rejpresented bpr Laer- 
this as speaking of thesemoes of Antulhenes 
at Tanagra. Antisthenes was at first a hearer 
of Gorgias, from whom he learned the rhe- 
torical style which he adopted in his dialogoes 
and otlicr writings. He nf^crwards attached 
himself to Socrates, and recommended his 
own diseiptes, Ibr he had already a mmiber 
of followers, to do the same. His dwelling 
was in the Pirsus, and he used to walk daily 
the forty stadia (ahove fimr miles) to Athens 
to hear his new master, to wh<Hn he faith- 
fully adhered to the end of his life. Diogenes 
sa3r9 that he was the cause of the banishment 
of AnAtiis and the death of Melitus, the two 
chief accusers of his master Socrates ; but 
the statement is vaguely made and not sup- 
ported by other evidence. Tlie time of his 
death is not mentioned : he is said to have 
reached his seventieth year. 

Antisthenes is reckoned among the ge- 
nuine scholars of Socrates, or those who pre- 
served at least a portion of their master's 
doctrines and manner of teachinjr. He wa-s 
a man of stubborn character, and be carried 
his opinions to extremes ; yet he was an 
agreeable companion, according to Xenophon, 
and distinguished by temperance in all things. 
Socrates, perhaps, gives us an intimation of 
one of his failings in a story recorded by 
Diogenes Laertius. On one occasion, when 
he had turned his cloak so as to show the 
holes in it, Socrates said to him, " Anti- 
sthenes, I see your vanity through your cloak." 
Antisthenes is introduced in the "Sympo- 
sium " and the ** Memorabilia" of Xenophon 
as c on ver sin g with Socrates and others ; and 
those, which are the best sources for the 
little that is really known of his character 
and principles, represent him in a fttr^ooTahle 
light. He is also mentioned in the " Ph r '(n " 
of Plato as present «i the death of Socrates. 

After the death of Soerates (b. c. 399) he 
established a school inthe py mna.siiim ofCy- 
noeax^ges, acljoimng the temple of Hercules, 
nrhiehhe selected apparently for two reasons: 
the Cynosarges was the gymnasium for those 
Athenians who were not of genuine Attic 
stock, and Hercules was the ideal model of 
manly excellence to Antisthenes, and formed 
the 8u]>ject of at least one of his treatises. 
The followers of Antisthenes were first 
called A [.ti.stheneil, and afterwards Cynics 
(^KvyiKoi), a term that either had reference to 
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the name Cynosarges, or to the Grcik word 
Kwip (dog), which may have been given to 
the disciples of Antisthenes on account of the 
coarseness of their manners. Antisthenes 
was poor, bat he boasted tiiat he was really 
rich, for man's wealth and poverty, he said, 
were not in his house but in his mind ; and 
it was his practical philosophy to limit his 
wants as much as possible. ITe is said to 
have worn a single garment, and to have 
adopted the wallet and stafif, though some 
writers attribute to others the adoption of 
these external characteristics of the Cynics. 
tt is not qnite clear what is meant by the 
ctrry of Antisthenes being the first who 
doubled his cloak (jpi0iui>% but it seems that 
it was done to render it a more complete 
dress, for it was his only garment. 

Many sayings of Antisthenes are recorded 
by Diogenes. They are maifced hy a sen- 
tei^tious brevity, a play on words, and a 
caustic htmiour, which may have contributed 
to affix on him and his followers die appel- 
lation of Cynic or snarling. He advised the 
Athenians to pass a decree that should de- 
clare asses to be horses ; and when his pro* 
posal was treated as absurd , he replied, " Why, 
you have generals who know nothing, and 
are only elected to he snch.** h reply to one 
who told him that many persons spoke well 
of him, he said, " ^Vhat vicious act have I 
done ? * On being reproached for keeping 
bad company, he replied, •* Physicians are 
with their patients, and yet they don't take 
the fever." 

The d(X"trines of Antisthenes had chiefly 
a moral and a practical end. It is not pos- 
sible to state them in anything like a sys* 
tcmatic form from such evidence as we have. 
He had probably no great originality as a 
thinker; and the best part of his moral phi* 
losophy harmonises with that of Socrates. 
But, as in other like cases, manv things may 
have been attributed to Antisthenes as the 
founder of a sect which belong to the later 
Cynics. If the list of his writings as ^ven 
by Diogenes Laertius is genuine, it will enable 
us to correct some erroneons opinions that 
have been entertained about Antisthenes. 
According to Laertius his works were com- 
prised in ten parts (j6fuu\, which contained 
among other tMngs tike following subjects; 
1. On style or characters, apparently a rhe- 
torical work} Ajax; Ulysses, &c. 2. On 
the nature of animals ; on the procreation of 
children ; on marriage ; on justice and forti- 
tude, &c. 3. On good ; on law or polity ; on 
freedom and slavery, &c. 4. Cjrrns; Her^ 
cules the greater, or on strength, &c. 5. As- 
pasia, &c 6. On truth ; on dialectic (irfpl 
rov 9ui\4ytff9m hmkoyiKSs), fte. 7. On edtt« 
cation or names; on death; on thn use of 
names or Eristicns } on quest ion lug ; on 
glory and knowledge and answering, fte, S. 
On music ; on Homer ; on pleasure, &c. 9. 
On the Odyssey ; on Helen and Penelope ; 
B 4 
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on the use of wine, or on drunkenness or the 
Cjclops ; on the dog, vvliich may refer to the 
nUB/t Cynic, &c 1 0. Hercules or Midas ; Her- 
cules, or on wisdom or strength ; Alcibiades, 
&c. The list of Lacrtius, of which the above 
contains a few samples, is not apparently 
drawn np with care, for some things are re- 
peated, but it shows that Antisthenes -wm a 
voluminous writer and handled various sub- 
jects. Timon (quoted by Laertius) called 
him a fertile trtfler, a censure that probably 
applied to such essays as Ajax, Ulysses, and 
Other rhetorical pieces of that class, which 
are pretty well bleated by their titles. 
There are still extiuit two exercises of this 
kind which are attributed to Autbtheues, 
and are entitled respectively Ajax and Ulys- 
ses. These supjiosed speeches of Ajax and 
Ulysses for the armour of Achilles belong to 
the class of eoinmoik-place speeches. [An- 

TIPHON.] 

It appears from the foregoing list, that the 
-writings of Antisthenes embraced many sub- 
jects, and he could not thi-refore he so great 
a despiser of knowledge as he has sometimes 
been represented, though it is true that his 
philosophy was mainly directed to the prac- 
tice of life, and that he valued philosopli} 
only as a means to happiness. It was, he 
said, the result of his philosopln- to be able 
to converse with himself: virtue was a thing 
that could be taught ; the virtuous were the 
truly noble, for virtue ■was all-KufEcient for 
happiness, aud wanted nothing except 60- 
cratic strength ; virtue consisted in msiM, and 
required neither many words, nor much 
teaching. From this we may conclude that 
Jha set little value on abstruse speculations, or 
on rules for conduct, but thought that a vir- 
tuous character must be formed by habit, or 
in other words, by the practice of virtuous 
acts. His notion of virtue and happiness 
may be collected from what he is said to 
have inculcated: he taui^ht, says Laertius, 
Diogenes freedom from passion. Crates con- 
tinence, and Zeno endurance. His philo- 
sophy was directed to enforce a simpler 
mode of life in opposition to the increasing 
Itixuiy of his age. It can hardly be said 
that his doctrines were diametrically opposed 
to those of Aristippus on the 8ul]{iect of plea- 
sure and pain, for it is maiulest fivm Xeno- 
phon's picture of him(<S';/ wni, iv. 35, &c.) 
that he was not opposed to &uch pleasures as 
arise tnm tiie veasonahle gn^eatioo of our 
desires ; and by his example he even recom- 
mended the indulgence of the sexual passion j 
withont marriage. He condemned pleasore 
which was soiijrht purely for its own sake, ' 
and which enfeebled the mind and body ; 
but he approved of those healdiy pfeasures 
which followed or were consequent upon 
labour. The doctrines of the Cynics then 
did not reject pleasure ; they sought pleasure 
in their own way. If the philosophy of An- 
tisthenes was deficicut in defining wherein 
56 



consisted virtue, it may share this blame M'ith 
other systems of moral teaching. He said 
that we must a^oid the bad, and we must 
learn what is bad from those who know what 
is bad ; a precept which comprises as much 
practical wisdom as any system ct ptaetical 
philosophy has yet taught. 

"When he says that the wise man should 
live as a citizen (iroMrfvtadai), not according 
to the existing laws (vofuu}, but according to 
the law (_v6not') of virtue, this cannot be fairly 
interpreted to mean, as Ritter understands it, 
that he despised the laws of the state to which 
he belonged. A wise man obeys tiie law 
whether it is good or had, and so Socrates 
taught, and there is no evidence that Anti- 
sthenes was of a different opinion. Itissnfll- 
cient to advert to the various senses in whicb 
the word law {ydftos) may be used,in<nderto 
see that no safe eoneliinon can be drawn from 
the expression recorded by Laertius. Nor 
can Antisthenes be charged, as Hitter says, 
with t^hing that the wise man should be 
all to himself, and detach himself from all 
communion with others ; for in tlie Alemora- 
bilia of Xenophon (ii. e. ft.) he is introduced 
as valuing a true friend abeve every thing. 
The assertion of Ritter, that he viewed the 
ol)ject of marriage only as the procreatioo 
of children, and affection to kinsfolk as no 
moral element, is entirely unsupported b^ 
any evidence. The passage of Laertius is 
obscure enough in wliich liis opinion of mar- 
riage is expressed, but its general tenor is 
diis ; that the wise man in marrying will ' 
contemplate the procreation of (^•hildren, and 
will choose the best woman iur the purpose, 
for he alone knows whom he ought to love ; 
which clearly implies that he admitted the 
passion of love, and would select a proper ob- 
ject for it. It might be said that when An- 
tisthenes declares the end of marriage to be 
the procreation of children, he expressed uu 
important truth, for he viewed the procrea- 
tion of children as the necessary condition 
Ihr the cotttinnanee of a state, and marriage 
as the only means of fulfilling this condition. 
The absurdity of attempting to re-construct 
the system of an ancient philosopher from 
such scanty materials as exist with respect to 
Antisthenes, is well exemplified in the re- 
marks of Ritter. The little that is recorded 
of Antisthenes is obscurely exj»ressed, and 
the interpretation of it is often doubtful. 

The doctrine of Antisthenes, that things 
are incapable of definition, is briefly noticed 
by Aristotle (IIIeUtphjfsic<if v. 29., viii, 3.> An- 
tisthenes maintmned that we cannot explain 
by -words what is the essence of a thing ; we 
may say it has such and such qualities, and 
so is Uke something else, but nothing more: 
for instance, we cannot say what silver is, 
but we nuiy say it is white like tin. This 
shows that Antisthenes did not confine him- 
self to ethical precepts ; and though Aristotle, 
and probably Plato, set little value on his 
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pbUofiophical speculatious, yre cannot form 
any opiDion of them from a few unconnected 

and scattered passages. The eninity botwcL ii 
Autisthenes and Plato is said to have arisen 
from the dialogue <^ Antisthenes called Sa- 
then, which was directed against Plato. 
Antistheues, it is said» proposed to read to 
Plato an essay to prore that there was no 
coTitradlction, on which Plato said, " Why 
then do you write about it ? " This was the 
origin o( the Sathon, in which we may 
presume that Plato's docti lnc of ideas was 
opposed. In his worls. entitled " Physicus," 
AnUsthenes said that there were many popu- 
lar gods (populares), but only one natural 
tiod, b^- which he probably meant to teach 
the onity of the Dei^, as recognised under 
a variety of names and forms. He also 
said that the Deity resembled nothing, and 
thei^re conld not be undeFstood tnm. any 
representation. 

The two orations of Antisthenes are printed 
in the collection of Greek orations of Aldas» 
Tf Stephens, Reiskc, and I)ob«on : they were 
translated into French by Auger. A letter 
to Aristippus, attributed to Antisthenes, is 
printed in the edition of the Letters of Socratic 
Philosophers by Leo AUatius ; and in the 
collection of Greek letters of Orelli, 1815, 
8vo. The fragments of Antisthenes have 
been collected by A. G. Winckelmann, 
Ziirich, 1842. 

Antisthenes. There were, says Laertius, 
several other persons of the name of Anti- 
sthenes ; three of them were called Heracli- 
teii, or followers of Heraclitus ; a fottrth was 
an Ephesian ; and a fifth was a Rfaodian. 

One Antisthenes wrote a treatise on the 
Suocession of the Philosophera^rtfi' *iko<T6<pw}' 
AiaSoxa(), which IB often retor ed to by Laer- 
tins. He was one of the Heracliteii. 

Antisthenes of Rhodes, who was living 
about B.C. 198, took a part in the public 
affairs of Rhodes, and wrote an account of 
contemporanr events. (Polybins, xvi. 14.) 

An Antisu enes mentioned by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. xxxvl. 12.) wrote a work on the Pyra- 
mids of JE^pt. (Fabricios, SibUoth. Chrcec. 
iL 697. $ Rmer, CMkhte der FhaomnfMe^ iL 
is useful for the wrfcrences.) 

Anti8tu£N£8 ('Avriff&cnit), a Spartan 
oommaoder, is mentioned by Thncydides 
(viii. 30. ). He was sent to the coast of Ionia 
with twenty-seven ships, B. c. 412. The 
Spartana sent wiA him eleven commissioners, 
•with instructions to deprive Astyochus- of 
the command, which he held in A.sia, if they 
should think proper, and to put Antisthenes 
in his place. He is also mentioned hy Xeno- 
phon (Ifcllcn. iii.), as one of three commis- 
sioners w ho were sent to examine into the 
atate of affairs in Asia, n. r. 399. 

The Antistusnes, an Athenian, men- 



tioned by Xenophon {Memorab. iii. 4.) is 
otherwise unknown. 6. L. 

ANTI'STIA. [AMTfSTU GsNS;.PoM- 

ANTI'STIA GENS. The Antistil wero 

a plebeian family. On coins and in inscrip- 
tions the name is generally written AntestiL 
In the earlier centuries or Rome die gentile 
appellation Antistins occurs alone without a 
bumame. Afterwards it is found in combin- 
ation with Burrhus, Labeo, Turpio, and es- 
pecially with surnames indicating a provincial 
origin or residence, as Pyrgensis, from Pyrgi 
in Etruria, Reginns, &c. And one branch 
of the family, a.s if to distinj^uish itself from 
the municipal £Uid colonial offsets, adopted 
the somame Vetus, which, however, was 
sometimes prefixed as well as appended to 
Antistius, as Vetus AntistioS, n.c. 56. (Ci- 
cero, ad Qinxt Fratr, li. 1. 8.; Vdleius, 
ii. 43.) 

The Antistii Vetercs are the historical 
branch of the Antistia Gens. Yet of its 
members none attained to eminence, and the 
few who are reiuembcred owe their escape 
from obscurity to political or domestic con- 
nexion with other families. Thus Antistiu?? 
Vetus (No. 1. Antistii Veteres), proprietor 
in the Further Spain, b. c. 69-8, is probably 
indebted for his place in history to Julius 
Csesar's having been his quaestor in that pro- 
vince. (Velleuis, ii. 43. ; SuetOBius, Jiduit 
Casar, 7.) The branch of the Labeones, 
a surname transmitted b^ some thick-lipped. 
ancestor (Pliny, Hist. Aat, xi. 60.), pro- 
duced the celebrated jurisconsult Antistius 
Labeo. [Laheo.] Of the Antistii Veteres 
the following are the most remarkable ; but 
their relationship to one another is too un- 
certain to admit of ^eir being arranged in 
an tmbroken stemnia. The affiliation of them 
from B.C. 30 to A.i>. 150 is coiyectural only, 
although the intervals of the yean render it 
not improbable. Q. Antistiu.s Vetus, men- 
tioned by Valerius Maximos (vi. 3. 11.) 
among the MEsmples of the ancient strictness 
of manners, has no place in tli. following 
table, since QuinUu was not a prscnomeu of 
the Antistii Veteres. 

P. Antistius, who was Iribune of the Plehs 

B. c. 88, during the year of his office opposed 

C. Julius Cesar Strabo, who had become a 
candidate for the consulship without having 
served as prsetor, which was iUegaL Ue dis- 
tmguished himadf by his speech against 
Cajsar, and even surpassed his colleafrue, V. 
Sulpicius liufus, who also spoke on this occa- 
sion. Af^er his tribuneship he was often en- 
paged in the most important causes. (Mccro 
{Brutus, 63) speaks well of his oratorical 
powers. His daughter Antistia married Pom- 
peius Mac^nus. Antistius was mnrdered n. c. 

by the order of C. Marius the younger. 
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ANTl'STII. 
( 1 . ) Svxtm Antlttlui, 
THb. «r th* PlelM, 
B. o. 4S8. 

II 

(S.) Luciiu Antittitu, 
Trib. Mil. Cont. FoteM. 
B.e.B7S. 

II 

(>.) MHrciis Antldius, 
Trib. of the PlelM, 

B.O.SS0(?) 
«»•«•«••(•' 



(4.) hi. Antiitiui, (S.) Scxtu» Auti^tius, 

Legatus, Leg:(Uis, 
B. c 218. B. c. 20S. 

Probably brothcis. 

(6.) AntMiB married Appliu Clwidlos I'liicticri 

Cos. B. c. H3. 



Claudia married Tiberius Gracchiu, 

Trib. of the Pl«blt 
B. c. 133. 
««••«(••««•«• 

(7.) F. Antiftiua, mnried Calpurnia, 
Pnetor, it daughter of 



B. c. SC. |] L. Calpumius Bestia, 

II Cos. B.C. 111. 

(B.) Aotistia married Cn. Ponptiua Magnoa. 



ANTl'STil VE'TERES. 
(I). Antistius Vetus, 
Propretor in Spain, 
B. c. m-». 

I 

(J.) C. Antistius Vetus, 
Cos. B. c. 30. 

(S.) C. AntlstHui TBtna, 
Coi. B.0. 8, 
Pootlfcx. 

\\ 

(4.) C Antistius Vetus, (6.) L. Antistius Vetus, 
Cm- SufT. A. Dw 9>» Cos. A. D. 28, 

PooUfex. Pontifok. 



(&) GL Anllilliti Vetiu, (7.) Ir. AnllMiaB Vetus, 



(8.) C. Antistius Vcttu, 
Cos. I). %. 

11 

(9.) L. Antiitiu* Vetiu, 
Cm* A.D. US, 

ANXrSTIUS, an ancient physician at 
Rome, vrho exmioeA the body of Julhw 

Crpsar after his assassination (b. c. 44, March 
15.), and pronounced (according to Suetonius) 
fhat tntrnhk three-aad-twenty 'woonds there 
was not any that wa.<? mortal except one that 
he had received in the breast. As in some 
copies of Suetonius the name is written An- 
tius instead of Antistius, Fabricius conjec- 
tures that he may perhaps be the same physi- 
tian irho is called Antaeus or Anthsus. Some 
persons suppose Antistius to be th*- j hysician 
■who was taken prisoner with Julius Ctcsar 
by the pirates at the island of Phannacusa, 
but this is quite uncertain, as that physician's 
name is not mentioned. (Suetonius, Julius 
Ctuatf cap. 4. 82 .; Fabricius, BiblwtL 
Creeca, ziiL do. ed. TeL } Plutarch, Casar, 
cap. 2.) W. A. G 
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ANTI'RTU LABEO'NES. 
(1.) C. Antistius Labeo, * 
hftgaXe to liacedooia, 
8.a l<i7. 

• • « 

(8.) Q. Anti«tiui Labeo, 
Usot. to H. Bnitai, 
B.C. 42. 

jj 

(3.) — Antistius Labeo« (4.) M. Antistius Labeo, 
(?) Jurisconsult. 



W.B.D. 

ANTOINE DE BOURBON, duke of 
Yenddme, and, by marriage, king of Navam, 

the eldest son of Charles de Bourbon, 
tirst Duke of Veudome. He was bom 22d 
April, ISI8, at the castie of La in 
Picardy, and, during his father's lifetime, 
bore the title of Count of Merle. He suc- 
ceeded hia ftther in tbe duchy cf Vend6me 
in 1537 ; and also in the government of 
Picardy. He was head of the fiamily of 
Bourbon, and first prince of the blood next 
to the king's children. He was one of the 
princes who proposed to seize the eiiii>eror 
Charles V. at Chantilly, on occasion of his 
visit to Paris, in l.')40. Tie took part, with 
some distinction, in the war wliich recom- 
menced between Fran9oi8 I. and the emperor 
Charles V. in 1542, and in tliat which broke 
out in 1552 between Henri IL, son and suc- 
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cessor of Frangois, and the emperor. In 
these -wars the rivalry between him and 

Fran9ois, tlie groat duke of Guise, appears to 
have commenced, which lasted through their 
lives. 

In the interval between these two wars, 
aoth Oct., 1548» Antoine married at Monlios 
Jeanne d'Allnvt, danghter and heiress of 
Henri d'Albret, king of Navarre, by his wife 
Marguerite, aister of Francois L of France. 
This marriage had been planned by Francois 
I., "hut was not solemnised nntil after his 
death, through the reluctance of Uenri d'AI- 
hret and his qneen, -who had hopes that Jeanne 
would be married to Philip, son of Charles V. 
(afterwards Philip II. of Spain), in which 
case they expected to recover the Spanish 
portion nf th( :r hereditary kingdom of Na- 
varre, which had haen seized several years be- 
fbfe Ferdinand of Spain. It was only by the 
authority of ITenri TI. of France, that the 
match between Antoine and Jeanne was at 
last brought about The queen of Navarre 
signed the marriage-contract with tears. 
Uenri d'Albret did not fail to rebuke his son- 
in-law for maintaining so large and costly a 
retinue ; and going to his apartments the 
morning after the marriage, dismissed the 
greater part of the officers of his household, 
whom, however, Antoine took an early op- 
portunity of recall! iig alter his return to the 
north of France. In a. d. 1551 he was sponsor 
to one of the children of the ki'^tr of Frnnrr^, 
prince Henri, afterwards Henri 111. ; and lu 
A. D. 1599, his own sc»i,aft(^ards Henri IV. 
of France waa bom at the castle of Pan, in 
Beam. 

On the death of Henri d'Albret, Antoine 
succeeded him in his hereditary dominions, 
comprehending the French part of the king- 
dom of Navarre, the principality of Beam, 
the duchy of Albret, the counties of Foix, 
Bigorre, Armagnac, Rodez, and Pcrigord, 
and the viscounty of Limoges. He received 
also of the king the government of Guienne, 
extending at that tbne from the Pyrenees to 
tilt Loire, which Henri d'Albret had held, and 
for which he gave up that of Picardy, which 
was bestowed on Admiml Ciotigni. In be- 
stowing the government of Guienne, Henri 
had it in view to induce Antoine to exchange 
has extensive domains on the Spanish fron- 
tier for other hn<\? in the interior of the 
kingd<«a j bat Antoine adroitly replied, that 
as be held bis dominions inri^btor bis wife, 
he could not alienate them without her eon- 
sent. Jeanne being sent for to the court, and 
appUed to, dissraobled her reluctance to the 
proposal until she had obtained leave to quit 
the court with her husband, that they might 
confer with their subjects, and arrange for 
releasing them frotn their oath of fidelity. No 
sooner hiad they returned to their own terri- 
tories, than they convoked the states of 
Beam, and submitted the proposal to them ; 
and availing themselves of the zeal with 
ft9 



which it was opposed, informed the king of 
France that they would not consent to the 
proposed exchange. Apprehending that the 
king's anger would lead to hostilities, they 
began immediately to fortify thdr strong- 
holds, Pau, Ol^roD, Navanrdns* mi other 
places. 

Hoiri IL was too mudi occupied wilb tiie 

Spanish war to take any violent measures ; 
hut in the peace of Le Cateau Cambresis, 
A. x». 1559, the interests of Antobe were over- 
looked, and during the remainder of Henri's 
reign, he was without influence at court. 
Bendes fliis Langnedoe, wbidi had been 
previously iiiclnl iti the government of 
Guienne, was dismembered from it, and 
given to the constable Montmorenei. 

It -was probably at this time that Antoine 
showed his inclination to the Reformed reli- 
gion, without, however, idtogether abandon^ 
ing the Roman Catholic observances. Dnring 
his visit to Paris in 1558, on occasion of the 
I marriage of the Dauphin (afterwards Fran- 
<,^ois 11.) with Mary of Scotland, he and his 
wife, with the Prince of Condc his brother 
[CoNDE, Louis, Prince of], and the Princess 
of Condc, attended the secret meetings of the 
Reformed for worship, and encouraged their 
ministers to renewed exertions. It was pro- 
ba^U- on this occasion that Antoine brought 
witii iiuu to court, David, a Oalvinist minister 
of some note ; a step which increased the 
displ^-nsiire entertained townrds him bv tho 
kmg ot i rance. J. auuc d Albret did not 
enter so zealously into the cause of tlie Re- 
formers as her husband. She was ymmg, 
handsome, and. according to Brantome, liked 
a dance as well as a sermon and she told 
her husband plainly, that if he chose to ruin 
himself and incur the confiscation of his 
dominions by these novelties, she had no in- 
tention of doing BO. This is more remark- 
able, as Jeanne in the sequel showed herself 
a zealous partisan of the Reformation, while 
Antoine returned to the communion of the 
Roman Catbolie cbvreh. 

During the negotiations -which preceded 
the peace of LeC&teau, Antoine, apprehensive 
Ibat bis interests would be disregarded, deter- 
mined to make an eflfort to recover possession 
of Spanish Navarre by arms, and raised troops 
for the purpose ; but the eopious nuns of the 
spring of ISHD ruined all his plans. It was 
probably at this time that he formed an alii- 
anee with tiie king of Fes; wbmn he engagei 
to aid in the recm, / ry of (Tranada, on receiv- 
ing similar assistance in the recovery of 
Navarre. When Henri IL received his deatii* 
M orinrl in a tournament (IS.^D), the constable 
Montmorenei sent immediate intelligence to 
Antoine, requesting him to hasten to court, 
that, in the event of the king's death, he might 
take the administration of public afiau^. 
Antoine, however, being angry with Mont- 
morenei, who had directed the negotiations 
of Le Cateau, instead of proceeding imme- 
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diatelr to Paris, delayed bis departure, 
tntTciied sloirly to Vendfime, and staying 

there for fioino time, lost the opportunity ; for 
even b^ore bi& setting out, the death of Uenri 
IL, and the aooessioD ct Francis 11. had 
thrown all power into the liands of the Guises, 
whose niece, Mary of Scotland, the young 
king had married. His delay was partly 
owing to his apprehensions ' f tin Sjniniiirds, 
who meditated, as be supposed, uu attack on 
lua dominioiiB in revenge for his own attempt 
on Spanish Navarre. He negotiated, before 
his departure, with the cbiefs of the Re- 
fonned party ; and while he assured the 
Guises, on the one hand, that he had no in- 
tention to disturb their supremacy, that he 
had declined the overtures of the constable, 
and that his sole object was to pay his dnt y 
to the king, and to obtain thiuugh the Duke 
of Alba and the other Spaniards who were 
at the French court the restitution of Spa- 
nish Navarre or the a&sigiuueut uf a com- 
pensation ; he assured the Reformed party, 
on the other band, of his intention to protect 
them from persecution, and excused himself 
for practising some of the rites of Roman 
Catholicism in his house hy pleading the ne- 
cessity of dissembling his real upinions. 

At Vendome be had a conference with 
D'Ardres or Dardois, confidant of the con- 
stable Moutmorenci, Admiral Coligni and his 
l)rother D'Andelot, nephews of the constable, 
the Prince of Conde, Antoine's younger bro- 
ther, and others of the princes of the blood and 
nobles opposed to the (iuiscs, as to the course 
to be pursued to drive them from power. 
Some were fbr an hnmedJate appeal to arms ; 
but this proposal was overruled by the more 
pmdent ; and it was agreed that the King of 
Navarre should present himself at tiie comt 
and the council, and that, hy endeavouring to 
■trengthen their party, ajad especially to 
draw over the queen-molher, Catherine de' 
Medici, they sliould seek to overthrow the 
Goises. Antoine, on arriving at court, then 
at St Ctormmn, was recdved with marked 
neglect; and he increase*! his degradation by 
his obsequiousness to the Duke of Guise, the 
author of the slight put upon him. Catherine 
de' Medici refn'-rTi to qnit her connexion with 
the Guises, but managed artfully to amuse 
Antoine with promises ; and his want of 
enerjtry and decision ruined for the present 
his own hopes and those of his party, lie 
assisted at the consecration of Fran9ois IL at 
Reims, 12th September, 1559, and accepted 
the mission, in conjunction with the Cardinal 
of liourbon, his brother, and the Prince of 
lloclie sur Yon, his cousin, of conducting to 
the Spanish frontier the Princess Elizabeth of 
France, sister of Francois IL, who had been 
promised in marriatrc to Philip IL of Spain. 
He hoped thus to have an opportunity for en- 
tering into a negotiation with Philip for the 
restittition of Spanish Navarre, the great ob- 
ject of his wishes. He condooted the princess 
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I from Bordeaux to Roncesvalles, and took the 
opportutiity of declaring his chum to Navarre 

I to the Duke of Infantado and the Cardinal (^f 
I Burgos, who were appointed to receive the 
queen, and who, accoMing to De Thon, re* 
turned a prudent answer. Tie also sent an 
ambassador to Madrid to forward the ba8i-> 
ness. Philip decidedly refbsed to restore 
Navarre, but amused him with hopes of re- 
ceiving the island of Sardinia as an equivalent. 
OocQpted with this matter, Antoine remained 
I in Heam, jealous and apprehensive of the 
j Guises, who were all-powerful at court. 
When the states-general met at Orleans in 
1560 Antoine was summoned to attend, and 
to bring with him his brother the Prince of 
Conde, who was charged with being a par* 
tlcipator in the conspiracy of Amboise [Guise, 
I'hascois, Duke orj, and in a vain attempt 
on the part of the Refimoed to gain possession 
of Lyon. This gummons threw Antoine into 
great perplexity. He wiis afraid to dit>obey, 
being alanBedfor the safety of bis territories* 
which were exposed to invasion on the one 
side by France, on the other by hpain, if by 
disobedience he laid himself open to attack ; 
on the other hand, he was reluctant to go, 
because be bad received advice indirectly 
from the queen-mother, Catherine de' Medici, 
and from other quarters, of the designs of 
the Guises against his life and that of Conde. 
The Cardinal of Bourbon, his brother, was 
sent to persuade him to attend the states ; 
and his mfiuence, combined with the appre- 
hension of an army which Marshal Thennes 
began to assemble, induced Antoine to pro- 
ceed to Orleans. Catherine de* Medici had 
I also been obliged by the Guises to write to 
him inviting him to come; but when she 
heard of his approach, in spite of the secret 
warnings of his damper w hich slie had con- 
veyed to him, she was surprised and grieved, 
apprdhending that the nun of tiie fikrarlHm 
princes Mould place every thing in the 
power of the Guts^ whom she feared. An- 
toine and his taroUier Cond# w«e coldly 
received ; the former was placed under sur- 
veillance, and the latter arrested, tried by an 
illegal proeess, and condemned to death. 
There was no pretext for brinpring Antoine 
to trial; but as it would be dauj^erous to 
allow him to survive if Conde was executed, 
a plot was formed, by the instigation of 
tile Cardinal of Lorraine and Marshal St. 
Andre, for his assassination at an audience of 

the king, to which he was ^unnTiorti'd ; and 
the king himself was to give ilie signal, if 
not to strike the first blow. Antoine was 
warned of bis danger ; but determined to go, 
intending to sell his life as dearly as he could. 
Before going he gave this charge to Cotin, a 
faithful oflBcer of his household : " Cotin, if I 
am killed in cold blood, as 1 am assured is 
the purpose of my enemies, I charge you to 
find means to obtain my bloody shirt, and 
show it to my saa." The interference of the 
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queen-mother prevented the young king from 
giving the signal, and thni pretenred Antoine 

from danger. Guise is said to have 'bitterly 
reproached the king for his trant of resolution. 

The opportune death of ¥Van^is IL (5th 
Dec. l.^fjO) and the accession of Charles IX. 
prevented the execution of Conde ; and An- 
toine, 98 fint prinee of tibe blood, elfdmed 
the regi nrv of the kingrlom. < 'ntherine de* 
Medici, no less jealous of the iiuurbons than 
of the GaiieR, was not disposed to allow his 
claim ; and, after some negotiations, by aetinr 
on his fears both for his brother and hiniseli, 
she prevuled on him to be content with the 
title of lieutenant-general of tlie kingdom and 
with a shadow of authority, and to leave tlie 
actual government in her naads. (.'ond(; was 
forthwith released ; and a reconciliation was 
.ettected between Antoine and the house of 
Guise. Tiie natural inconstancy and easy 
temper of Antoine induced liim to consent to 
these measures ; and he was further influenced 
by his attachment to Louise de Rouet de 
Beraudirre. otx- f>f r:i»h"rine's maids of 
honour, whom ( aihenue, knowing his ouio- 
Toos constitution, bad introduced to him. 

Antoine's position was by no means an 
easy one, and liis jealousy of Catherine and 
of die Gntses tras near breaking out into an 
open rupture. He patronised the Reformed 
party; and told Gluck, an envoy of the king 
of Denmark, to inform his master that he 
might hope within a year to see a purer form 
of worship ^tablished in France. He was pre- 
sent at the colloquy of Poissy (which began 
in September, 1561), and, according to Bran- 
t^e, was understood to have sought oat tlie 
foreign Protestant niinisters, and to have 
brought them to the conference at hi« own 
expense. This show of sea! for die Reform- 
ation renders his re-conversion to Romanism, 
which took place soon after, the more remarko 
able. He was probably instigated to this nn* 
expected change by jealousy of the gi-eater 
reputation which his brother Conde ei\joyed 
among the Protestants ; and by impatienoeof 
the influence of Admiral Coligni, and of the 
stricter morality of the Protestant j^axij. He 
was induced also by the apprehension ofloeing 
his dominions and his right of <:uccession to 
the throne of France, and by the hope of ac- 
quiring Sardinia as an equivalent for Spanish 
NaTarre, with which he was still deluded by 
the king of Spain, the Pope, and the French 
court. It as proposed to him, also, to re- 
pudiate his wife Jeanne d'Albret, who was 
regarded as hopeles&Iy coniirDied in her 
heretical views, and to marry Mary of Scot- 
land, widow of Francois II., whom he might 
hope to obtain through the influence of the 
Guises, her uncles } and in whose right he 
would acquire the crown of Scotland, and 
perhaps ultimately that of Kngland. Though 
Antoine rejected this proposition, and re- 
fused, out of affection for their children, to 
divorce his queen, his re-conversion was deter- 
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mined. He banished the Reformed preachers 
from his apartments in the Louvre, and tn>m 

all the rojal residences, and attempted to 
compel his wife to attend mass ; but Jeanne 
was too raolnte to submit : and, ha-nng in 
vain remonstrated against his proceedings, 
retired (according to some accounts bv An- 
toine's desire) mto B^ara, with her ehudren, 
whom, notwitlist.'inflinp; their father's change 
of faith, she brought up in the Reformed 
religion. Antoine sent an envoy to the Pope 
to solicit full reconciliation to the church, 
which Fius IV. readily granted. He also 
conneoted himself with the Triumvirate, as 
it was termed, that is, the alliance formed 
between the Duke of Guise, the constable 
Montmorenei, and Marshal St. Andr§, to 
oppose the progress of the Reformation. 

Antoiue, alarmed at the strength in which 
the Reformed party was assembling in Paris, 
and anxious to drive out his brother Conde, 
who wa.s at ciieir head, determined to scud for 
the Duke of Guise, who had been for some 
time at the court of I,orraiiie or its neigh- 
bourhood. The duke ob< } e<l the invitation, 
and repaired with a strong force to Paris: his 
retinue having on the way killed a number of 
the Reformed, in an affray at Vassy, which 
became one of the proximate causes of the 
ensuing civil war. Conde, who was now in- 
ferior in force, was obliged to leave Paris ; 
and Antoine completed his triumph by 
obliging the queen-mother with her son, 
the young king, to leave Fontaincbleau and 
come to Paris, where she was completely in 
the hands of the Catholic par^. 

War now broke out, and Antoine took the 
field at theliead of the royal army. He took 
Blois and Tours with little or no opposition 
(July, 1562); and Bonrges, after a siege of 
three weeks (August); and then laid sli-ge 
to Rouen, which made a stout resistance. 
Here, while Tisiting the trenches, he received 
a gun-shot wound (ir)th Oct.), of which lie 
died at Andilly, on the Seine, while on his 
way up that river to his castle of St Maur 
les Fosses, near Paris. He was attended 
on his dying bed by Louise de Rouet, his 
mirtress. Hit mind was much agitated on 
the subject of religion ; he felt that his late 
changes had been induced by worldly cou> 
siderations; and when the apprehensions of 
death had weakened these, his mind was 
agitated by doubts and uncertaiuties which 
were increased by the influence of his two 
surgeons, one Protestant, the other Catholic. 
After receiving tlie rites of religion froni a 
Catholic priest at Rouen, into whidieity after 
itv capture (26th Oct.) he had been carried in 
niourntul triumph through the breach, he 
declared his purpose, if he recovered, of 
oTiibracing the Confession of Augshurg, and 
I living and dying in it. His death took place 
1 7th Nov., Uttle more than a month after re- 
ceiving his wound, in the for^-fifth year of 
his age. 
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He had by his wife, Jeanne d'Albret, fise 
elktl^B, three of whom died in infancy. 
The two "who sur^'ived him were Tlonri, 
ai'terwardb Henri IV. of France [Henri IV.], 
and Catherine, married to Henri, dnke of 
Bar. He left hy Louise de Rouet a son, 
called Ckarli's de Bourbon, who was after- 
waxdft legitimated, onterod the church, and 
■was successively bisliop) of Comminges and 
Lectoure, and archbiiihop of Rouen, and 
died A. o. 1610. 

Antoinc occupied a commanding position 
at ouc of the busiest and must interesting 
periods <rf thA hifltory of France, and owed 
whatever emineiM^ he acquired to that posi- 
tion. His own irresolnte and vacillating 
character j)revciited his being, what he might 
have been, the leading man of his age and 
coantry. His easy temper made Imn the 
tool of others, and the want of high principle 
is evident in his abandonment of Protestant- 
ism, the Tecollection of which trembled his 
dying liours. He is free, however, from the 
reproach of cruelty, though he scrupled not 
to defend the oondoet of the Ihdce of Guise 
at Vassy, and bitterly to reproach Beza, 
who complaint of the slaughter and de- 
manded Justice. (Mimoirea of Gaspard de 
Saulx, Seigneur de Tavannes ; of Vieille- 
vUle ; of Michel de Castelnau ; Pahna 
Cayet, Chronobgie IfoviMtre; Davila, Civil 
Wars of France, translated by Ivllis Fame- 
worth } J. A. Thuanus (De Thou), Historia 
sui Temporis; Brantome, Vie des Hommes 
Illustrcs et Grcituh Capltaines Francois ; 
Gamier, Hiatuirc de France ; Sismondi, Hi.s- 
toire des Fran^iis ; Sainte-Marthe, Histoire 
G(n(alogi(iuc de la Maison de France; Ansel- 
me, Histoire G^nialogique de la Maison Royak 
de FrcMce j L*Art de YirUto' Us Dates.) 

J. C. M. 

ANTOINE, JACQUES DENIS, an emi- 
nent French architect, was bom at Paris, 
August r.rli, 17:?:v lie is said to have ori- 
ginally been a mason, and aftenvards to have 
established himself as a builder and contrac- 
tor. One of the earliest works on which he 
was employed as architect was, as sticeessor 
to Desmaisons, in the alterations of the Palais 
de Justice at Paris, where he constructed 
some galleries over tiie Salle des Pas Perdus, 
vaulted with hollow bricks or pots, whereby 
he obtained both strength and lightness of 
oonstruetiion. The portal in the court of the 
Hospice de la Charite is another work of his, 
which, though small in itself — the columns 
being only fimrteen feet high, and by no 
means aiming at originality, was a very re- 
markable one at the time, it being the first 
attempt to make a practical application of the 
ancient or Grecian Doric order, which Leroi 
had then rendered an attractive novelty to 
artists. If tiie severity of the order itself was 
somewhat attempered by Antoine, its cha- 
racter is sufficiently preserved, and this archi- 
tectnral study must have appeared to be of 



singularly severe style in comparison with 
the taste which then pKfvailed in the French 
capital. In one respect it was a fair speci- 
men of the style professed to be followed, 
since no anti-Grecian features were intro- 
duced into the design, w hich consists of a 
tctrastyle portico, rai!»ed uu a few steps, and 
having a second flight of them within, behind 
the columns, owing to which hist circum- 
stance, and to the consequent depth of the 
portico, there is, with great simplicity, con- 
siderable eflFect. 

Whether that essay was Lis only one of 
the kind we are not informed ; perhaps, while 
it showed him what might be done with 
Grecian architecture in buildings of limited 
and simple plan, it also convinced him that 
its character could not be at all adequately 
preserved where many windows are required, 
and those in different stories. But if he did 
not attem])t to innovate any further by again 
employ uig that style, Antoine showed him- 
self a decided reformer of the art in that 
stracture which forms a sort of epoch in the 
architeetoreof the French cai^ttd audits public 
buildings. The Hotel des Monnaies or 3Tint 
is marked by a unity and simplicity that 
contrast very strikingly with the flnttm* and 
fritter which then more or less stamped 
French architecture. The building was begun 
in 1771 and finished in 1776, and the prin^ 
cipal facade, towards the Quai Conti and the 
Pont Neu^ presents a fine unbroken mass, 
nearly four hundred ftet in extent It consists 
of a basement and two other floors, each with 
twenty-seven windows, without any other 
break in the whole elevation than that which 
forms the centre, and which has five entrances 
through the basement into a spaciotts open 
vestibule with columns, leading into the imnet 
court. The upper part of this centre is com- 
posed of im luuic order (six columns), and an 
Attic with panels, and six statues between 
them. Excepting this variation in the de- 
sign, and that the windows of the principal 
floor have pediments, the composition is uni- 
form throughout, and the AUl entablature of 
the order, which Ins a bold cantiliver cornice, 
is continued from end to end. Considered 
merely as a design, this facade is, if not fault- 
less, in very sober and good taste 5 neverthe- 
less, as a building, it has one radical defect, 
inasmuch as it has no character, or rather one 
quite at variance with its purpose. It has the 
air of being a spacious residence "r prilace, 
but does not look at all like a mint, at least 
not like what a structure of the kind ought 
to do. In such kind of edifice there should 
be the expression of great strength, solidity, 
and security : of windows there ought to he 
as few as possible, and if they could be got 
rid of altogether externally, at least on the 
ground flow, it would he better. 80 fiur An- 
toine, certainly, did not treat his subject in a 
masterly manner, but rather added another 
instaoee to the long catalogae of lost oppor- 
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tunitics i and in his case the opportunity was 
one of exceedingly rare occurrence. Great, 
however, as wc consider the defect we have 
animadverted npon to be, it is one whkli 
others have either not been sensible of or 
have indulgently overlooked. Among other 
buildings which, if not executed, lire nud to 
have been designed by him, are the ^lint at 
Beme, and a maosioa for the Duke of Bervic(i, 
at MaOridf hat of n^ier of them Is anything 
further said by his biographer. Antoine died 
August 24th* 1801. (Quatremiire De Quincy, 
BiMtaire de» pbu AnMteeiu; Thume- 

kNUki Leectu J^huKlaing tTArehiUeiure.) 

W.H.L. 

ANTOINE, PAUL GABRIEL^ a jeraitp 

■was Vir rn at Luneville on the 21stof Janaary* 
1679. Ue was admitted into his order at 
Nancy in Oetotwr, 1(194, nd took tiie tovs 

on the 2d of Februarj,', 1711. T^e appears to 
have been professor of philo&uuliy in several 
eoUeges, and ultimately chaneeUor of the uni- 
versity of Pont-i-Mousson, -where he died on 
the 22d of January, 1743. His works are : 
1. " Theologia mdralia miiTena, complectens 
omnia Momm et Prajceptorum Principia," 
3 vols. Nancy, 1726, 12mo., and Nancy, 
1731, 8vo., Paris, 1735 and 1744. It was 
adopted in the college of the Propaganda at 
Rome by order of Benedict XIV'. In 17G2 
tbe parbamrat of Paris rejected several pas- 
sages. The work has pas.sed through a great 
many editions. One wa.s [luhlished at Avig- 
non u 1818 in G Yuls. 8vo., with the com- 
mentaries of Philippus de C'arboneano, B. Stai- 
del, and J. D. Maasius. QuCrard and the 
anUior of the article " Antoine " in the " Bio- 
praphie nlverwlle '* a!?cribc the first edition 
of this work to the year 1731. 2. " Theologia 
unWema, qpecnlativa et dogmatics, complec- 
tens omnia Dogmata et singultus Qua;stiones 
theologicas qute in SchuliLs tractari solent," 
7 vols. Nancy, 1735. 12mo. According to 
Qnerard and the " Biographic Universelle " 
the first edition of this work was published 
at Pont-^-Mou^n m 1725. 3. " Lecture.s 
Chrctiennes, par Forme de Meditations sur 
les grandcs Vcrites de la Foi," &c., 2 vols. 
Nancy, 1731 and 1736, 8vo. 4. " ^Icdita- 
tions pour tous les jours de I'Annce," Nancy, 
1737, 12mo. 5. '* Les Moyens d'acquerir la 
Perfection," Nancy, 17.'}8, IGnio. ('.. " De- 
monstration de la Yerite de la Religion 
Chr^^enne et Catholique," Nancy, 1739, 
12mo. 7. He also edited a -work by Pere 
Caussade, entitled "Instructions Spirituelles," 
Perpignan, 1741, 8m (CtSm^ mbHo&eque 
Lorraine; Richard et Cirand, Bibliothique 
Sacrici Biographic UniverselleJ) J. W, J. 

ANTOINE, 8EBASTIEN, a French en- 
graver of Nancy, of the early part of the 
eighteenth centurj'. He was an artist of very 
moderate ability; he engraved some of the 
plates of the work entitled " Versailles Im- 
mortalise, &c." Paris, 1720, 2 vols. 4to. ; the 
portrait of the anthor, and mne of the plates 
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to Calmet's " Histoire de Lorraine ;" the tri- 
umphal arch erected in 1744 to Louis XV. 
at Versailles ; also the crown with which that 
monarch was crowned. Antoine was still 
living in 1761. ^Stnitt, Dictionary of En- 
graven} ¥uagli,AUgmdne$KSiMUr Lexicon.) 

R. N. W. 

ANTOINETTE^UARIE. [Mabib Ax- 

ANTOLI', R. "-,). a Jewish 

writer of the thirteenth century; his works are 
—1. " Ruach Cbeu " (" The Spirit of Grace "), 
whidi is a commentary on the Prsdica- 
menta of Aristotle, and is attributed to this 
author by R, Joseph Ashkenasi in his " Opus- 
aUa," ▼hich irere printed with the " Taaht- 
moth Chocma " of R. Joseph Solomon Del 
Medico at Basil, A.M. 5389, jud, 1629, 4to. 
2. « P«ni8h al More OuneTokim'* (** A 
Oomnientary on the Director of the Per- 
plexed The More Hanoevokiiu " is a 
celebrated vorh of the ^;reat MaimcDides; 
the commentary above cited is among the 
luauuscripts of the Vatican library. 3. " Igge- 
reth el Ilarambam" (" An Epistle to Ram- 
bam, i.e. n. frosts ben Maimon, commonly 
called Mamionides "), which, with an answer 
from l^Iaimonides relating to some questions 
on the law, is also found among the manu- 
scripts of the Vatican. (Wolfius, BihUuth. 
Hebr. i. 202., iiL 128.; Bartoloccins, l?t6/io/A. 
il/ Rabb. i. 375.) C. P. H. 

AM OLI', R. JACOB BAR SAMSON y 

(»^1153H pK'Oe' 13 » learned 

Spanish rabbi and philosopher. He appears 
to have been born iu the kingdom of Naples 
during the reign of the eini>eror Frederic 
11., in the early part of the thirteenth century. 
He was the son-in-law of li, Samuel Abcu 
Tibbon, the celebrated translator of the " More 
Hannevokim " of Maimonides ; his works 
are — 1. " Malmad Hattahnidim " (" The 
Stimulus for Scholars"), described as an 
excellent philosophical commentary on the 
Pentateuch, which has, however, never been 
printed. It is among the vellum manuscripts 
in the Vatican, as well as among those of 
R. (3ppenheimer in the Bodleian, and among 
those of De Rossi in the library of Turin. 
This work has been ascribed by some authors 
to R. Jacob ben Makir ; bat the balance of 
testimony appears to be in favour of R. 
Jacob Antoli. 2. " Matzreph Lakeseph" 
(♦•A Fining-pot forSilw," Bw.xra 3.), 
w hich is a Hebrew translation with a com- 
mentary of the Prsedicamenta of Aristotle 
ft<m the Arabic of Arerroes ; the mani»eript 
of this work is also in the Vatican lilm,. ;i< 
well as — 3. "Scpher Melitza" The Book 
of Interpretation ^hieh ii also a transla- 
tion from the Arabic of Averroes of Aris- 
totle " De Interpretatione." Also — 4. A 
translation from Arabic into Hebrew the 
book of Alfrap:nn on the Elements of As- 
tronomy. Besides these works De Rossi 
cites as among his own manuscripts, the 
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following translated by this author from the 
Arabic : the Commentaries of Averroes on 
tlir' >irKiks of Aristotle, on the Syllogism, on 
DeiiionstratiuQ, oa luterpretation and the 
Categories, also Abu Nasr Alfarabi on the 
Soplii.stics, atid the Isafjop^'e of Porphyry ; he 
says thfie were also other translations by 
this author in the library at Turin. Among 
the Bodleian manuscripts of Dr. Robert Hun- 
tiiigtou i« one partly onyclium, partly paper, 
a translation of the Commentary of Averroes 
on the former and latter Analytics, which 
•was finished by R. Jacob bar Abba Mori 
Bar Antoli, as he styles fainiMlf at the end, at 
Naples, on the second day of the month 
Adar (February), a, m. 4992 (a. d. 1232). 
(Wol&us, Biblioth. IJebr. I (518, G19. ; Bar- 
toloccius, Bibliotk. Mag. Eabb. iii. 867. ; 
De Rossi, Dixkau Sforie, itA Avtor, Ww. 
i. 53. : Urus, CataL MSS, thiaU. B. Bod- 
leian., L 77.) C.P.U. 

ANTOLINEZ. There were two Spsnisli 
painters of this name. 

Dos JosEP Antouhbz, a good landscape, 
portrait, and historical pidnter, was bom at 
Seville in 10)39. He learned his art from 
Francisco Rizi, at Madrid, and was the most 
^sttngnished of bis scholars, particularly in 
landscaps < a lii. h he coloured with great de- 
licacy and richness. He was of an extremely 
jealous disposition t be abused erery man who 
J liii'ul hi tter than himself, says Bermudcz ; 
be respected neither the humility of Cabe- 
xalerOt nor the gravity of Carreno ; neither 
the ^reat ability of Coello, nor the merit of 
his master Rizi, whom be used to call a 
sereen painter, because he painted the scenes 
for the theatre of Bue» rf tir llizi, how- 
ever, chastised his insolence lu a masterly 
manner. Upon an occasion when he was 
mueh pressed to finish a scene, he procured 
an order from the proper authority for An- 
tolinez to go to the theatre and assist him, 
which to refuse was a penalty of one hundred 
ducats ; Autolinez accordingly was obliged 
to gO} and Rizi seeing that after a whole 
day's work he had done very little, and that 
very badly, said to him, " you see what it is 
to paint screens;" and theii, turning to one 
of his attendants, he said, " boy, wash this 
canvass." AntoUnez left the place deeply 
humiliated. However, notwitlistanding his 
wa:nt of ability in this description of piainting, 
Antolinez promised to be the first landscape 
painter of his time In Spain, if he had not died 
prematurely. He was very fond of fencing, 
and having met with an amateur wbo was 
his superior, he fenced upon one occasion so 
long and unsacoessfolly that he brought on a 
fe?er wluob killed bim a few days after- 
wards. He died at Madrid in 1676» in his 
thirty-seventh year. 

Dow Franouoo AmtoIiImbz Y Sarabia, 
nephew of the preceding, was likewise a 
native of Seville, where he was bom in 1644. 
He atndied in the sdiool of MuriUo^ and 
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aiMjuired his style of colouring. In 1672 he 
joined his uncle in Madrid, and ranamed 

with him until the death of the latter in 
1676. Although Fraacibco was one of the 
best colourists in Spain, he was dissatisfied 
with his profession, and wished to have the 
character of a man of letters. He returned to 
Seville and practised as an advocate; be was, 
I however, obliged to paint also to earn his 
living ; and duriug this time he painted 
many 1)eautlfid small pictures from the Bible 
and the life of the Virgin. After he lost his 
wife, he again left Seville and returned to 
Madrid with the intention of taking holy 
orders; he died, however, in 1700, without 
having accomplisbed his purpose. (Ber- 
mudez, Diccionario Historico de los mat 
Ilustres Prqfesores de Uu Beliaa Aries en 
Espana.) R, N. W, 

ANTOLI'NI, IL CAVALIERE GIO- 
VANNI, professor of architecture at Milan, 
where be ^ed towards the end of 1841, at 
the age of eighty-six, therefore born in 
1755. Beyond those hare dates, scarcely 
any tiling is as yet to be collected respect- 
ing him, for all that Ave gather from Napier 
is that he studied his profession at Rome 
between 1780 and 1790. Whether he ae- 
j tually executed any thing as an architect 
is doubtful, at least any thing of import- 
ance, for no building is attributed to him ; 
nevertheless, his name is well known as that 
of the author of several architectural publica- 
tions. The principal of these work^ which 
shows what he might have accomplished had 
he been favoured by opportunity, is entitled 
" Opera d' Ardhitettnra, ossia Progetto del 
Foro ehe doveva esseguirsi in Milano," a 
large folio with twenty-five plates, but with- 
out any descriptive or even explanatory letter- 
press. This vast architectural projeet was 
at one time actually contemplated for the 
embellishment of the capital of Lombardy, 
and was to have been called the " Foro Bo- 
naparte ; " but, like Inigo Jones's palace of 
" Whitehall," it was only a splendid vision. 
In fact, the plan itself was upon such a gi- 
gantic scale as almost to exclude all hope of 
its being accomplished, even if no political 
changes had intervened to fhistrate it. The 
general plan was that of an area forming 
an amphitheatre one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy -one English feet in diameter 
within. In the centre would have been a 
mass of building about two liundred feet 
square, and the whole inclosure would have 
been surrounded by Oreeian Doric colon- 
nades, interrupted at regular intervals by 
various buildings, presenting a uniform com- 
bination, but of different design internally, 
and intended for various purposes. Among 
them was to have been a custom-house, ex- 
change, theatre, public lm&», museum, aca- 
demy, — in short, almost every species of 
public edifice would have been here intro- 
duced. It is not without reasoo, therefore^ 
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that Mlllin says this forum would have sur- 
passed, if not in beauty, in grandeur and 
magnificeoee, erery ancmt wotk of tlie 
kind M hicli has been described or mentioned. 
In regard to beauty, indeed, there is not 
much ; certtdnly no richness of design in the 
external elevations of the buildings : the 
Doric order is poor, the columns unfluted, 
and the friese quite plain, md altogether 
little more than the grcneral masses and out- 
lines seem to have been considered. 

Another, and probably earlier work, for 
there is no date to that which has been just 
mentioned, is " II Tenipio di Minerva in 
Assisi, confVontato coUe Tavole di FtaUadio," 
Milan, 1803 ; but it is of no very great in- 
terest, as it shows very little more ^an Pal- 
ladio*s error in giving lofty pedestals to the 
columns of tha* ti' xristyle Corinthian portico. 
In i819-:i2, Antolnii published a folio work 
on the remains of the ancient city of Velleja 
("Le Rovine dl V<'1'('j:\ and 'in 1S32, I 
Principj di Arehitc ttuivi ivile di Francesco 
Kilina; prima Edizionc Milanese, illustrata 
per cnm del Professore G. Antolini, il quale 
con pill mature Kiflessioni lia riformate le 
Note gia e^t^ edaggioBte quarantaOwerva- 
zioni fntte nuove, ed nn Metodo geometrico 
pratiico per costruire le Volte; con 36 Tavole 
in Rame." The work appeared as the first of 
a series, to be entitled " Raccolta de' Classici 
Italiani di Architcttura Civile, da L. Battista 
Alberto sino al Secolo 19," The " Aggiuntc 
ed Osservazioni " to Milizia had been pub- 
lished separately at Milan, in 1817. (Anto- 
lini, Worh.) W. H. L. 

ANTOMMABCHI, FRANCESCO, a 
flurgemi of eomeTepatadott as an anatomist, but 

more liktdy to he remembered in lus capacity 
of physician to Napoleon at St. Helena. 
Antommarehi, a native of Corsica, studied 
medicine at Pisa, and was towards the close 
of the year 1812 elected anatomical dissec- 
tor to the hospital of 8. Maria Nuova of Flo- 
rence, attached to tlie university of Pisa. 
This appointment rendered him the prin- 
eipal assistant of his anatmnieal teaoher, 
Mascagni. The death of Mascagni in October, 
1815, was followed in little less than a year 
by tltt deaths of his hrodier and nephew, who 
had edited his "Anatomia per Uso degliStu- 
diosi di Scultura e Pittura." No other mem- 
ber of the flunily being qualified to supetintend 
the publication of Mascagni's other works, 
a company was formed to undertake Uie 
risk, ttod Antommarehi was appointed editor. 
By his care the " Prodromo della grande 
Anatomia" was carried through the press, 
and the ** Grande Anatomia," considerably 
advanced towards publication. In IS 18 the 
Chevalier Colonna, chamberlain to Madame 
lil^re, made overtures to Antommarehi for the 
purpose of inducing him to acceptthe appoint- 
ment of surgeon to the Kinperor Napoleon. 
He accepted the offer ; made arrangements 
fitr the ! ti^licationof the " Prodromo," which 
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! appeared in 1819. and for the transmission 
of the MS. and proof-sheets of the " Grande 
Anatomin" to and ttcm St Helena; and 
sailed for that island, where he arrived in 
September, 1819. The history of Antom- 
marehi, from this time tiU ma return to 
Europe v-i is'2i, is part of the biography 

'of Napoleon. Immediately on his return, he 
was involved in a dispute widi the heirs 
of Mascagni, who wished to reclaim from 
him the plates and MS. of the "Grande 
Anatomia." He attempted to persuade the 
family to sell the work to him, but with- 
out success. On the l',lth of April, 1822, the 
supreme tribunal of Florence decided that 
the society formed for the publication of 
Mascagni's works was dissolved. In conse- 
quence of this judgment Antommarehi, 
according to his own statement in a letter 
addressed to the Chevalier Karcher, Austrian 
minister at Paris, on the 14th of May, 1822, 
abandoned al! intention of publisbinL' the 
great work ot 3Iascagni, and returned the 
plates and the MS. to the family. In 1825 a 
series of anatomical plates, the size of life, by 
Antommarehi, were announced as on the eve 
of publication at the lithog^raphical establish- 
ment of Count de Lasteyric at Paris. The 
heirs of Mascagni forthwith published a letter 
to the count, in which they asserted ihat An- 
tommarchi's lithographed drawings were mere 
copies from the plates of Mascagui. A 
favourable report of the work howeTcr waa 
presented to the Academic des Sciences by 
Magendie and Domeril. Fifteen parts of this 
work were published with the title " Planches 
Anatomiques du corps Humain." Paris, 
1823—26, royal folio, including forty-five 
finished and thirty-five outline lithographed 
drawings of inconsiderable merit. The con- 
troversy appears to have died away, through 
lapse of time, without a positive decision be- 
ing pronounced in fiivour of the claims of 
eidicr party. Antommarehi's notoriety ceased, 
as soon as new to])ics superseded the discus- 
sions relative to the treatment of Napoleon 
at St. Helena. After NapoIeon*s death An- 
tommarehi returned to Europe. During the 
Polish revolution he went to Warsaw, where 
he -was appointed general inq>ector of military 
hospitals. In the winter of ^e same year he 
was a witness of some of the jfirst ravages of 
the cholera, on which, as veil as on quaran- 
tine regulations generally, he soon after wrote 
his " Mcmoircs et Observations sur le Cho- 
lera-morbus regnant ^Varsovie.** Paris, 1831, 
8vo. After living for a time at Paris, he 
went, in 1833, to Florence, and about this 
time w rote a paper on the use of the seeds 
of Bignonia Catalba in asthma, which was 
published in the Journal de Chimie Medicale, 
March, 1834. (^Explication </(,s Planches 
Anatomiques du Corps Hniimin, PrcHice, p. ii., 
Paris, 1826; Lettre des HerUierti de JhuJ'aul 
Mascagni a M. le Comte de Lasteyrie. Paris, 
1885} Demiert Momens de NapaUon park 
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DoctevT F. AutuuimarcliL Paris and London, 
1895. ; Callisen, JtfedSietiitKAer SehnfM^Ur- 

Lexicon, vols. 1 . 26.) It is said that he went 
in 1834 to America, and died there soon 
after his arrival. W. W. 

A NTON OF Brunswick WoixbmbDttbl. 
[Anton, Ulrich.] 

ANTON, CAKL OOTTLOB VON, a 
German historian, was born ou tlie 23d of 
July, 1751, at Lauban, in Upper Lusatia. 
After having received his elementary educa- 
tion in his native place, he studied law in tlie 
universitj of Leipzig, where he took his de- 
gree of doetor of phOosophy in 1773, and 
in 1774 that of laws also. He settled at 
Gorlitz, and divided his time between the 
dbcharge of his professional duties as a 
lawyer, mid liistoricul investigations. His 
life presents scarcely any incidents worth 
mentioning. In 1797 he was made a senator 
of Gorlit2f, and afterwards he was raised to 
the rank of nobility. He died at Gorlitz on 
the 17th of November, 1818. 

Anton was a man of extensive learning and , 
unwearied industry-. His preat reading, the 
sagacity with which he dilCOivared the re- 
lations between thinp:? apparently nnron- 
nected, and their bearing upon the subjects 
under hig oonsideration, and his fidelity and 
accuracy in collectings and combining his 
materials, have secured hiiu a place among 
the distinguished historical critics of Ger- 
many. But he was not qualified for an his- 
torian in the strict sense of the word. He 
leads his reader through all the processes of 
his inquiries instead of giving the results. His 
style is often declamatory, and his inferences 
rash and merely supported by analogies. He 
was one of the founders of the " Society of 
Seiences of Upper Lusatia," the objects of 
which are chictly of a local nature; but it is 
Still one of the most useful institutions of the 
kind. Anton Twqneathed to this soeicty his 
extensive library and liis MSS. He began 
his literary career at an early age, before he 
left the university. The great variety of 
subjects on which he wrote were not taken 
up at random, but a chronological list of his 
works win shofw that, -with a tew exceptions, 
one subject naturally led him to tli < thcr. 
His earliest production is — 1. I>e Dato 
Diplomatmn Regnm et Imperatonnn Ger- 
raanifc," Leipzig, 1774, 4to. This work was 
followed by one of a similar nature in Ger- 
man, Imt without the author's name. 2. 
" Diplomatische Beitrage zu den Gesoliichten 
nnd zu den Deutschen Rechten," Leipzig, 
1777, 8vo. 3. " Versuch einer Gewiluehte des 
Tempelherren Ord(?ns," Leipzig. 1777, Rvo. 
A second edition appeared in 1781, and was 
fbUowed by — 4. " Untersuchung iiber diis 
Gcheimniss und die Gebraiiche der Tempel- 
berren," Dessau, 1782, Svo. 5. A German 
tnnsIatioD of Tacitus's " Oermania," with a 
learned commentary, Lc'-yn-x, l"^"^!, 8to., of 
%vbich a second edition appeared at Gurlita, 
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1799, 8vo. These investigations led Anton 
to others oonoemmg tlie earl^ history of the 

Slavonic race, which he pubUshed under the 
title — 6. " Erste JUnien eines Versuchs iiber 
der alten Steven Ursprung,** fte, Leipzig, 
1783— 1789, 2 vn]^ H ,r After the pub- 
lication of this work he was principally en- 
gaged with a history of the eivilisation of 
the Germans from the earliest times to the 
ninth century. The work, however, was 
never completed or pobUshed. Bnt a por- 
tion of these researches, a history of agri- 
culture in Germany, of which he himstilf 
possessed a good practical knowledge, ap- 
peared in his — 7. " Geschichte der Teut- 
schen Landwirthschaft von den itltestea 
Zeiten bis zu Ende des funfzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts," Gorlitz, 1799 — 1S02, 3 vols. Svo. 
This work is written with great learning and 
judgment, but it is unfortunately tnoom- 
plete, as the fourth or finishing volume was 
never published. 8. " Geschichte der Teut- 
schen Nation," Leipzig, 1793, 8vo. This 
I work is likewise incomplete ; only one vo- 
lume appeared, which contains .the earliest 
history of the Germans. His researches in 
early history convinced him of the im- 
portance of the study of languages for his- 
torical purposes. On this subject he wrote, 
— 9. " Ueber Sprache in RUcksicht anf Ge- 
schichte der Menschheit," Gorlitz, 1799, Svo. 
He also collected four folio volumes of ma- 
terials for a dictionary of the ancient and the 
middle High German language, and for other 
works of a similar kind, which, however, 
were never published. There exist also Iqr 
him in MS. very ample materials fbr a new 
edition of the " Sachsenspiegel," and of the 
** Autor vetos de Beueficiis." Many valuable 
essays of Anton are eontained in tiie pe- 
riodicals of his time. (Ehert, in Ersch und 
G ruber's AUgem, Encyclopddiet iv. 335, &c ; 
Wolff, Encychpddh der Ihuhehm National 
Literatur, i. 58.) L. S. 

ANTON L, CLEMENS THEODOR, 
KiKO OP Saxony, was bom on the 27th of 
December, 175 5 ; he was the second son of 
Friedrich Christian, elector of Saxony, who 
died in 1763, and Maria Antonia of Bavaria, 
daughter of Ch VII., emperor of Ger- 
many. From his earliest youili he showed a 
great disposition fat a qoiet life and harmless 
occupations, and be was destined to enter the 
church. He nevertheless married in 1781, 
Maria Carolina Antonia, daughter of Victor 
Amadeii'; IIT., king of Sardinia, whom he lost 
in the following year. In 1787 he contracted 
a second marriage with Maria Theresa of 
Atistria, daughter of I^eopold, grand duke of 
Tuscany, who became afterwards emperor of 
Germany imder the name of Leopold I. 
He took no part in the administration of 
Saxony, on the ground of the jealous tem^ier 
of his elder brother, Ae deetor Fredenck 
Augustus, n= some say, tbongb the real cause 
was his want ol capacity. He delighted in 
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the performance of the religions ceremonies 
of this Roman Catholic church ; he was fond 
of music and flowers ; and he was aa ex- 
cellent husband. This is all that can he sfud 
about him during the period from liis birth to 
1827. In 1827 his brother Frederick Au- 
gustus, who had been king of Saxony rince 
1806, died, and Anton succeeded him. " I 
come too late to the throne } I am too old 
now," said lie -when lie was infimned of the 
deatii of his broth - r ; and he continued his 
retired life* leaving the direction of state 
affidfs to Detler, eonnt of EinsiedeL This 
niinister, adhrriri ' to the principles of the 
eighteenth century, was a stubborn opponent 
of Aose civil and political refbnua which 
M ere the desire of all Germany, and -vilT' ^b 
were the more necessary for Saxony as the 
eonntry had been grieroody ravaged daring 
the campaign of 1813. I^esides this, the ex- 
travagance of former electors, two of whom 
were also kings of Poland, had not only 
brought 1 lii'a^ y '!( hf on the nation, but cre- 
ated a tt:ndency to luxury and splendour at 
tibe oonrt, which was the more pernicionB to 
the people, as Frederick Augustus, in consc 
qucnce of his alliance with Kapole<»i, had 
lost his grand dnchy of Waiww and half of 
his kingdom of Saxony. There ^ras a general 
discontent in Saxony, but the political apathy 
of Germany was so great that no active 
measures were taken for political refomi. 
The French revolution of 1830 was a signal 
for a general and qtontaneotu outbreak in 
Germany. Some princes, such as the Duke 
of Brunswick and the Elector of Hesse-Cas- 
sel, were compelled by the people to fly or 
to abdiratc ; rmd bad frovemment, especially in 
Hanover and Bavaria, was speedily retormed, 
though not without serious disturbances. 

The discontent of the people of Saxony 
showed itself in several -n ell-couducted out- 
breaks at Dresden and Leipzig, and they ob- 
tained a first victory by compelling the Cotmt 
of Einsiedel to resign. The king then gave 
the portefeuille to the Baron von Lindenau, 
an enlightened man who understood the times 
well, especially after he had been some time 
in his new office. It was probably at the 
persuasion of Baron Yon Lindenau that Kiug 
Anton ^d an act which gained him great 
credit. Seeing his inability to govern the 
State in such stonny times, and having no 
children, he chose Prince Frederick Augus- 
tus, the eldest son of Anton's youngest bro- 
ther, Maximilian, his co-regent } and Maxi- 
mitiim, who was likewise an old man, re- 
nounced his right to the throne in favour of 
his son Frederick Augustus, who thus became 
co^regent, and nlttmately Ae snoeessor of 
King Anton. These cbanirr sraet with gene- 
ral approbation } but the hopes of the nation 
were nr from being satisfied. There was a 
mock constitution in Saxony, a rotten institu- 
tion from which the kingdom had never de- 
rived any good,aad for whidi it was the ardent 
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wish of the nation to substitute another consti- 
tution conformable to the wants of the time, 
and based on the principle of the nation's 
participating in the government by its repre- 
sentatives. A committee was appointed to 
draw up such a constitotion, but their pro- 
gress being slow, new ontbivaks took place 
at Dresden and Leip/ig In the siinimer of 
1831. This brought the question to a speedy 
dedrion} and the new constitotion was pub- 
lished on the 4th of September, 1831. The 
representatives of the nation, divided into two 
bodies or '^chambas," immediatdly as- 
sembled, and from thistimethey have worked 
with such unremitting activity that the last 
ten years are justly called the le|^Blaliv« 
period of Saxony. As King Anton took no 
part in this business, it would he out of 
place to give any account of tfie nnmeroos 
important laws and regulations which havo 
proceeded from the representative body of 
Saxony. It will be sufficient to say that the 
reign of Anton L, notwithstanding his own 
iucompetency, has been rendered memorable 
by a new criminal code ; by a law <m the or- 
ganisation of municipal corporations ; and a 
treaty with Prussia, by which Saxony adhered 
to the Prussian commercial league or *' ZoU- 
verein," a treaty which has had most bene- 
ficial consequences for the manufacturing 
districts of Saxony. Anton L continued to 
bf» nominal king till he died on the Gth of 
June, 1836. His successor was his nephew, 
Frederick Augustus, who now reigns under 
the name of Frederick Augustus II. (Mey- 
nert, Anloiif Kiiniy von Sachsenf Leipzig, 
1836 ; Neuer Nekrolog der DeiUKhen, Jahr- 
gang, 1836, p. 378., 6cc.) W. P. 

ANTON, GEORGE DAVID, a Danish 
architect, of whom little more is known than 
that he practised at Copenhagen about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. He was 
inspector of the crown buildings ; and also 
" Informator " or teacher of geometry, archi- 
tecture, and perspective, at the Academy of 
Arts. The Frederiks-hospital at Copen- 
hagen was both designed and erected by him, 
but does not appear to have obtiuned him 
much credit for talent : it is spoken of as 
very mediocre in s^le. He also built the 
spire of the Frederiu-kirke, in 1769, which 
date is the only one that affords any clue 
as to the time when he lived i but what was 
then his age, or how much longer he lived, 
is not stated. ("Weinwich, Damh. ."NV //, ofj 
Svensk Kuntsner-Lexicott.') W. U. L. 

ANTON, GOTTFRIED, commonly called 
GOTHOFRE'DUS ANTO'NIUS, was a 
distinguished professor of Roman and feudal 
Unr. He was bom at Freudenherg in "SVet^ 
phalia in 1571, and he studied law at Mar- 
burg, where he took his degrees in 1596. 
Soon afterwards he became Vnitaum Insti- 
tutionum, and, in 1G04, Professor Pandec- 
tanun, at Marburg. In the course of 1604 
the Landgrave Ludwig of Hesse-Darmstadt 
V 2 
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appointed him Profenor Jam FrimaHas I 

in the university of Giessen, which had just 
been founded by this prince, and Anton's 
repntation was already so great, that many 

students followt-d hitu tn (licssen. lie con- 
tributed greatly to the organisation of this 
oniTersity, of yrhkih he became rector and 
chancellor. He died on the ICth of March, 
1618. Anton is the author of a great num- 
ber of treatises on the Roman and feudal 
law ; the principal are — 1 . " Dis«;crtatio 
de Jodiciis et Foro coDipcU'Ute," Marburg, 
1594, 4to, 8. ** Disputatio de Jure ve- 
nandi, aucupandi ct piscandl," Colopne, 
1G04, 4to. 3. " Disputationes Feudales XV. 
in Aeademk IkbrtmigeMi habitas" Mar- 
burg, !604, 4to. ; Giessen, 1613, 1623 ; !\Tar- 
burg, 16:^4 ; Ilalle, 1699, 1726, 1736. The 
whole of these fifteen Disputations " from 
a complete handbook of the ft-udal law 
of Germany, the grouudwork of which is 
the feudal law of Lombardy. Several other 
" Disputations " are directed apaiiist \u\- 
teius and Martinius with whom Anton did 
not always agree, especially as to the legal 
power of the emperors of Germany. These 
disputations are written with bitterness, 
and adTersariesy ibr love of peace, did not 
always answer them. Anton had a son, 
W'lLLLAJkt Anton, a jurisconsult of some 
merit, who published some of his father's 
works. (Jocher, AlUjemeines Gelehrten-Lexi- j 
con, and Supplement by Adelung, who gives [ 
a complete catalogue of the worka of Anton.) 

W. P. 

ANTON GUNTHER, reigning Count of 
Oldknduko, the son of Count John XVI., 
was bom on the 1st of November, 1583, and 
succeeded his father in 1603. Nothing re- 
markable occurred in the first twenty years 
of his reign. During the Thirty Years' War 
Anton Giinther, as one of the Protestant 
princes of Northern Germany, was in a very 
dangerous position. King Christian IV. of 
Denmark urged him to adhere to the alliance 
which ho had conohided with the Protestant 
princes of Northern Germany against the em- 
peror and the Jjcague, but Anton Gunther 
eluded this dangerous proposition. His coun- 
try was nevertheless occupied by Tilly after 
the battle of Lutter am Barenberg in 1627, 
and for some time the count had to support 
an imperial arm^ of 35,000 men. During 
the comse of this war Anton GiinAer ne- 
gotiated with equal skill with the emperor 
and with Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
and he was the only prince of the empire 
who succeeded in remaining neutral during 
the whole course of the Thuty Years' War. 
In 1647 he inherited the eonnty of Dd- 
menhorst after the death f^f liis cou.sin, 
Christian IX., count of DehuenhorsU He 
was married to Sophia Cadierine, princess 
of irolstcin-Sondcrburg, but this marriage 
proved childless. Anton G iknther was the last 
male of the younger hrandi of the hoose of 
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Oldenburg, the elder branch of which was 

founded by Oliristian T.. ktniv of Denmark, and 
eldest sou of Diedrlch the Fortunate, count of 
Oldenburg, from whom are deseoided the 
present kings of Denmark, the imp<. rial family 
of liussia, the dukes of Uolstein, the grand- 
dukes of OMenbuTg, and tiie deseendmits of 
Gustavus Adolphas IV., the late deposed king 
of Sweden. Alter the death of Anton G iiuther 
in 1667, his states were inherited by Joadiim 
Ernst, duke of ITnlsTi in-PIon, who ceded 
them to Frederick 1 II., king of Denmark, in 
the possession of whose descendants they re- 
niaiiied till 1773. They now form the greater 
part of the present grand-duchy of Oldenburg, 
which is in possession of the younger branch 
of ITolstcin-Gottorp, the elder branch of 
which reigns in Russia, Anton Giinther left 
a natural son, Anton, who was created count 
of Aldenhurg by the emperor Ferdinand II., 
and who inherited the extensive allodial pos- 
sessions of his father. His house became ex- 
tinct in 1738. The sole heiress Charlotte 
Sophia, countess of Aldenhurg', was nuu ried 
to William, baron and afterwards count of 
Bentinck,the younger son of William Bcntinck, 
first earl of Portland, whose descendants are 
still in possession of the inheritance of count 
Anton of Aldenhurg. This inhtritanec, the 
lordships of Kniephauscu und Yard, are at 
present the subject of a suit between Gustavus 
Adolphus, count of Bentinck and lord of 
Kniephauscu, and Charles Antony Ferdinand 
(count of) Bentinck, a colonel in her Britannic 
Majesty's army, who has lost his cause in the 
first instance. (The chief source is : — G. A. 
von Halem, Gcschichte des Herzoglhums Olden- 
burg, ii. ; Ersch und Gmber, Allyemeinc En- 
cychpSdie der KSuHe und Wusenschaflen, 
voc. "Oldenhnrg;'* iVmite Corrapondence.) 

W. P. 

ANTON OF OLDENBURG. [Anton 
GOnther.] 

ANTON, PAUL, a German Protestant 
divine, was bom on tiie 12th of February, 
IffOLat ITirschfeld in T'pper Lusatia. He 
received Iiis early education in the gymnasium 
of Zittan, and in 1680 he commenced his 
theological studies in the university of Leip- 
zig. In 1683 he took part in the practical 
leetores on the Bible (Collegium PhilobiUi- 
euin) which August Hermann Francke was 
then delivering at Leipzig, aud which gave 
rise to the pietistie disputes. [FaANCKB, 
Aug. HekM.] In lti87 he was appointed 
chaplain to Prince Frederic Augustus, aller- 
wards elector of Saxony and king of Poland, 
and he accompanied the prince on his excur- 
sions through France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy. On his return in 1689 he received 
the office of supcrintendt nt at R<x>hlitz ; and 
after having been distinguished by several 
other titles and eecleaiastical offices, Iw was 
appointed, in 1695, professor of theology in 
the university of Uallc, and was at the same 
tinie made one of the oooneillon of the oon* 
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siitoiy of th«? elector of Brandenburg. In 
1709 the general superintendence of all eccle- 
siastical and religious matters in tbe district 

of die Saalc (Saal-Kreis) was entrtisto<! To 
him. He died at Halle on the 20th of (Jc- 
tober, 1730. Anton belonged to the pietistic 
school of (livinos as thev arc ralli r! in Ger- 
many, and his uumerous works, most oi which 
are in Latin, are all written in that spirit. 
The following list contains the princiital : — 
1 . " Dissertatio de Sacris Gentiliuni Trucessio- 
nibus," Leipzig^ 1684, 4to. 2. Concilii Tri- 
dentini adeoquc et Pontificiorwm Doctrina 
publica," Halle, 1697, 8vo., reprinted in 1713 
and 1734. 3. " Sendschreiben an einen S5eh- 
sischen Theologen, die Materie von dem 
waiireu, kbendigen, thiitigen Glauben be- 
treffiend," Halle, 1698, 4lo. This edition 
■was piihlished under the assumed name of 
" Siuccras Evangelicus." A secoud edition, 
with the author's real name, appeared at 
TIalle, 1721, 4to. 4. " Disputatio de Vita et 
Doetriua Iluymouis," Halle, 1704, 4to., re- 
printed in 1705, 4to. 5. " Elementa homi- 
letica," Halle, 1700, 8vo., reprinted in 1707. 

6. " Collegium Antitheticum universale fun- 
damentale," Halle, 1732, 4to. This work, 
though it has a Latin title, is written in Ger- 
man, and was edited by J. U. Schwentzel. 

7. " Harmonische Erkliirung der heiligen 
Tier Evangelisteo," was edited after his d^th 
by J. A. Majer, Halle, 1737 — 48, in fimrteeo 
vols. 8vo. 8. " Erbauliche Anmerkun^en 
uber die Epistel an die Romer," Frankfurt, 
1746, 8to. 9. **Exegetisehe Abhandlung der 
PauHnischen Pastoral Briefe," Halle, 17.55, 
two vols. 8to., edited by J. A. Miger. (Au' 
serfeaene 7%eolog. BIMioAdl, pert 52. ; Heine, 
IloihliUer Chronik, p. 187.; Wakh, Ueli- 
gioHs-StreitwkeiteHt iv. 1141. ; Adelung, Stm- 
pkment to Jocher's Al^em. Gekhrteri'Lexte, 
1 952, &c.) L. S. 

AI<TON OF SAXE-COBURG-MEl- 
NINGEN. [Antoit Ulbicb.] 

ANTOX I. OF SAXONY, [Amtdn 
Clemhns Theodor.1 

ANTON ULRICH, duke of Bbvnsvick- 
"WoLFExni'TTKi,, the younger son of Duke 
Augustus and his second wife, Dorothea, 
princess of Anbalt, was bom at Hitsaeker, 
in tlie present kinprrtom of Hanover, on the 
4ih of October, 1033. His instructors were 
Sigismnnd von Birken, a poet of oonsidenUe 
reputation ; Schottel, a well-known scholar of 
that time, and Anton Ulrich's father, who w as 
known in the Uterary world under the name 
Gustavus Selenus. He was ten years old M-lieo 
he was chosen coa4jutor of the biishopric of 
Halberstadt, a dignity which he lost in consc- 
(jncnce of the peace of Westphalia, in 1G48, 
and for which he reeeived a prebeud at 
Strassburg as an indemnifieatton. Alter the 
deaUk of his father in 1666, he received a 
portion of the paternal estates, but being 
then highly distinguished as a poet and scho- 
lar, his eldest brother, Rudolph Augustus, 
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who was then reigning duke, appointed him 
governor of the duchy of Brunswick- Wolfen- 
b&ttel, and in 1685 chose him his oo>regent. 

Ti 1704 he succeeded his brother, Rudolph 
Augustus, who had died without male issue. 
In 1710, to the astonishment of Protestant 
Germany, ho adopted the Roman Catholic 
religion, a step which was probably connected 
with the emjjeror Charles Vl. having married 
in 1699, Wilhelmina Amalie, princess of 
Brunswick-Hanover. He died on the 27th 
of March, 1714. Duke Anton Ulrich had 
married in 1656, Elizabeth .Tullana, princess 
of Holstein-Norburg, by whom he had seven 
eluldren. His son Angustns linuiam was his 
successor. 

Duke Anton Ulrich wa^i a member of 
" Der Fruchtbringende Orden " ("The Fnio- 
tiferous Ordi'r "), a society of literary men 
whose aim was the restoration of German 
Uterature. Each member of the society chose 
a surname. Anton TTlrich ehose the name 
of " Der Sicg^rangende " ( ' He who is glo- 
rified by his Vietories "), a bombastic title, 
which however was quite to the taste of the 
time, and to which, according to the opinions 
of his contemporaries, he was entitled bj his 
g^eat poetical success. His poetry has con- 
siderable merit for his time ; his ideas and 
sentiments are noble, and his expression is 
elerated; but his style i& bombastic, and 
he has extended his Novels " to such an 
enormous length, that they can only be con- 
sidered now as tedious specimens of the 
tastelessness of the seventeenth century in 
Germany. Calprencde and Madame de Scu- 
d^ry, who were then iavourite authors in 
Germany as well as in France, had apparently 
great influence upon Duke Anton Ulrich, 
whose works belong to that class which are 
never aslced for in libraries, except by lovers 
of curiosities, or perhaps some writer on lite- 
rary history. His principal works'are a con- 
siderable number of melo-dramas, waeh as 
"Andromeda," 1659 ; "Orpheus," 1659; 
" Ipbigenia," 1661 ; " Jakob des Patriarchen 
Henrnth" (**The Marriage of the Palriatch 
Jacob"), 1662. He also wrote several 
" Freudenspiele " or (" Joy-plays ")» resem- 
bling what we now call oratorios, ^ongh 
the) had a distinct dramatic eharactor ; 
such are : — " Friedens-sieg," VVolfenbiittel, 
1648, 8vo., a dramatic hymn written in 
memory of the peace of Westphalia, which 
is the author's first essay ; " Natur-Ban- 
quet " (" The Banquet of Nature "), ib., 
1654, fol. " Die Durchlauchtigste Syrerin 
Aramena " (•' Aramena, the Illustrious Sy- 
rian Lady"), Nlirnberg, 1678, 5 vols. 8vo.; 
" Octavia, Romische Geschiehte" ("Octavia, 
a Koman Story"), ^'unlbe^g, 1685 — 1707, 

6 vols. 8vo. 2d edition, KuunaAwdg; 1712, 

7 vols. 8vo. These two novels have prin- 
cipally contributed to the author's reputation. 
"Cbrist-Fiir8tlichesDavids-Harpfenspiel,zum 
Vorbild himmelflammender An^i^^yhi^ mit 
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ihren Aricn oder SiiigireiBen herrorgege- 

btn " ("David's Harp-playing, a Model for 
the heavenly Flames of Devotion, published 
with their Airs or Tunes"), Niimberg, 1667, 
8to. ; Wolfenbiittel, 1670, 8vo. This is a 
collection of psairas, hymns, and other reli- 
gious songs, si'veral of which, as well as the 
tunc*, are of great beauty : they were set to 
muBic by the aiithor''fl ctepmother, Sophia 
Elizabeth, a princess of Mecklenburg. His 
religious sougs irould certainly have long 
anrviTed author, if he had not adopted 
the Roman Catholic faith; they were rejected 
by the Protestants as the work of au apostate, 
and tb/ej were not adapted to tbe BomaD 
Catholic service. Tli r. is no history of 
Germaa Uteroture vhich does uot give some 
aceonnt of Duke Anton Ulrich. (Jordena, 
Lcrirrm Deutscher Dichttr, i. .'r)., &c. ; J6- 
chcr, AUyemeinea Gelehrt^u- Lexicon^ and its 
Smjiimmt by Adelung ; Ersch und Gruber, 
AUgemeine Encyclopiidie der Kiinste und Wis- 
tenschaften, mentions many other sources.) 

W. P. 

ANTON ULRICH, duke of Saxe^ 
CoBURG-MeiNiNGfiN, the youngest son of 
IDuke Bernhard L and lua second wife, Eli- 
zabeth Elconore, princess of Brunswick- 
Wolfeubiuttel, M as born on the 22d of Oc- 
tober, 1687. At an early age he entered the 
SpniK-li «f rvi( (\ and fought afterwards in the 
iiujieiiui uruiies lu the Netherlands, where 
he distinguished himself in the sieges of Lille, 
Ghent, and Bruges. In 1710 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of m^jor-general, but after 
the peace of Rastadt he abandoned his mi- 
litary life for more peaceful occupations. 
Gifted with uncommon talents he had always 
ahown a great predilection for classical studies, 
and after having travelled some years in 
Italy, he conceived a passion for every thing 
connected with Roman and Greek antiquities. 
He wrote Latin well) he had a thorough 
knowledge of history, jorispnidence, and li- 
terature ; and he was particularly versed in 
numismatics. Great soma were expended 
by him in collecting antiquities ; he liberally 
rewarded artists, poets, and scholars, and 
though he lived very economically, he did 
not gmdge expnse whenerer he oonld in- 
dulge his passion for art and literature. He 
published nothing, yet he was considered one 
of the most aeoomi^iihed scholars of his time. 

His character was rather impetuous, and 
he was ready to make the greatest sacritices 
to attain hi'.s objects. In 1711 he secvetly 
married Philippina Elizabeth Ciesar, the 
daughter of a German captain, by whom he 
had ten sons and daughters, who, as well as 
their mother, were raised to the rank of 
princes and princesses of the empire by the 
Emperor Charles VI. in 1727. Anton Ulrich 
endeavotirod unsuccessfully to obtain an im- 
perial decree, by which his childnju might 
be declared capable of succeeding to the 
duchies <^ £iaze-Cobuig and J&iningen, 
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from which they were excluded by the rank 
of their mother. His elder brothers and 
other agnati of the house of Saxony vigo- 
rously opposed his design, and thence arose 
quarrels which embittered his life^ and of 
which the source cited below gives a long 
and tedious account which can only be of 
interest to an inhabitant of the duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg. 

His wife died in 1744, and his brother 
Fredenck William, the reigning duke, re- 
fused to allow her to be interred m the vaults 
of the dukes of Saxe-Coburgr, w hich so an- 
noyed Anton Ulrich that he ordered the 
body to be deposited in a room of his palace, 
where it was covered with sand. After the 
death of Frederick William in 1746, Anton 
Utrieh took a singular revenge ; he ordered 
his brother's bod) to be deposited by the side 
of his own deceased wife, and likewise to be 
covered with sand. Both a« bodies femaiited 
in this condition till 1747, when they Were 
interred in the ducal vaultf;. 

The death of Frederick William having 
been preceded by the extinction of all his 
descendants, and those of his and Aatoii TFl- 
riclTs eldest brother, Ernst Ludwig, wlio 
died in 1724, Anton Ulrich became sole duke 
of Saxe-Coburg in 174G. As liis children 
were incapable of succeeding liiin, the other 
dukes of Saxony flattered themselves that as 
he was rather udvanci^d in years, the duchies 
of Coburg and jNIeiningen would be divided 
among them. But in 1750 they were sur- 
prised by the intelligence that Anton Ulrich 
had secretly concluded a second marriage 
with a young princess, Charlotte Amalie, of 
Hesse-Philippsthal, by whom he had eight 
children in the course of twelve years. At 
the birth of each child, Anton Ulrich, in 
order to vex his agnati, the other dukes of 
Saxony, wrote with his ow n hand to each of 
them a letter on a sheet of royal folio paper, 
in which he communicated to them the in- 
teresting event. "N^lu-n .\nton Ulrich died, 
in 17G3, he was involved in suits with all hb 
agnati, before tlie high tribunals of the em- 
pire. Anton Ulrich is the in r ^ r < f ii c 
present house of Saxe-Coburg-Uotha ; his 
successor was bis eldest son by his second 
wife, Augustus Frederick Charles William. 
(Ersch uud Gmber, AUgemeine Encyclopiidie 
dw Kiinste mid Wi^siiir/mf'ttn.) W. P. 

ANTON ELLE, PIERRE ANTOINE, 
Marquis D', was born at Aries in 1747; the 
family had been ennobled by Henri IV. for 
military services. ITe entered the army at an 
early age and had risen iu 17^2 to the rank of 
captain. For some unexplained reason be 
quitted the service in that year, lie embraced 
the ultra-revolutionary opiuious of the lime 
with fervour, and renounced his titles some 
time before all titles were alxdished by the 
decrees of the national assembly. Iu 17i)0 
he was appointed mayor of Aries, and he 
employed all the influence of his post to 
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promoU; the reT(dttti<m. In 1792 he was 
elected deputy to the legislative assembly by 
the department of the Bouches-da^Rhone. 
The assembly appointed him wcretary, but 
he rarely took any part in the debates. On 
the I ith of Augoft he waa sent with Kersaint 
aod Peraldy to arrest La&yett«, who wtth 
difficulty rescued the '* commissaires" from 
the fury of his soldiers* Antonelle was an 
tinsaco^sflil can^Udate at tiie enaoing election 
of the national convention. The executive 
eouncil selected him for the task of organising 
a repnhllcan government in 8t Domingo, but 
an accident fjrevented lura from proceeding 
to the coloi^. He was director of the jury 
-wliic^ eottdenmed the Girondins t on ^t 
occiision he had the courage to declare that he 
was not convinced by the evid^ice of the guilt 
of the aeeoaed, hut waa too timid to vote 
for their exculpation. Some days after the 
trial he publishel a pamphlet in which he claim- 
ed more liberty for the jnriefl« and for thb he 
■was arrested by order of the connnitfei' f f 
public safety. The trial of Marie Antoinette 
took plaee hefore he waa reg to red to liberty, 
and he was thus spared from participating 
in her condemnation. During his confine- 
ment hia name waa expnnged firom the hat 
of the Jacobins, nn arcnunt of his noble birth. 
After the fall of llobespierre, Antonelle con- 
linafid to take part wmi the extreme demo- 
crats : he was an active member of the jury 
and one of the editors of the " Journal des 
Hommealibrea." The dnreetory, after a vain 
attempt to gain his support, -watched him a.s 
an enemy, and after Babeut^s conspiracy 
banished him to the department of C'harente, 
but he despised the sentencp and continued 
to reside at Paris. Under the consulate, 
Antonelle was suspected of being implicated 
in the plot of (he inferrrxl machine : he was 
forbid to approach w ithm forty leagues of 
Paria, and ttioagh he had treated the direc- 
tory's sentence of exile with contempt, he 
judged it prudent to obey that of lionaparle. 
Antonelle ci uii ijued to live in obscurity from 
this time till the restoration of the Bourbons, 
whcu lie rc-appeared upon the political stage 
as publisher of a pamphlet (" Le Reveil d'un 
Vieillard,") advocating the re-estahlishment 
of the legitimate king. He died at Aries on the 
26th of November, 1817. Besides being a fre- 
quent contributor to the republican journals, 
Antonelle w;xs a voluminous pamphleteer. 
A number of his brochures are preeerved in 
the library of the British Museum. (Supple- 
ment to the Hiographie Universelle} Pamphlets 
by Antonelle in the library of the British 
Moseum.) W, W. 

ANTONELLT, the name of a femily of 
Italian origin, who distinguished themselves 
as military- and hydrauBc architect* and 
engineers in the service oi Spain. The first 
and most eminent among them was 

JuAM Bautxsta Amtomslu, a native of 
Gaeta» who, in 15S9, entered the aerrioe of 
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the emperor Charles V., and was employed 
on the fortifications of Cartagena, Oran, and 
some other places. On the occasion of the 
solemn entry of the archduchess Anne of 
Austria (fourth wife of Philip II.) into 
Madrid in 1570, he was called upon to dis- 
play hia talents in a very different manner, 
being intrusted with the arrangement of the 
preparations. For one part of the spectacle, 
Antonelli formed an artificial lake or nau- 
maehia in the Prado, where a mock com- 
bat took place between eight galleys ; and 
he also erected three temporary tnumphal 
arches, adorned with statues and medallions 
by the eminent sculptors, Lucas Mitbata 
and Pompeyo Leoni, of which the parti^ 
culars are given by Juan I.opez de Hoyos in 
the description |^ubli&hed by him in 1572 
of those splendid fostiTities. That Tery 
brief display «of his fhncy and taste a.s an 
artist seems to liave been the only one 
afforded to Jnan BantScta. On Portugal 
\-«.'ivi'2 ^.1/ '1 upon by Philip TI. and annexed 
tu his domiuiuus (1580), he was sent tliither 
to put into repair aerend of the fortresses in 
that country, and to construct others. About 
the same time (1581), he submitted to that 
prince a project for rendering llie Tagus, 
Guadalquivir, Ebro, Duero, and otb> r rivi rs 
navigable throughout their whole course. 
Phibp accordingly ordered tihat an expe- 
riment should be made in that part of the 
Tagus between Abrantes and Alcantara. 
The result was ao sttccessfol that, in the 
follow ing year, he made a voyage from 
Li&boa to Madrid and back again in a small 
vessel fitted up for the purpoee ; and, in 

1584, Philip and his court made an aquatic 
excursion from Vaciamadrid to Aranjuez in 
two magnificent galleys. After this he was 
instrtictcd to make surveys of some other 
rivers with a view to improving the inland 
navigation of the country, and among others 
of the (luadaltjuivir, to obtain a direct com- 
munication by water between Cordova and 
Seville ; yet whether he auUially aceom- 
plish d this last undertaking is somewhat 
doubtful, beeauiie he died soon ailerwardi» at 
Toledo^ 17th March, 1588. 

Antovfi.t.t, Baptist a, younger brother 
of the above, was, like hun, an eminent mili- 
tary architect and engineer in the service of 
Philip II., who sent him in 1581 to con- 
struct two forts iu the Spanish settlements 
on the StnlCa of Magalhaens. He accor- 
dingly accompanied the expedition fitted oat 
under Florez de Valdes, which did not reach 
its destination. After experiencing severe 
hardships, Baptista retttmed to Spain in 

1585, when, in conseqnence of tiic proceed- 
ings instituted against Valdez for having 
fuled iu the undertaking, he found himself 
also looked upon with raistruBt, and was so 
greatly reduced in circumstauees, that he was 
upon the point of turning monk, had he not 
nu/t withm friendly and poweifbl pvoCectar in 
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tht hc'crt'tary Juau tie Ibarra, owing to whose 
Fepresentations Philip a])polnted him engi- 
neer, with a salary of a thousand ducats, 
and ti^nt him to America in the expedition 
under Alvaro Fiona de Quifiones. This 
time ho M as as successful as ho had before 
been ujilortunate ; and after examining the 
fortifications at Cartagena, Puertobello, and 
some other places, returned to Spain ■witli a 
great nmnber of plans, drawings, descrip- 
tions, and other documents of various kinds 
which he submitted to Philip, and which ob- 
tained that prince's approbation, lu 1588, 
he proceeded for tbe third time to America, 
and with an augmented salary, in order to 
carry into execution the works he had re- 
commended, and w};ioh 1m tkenceforth pro- 
pcciitod with fjreat diligence. So numerous 
were they ihai to name them all would he 
tedious, while merely to name them would 
not be very satisfactory. They included 
many at Puerto-Rico, San Domingo, Hon- 
duras, Havana, &c. Some years before he ac- 
tually did so, he petitioned for permission to 
return home, on account of the climate not 
Uf^ i I 1 with his health ; but a further aug- 
meutaiion of his salary and other favours 
reconciled him to remaining in America, 
re he continued till about 1603. When 
he did at length return, however, it was only 
to be employed in similar labours, which, 
though honourable and intended as rewards, 
were also arduous tasks. Besides doin^^ 
much to the fortifications at Gibraltar, ho 
was occupied five years on tliose of Alaraclie, 
in the capture of which place he had assisted 
the Marquis de la Hinqjosa. After lieiiig 
about fifty years in the serviee of his so- 
vereign, he died at Madrid, 22d February, 
1616, leaving a son, 

Antonelli, Juan Bautista, called "el 
Menor," in order to distinguish him from his 
uncle of the same name. He was horn in 

1585, a)ul was probably taken in bis in- 
&ncy to America, since he was there with 
his folher as his assistant jost before the 
return of the latter to Europe, after which he 
proceeded to Havana, where his cousiu Cris- 
tobal de Rods, also an eminent engineer, had 
succeeded Baptista in constructing the forti- 
fications of that city. A i ter being sent by 
Cristobal to Spain to lay before the king tlie 
plans of the various works then in progress, 
he was appointed his assistant in 1611 ; and 
in 1622 was employed to erect the fortress 
of Pnnta de Araya, a labour that occupied 
him seven years. On the death of Cristobal, 
which happened at Cartagena, 25th Aiml, 
1631, he was, as had been promised him, 
named his successor as engineer in chief for 
Spanish America, and continued to carry on 
the works ut Cartagena, where he died in 
December, 164U. 

Aktomelij; CuisToiiAL CiAHA>'8iAi, an- 
other member of the same f niiih , mus the 
nephew of the cider Juau Jiauiisia, who 
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brought him and his brother fruui Italy, and 
instructed them in his own profession. Chris^ 
tobal was also a disting^uished engineer, and 
in great favour with Philip IL, but few par- 
ticulars relative to him are extant, nor is it 
known either M hen or at what age he died, 
liis younger brother, 

Antonelxj, Francisco Garaveixi, came 
with bim to Spain in IHTH, heinf: at that 
time se\ enteou years of age. After the death 
of Juan Bautista, he went to his Other uncle 
Baptista at Havana, but did not rctnain there 
very long, in consequence of suuie unpleasant 
circumstances which induced him to return, 
lost he should implicate Ikptista and Cris- 
tobal de lloda in them : nothing further ap- 
pears to be recorded of him. (Llaguno, 
jVoticias de ha ArquUeetoa y ArquUectitra de 
Espafia.) W. H. L. 

ANTONE'LLI, GIOVANNI CARLO, ■ 
was born at Velletri, in the bcfrinning of the 
seventeenth century; his father, Giovanni Ba- 
tista Antonelli, was n nobleman. He studied 
divinity and law, aecordinj; to the fsishion of 
his time, when a knowledge of the lloman, 
and especially of the Canon law, was neces- 
sary for those who aspired to the higher ec- 
clesiastical dignities. Having acquired this 
knowledge, and evincing considerable ta- 
lents, Antonelli became successively protono- 
tarius apostolicus, canon, arch-priest, vicar- 
general of the cardinal Francesco Rarberini, 
cxaminator synodalis, judge of tbe Sacro 
Ufficio, and viear-genend at Albano and Cu» 
bio. His merits were acknowledged by the 
learned cardinxd Barberini, at whose recom- 
mendation Antonelli was promoted in 1677 

to the see of Ferentino, hy Pope Innocent 
XI. Ue died at Ferentino in 1694. In the 
** Italia Sacra," Antonelli is the last of flie 
bishops of Ferentino. Antonelli was a dis- 
tinguished writer, especially on Canon law, 
and the nnmerons editions of his works, in 
different countries of Europe, prove that his 
merits were not acknowledged in his native 
country alone. His principal works are — 
1 . " De Regimine Ecclesias episcopalis." 
Velletri, 1650, 4to. Venice, 1672, 1705, 
1723, 410. 2. "De Tempore legalL** Rome, 
1660. fol. Venice, 1670, foh Breslnu, 1670, 
foL Jena, 1672, foL 3. "De Loco legali." 
Vell^ 1671, fol. Venke, 1687, foL 1707, 
4to. 4. "De Jurihns et Onerihns Clcrico- 
ruiu. ' Published after the author's death. 
Rome, 1699, fol. Venice, 1716, fol. (Mazzu- 
chelli. Sm'tfari <f' ItaliUi Dg^ellns, Italia 
Sacra, i. coL 68t).) W. P. 

ANTONE'LLI, GIOVANNI CARLO, 
the son of Saverio Antonelli and Fulvia 
Foruzzi, belonged to a noble family of Vel- 
letri, where he was bom on tlie 16th of Jujy, 
1690. It seems that he was a relative of Gio- 
vanni Carlo Antonelli, bishop of I'erentinOk 
After having studied Offiolcgy, he tookoiders, 
and in 1718 became canon of the chapter at 
VcUctri, of which he was chosen sacristan iu 
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1721. He was patronised hy cai-diuul Alex- 
ander Horgia, who had him promoted to tlie 
dignity of protonotarius apostolicus, iil>()at 
1723, and a short time afterwards he %vas ap- 
pointed auditor gcneralis of the papal nunzi- 
atura in Lower Saxony, at the head of which 
-was Don Caietmius de Cavaleriis, who re- 
sided at Cologne. In 1730 Antonelli returned 
to Rome, in the hope of beinij promoted to 
some eiiiscopal see, but he had to blruggle 
with so many intrigues that at last he re- 
tired to \'elktri. Here he was involved in 
disa^jreeable quarrels, concerning the civil 
aduraustration of that town, and his nwnerous 
enemies availed themselves of this circum- 
stance to calumniate him to his superiors. 
The chief object of his wishes was to be pro- 
moted to the see of his native town, but it was 
not till 1752 that he was appointed bishop of 
Velletri. Antonelli was highly esteemed 
for his eloquence, and for his degaut 
style, both Latin and Italian. He branded a 
literary society at Velletri, of which he w as 
the president till his death, if it is true that 
at his death he was seventy-eight years, six 
months, and eleven days old, he must have died 
on the 27th of Jamuor, 1769. Autoaelli is 
the author of " Epistola ad Potyarehniii oo- 
casione Festivitatis quam ob electionem de- 
mentis XXL D. Caietanusde Cavaleriis, Nun- 
tins Apostolicus, halmit Colonise Uhiomm 
Die 10 Aug. 17 '30,'* without place or date. 
He also wrote several pamphlets on his pri- 
vate i^aira, and some essays and poetry, of 
which, however, no collection has been pub- 
lished. (Tipaldo, JSioarafia deyii luUiani 
l&utrU ^c. M Secob XVlII^ e de* Qmiem' 
pofttnei s MaxsoeheUi, SeriUori <F ItaUa,^ 

W, P. 

ANTONE'LLI, COUNT NICCOL'6 

MARl'A, the son of Count Francesco An- 
tonellif was a distinguished Italian theologian 
and historian. He was bom on the 81a of 

July, 1698, at Pergola, hut he was not a 
count of Pergola, as Adelung erroneously 
states. He was edaeated at the <* CoIlegio 

del Nazareno" at Home, and besides his 
theological and historical pursuits, studied 
with |i(reat seal several Qriratal languages, 

of which he acquired a thorough knowledge. 
After having taken orders, he became came- 
riere secreto, or private secretary, to pope 
Clement XI I., whose snocessor, Benedict XIV., 
appointed him secretary of the Academy of 
Sclraces, founded by him. He became sub- 
sequently secretary of the Consi.'^torio and the 
Conclave, and was finally promoted to the 
dignity of assessor of the Sacro Ufficio. 
Clement XIII. made him a cardinal in 1759, 
not in 1762 as Adelung states. Antonelli 
died on the 25th of September, 1767. Ho is 
the author of sfvcml distinguished works, 
the priucipul of wliicli are: — 1. "De TitiUis 
quos S. Evaristus Romanis Presbyteris dis- 
tribuit Dissertatio," Rome, 1725, 8vo. 2. 
" Ragioni della 8ede Apostolica sopra il 
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Ducato di Parmu e Piacenza,esposta a' Sovran! 
c Principideir Earopa,"Bme, 1742, 4 vols. 
4to. (without the name of the author.) This 
work is divided into nine sections. The first 
four are an historical introduction on the 
origin of the right of the popes to the duchies 
named in the title ; and in the following five 
the author compares the rights of the popea 
with the claims of the emperor, who pre- 
tended that Parma and Piacenza were tieft 
of the holy Roman empire. 3. **Sancti 
Patris nostri Athanasii Arclnepiscopi Alcx- 
andrini Interpretatio Psalmoruni," &c., Rome, 
1746, fol., taken from a MS. in t)i i ku berini 
library at Rome. 4. " Vetus Mi.ssale Ko- 
manum Monasticum Laternnense, ciun Prai- 
fatione, Notis, &c., nunc prim am in Lucent 
eduntur a P. Emanuele de Azevedo," Rome, 
1754, 4to. Though the name of Azevedo is 
in the tith', tlie whole merit and by far the 
greater part of the labour of this work belong 
to Antmielli, who seems to have employed 
A zevedo as a secretary. The second edition, 
Rome, 17.56, 4to, was published under the 
name of Antonelli. ft. **S. Patris Jacobi 
Episcopi Nisiheni Sermones cum Praifatione, 
Notis et Dissertatione de Ascetis, &c.," 
Rome, 1756, fol. (Tipaldo, Biografia degli 
Ifallaui Illitsfri del Stroh) XVIII., c de' 
Contetnporanei i Maxzucbelli, the first volume 
of whose CfH Saitlori tPItaUa was published 
in 1753, is, of course, incomplete.) W. P. 

ANTONELLI, SEBASTIA'NO AN- 
DRE' A, was descended of a noble fbmily, 
and was bom in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, at Ascoli. He took orders, 
and was subsequently raised to the dignities 
of canon and protonotariu.'? apo.'^tolicu.';. A 
certain Cecco, surnamed d' Ascoli, because he 
was a native of that town, a man known for 
his talents, exten^^ive learning, and singular 
adventnres, having been accused of witch- 
eraffc, bia countryman, Antonelli, imdertook 
to defend him, which he did in a pamphlet 
published in 1623. Antonelli died in 1644. 
He also wrote ** Htstoriss Aaenlans Libri IV. 
Accessit Hirtoriac Sacr® Liber singnlaris," 
Padua, 4to. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d'ltaliu.} 

W. P. 

y\NTONE] J.O DA MESSI'NA, a cele- 
brated painter of the fifteenth century, gene* 
rally said to be the first ItaOan who painted 
in oils, by which must be understood certain 
mixtures in oil, for the practice of painting 
simply with oil even boued is very old ; and 
was well known in what are called the dark 
ages. [EvcK, Hubkbt and Johann Van.] 

This painter has various names : he is 
called Antonello d' Antonio, Anfonello degl' 
Antoni, and Antonello Mamertini, besides 
AnAOttdlo da Messina ; not a single date of 
any event of his life is exactly known, al- 
though he holds such a conspicuous place in 
the history of Italian painting. Various critics 
have endeavonrcd to reconcile the facts re- 
lated by Vusari, Vaumauder, and others, 
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r^^arding AntoneUot John Van Eyck, and 
his ttAtotA and meidiod ct paintmg: and tite 

foUow'iDg writers have, perhaps, said all that 
can be said upon the subject : Lanjci, in his 
<* Stona Pittorioa della Italia," toL iL; Poe- 

cini, in his " Memorie Istorico-critiche di 
Antonello degli Antoni, Pittore Messinese," 
Florence, 1809, translated into French hy 
De Bast, in the " Messager des Sciences et 
des Arts," Gand, 1824, and into German with 
notes by & Boiaseree in the " Kunstblatt" of 
1826 ; Passavant, in his " Konstreise durch 
England and Belgien," Frankfurt, 1833, 
and Schorn in the notes to thu Life of An- 
tonello, in his translation of Yasari, " Leben 
der Ausgezeichnetstcn Malcr, &c." Stuttgart 
and Tiibingan, 1837. From the researches 
of the above-mentioned writers the follow!!'!; 
appears to bo the most simple story of Anto- 
nt^llo's life. lie was bom at Messina about 
1114, nnfl %<ras the son of Salvatore d'Antonio, 
also a painter, from whom he learned the 
first rudiments of his art. He afterwards 
studied a few years in Rome, attracted thither, 
says the author of the Memoirs of the 
Painters of McKsiiia," by the great reputation 
of Masaccio. lie returned to Sicily, and 
soon acquired the reputation of a great pjunter 
by the works he executed at Palermo and 
Other places there. About 1442 he had oc- 
casion to go to Naples, where, in the posses- 
sion of the king, Alfonso!., he saw an oil pic- 
ture of the Annunciation by John Van Eyck, 
or Giovanni da Bruggia, as he is called by 
Vasari, and he was so much struck with the 
superiority of the method in which it was 
pfliinted to the then common method of tem- 
pera or distemper painting, that he deter- 
mined to set out for Flandenit and leari^ if 
possible, of its author tiie manner in which 
it was painted. He arrived at Bruges, and 
soon acquired the friendship of Van Eyck, by 
giving him many drawings in the Italian 
manner, and several otlier presents. It was 
not long before Van Evck exphuned his new 
method of painting with <h1 and other mix- 
tures ; but Antonello remained some time 
with him, having resolved not to leave Flan- 
ders before he was complete master of Van 
Eyck's method ; nor did he return to his own 
country until afier the death of Van Eyck in 
1445, according to the now generally received 
date. From Flanders he went for a short 
time to his own country; then, for the first 
time, to Veuce, hefore 1450, and communi- 
cated his new acquisition to Domenico Ye- 
neziooo, who was afterwards murdered in 
Florence by Andrea del Castagno, about 
1464. From Venice, where he did not remain 
long, he went to Milan, where he remained 
some time, and acquired a great reputation 
for the brillbnrv of his colouring and the 
exquisite linisii aud impasto of his works. 
About 1470, after visiting several cities of 
Italy, he returned to Venice, and determined 
to fix his residence there. In Venice he soon 
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acquired a great reputation and formed a 
namerona school ; he punted many portraits, 

besides religious pieces, for private gentlemen. 
His first public work was a picture for the 
church of San CSasnano, which, however, even 

in RIdolfi's time, 1646, was already lost 
There is a small picture ou wild chesnut, 
now or Tery lately in the possession of a 
gentleman at Utrecht, painted by Antonello 
at this time, 1475, completely in the style of 
Van Eyck : it represents Christ between the 
two Thieves, and is marked " AntonellusMes- 
saueus me uo pinxit," 1475 ; the oo probably 
are an abbreviation for ** cdeo,** in oU, wlueh 
some have concluded to be sufficient evidence 
to show that he had already at that time com- 
municated his method to his scholars in Ve- 
nice ; but, altliough this may have been the 
case, it is not a necessary consequence, as 
Van Eyck's secret was not that of simply 
painting in oil, but with certain mi.xtures in 
oils. Vasari says that Van l^^vcic, by boiling 
linseed, poppy, and nut oils with other mix- 
tures, obtained that varnish which not only 
he but every painter in the world had long 
desired : this appears to have been overlooked 
by most of the writers who have writtm upon 
this subject, and by keeping literally to the 
term oil painting, they have caused much use- 
less discussion upon Van Eyck's claim to its 
invention. 

Antonello lived upwards of twenty years 
in Venice, constantly employed ; aud he 
painted many pictores during that time, but 
the majority of them are now destroyed or 
lost Vasari says he died aged forty-uinc, 
jnst as he was on the point of executing 
some works in the palace for the signlory of 
Venice. But as it is impossible from the 
vvrions fkets that have been stated above, 
that he can have died so young, it has been 
observed with great reason, that Vasari in 
his authority has mistaken 7 for 4, and 
thus written 49 instead of 7f, which date 
can be quite reconciled with the other dates 
mentioned in tiiis notice. Sappoeing there- 
fore 1414 to be the correct year for his birth, 
of which there can be little doubt, as Do- 
menico Veneziano is said to have been assas- 
sinated w*hen Antonello was in his forty-ninth 
year, aud this took place in 1404 wi nearly as 
can be ascertained, he died in 1493, if he 
died aged seventy-nine, and this year cor- 
responds with the lime when the repairs in 
the signiory of Venice were completed : 1496 
is also a date given by some writers as that 
of Antonello's death. Isotwithstanding the 
advantages of this new method it appears to 
have spread slowly in Italy generally, although 
in Venice it made considerable progress ; 
Bartolomeo Vivarini was the first Venetian 
who adopted it, according to Zanetti: he 
painted, in 1473, a picture iu oils for the 
church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. Although 
the credit given to Antonello by Vasari of 
having introduced the new method into Italy 
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has been since disputed by various writers, j 
it seems to have been little, if at all, questioned : 
in his own time in Venice, judgii f j om the 
following epitaph quoted hj Vasari, but where 
from he does not say : — 

" D. (). M. 

" Antonius pictor, prtpciiunim Mc^sanae sua: ot Sicilis 
totias orii.iiiu'iUiui), hac huiiio contegitur. Non solum 
suit picturlt, iu quibus iingularc artificium et venustas 
fuit, scd et quod coloribut oleo iniscendis splendorom 
perpetuitatem primui itallcK picturie contuUt (um- 
mo vemper krtificuin itudlo eel«bratiM." 

The works of .\ntmn-!In npiicnr to be very 
scarce ; the editiuQ of Boschmi's work Pit- 
tara della Cittit di Venezia, &e. " of 1788 men- 
tions only one, in Venice, and that was in the 
supreme chamber of the Council of Ten» — a 
dead Christ supported by Angels, and it has 
since disappeared, but how is not known. ; 
There is one of the same subject in the j 
gallery of Vienna. There is only one by : 
him in the Venetian academy, and that is 
the Virgiu reading. In the gallery of Jier- . 
lin there are tlureie pictures by Antonello ; I 
and there is or was, according to Dr. Wau- ' 
gen, one in Devonshire house in London, 
a head of Christ His works are not more 
numerous in Italy than they arc in other 
countries, which, considering his long and , 
industrious life, is very remarkable. It can 
be accounted for only by the supposition ; 
that lie M as not in the habit of always putting 1 
his name to his works, and from the simi- 
larity of his pictures to those of Van Eyck, 
many of the paintings in the various galleries 
of Europe, vaguely designated as of the 
school of Van Eyck, may have been executed i 
by the hand of Antonello. Gaetano (Srtam, | 
the author of the " Memoirs of the Painters 
of Messina," says that his works were con- 
fonnded with aoee of the Iwsi masten of 
his time, and that, at the time of the publica- I 
tion of his work, 1792, all that remained of ' 
Antonello in that dty were twelTe small | 
pictures around an old mosaic of the IMa- 
donna, in the monastery of San. Gregorio. 1 

J3l» I 

ANTCXNI, ALESSAXDRO VITTO'klO ' 
PAPACI'NO J)\ a celebrated officer in the . 
Ptednumteae artillery, whowasbornMiky 17th, | 

1714, at Villa Franca in the county of Nice. 
It is said that the name Fapacino was derived 
from that of an iUustrions frunily in SpaSa^ 
and had 1)een borne by one of his ancestors ' 
who, in the seventeenth century, held thy 
rank of admiral in the navy of that country. 
Both his maternal uncle and his brother 
were officers in the regiment of artillery ; 
the former died having only the rank of 
captain, and the latter rose to that of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

Being probably ambitious of following the 
steps of his relatives, he entered, in the 
eighteenth year of his age, as a volunteer in 
the same regiment, and he served with it for 
a time in the capacity of a private soldier : 
the military career of young men belonging 
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to good families not unirequently, in that age, 
began in a siniitar manner. At the sieges of 
the citadel of Milan, the fortress of Pizzig- 
hettone and the city of Tortona, he gave such 
proofli of his courage and skfll that uie king of 
Sardinia, Charles Emanuel, made him, in 1 734, 
sub-lieutenant { and at the action of Parma 
in the same year he hdld the post of a4}ntant 
of the regiment. He became a lieutenant in 
the artillery in 1741, and on the renewal of 
the war at the death of the CSmperor Oharlee 

Vr., he had many oj-portunitics of distin- 
guisiiing himself : while saow lay on the 
ground, he was employed in conveying the 
artillery through the defiles and over the 
heights of Savoy ; at the action of Madonna 
del' Olmo he withdrew in safety the artillery 
of the left wing of the army to the c tniji at 
Fossana ; and, as captain of the miners, he 
advanced in two places under the ramparts 
of Savona. ITc wrts made captain-lieutenant 
iu 1743, and luii captain two years after- 
wards : in the beginning of 1747 the king 
gavi liiin the rank of major with a sum of 
money ; and, on the peace being concluded, 
he was aent to Piacenza, Pavia, and Milan, 
for the purpose of treating with the Austrians 
and Spaniards coueeruiug the restitution of 
the artillery agreeahl;^ to the treatpr of Nice 
in 1749 : in which mission he acquitted him- 
self to the satisfaction of all parties. 

During the intervals of leisure which his 
military duties afforded, Antoni employed 
himself in the cultivation of literature and 
science ; and, in order to prosecute the study 
of physics with advantage, he obtained intro- 
ductions to the professors of the university of 
Turin : he also succeeded in acquiring the 
esteem and friendship of G. J* Bertola, the 
director of the college of engineers, whidi had 
been founded in that city in 1739. With 
these learned men he was engaged in the 
perfbnnance of experiments rehuing to the 
strength of gunpowder and the practice of 
artillery ; and he distinguished himself so 
mneh by Che extent of his attainmoita that, 
in 1755, he was chosen to succeed his fHend 
as director of the college above-mentioned. 

At this time, Antom began to collect ma- 
terials for a work which might be used in 
the college for the purposes of instruction in 
the different branches of the military art ; 
and, in carrying out this ])Ian, he confided the 
parts relating to aritltmetic, algebra, and 
geometry to his friends Martino, Tignola, 
andRaTi;». reserving for hims' lf tho«.- y>h\ch 
relate to artillery, fortification, and tactics. 
The works on tfieae last snbjects, in the order 
in which they were published, are as follow : — 
1. " Esame della Polvere," 8vo. Turin, 1765; 
this work has been translated into English, 
French, and German. 2. " Istituzione fisica- 
n>ecchaniche per le regie Scnole d' Artiglieria 
e di Fortiticazione," ivc. 8vo. Turin, 1773- 
71 : this work must have been written in or 
: bofbn I765,^iti8eitedintht**£samedelia 
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Polvere," and it has been translated into 
French and German. 3. " Architettnra Mili- 

tare per le regie Seuole," See, Turin, 1778, 
6 Tols. 8vo. This is divided into six books, 
of whidi the first treats of regular lbrtifiea> 
tion; the second, of the attack and defeuce of 
fortresses ; the third, of defensive fortitica- 
tion ; the Iburth, of irregular fortification ; 
the fifth, of the mechanics and physics of for- 
tification, or the construction, &c. of works ; 
and die mxtfi, of field fortifications : the se- 
cond book is said to have been written by 
Bozzolino, a m^jor-gencral of engineers. 
4. *^ L'Uso dell' Ami da Fooeo," 8m Turin, 
1780 ; and 5. " II ]^Ianeggiamento dclle 
Macchiue d' Artiglieria," 8yo. Turin, 1782. 

In 1759, Antoni reeeiTed the cross of 8ti 
Maurizio e Lazzaro ; in 1766, he ■w;\s made 
licutcnant-colonel ; and he became full colonel 
in 1771. He was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier in 1774 ; and in the following year 
he was further distinguished by having con- 
fi»Ted upon him the rank of ac()utaat-general 
of the army. He w as made uiajor-gcneral in 
1780; and finally, lieutenant-general in 1784. 

Many men of talent are, daring tlieir lives, 
less honoured in their own conntry than 
abroad ; but Antoni was one of those for- 
tanate persons to whom the observation does 
not apply, for he enjoyed tlie satisfaction of 
being highly esteemed by his sovereign, and 
hifl merit was acknowled^d by all the learned 
men of Europe who were engaged in pursuits 
similar to his. In 1763 he was appointed to 
give military instruction toAe yonng Duke 
of Ciablese ; and five years afterwards, the 
Prince of Piedmont became his pupil. The 
" Esame della Polvere " is highly spoken of 
by Templehoflp ; and Denina, writing from 
Berlin, stated that the works of Antoni were 
then used as text-hooiks by the professors of 
the military sciences in that city. Some of 
the books on militaiT architecture were pub* 
lished at the particnlar reqoeitof the Kmg of 
Spun. 

Antoni possessed a eonnd c onsti t n t i on, and 

he appears to have enjoyed good health till 
he had nearly attained his seventy-third year, 
when, after a short inoess, he died on the 7th 
of December, 1786. He was much beloved 
by his Mends, by the officers and by the pri- 
vate soldiers of htis regiment: the latter always 
found him ready (o advise and assist them ; 
and he established a particular school in 
vhidi tiiey might acquire the information 
necessary for an efficient discharge of their 
duties as artillerymen, and even qualify 
timnselTes fbr promotion. 

Two sisters survived him ; and on these 
ladies, who lived in retirement at Villa 
Franca, ^ King of Sardinia eoofened a 
pension. 

Almost immediately on the publication of 
the ** New Principles of Gunnery " by Robins 
in 1742, a great interest was excited both in 
this country and ou the continent respecting 
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the expansive force of gunpowder, the initial 
▼elod^ of shot, and the resistance of the 

atmosphere on military projectiles ; and tlie 
Italian engineers particularly distinguished 
themselves by their researches on these sub* 
jects. In 17(34 Antoni, with a revolving 
drum, which twelve vears previously had been 
invented by J. F. A. Ma^t Gtnevnno^ de> 
termined the initial velocities by the distance 
through which a point on the convex surface 
of the drmn had moved while a shot was 
j)assing through the latter in the direction of 
a diameter ; and the general formula which 
he obtained difi^ers little from that at which 
Dr. Hutton subsequently arrived from the 
experiments made at Woolwich. 

The arms which Antoni employed in hw 
experiments were muskets and wall- pieces ; 
and he found that at elevated stations the 
ranges of llie shot, with equal charges of 
powder, were more extensive than in valleys, 
while the initial velocities were less : tiie 
former circumstance may be conceived to 
arise from the smaller resistance of the at- 
mosphere at the superior levels, and the latter 
is ascribed to the air within the barrel acting 
less favourably, from its smaller density, in 
promoting the expansion of the fired gun- 
powder. He also found that the velocitiea 
were greater when the atmosphere was dry 
than when it was moist ; and that, in like 
states of the air, the velooities increased when 
the length of the fire-arm was p^renter. 

Antoni showed how the inituii velocities 
might be computed, either from the depths 
of the penetration of the shot in homogeneous 
butts, or by firing it against a butt at different 
distances from the gun, the latter being laid 
in a horizontal position : in this second me- 
thod, the distances of the point struck from 
the fire-arm were to be measured, and also its 
vertical depressions below the axis of the 
latter. He ascribes to the wadding some 
efficacy in increasing tlie strength of a 
chaxge, and the same opinion has been main- 
tained by some eRgineers in titis eountiy: on 
the other hand Dr. Hutton states that the 
wadding produces no such effect. 

In the treatise on gunpowder, Antoid lays 
down a theory respecting the inflammation 
of that material ; he then investigates the 
initial vdodtles of projectiles, and states the 
re.'^ults of his experiments on the resistance 
of the atmosphere. In the treatise on fire- 
arms, having described the metals employed 
in their constrnction, he makes observations 
on the figure, length and windage of guns, 
and on the methods of proving them: he 
compares the effects of howitzers and field- 
pieces, and he gives a chapter ou the firing 
of shells. In the tract on the employment of 
artillery, he begins with the attack of for- 
tresses, the construction of batteries, and the 
formation of mines : he then explains the 
manner of disposing artillery during an action 
in the field ; describes the construction and 
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also the attack and defence of field-works, 
and concludes with the marches and encamp- 
ments of annies. la his account of the at- 
tack and defence of fortresses, he recommends 

tliL' employment of a large proportion of 
mortars for the purpose of throwing shells, 
appearing to prdlier tiiat species of arm to 
howitzers. 

The works of Antoni constitute a com- 
plete course of military engineering, and 
they contributed to that improvement which 
took place in the service of artillery soon 
after they were published. Soldiers camiot 
indeed be formed entirely from books or in 
schools, but they must by such means, under 
the gvidaiice <» persoas who have had op- 
portunities of ^vitne<58ing the practice of w ar, 
acquire a imowledge of the principles of their 
profession before tiiey are ioHled. upon to ful- 
fil its duties. (Vita del D' Antoni, "by Btxlho 
in the Memoires de V Academic des Sciences de 
Tttrin^ 1805. ; D' Antoni, A TrmHse on Gun- 
powder, Sfc, translated by Gflpt* Thomson, 
B. A., London, 1789.) J. N. 

ANTO NI, VINCENZO BERNI DEGLI, 
was bom ontbe 2r)th of April, 1747, at BoIo^j:- 
na. lie studied law in the university of his 
natiTeei^, with tfie reputation of a promising 
young man, and soon after taking his degree 
was appointed professor of civil law. From 
this post he was promoted to be auditor to 
two papal legates in succession. Tn 1 798, he 
was exiled for refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance to the republican government estab- 
lishedby the French in the pontifical states. In 
1799, he was Qumeda member of the regency 
established at Rone hj the Austrians. He sub- 
mitted to the government established by the 
French on their second invasion ; he accepted 
the appointment of commissary-general of 
finance imder it, and after the creation of the 
kingdom of Italy was nominated by Napoleon 
procurator for the king in the court of Cassa- 
tion, and a knight of the Iron crown. On the 
re-establishment of tiie pontifical govern- 
ment, Antoni wa.s offered the appointment of 
president of the court of appeal by Pius VII., 
tnit declined it on acconnt of his age and 
infirmities. Antoni published nian)- Latin 
and Italian essays, some legal pamphlets, 
comedies and fugitive poems, and was mem- 
ber of several academies. He died in 1S28. 
A notice of his life by Count Carlo Pepoli 
has appeared in some of the Journals. ( Sup- 
j^Tnent to the Biographic Uniirr.velh'.) W. W. 

ANTO'NIA G£N& The Antonia Gens 
consisted of two hranches, one patrician, the 
other plebeian, between which, however, no 
consanguinity existed. The Patrician branch 
had the surname Merenda — an appellation 
which, according to Fcstus, signified the mid- 
day meal (Festus, Merenda, Mueller's od, p. 
123.; Nonius, 28. 82.; Isidore, Orujhivs, xx. ' 
2. 12.), and at the present day Merenda, in 
the Neapolitan dialect, has the same mean- 
ing: The Antonii sliared tiiis surname with 



the Comelii, one of whom, Sergius Corne- 
lius Merenda, was consul in b, c. 274. The 
patrician Antonii are of no Importance in 
history. In the Fasti we find of this branch 
onl7— 

Tltoi Antonio* Merenda, 
DeemiTir ■. c. 440. 

n 

Quintus Antoniiu Merenda, 
Trib. MUit. Coaa. Fotot. 
•.0.4S9; 

The Plebeian branch of the Antonia Gens was 
rendered illustrious from B. c. 99 to B. c. 32 
by M. Antonius, the orator, and his grand- 
son Marcus, the triumvir, and subsequently 
by its producing in two collateral female 
lines the emperors Claudius I. and Nero. 
But, until tile age of Augustus, the plebeian 
Antonii had no surnames, with the exception 
of Q. Antonius Balbus, proprsetor of ^udi- 
nia, B. c. 64— <S. After theybeoime flunons 
they claimed descent from Anton, a son of 
Hercules, and, according to Pliny (/7ur4 
Naiwr. viii. 21.), the triumvir, after the 
battle of Pharsalus, appeared in public in a 
chariot drawn by lions, and was so repre- 
sented on medals, in order to remind tiie 
Romans of his divine ancestor. 

After the age of Augustus, the surnames 
of the Antoaaii are nnmerous. Sbny of them, 
however, probably belonged to freed men ; as 
Antonius Fe/ir, freedman of Clauditis (Ta- 
citus, Annab. T. 9. ; Suetonius, Claudiut^ 28.; 
Acts, xxiil. 24.) ; Antonia Hm-mcris, freed- 
woman of Antonia MaximiUa (Pliny, Epis- 
tola, X. 4.); or they were assumed by pro- 
vincial citizens connected by clientage, friend- 
ship, or marriage with members of the Antonia 
Gens. Among the surnames of the Antonii 
under the empire are found the following: — 
Antonius Au.^o, Tacitus, Ilistor. i. 20., No- 
v^Mf id. i. 87. ; Scitumiuus; Martial, Epi- 
(jrammat. iv. 11. ix. 85. ; Flamma, Tacitns, 
iv. 45. The surname Flamma is found also 
in combination with a branch of the Volum- 
nii (Fasti b. c. 306.) ; Primn.s ["Anto- 
nius Pbimus] ; Gnipho, Mma, Liberalis 
[ Aktonius Gnipho ; Musa ; Libebalis] ; 
Atticus, a rhetorician ; Seneca, Suasorice, 2. ; 
Ihifinus, Hiberus, (Fasti), and M. Antonius 
Gordianus, emperor. [(ioRDTANtrs.^ 

The list of the plebeian Antonii, who are 
mentianed in tike Fasti or in history, begins 
with — 

(1.) M. .^ntonuis, 

Mn&ter of Hor«e to 
th« Dictator I'. ConieUni Boflmn, 

B. c. 334. 



(%y L. Antonhit, 

expelled the sanste 
to the Ceiuon, 
•.c.SOK 

« 

(S.) Q. Autuiilus, 

B. c. 190. 
(Livy, xxxTiL 32.) 
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(4») A. Aptoniiu, 

Envoy to Perseus^ 
B. c. 168. 



(fi.) M. Antonio*, 

Tribuiie of tliL- PlfllM, 
B. c. 107. 



(8L) T/. Antoniiu. 

(FriicUn. p. 28G.) 

lo this list. No. I. and S. may have be«n ftther 
MO, and Noi. 4 and ft. brotben, and aoDS of No. t., 
Init tMr rdaeknwbfp to each other la quite onknown. 
L. AiOaiAvu (Mo. 6.j wai detSnded bf M. Ceto. the 



STBMMA OF K. ANTOKIUS TKIUM VIR. 
(1.) C. AnCoidni. 

(2.) v. AnloiJiii Orator, 



(Sw) M. Antoniiu Crctictis, 
Pnetor, B. c. 7G. 



1. Niimitnria 

(childless), 
t. Julia, daughter of 

L. Julius Caesar, 
€;oi.B.O. 90. 



(4.) 



C. Antnnius 
(Hybrida). 
Gee. Bi.0. A. 



(5.) 



(fc) Antonlelbdor <7.) Aotonia Minor 

married 
C Guniniug Gallui, 
Trib. of the Plebi, 

B. c. 56. 



H. AnioDin* 
Triamvlr. 



(8.) M. Antonius Triumvir. 
Cos. B. c. 4-1. II. B. c. 34, 
Triumvir b. c. 43—30, 
married 



(9.) C. Antonfut, 
Praetor Urbanus, 

PonUres. 



(10.) L. Antonius, 
(Piftas), 
Cot. B. c. 4), 
■.ftdS. 



(11.) Aatonia. 
married 
F. Vatiniui, 
Ooi. ■.C.47* 



I. 



a. 



3. 



Fadia, daughter of 
Q. Fa^ (a freedBMa). 

Antonia. [No. (6).] 



(IS.) Antonte ■uuriled U. Lepidiu, 

eon or 
11 Le^iM TriomTlr. 

Fulvla, dau^ter of 
M. Fmlvlai Bambdlo (Qie atamnefer). 



4. 



(130 M. Antonius 
(An^Uiu.) 



(14.) luius Antouiua, 
Coa. B. c. 10. 



Marcella, 

daughter of 
C. Maroellus and Octavia 
Coa. B. o. 60. (litter of Augtutut). 



Octavia, dnttj^hter of 
C. Octaviiis and Atla, 

Frmtor B. c. 61. 
and iliter of AiigmMs. 



(18.) L. AntontuB. 



(16.) Antonia Maioir 
married 
L. Donititu Abenobarbus, 
giandlhther of Nero Imp. 

[AHBNonASBl]. 

Cleopatra, daughter of 
Ptolemaeus Aulctet, 
Queen of Kg> pt, 
B. C. 51—36. 



(17.) Antonia IQnor 

married 
Claudius Driisus Nero 
(Mm of the BmprettLivia). 
CClaupii.] 



<1«.) 



Alexander. 
Tlw Son. 



Glaqpatfa 

Tfae&foon 
mairted Jiiba II., 
king of Mauritania. 

n 



(M.) PtolenunN 



(21.) FtolemKUt. 



(22.) DrutillH, married 



Antoniut Felix, 
Plpocurator of JudaMt 
A. D. 48. 

W.B,D. 
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ANTO'NI A, the elder of the two daughters 
of Caids Antonius Hybkida. She was 
married to her cousin Marcus Aotonius the 
tritmiTir. In the yearB.c. 44 lier Inuband 
alleged publicly in the senate an intrigue with 
Publius Comeliag Dolabella, consul in b. c. 
44, as a reason far Us lumng diToreed her 
three years "before. It seems more probable, 
however, that his own intended espousal of 
Falyia, tiie ireaMij and powerftrl widow of 
Lucius Piso, and Publius Clodins, tribune 
of the Plebs in b. c. 58, was the real motive 
of MareuB Antonias far dismissing Antonia. 
(Cicero^ PhSapie, iLdS.; Flntarcli. hito- 
urns, 9.) W. B. D. 

ANTCyNIA, the younger of the two 
daughters of Caius Antonius Hybrida, 
who married C^us Caninius Gailos, tribune 
of die nebs in b.c. 66. It is not, however, 
certain which was the elder and which the 
younger of the two daughters of Antonius 
Hybrida. Olaadorp in his ''Onomastieon'' 
(p»86.) supposes that Hybrida had only one 
danghter, who married first C. Caninius Gal- 
Ins, and afterwards hat oooain, tiie triumTir 
Antonituu (Valoiiis Mazimii^W. 2. ^ 6.) 

W, B. I). 

ANTCVNI A was the daughter of the 

emperor Claudttts by his first wife ^Elia 
Petina, of the family of Tubero, and was 
bom before her fiidier's aecesaioii to the 
empire. She was married first to Cneius 
Pumpeius Magnus, and secondly to Faustus 
Cornelius Sulla, consul in A.Du 52. Both the 
husbands of Antonia came to violent ends. 
Pompeius was put to death by Claudius, and 
Faustus ^a-Ua. by assMsins at Marseille, by 
command of the emperor Kero, in A. d. 63. 
Tacitus, on the authority of the lost hiiitury 
Pliny the elder, relates that in the con- 
spiracy of Piso (a. d. C6) Antonia was to have 
been produced in the Prfietorian camp as a 
genuine Cffsar in opposition to Nero, who 
was only a Cicsur by adoption. He discredits 
the story, however, because it presupposed 
that Piso would marry Antonia, whereas his 
wiife was living, and his affection for her was 
well known. After the death of Poppsca 
Sabina, and probably during the second 
widowhood of Antonia, Nero wished to marry 
her. On her r^ection of him he caused her 
to he acciused of treasonable designs, perhaps 
on the ground of her alleged share in Fim's 
conspiracy, and she was pnt to death. (Ta- 
citus, Annals, xiv. 57., xv. 53. ; Suetonius, 
Claudius, 27., iVero, 35. ; Dion Cassius, Ix. 4. ; 
Seneca, ApolocyniOKis or De Marie daudii 
Casaris.) W. B. D. 

ANTO^NIA, daughter of Marcus Anto- 
nius the orator. Soon after her ftther^s 
triumph over the Cilician pirates in B. c. 1 02, 
she was carried off by a band of fireebooters, 
and ransomed far a large sum. (Plutarcb, 
Ptmprivfi, 24 W. B. D. 

ANTONIA Major, was the elder of 
the two daughters of Bl AMTomnTB tite tri^ 
79 



umvir and the younger Octavia, sister of 
Augustus Ca;sar. She was bom in B.c. 39, 
and betrothed in her third year, during the 
interviews of Augustus nad Antonius at Ta- 
rentum in n.c. 36, to L. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bns, b^ whom she had three children, Cneius 
Domitius, ihther of the emperor Nero by the 
younger Agrippina, Domitia, and Domitia 
Lepida. [AH£NOBABBi.ji After the death of 
Antonius, Augustas divided a portion of the 
triumvir's personal estate between Antonia 
Ms^or and her sister. Tacitus (Amak, iv. 
44., ziL 64.) makes L. Domitfur Ahenorar- 
bus to marry Antonia Minor. The time of 
her death is unknown. (Dion Carains, 
xItuL 64., 1L 15., Ut. 19. ; Plntaroih, AHkmut, 
33. 87. i VeUehn, iL 72. ; Boeloniiu, Hero, 5.). 

W.B. D 

ANTOVIA BbKOB, was die younger 

daughter of M. Antonius the triumvir and 
Octavia. She was bom about b.c. 36, and 
died in a.dw 97-8. She married Claiiditis 
Dnisns Nero, the yotinger son of the empress 
Livia by her first husband, Claudius Tiberius 
Nerow On the death of Drusus, in B.C. 9, 
Antonia was left with three children, Ger- 
manicus, the husband of the elder Agrippina, 
Livia or Lirilla, who first married Oedus 
Caesar, the son of Agrippa, and after his 
death (n.c. 9) Dmsus, son of the emperor 
Tiberius ; and Ctandhis, afterwards (>m- 
peror. Antonia wa*? prevented by Tiberius 
and Livia from appearing at the fimeral of 
G«miaaieiifl (a.d. 9), that the speelaele of 
her sorrow miflit not increase the popular 
excitement The* ^mdence of Antonia, her 
bean^, her hmg widowhood, imattacked hj 
rumour or suspicion even at the court of Ti- 
berius, and her abstiucuce from political in- 
trigue, inmmred for her univenat esfeson, 
and even soothed the jealous temper of Ti- 
berius. According to Joseph us (^Jewish Antiq, 
xviii. 8.) she was the first to apprise him of hia 
danger from Sejanus. On the discovery of 
the conspiracy to which Drusus, the sou of 
Tiberius, had fallen a victim, Livilla, who, at 
the instigation of Sejanus, Imd poisoned her 
husband (a. d. 23), was given into the custody 
of her mother, Antonia, who shut her up in 
her chamber till she died of hunger, llie 
death of Oermadcus and the crhnes of Li- 
villa were not compensated to Antonia by 
her surviving son Cla ud ius. His stupidity 
made her regard him as a monster, and when 
she would desipnati any one as a blockhead 
she compared him to Claudius. Antonia 
educated her grandson Caligula and his sis- 
ters, the orphan children of Germanicns, 
But her care of them was fruitless, and she 
was the witness of their early and general 
depravity. With his wonted caprice Caligula, 
when emperor, procured for his grandmother 
firom the senate all the honours which liyia, 
the widow of Augustus, had enjoyed, and 
shortly afterwards, by his open neglect, his 
express command, or by even more direct 
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means> oooH<;">r»ned her death. IIo rt fused to 
attend her luiicral, which was hastily and 
privately performed. Her toa Glaadius how- 
ever, after his accession, a?sip^ed to her 
memory a covered chariot (cai'peutuni) on 
days of public procession, and the title of 
Anprttsta. The temple of A&tonia, mentioned 
by I'liny (Hist. NaL xaatv. 10.), was pro- 
bably erected in honour of Antonia Minor. 
(Tacitus, Annals, iii. 3. 18., xi. 3. ; Suetonius, 
Gauiius, 1, 3, 4, 11., Caligula^ 1, 10, 15, 
23, 24., Vvspasianus, 3. ; Dion Cassius, li 
iTiii. 11^ lix. 3.; Valerius Maxlmus, 
ir. 3. § 3. ; Platareh, Antonim, 87.) 

PHny {Hist. Nat., 19., ix. 55.) relates 
of Antonia that she never spat; and that 
lAie had a pet lamprey at ber villa at 
Baulif which :^1ir- adorned with earring!;, and 
which brought many visitors to see her fish- 
preserves.' The euuraeters of Drtttus and 
Antonia Minor are drawn by the author of 
the poem Consolatio ad LLviam Aogustam 
de Morte DnuL** The beauty of Antonia, 
which is commemorated by the historians, is 
confirmed by a medal. The British Museum 
oontains a gold medal of Aatonia with the 
legend " Antonia Aug;tista"on the obverse, 
and Oonstantise Augusti " on the reverse. 
The hair is dressed with great simplicity and 
taste, and the beautiful features express an 
elevated and decided character. W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIA, a daughter of MARcu^4 A \- 
TOKirs CitETicrs, who was married to l*ub- 
lius ^'atinius, consul in b. c. 47. {Schuha 
Bobiemia in Okenmia Orafc m Vatinimn, xii. 
OrelU ed.) W. B. D. 

ANTONIA'NI, ANTONIO, a name 
gtvra by Soprani ( Vite de* Pittori, kc. Caio- 
vesi) to a painter of T/r^vno, rnul :» : vliolar of 
Baroccio, who ssettled lu Cienoa; whictiLauzi 
considers a mistake, and supposes Antonio 
Viviani to be meant £ ViviAia, Antonio.] 

R N W, 

ANTONIA'NO FERllARE'SE, or AN^ 
TO'NIO ALBERTO of Ferrara, of the 
school of Angiolo Gaddi, was the moiit diis- 
tinguished painter of Ferrara of his period. 
About A.D. 1438, he executed some great works 
in the palace of Alberto d'Este ; he painted 
also, according to Vasari, many beautiful 
works at S. Francesco d'Urbino and at Citta 
di Oastello. He died according to Bamlfiildt 
about A. i>. 1450. (Baruffaldi, le Vife<k' piu 
insigni Pittori e ScuUori FerraresL) &. N. W. 

ANTONIA'NO, SITLVIO, was bom at 
Rome on the 31st of December, 1.540. By 
some Neapolitan writers he has been claimed 
as a Neapolitan, and a native of Castello, in 
the diocese of Abruzzo, but this appears to 
he a mistake, originatinff in the fact that his 
fkther, Ibttteo, a man m very hnmble cir- 
cumstances, was from Castello. Silvio, from 
his earliest years, was distinguished for his 
Bingnlar talent for improvisation, which, atthe 
age of ten, procured him the name of "B 
Poetiuo," or the litUe poet," and the patron- 
80 
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age of Cardinal Otto Truchscss, who defray- 
ed the expense of his education iu the learned 
languages. Before he was twelve years old 
he was on one occasion introduced to di.splay 
his talent at an entertainment given by the 
Cardinal Francesco Pisani, where the Car- 
dinal Alessandro Farnese, handing the boy a 
nosegay, told him to present it to some one 
in the company whom he thought most likely 
to become Pope, Silvio, after some hesitation, 
presented it to Cardinal Giovanni Angclo de' 
Medici, and at the same moment bur.st out into 
an extemporaneous poem in liis praise. De' 
Medici, however be might have been pleased^ 
expressed indignation at what he conceived 
to be a concerted scheme to put him out o£ 
countenance, and Farnese could only con- 
' vincc him that the occurrence was unpre- 
meditated, by desiring him to name another 
subject f&r nie display of l^vio's genivs, in 
which the young poet was equally successful. 
In 1555, Hercules the Second, Duke of Fer- 
rara, who was on a visit to Rome, was so 
charmed with the talents of the young 
improvisator, that he took him with him to 
his own dominions, and, at the age of seven- 
teen, appointed him extraordinary professor 
of classical literature at Ferrara, for which 
he was well qualified by his knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin langnages. It was 
about this time that an occurrenet: took place 
which is related by Ricci in a letter to Pigna. 
One day, after a feast at Ricci's villa, near 
; Ferrara, Silvio was entertaining the company 
J with improvising verses to his lyre when a 
nightingale in a neighbouring tree "answered 
to the music, and with such ariitice and 
variety, that you would say he had entered 
into a contest with Silvio." The poet ob- 
served it, and addressed some charming verses 
to the bird as he had just been doing to his 
friends. This beautiful incident probably 
gave rise to the well-known story of the eon- 
test between the musician and the nightingale, 
first related by Strada, in his " Prolusiones," 
which, contain several other anecdotes of 
Antoniano, and were rendered familiar to 
English readers by the well-known lines 
of Crashawe. On the death of Duke Hercu- 
les, in 15.59, Silvio found a new patron in 
the Cardinal Giovanni de' Medici, who was 
elected Pope in that year, and who, on as- 
simiing the name of Pius IV., recalled to 
memory the youth who had prophesied his 
elevation, and simnnoned him to Rome. An- 
toniano was appointed Latin secretary to Car- 
dinal Charles Borromeo, and studied theology 
onder Filippo Neri ; of both of whom he be- 
came the intimate friend. The Pope conferred 
on him the professorship of classical literature 
in the ''Sapienza," or University of R<mie, 
where he lectured with great reputation. On 
one occasion he had twenty-five cardinals 
among his auditors. He txxA priests* orders 
on the 1 2th of June, 1 567, and seems to have 
devoted himself to bis functions with a fervour 
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which deadened his foimer taste for poetry. He 
was one of the five critics to wlioin, in 1574, 
Tasso subiniited the ''Jerusalem Delivered" 
before publicaliou, and Antoniano seriously 
advised him to cancel from the poem all that 
related to love and enchantment as unsuitable 
to the solemnity of the subject. Fortunately 
Tasso did not adopt this advice, and in a 
letter which is printed in his works he de- 
feuded the beautiful fictions which form per- 
haps the principal charm of his delightful 
«pic Antoniano was probably at this time 
of his life a more suitable adyiser to liis fiiend 
cardinal liaronius, who was in the habit of 
oonsoUiog him on all occasioiu with respect 
to his Annals of tiie Church.** He is re- i 
ported, but not on unquestionable authority, 
to have drawn up the Acts of the Milanese 
Council, and to liaye had a share in the Cate> 
chism of the Cotmcil of Trent, and he held 
for twenty-four years the important office of 
secretary to tiie College of Cardinals, in 
which he is said to have displayed his usnal 
&cility in composition by drawing up the 
official doeiunents without hesitation, and 
without a necessity for erasure. His con- 
science was so tender that he repeatedly re- 
fused a bishopric ; hot Clement the Eighth 
insisted on creating him a cardinal, and raised 
him to this dignity on the 3rd of March, 
with the title of San Salvatore in Lauro. 
Antoniano died on the 15tb of August, 1603, 
at the age of sixty-three. 

The works of Antoniano are 1. "Dell* 
Edncazionc Oiristiana de' Figliuoli," Verona, 
1584, 4to., atid since several times reprinted, 
-^a treatise on education written at tbb re- 
quest of his friend St Charles Borromeo. 2. 
" Orationes XIII.," Rome, ICIO, 4to., — thir- 
teen orations on different occasions, collected 
by Giuseppe OastigUone, who has prefixed a 
life of the author. Some other orations in- 
serted in dilFerent collections, some prefaces 
to works which he edited, and of all his 
poetical productions tiiree sonnets only, are 
enumerated by Mazzuehelli as the remainder 
of the printed works of Antoniano. Several 
other works which are mentiotted in J8cher*s 
account of him are in all probability manu- 
scripts only, as is shown by Mazzuehelli, 
whose life Antoniano is even more than 
usually elaborate and correct, and leaves very 
little to be added by Tirahoschi. (Mazzu- 
ehelli, Scrittori (T Italia, I 856—860.; Tira- 
hoschi, Sloria (hUa Letteratura Italiana, edit, 
of 1779, vii. parte 3. p. 192., &c.; Seraisi, 
Vita del Tasso, edit, of 1790, i. 219., &c. ; 
Strada, Prolusionea Academical edit* of 1631. 
p. 166, 240., &c.) T. W, 

ANTONIA'SSO, a Roman painter of the 
beginninr:^ of the sixteenth centnry, men- 
tioned liy Vtisari in the life of Fiiippino 
Lippi, the son of Fra Filippo Lippi. He 
states that Maestro Lanzilago of Padua, and 
Antonio called Antoniasso Romano, two of 
the best painters at Rome of that time, were 
VOL. HI. 



required to estimate the value of the fres- 
coes of Fiiippino, painted for the cardinal 
Caraffa in his chapel in the church of the 
Minerva ; they valued them at two thousand 
ducats in gold, including the expenses of 
ultramarine and assistants. There does not 
appear to be any mention of these painters 
elsewhere. (Vanri, VUe di JfOori, |^e.) 

R. N. W. 

ANTCNIDES VAN DER GOES, JO- 
HANNES, a distinguished Dutch poet of 
the seventeenth century, was born at Goes, 
in Zeeland, May 3rd, 1647. About four 
yeai"S afterwards his parents removed to Am- 
sterdam, where he was first educated, and 
had subsequently a course of piTvate instruc- 
tion in the Greek and Latin classics from 
Cocceitts, conrector of the Latin school at 
Haarlem. His first poetical attempts were 
in Latin ; his next consisted of translations 
from the Roman poets, done chiefiy as exer- 
cises of ver^eation and style in his native 
language ; after which appeared Ms tragedy, 
" Trazil of overroiupelt Sina," and his poem 
entitled Bellona aan band,*' two prodnetfknis 
that obtained for him the most flattering 
commendations frum Vondel and other liter- 
ary men, and likewise great pofndarity with 
readers in general. Thus encouraged, he 
undertook his principal work, the "jy- 
stroom," a sort of epic description of tibe 
river Ij or Y, wliich was published in 1671, 
and was receiv ed with a degree of enthusiasm 
that nowappearsgreatly exaggmted. Itmay 
fairly be styled a national poem, being so 
essentially local, and consequently limited in 
interest, that it has little at^otion for the 
readers of other countries ; and though it 
abounds with fine passages and striking epi- 
sodes, it seems upon the whole too artificial, 
forced, and laboured ; and what is intended 
for sublimity is freqnentlynobetter than pom- 
pous Tvombast. Some years afterwards he com- 
menced an epic or murative poem fotmded 
on the history of St Fatil, bat did not liv6 to 
make any grr i! { i ngress with it. Hc died 
September 18th, 1684, in consequence of 
breaking a blood-yessd. 

In his circumstances Antonldes was very 
much straitened, and it was only through the 
asdstaace of firiends that he was enabled to 
prepare himself for the medical profession, 
which he practised for a while, but afterwards 
gave up on obtaining an appointment in 
the Dutch admiralty. The year after his 
death his works were first published in a col- 
lected form by his father ; were reprinted in 
1705, and again in 1714 with a portrait by 
Bakhuizen, engraved by P. Van Gunst. 
(Geysbeek, Biographisch^AjUeioguck IFoor- 
denboeck ; De Vries.) W, II. L. 

ANTO'NIDES, JOHANNES, an Arabic 
scholar, who was born at Alkmaar in Hol- 
land, is known by his work " Pauli Apostoli 
Epistola ad Titum, Arabice ; cum J. An- 
tmuim Alcmariani interlineari Versione Lfr* 

o 
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tina ad Verhum." Leiden, 1612, 4to. This 
text is the same .is that in Erpenius's Arabic 
New Testament From a letter written in 
1612 by ErpeniiM to Isaac Casaubon, we 
learn that Antonidcs bad picked up some 
knowK'dge of Arabic when in the service 
of the learned Rwheleog ; that he had fur- 
ther imprvred tunwelf by half a yearns in- 
tercourse with an Arab resident at Amster- 
dam ; and that he was permitted to lecture 
gmtaitoosly in the umrenity, Leiden^ for a 
year, in order that this test of his attain- 
ments should decide whether he should re- 
ceive a pcofiessOTRlup. In this hope the far 
pnperior acquirements of Erpenius himself 
may iiuve contributed to disapjwint him ; for, 
in all probability, he lost his election : al- 
though nothing more isrecordedof the rest of 
his life. (Le Long ex ed. Masefa, BihHo^ 
Sacr. ii. I. l.'^4. ; Schnurrer, Biblioth. Arab. 
p. 354. i Is. Casaubon, EpistoUSf R(rtterdam, 
1709, p. 666.) J.N— n. 
ANT(yNU>ES NEBDENTTS. {Yax m 

LlNDEll.i 

ANTaNIDES. THEODOHUS^ a pastor 

in the church of Friesla!id, is known as the 
author of some conimeutaries, in the Dutch 
language, on the Epistles of James» of Peter 
and of Jude, and on the book of Job, whieh 
were severally printed in 4tu. at Leeuwarden, 
lietween the years 1693 and 1700. Those 
on the Mew Testament receive some com- 
mendations fh)m Walch for their learning 
and diligence ; and the cliief censure which 
the author meets with is directed against bis 
myatieal flystem of interpretation. Of this 
tendency his comnientary on Job affords a 
striking example, as he considers Job's three- 
fold state to typify the Chnstian church in 
its early prosperity, in its persecution by 
Anticlirist, and in its restoration to pristine 
purity at the Reformation. (Walcht Bihlioih. 
T/icoi. Sel, iv. 74.'^. 753. j RoeenmiUler, Scho- 
lia in Jobum, p. xxx.) J. N — n. 

ANTONI'NA ^tm¥lva\ the wife of 
Belisarios, was bom in a.i>. 499. Her parents 
were an actress and a charioteer. The pro- 
fession of both wius esteemed degrading ; tlie 
character of the former was in&mous ; and, 
according to Prooopius, who must not how- 
ever be implicitly believed, their daughter's 
reputation was indifferent. Antonina's iirst 
husband was noble, although not wealthy. 
Of their several' children, a son, Photius, 
and a daughter, afterwards married to Hil- 
diger, an officer of distinguished merit, are 
alone remembered. Antonina filled the post 
of ludy of the bedchamber ({iwffrjf; to The- 
odora, the wife of Justinian I., an office which 
conferred on her the rank of patrician. She 
married BeliSBrins between January, a. d. ftZ2, 
and June, 533, during his residence at Con- 
stantinople, in the interval between his Per- 
aian and Aflriean expe^ions. Besides great 
personal charms, Antonina possessed unnsnal 
powers of fascination (the vulgar imputed them 
82 



to witchcraft), by which, notwithstanding her 
infidelities, she secured the affections of her 
husband. She accompanied Belisarius on his 
African campai|p (a. d. 533 — 935) a^nst the 
Vandals ; and m his Italian expedition (a. d. 

— 540) against the Ostrogoths. On it*; jni-s- 
sage to Africa the fleet was becalmed between 
Zante and SicQy, and etren Belisarius and his 
stalT would hav f s ' t fl'- red from tb i Tit of water 
but for the care ot Antonina, who itad secured 
a supply in glass bottles boried in sand in the 
shij)'s hold. In the Italian war she hired re- 
cruits, escorteid convoys, collected provisions, 
and presided at military councils ; and her 
energy detected and punished the treachery 
of Pope Silverius, who had betraj ed Rome to 
the Goths, and the mutiny of Constant ine, 
who* attempted the life of his general, Beli- 
sarins. Her intrigoe wi^ a youth, named 
Theotlosius, was disclosed by one of her at- 
tendants, and even by her son Photius, to 
BeHaarina. Bat the discovery proved the 
destruction of the informers. Antonina was 
at first imprisoned by her husband, but was 
released through the uiflnenoe or by the com- 
i mand of the empress Theodora, whose gra- 
titude Antonina had merited by the removal 
of John the Cappadocian, Justinian's minister, 
and Theodora's enemy. Photni-^ ti as thrown 
into a dungeon, bunislied, and hually driven 
into a convent Macedonia, the attendaiit* 
was put to the torture ; and Belisarius was 
recalled irom the Persian frontier, whither 
he had been .sent in a.d. 541, stripped of his 
offices, and heavily fined. A complete re- 
conciliation with Antonina was the price of 
his restoration to his iiii1it::ry command and 
to a portion of his large estates. Antonina 
did not accompany her hnsband in hk last 
Persian campaign. She remained at Con- 
stantinople with Tlieudosius. But the death 
of her lover revived the affections of Beli- 
sarius; and Antonina either formed no second 
attachment or became more circumspect in 
her conduct By Belisarias she had one 
daughter, Joannina, bom in the latter end of 
a. d. 533, since in 549 she was sixteen years 
of age. Joannina, during the absence of An- 
tonina and Belisarius in Italy, was contracted 
by Theodora to her nephew, or ratiier her 
son, Anastaslus. The wealtli of Belisarius 
was the inducement to the match. But on 
Antonina's return to Constantinopte, after 

Theodora's death, the <-'>ntr:irt ■^vn'; nnnnll 'd, 
although the reputation, tlie hoiu)ur, and 
perhaps the affections of Joannina were sacri- 
ficed by its dissolution. After the final dis- 
grace and the death of Belisarius, Antonina 
retired into a convent, where she died after 
the year 565. (Prooopius, Anecdota and 
De BeJlo Gothico. The former work must 
J be read with great allowance : the latter 
without much distrust ; Gibbon, i>ec/nte and 
FaU,yn\. eh. 41. p. 868<~269. Ifilman^s ed.; 
Lord :M iliori, / v; of BeHtorius.) [Beli- 
sarius i TU£OJ>ORA.] W. B. D. 
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ANTONl'NI, ANNI'BALE, the author 
of aeveral respectable books intcuded to f&ci- 
Htate tiie itady of the Italian langiiage, lived 
during the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Ue was born near Salerno, and is said 
to have been a brother of tte Baron Giuseppe. 
An.iihalp, after wandering!: through most of the 
principal countries in Europe, settled at I^aris 
as a teacher of his native tongue ; and was 
well known hi that character for twenty-five 
vears, under the title of the Abbe Antoniui. 
At length he returned to Italy, where he died 
in 1 7 55. He was the author of an Italian 
Grammar for the use of Frenchmen, first pub- 
lished at Paris in 1726, l2nio.,and again, with 
improvementg, in 1729, 12mo. Better known, 
and (fbr a long time) greatly more esteemed, 
was another Avork of his, the " Dictionnaire 
Italien, Latin« et Fran^aiSt" first published at 
Ftoia in 17S6t S Tola. 4to. He saperintended 
also sevcnil editions of Italian classics, chiefly 
designed for the use of students. The fol- 
lowing list of such editions, althoo^ Ihller 
than Mazzuchelli's, is probably not quite 
complete : — the " I'ruse e Kime di Mon- 
signor Giovanni della Casa," Paris, 1729, 
I2mo.; the " Italia Liberata dai Goti," of 
Trissino, 1729, 3 vols. 8vo. ; a collection 
of " Rime scelte de' piu illustri Pocti Ita- 
liani," Paris (really London), 1731, 2 vols. 
12mo. ; Ariosto's *' Orlando Forioso,'* Paris, 
1746, irr.R, 1777, 4 vols. 12mo. There are 
also attributed to him two other works : 
** M^moires et AVantttres d^m Homme de 
Qualite, qui s'est retire du Monde," Paris, 
1726, 2 vols. 12 mo.; and a French prose 
translation of the Rnwtan Satires of Prince 
Cantomir, London, 1750, I'imo. (Mazzu- 
Chelii, Srnltfri (f Italiii ; Erseh und Grulier, 
Alli/ciiu'inc Kiiri/clopiidli'.) W. S. 

ANTOM NI, FILIPPO, an Italian anti- 
quary of small note, lived in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. He was a 
natire of Sarzina in Umbria, the ancient 
Sarrina, where Plautus the poet was born; 
and, having embraced the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, he became parish-priest of Sapigno, 
a place near his native town, -whose name 
reminds us of the " Sapinia tribns " of Livy, 
(lib. xxx'u cap. 2.). Antonini's published 
writings were the following : 1. " Discorsi 
deir Antichitd di Sarzina," Sarzina, \C,07, 
4to. This work, translated into i^atiu by 
Havercamp, was inserted in Grasvius's " The- 
saurus Antiquitatiiin Ttalice," totn.vii. part 2 : 
and the editor of the collection, in the preface 
of the volume, has set down the few facts 
known in regard to the writer. 2. "Sup- 
plemento della Cronaca ^ Vermcchio, Terra 
della Diocesi di Rimini," Rologna, 1621, 4to. 
(Maaxuchelli, OcritUu-i tT JtaHa; Grasvins, 
7%esaiirtf* Italia,) W. S. 

ANTONl'NI, GIUSEPPF., Tvnn r, of San 
Biase near Salerno, was a contem|K>rary, and 
(as it is understood) an elder brother, of the 
Abb6 Annihaic. He is the anihor of a work 



called " La Lucania," 1749, 4to., which treats 
of the antiquities of the province whf»e name 
it bears. There are also from his pen two 

letters containing observations upon points in 
Neapolitan geography, and addressed to Mat- 
teo d'Egizio, Naples, 1750, 8to. (Mazzn- 
Cholli, Srn'tfori (Tltalid.) W. S. 

ANTONI'NUS. This name is given on 
medals to six of the Roman Ca^rs, — An- 
toninus Pius, INI. Aurelius, L. Commndns, 
Caracalla, Diadumenianus, and £lagabalus, 
all of whom, except Antonisos Pius, will be 
found under the several names here enitmcr- 
ated. The rules for distinguishing the medals 
of these several emperors are given by Ilasche, 
" Lexicon Eei Nnmarise." Locius Vems and 
Geta are also mentbned as bearing this name 
(Capitol in us, ^^ac7•int^.s, :\.) ; hut it does not 
occur on extant medals or inscriptions. An- 
nins Galertiis alao bore tbe name of Antoni- 
nus, but he WM never Cteaar. [Axtomincs 
P1U8.3 G. L. 

ANTONI NUS, a Roman senator, eon- 
temporary' with Pausanias, erected, or caused 
to be erected, several buildiugs at EpidauniK. 
He built the baths of i'Elsculaptus; tbe temple 
of the gods, called Epidot{c ; and a temple of 
health ('Tyttla), dedicated to iE^culapius and 
Apollo, the Egj-ptians ; he restored also the 
portico called that of Cotys ; and he con- 
structed a reservoir {f\vTpov) for the Epi- 
daurians. (Pausanias, ii. 27.) H. N. W. 

ANTONl'NUS (•An-ctfvo'oOi a Greek phi- 
losopher of EoYPT, the son of Eustathius and 
Sosipatra. He lived in or shortly after the 
reiga of the emperor Constantine the Great, 
and belonged to the school of tbe New Platon- 
ists. He lived at first at Alexandria, but after- 
wards established a school near the Caiiopic 
mouth of the Nile, where he devoted himself 
entirely to those who sought his instruction, 
ill order to fulfil a prophecy which his mother 
had uttered respecting him. Great numbers 
of young people flocked to his school, and he 
and his ffisetples were very xealous in np- 
holding the ancient pagan rites, though he 
was convinced of the great change wiiich 
was going to take place in the religions 
affairs of tlie world, for he used to tell his 
pupils, that after his death the temples of the 
gods would be mined, and that utter dark- 
ness would come over mankind. His pur- 
suits were principally of a mystical nature; 
but in his outward conduct there was nothin|f 
to distinguish him from other persons, pro- 
bably because he feared the persecution of 
the emperor. He ajipears to liave died shortly 
before the year a.i>, 391, when the worship 
of the pagan idols was finally prohibited by 
the edicts of the Emperor Theodosius I., and 
thus his prophecy was realised. (Eunapius, 
Vita JBaesih p. 68—77. ei Antwerp, 1568.) 

L. S- 

ANTONI'NUS HONORA'TUS, bishop 
of Oomrtaintina, or CirtB,in Africa, was living 
about A. n. 437, the year iq which Qttsaaana, 
Q 2 
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king of the Vandals, Tx'gan his persecution 
of the Catholic Christians. In some MSS. 
he is called Honoratiu, in otheis, Antoninns» 

but in thf best the two names are com- 
bined. We possess a Latin epistle of An- 
toninus Honoratus, wbioh has reference to 
the persecution nndor Genscric : it is ad- 
dressed to Arcadios, a conl't'ssor, wlio was 
exiled by the Vandal king, and afterwards 
died a martjT for refusing; to crahraec the 
Arian heresy. The epistle in au exhurta- 
tion to hear up against the sufferings of 
the persecution for Christ's sake. It is 
written in a simple and elegant style, and 
breathes the true spirit of the apostolic 
times. It is printed in liaronius, " Aonales 
ad Ann. 437,^ and in the Bibliotheca Ptt> 
truni," viii. Ofi.T. (Cave, Scriplorum Ecclc- 
siast. Historia LiterariOy i. 33d. ed. London ; 
Fabricitu» BitiUoA. Lot, Media et h^fima 
JEUttis, i. 315. &c.) L. S. 

ANTONINUS LIBERA'LIS Cf^yrwphos 
A»fitpi\is\ ft Oredc writer of uncertain date, 
who is generally supposed to have lived about 
A. i>. 1 50. Respecting liii> life no notice has 
come down to us, and he is not even men- 
tioned by any ancient author. There exists 
under his name a work entitled VLrranop^bSTtniv 
Hvvayurfi), that is, " A Collection of Mythical 
Metamoinhoees." It contains forty-one tales ; 
each of them fills a chapter, at the head of 
which the author, in most cases, nientums tlie 
ancient writers from whom he took his ac- 
coontSb These writers are Nicander, Boras, 
Areus, Simmias of Rho<les, Didjinarchus, 
Antigonus, AiK>llouiu.s RIukHus, and others. 
As the works of these writers are lost, the 
compilation of Antoninus Liberalis is of some 
value in regard to ancient mythology. But 
it is a very poor snhstitnte for the originals. 
His narratives are written without taste or 
elegance, and as compositions they are with- 
out merit- The first edition is that of Xy- 
lander (Jtasel, 8vo.). It was made 

fhmi a IfSL now at Heidelberg, which was 
tluMi the only one known. It is printed with 
the "Erotica" of ParthenioSf and is accom- 
panied by ft Latin translation by Xylander. 
The subsequent editions of Gale and Muncker 
are little more than reprints of the first. The 
edition of Verheyk (Leiden, 1774, 8vo.) is 
much better ; it contains the notes of several 
commentators. Little progress was made in 
emending the text until the discovery of the 
Paris MS., from which G. A. Koch derived 
mneh assistance for his edition (Leipzig, 
1832, Bvo.), which contains nearly all the 
notes of his predecessors together with some 
rahable notes of his own. The most reeent 
edition is tliat of A. Westermann, in his 
" Scriptores Poeticffi Historia; Grajci," Braun- 
schweig, 1842, 8to. (Bast, Eputola eritica ad 
Jioisstitiade super AnUmino Liberali, Parthenio 
ct ArinUeneto, ed. Wiedeburg et Schaefer, 
Leipzig, 1809, 8vo.; Koch and Wsstermann's 
Prefiices to their editions.) h, & 
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ANTONI NUS, MARCUS AUREXIUS. 
r AuREUvs, Mabcus.1 
ANTONrNtrs PlUa The complete 

name of Antoninus as given by Capitolinus 
is Titus Aurelius Fulvus Boionius Antoninus. 
On some medals, which were struck after his 
adoption by Hadrian, his name is Titus iElias 
Tppsar Antoninus Pius, and Titus iEIios 
Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius. His 
father's family belonged to the Roniit-^ c lf^ny 
of Nemausus (Isimes). llis paternal grand- 
father, Titus Aurelius Fulvus, was twice 
consul and praifect of Rome ; and his father, 
Aurelius Fulvus, also attained the consulship. 
His motlier's name was Arria Fadilla, and 
his mother's father was T. Arrius Antoninus, 
who was twice consnL The name Boionius 
Mas derivi'd from his mother's mother. An- 
toninus Pius was bom on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, A. o. 86, in the reign of Domitian, m 
u villa at Lanurium (Civita Lavinia); but he 
was educated at Lorium, a small place on the 
Aurelian road, near the mouth of the Hber, 
under the care successively of his paternal 
uud maternal grandluthers. His numerous 
family comiectioiis brought him wealth, and 
made the way easy to the honours of the 
state. lie was successively quoistor, praetor, 
and consul with L. Catilius Severus, a. d. 
120. Antoninus was fond of agriculture and 
<^a mral lii^, and when Hadrian distributed 
Italy into four divisions, and placed a consular 
over each, he gave to Antoninus the admi- 
nistratlon of HM division in which his pro- 
perty was situated. It was some time before 
he went as proconsul to the province of Asia 
that he married Annia Galeria Faustina, the 
daughter of Annius Vents. He administered 
his province with wisdom and eipiity, and his 
credntous biographer, Capitolinus, mentlous 
many omens of his future elevation which 
occurred during his residence in Asia. On 
his return he was much consulted by Ha- 
drian, and on the death of .^lios Vema he 
was adopted by Hadrian, early in the year 
A. D. ins ; but at the same time he was re- 
quired to adopt Mxucus Annius Verus, the 
son of his wife^s brother, and Lueins Ceionios 
Commodus, the son of .'Elius \'erus, both at 
whom were afterwanhi emperors under the 
names respectively of Aurelius and Verus. 
According to Dion Ca.S3iu8 he had no male 
issue living at the time of his adoptiou. He 
was immediately associated with Hadrian in 
the proconsular authority, and made his col- 
league in the tribuneship. 

Chi the death of Hadrian, at the beginnings 
of July, A.n. |38» Antoninus becune his suc- 
cessor. On this occasion he allowed his w ife, 
Faustina, to take the title of Augusta, which 
appears on her medals, and the emperor him* 
seft received from the senate the appellation 
Pius. Many reasons, some of them very 
absurd, have been assigned by the historians 
for the name of Pius ; birt as the Latin word 
Pins is properly used to express all the 
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virtues nf domestic and social life, and also 
regard to religioiui duties, this honoarablt; 
title was most probably conferred as being 
expressive of tlie peneral oxpelU'iicc of liis 
character, wliich bad becu well tried before 
hifl teoenion to the imperial power. Xiphi- 
linns says (for the history <k Antoninus by 
Dion Cassins was lost even in the time of 
Xiphilinus) that the title -was conferred by 
tbe senate shortly after the death of Hadrian, 
to eonnnemorate the filial affection of Anto- 
niniis in nrjring tho imwillinfr senate to pay 
to Hadrian the usual tokens of respect paid 
to a deceased emperor. Xiphilinus repre- 
sents the senate as indignant ap^ainst Hadrian 
Ibr his severity to some of their body, and 
Antoninus as endeavouring to bend them by 
bis entreaties, to which the senate at last 
yieldtd ; but Xiphilinus adds, pertinently 
enough, they were somewhat afraid of the 
soldiers. If the story is true, it may simply 
show that the senate, pretuining on the good 
temper of Antoninns, aflFected a power which 
ther well knew they could not exercise. 

The Wography of Capitolinns, which is 
almost the only source for the lift" of Anto- 
ninus, does not enable us to trace the public 
events of his reign with noch precinon. An- 
toninus apparently never left Italy after his 
accession but various wars were carried on 
by his legati in distant provinces. LoUios 
TVbicus defeated the Britons in A. d. 140 
and the years immediately following, and 
constructed the wall and ditch commonly 
called the Wall of Antonintis, which extended 
from the Clyde to the Forth, a distance of 
about thirty-six miles. Tbe Iifanri of Africa 
•were compelled to sne for peace : and the 
Gerumusi, the Daciuns, and the rebellious 
Jews were kept down by the activity of his 
commanders. Rebellions also in Acha^a and 
Egypt were put down ; and the Alani, a rest- 
less Asiatic tribe, -were kept in check. Pha- 
rasmanes, a king of the Iberi, visited the 
emperor at Rome ; the Lasi, probably a tribe 
bordering; on the Caucasus, received from 
hiui a king Pacorus ; and the Parthian king 
was induced to de^ ftom an invanon or 
Armenia simj)lj' by the letters of AntoninTis. 
It appears from his settling a dispute between 
one of his procurators and Rhoemetalees, a 
king of Bosporus, that the Tauric Chersonese 
was at this time under Roman influence. 
The inhabitants of Olbia, a Greek colony on 
the Borj-sthencs (Dnieper), asked for the 
emperor's assistance against the Tauroscytha», 
probably one of the nomadic tribes of that 
neighbourhood ; and the Tanroscythis were 
oompelied to give hostages to the people of 
Olbia. If the emperor was not himself war- 
like, he had able commanders i and bis reign 
of more than twenty>two yeass was a happy 
period for the Roman empire. 

It was his policy to continue good go- 
▼emora in their provinces for seven and 
nine years. The imperial procoiatorSt who 
85 



' collected the revenue of the Fi.scns, -"r, rr in- 
structed to do it with moderation, and those 
who violated these orders were called to 
account. The name of Pater Patriae ( Father 
of his Country) was conferred upon Anto- 
ninus by the senate for his various acts of 
munificence ; a title which appears on some 
of his medals. Under his equitable rule all 
the provinces flourished. Only one person 
is mentioned as having been put to death in 
bis reign for tresson, Attilins Tatianus, who 
was condemned by the senate ; but the em- 
peror forbade iuquiry as to his accomplices, 
and treated die ertminal's son with kindness. 
He kept himself well acquainted with the 
state of the provinces and the revenue ; and 
in his own expenses he was frugal without 
meanness, and yet liberal enough to avoid all 
censure. In a word, his character by Capi- 
tolinns is one of unmixed panegyric. 

He erected at Rome a temple in honour of 
Hadrian, and tlie mausoleum of Hadrian ; 
and he restored, among other buildings, the 
temple of Agrippa, the Pons Sublicius, the 
ports of Caieta and Tarracina, the aqueduct 
of \[i'"iun, and the temples of Lanuvium- 
At Lorium, where he had spent his youth, 
he erected a palace. He was also liberal in 
his grants to many cities, for the erection 
of new and the reparation of old buildings* 
He pleased the Romans by the magnificence 
of his ganif s : on one occasion he exhi- 
bited a hundred lions at once ; and even the 
crocodile and hippopotamus were brought 
from the Nile to gratify the pofNdace of 
Home. 

His biographer mentions, among the easaal> 

ties of his reign, a famine, the fall of a circus, 
and a great fire at Rome, which destroyed 
three hundred and forty insulae and houses. 
A great earthquake damaged the cities of 
Asia and Rhodes, but the emperor contributed 
munificently to their restoration. 

An extract from Modestinus, contained in 
the Digest (27. tit 1. «. 6. ) quotes a rescript of 
Antoninus, addressed to the proviiicr of \ si i, 
but which was interpreted to have a general 
application. This rescript gave to certain 
classes of persons who are there named, im- 
munities from certain duties, to which other 
persons were liable, and also from the offices 
of tutor and curator : in the smaller cities the 
emperor allowed four physieiaus, three so- 
phists or rhetoricians, atiJ as many gramma- 
rians to enjoy these privileges ; in the larger, 
seven physicians, four sophists, and four 
grammarians ; and in the largest cities, ten 
physicians, five rhetoricians, and as many 
gramniarians. This rescript does not apply 
to the number of persons who were to prac- 
tise any of these professions, but merely 
determines how many might enjoy tbe pri • 
vileges in the respective towns in \\ hich they 
practised. 'I'he ol^ect of the rescript was 
the public benefit, for many of the duties to 
which citisens were liable would interfere 
o 3 
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materially with the practice of nudicine, or 
the profession of a teacher. As to teachers 
of plukMophy, the same rescript fixed no 
number; and it says that this was because phi- 
losophers were few, and that those who were 
rich would not object to contribute from their 
means to the service of their cities, and that 
if they ihoaM be greedy of their salMtance, 
they were not philosophers. Capitollnus 
says that Autooinas gave rhetoricians and 
phQo0ophers m aU the provinces hononrB 
(honores) and salaries, a statement -which has 
been supposed to show either that Pius altered 
or Tiolated his own rescript, or thatCapi- 
tolinns is mistaken in jissi^nin^ tlie grant of 
salaries to Antoninus instead of Marcus Au- 
relius. Bnt it is possible that CapttoUuns is 
not mistaken : the rescript of the emperor 
applied to exemptions (excusationes) from 
dudes (munera) ; it says nothing of any thing 
given ; it only applies to what physicians 
and others were not required to do. It is 
quite consistent with this, that they might 
receive honours (honores) and salaries. 

Antonintts publidied many edicts and re> 
scripts, and his age is one of great import- 
ance for the historv of Roman jurisprudence. 
In the Digest he u called Drrm Fiiu. Ca- 
pitolinus mentions among the jurists, whose 
services he employed, Umidius Verus, Sal- 
vias Valens, Volusius Metianus, Ulpius Mar- 
celhis, and Javolcnus. He omits Gains, who 
commenced his book of Institutes under the 
reign of Pins, and completed it in the reign 
of his successor Aurelius. Several of the 
rescripts and constitutions of Pius are (Quoted 
by Gains. (Index to Ooeaehen'a ediuoii of 
Gains.) 

In me tlurd year of his reign, his wife 
Faustina died. Rej>ort accused her of too 
great freedom, but C2apitolinus does not pre- 
cisely say what he means hy those wmds ; 
but he adds that the omporor submitted with 
sorrow to what he could not prevent. On 
her death, Faustina received from the senate 
the honour of deification, of games, and of a 
temple and priests. This temple was erected 
in the Fovom Romanum; the hexastyle 
portioo and the return columns, which are of 
the Corinthian order, still support a large 
part of the entablature. The entablature con- 
tains the dedicatory inscription to Antoninus 
and Faustina. Antoninus also eommemorated 
the name of hi?^ '.nfo hy an establishment for 
the support of young females (puella: ali- 
mentanaB), who were called Fanstiniang — a 
name which is also recorded on medal;;. By 
his wife he had four children, one of whom, 
Annia Faustina, married her cousin Marcus 
Aurelius. TTis daughter Aurelia died before 
be visited Asia as proconsul. Nothing is 
known of his sons M. Galerius and H. Au- 
relius Fulvus Autouinus. The name of 
Galerius occurs on a Greek colu, but without 
the title of Ca'sar. From an expression in 
CapitoUnus ( c 9.) it appears that the emperor 



had a - n::i uhiue (concubinn>, rts his successor 
Aurcliuil had; but thii>, which has given 
scandal to some of the admirers of Aurelius^ 
is capable of an easy explanation. [Avbeliu^ 
Marccs.] 

Antoninus died at Lorium on the 7th of 
March (a. o. 161), in the seventieth year 
of his ag« aceording to CapitoHnns, but in his 

seventy-fifth, if the date of his birth is rightly 

SLven. He was buried in the tomb of Hadrian. 
Lceorj&ig to thepraetiee of the lUnnans, he 
received tlie honour of deification ( Divus ) ; 
and games, a temple, and a college of priests 
V ere institnted to commemorate his virtues. 
His successors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus erected a column to his memory, with 
the inscription '^Divo Antonino Augosto 
Pio Antonlnu.s .^ngiistns et Verus Augustus 
Filii:" " To the Divine Antoninus Augustus 
Pius Antoninus and Verus Augusti Sons." 
It consisted of a single piece of red granite 
standing on a white marble pedestal : it was 
discovered at Rome in 1709, on the Monte 
Citoriob and was used in the restoration of 
the obelisks erected by Fius VI. This column 
is represented on some of the coins, struck in 
honour of Antoninus Pius, as enclosed by a 
fence. 

Antoninus ^as tall and handsome ; the 
character of the face ou his medals is pleasing 
and dignified. His mode of life was abate" 
mious : h»^ ki-id and courteous to all per- 
sons, regular ni Ins attention to business, and 
just in all his administration: if we may 
trust the biography of Capitollnus, both as 
a prince and a man he has seldom had iiis 
equal. Though there is little known of him 
except from CapitoUnus, there is nothing 
that throws doubt on the fidelity of his 
biographer. 

The toleration of Antoninus towards the 
Christians has been urged as a ftvonrable 
part of his character. It is consistent with his 
general good sense and moderation to suppose 
that he did not persecute them ; but the 
rescript in favour of the Christians, -which is 
by some authorities attributed to him, is by 
others attributed to M. Aurelius, and its 
genuineness may eren be alta|pether called in 
question. 

The medals of Pius are very numerous. 
The reverses of many of the Roman medals 
commemorate the emperor^s virtues and 
munificence ; and his name is recorded on 
the coins of numerous Greek cities. The 
busts of Antoninus Pius are also nnmerous. 
Many statues and remains of sculpture have 
been found in the villa of Antoninus at La- 
nuvium. 

A few short letters of Antoninus are con- 
tained in the collection of letters of Fronto, 
published by Mai, 8vo. Rome, 1823. 

'J'he Mork called " Antoniui Itinerarium" 
cauuot be a&cribtd to the time of either An- 
toninus Pius or his successor. There is no 
evidence that soch an Itinerary was corn- 
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pikti by the order of either of these emperors. J 
In the MSS. it is severally ascribed to Julias 
Cffisar, Aatoriii<^ Augustus and Antoninus ' 
Augustus, a variation which renders the au- 
thorship uncertain, even if we should admit 
that the correct title of the work would de- 
termine the period when it was drawn up ; 
but this cannot be admitted. Besides this, it 
is not certain to whom the title Antominns 
Augustus Mongs [ANTONnnrs], if that he 
the right readin;^. The w ork now called the 
Antonine Itinerary contains all the chief 
TtmiM in Italy and in the pravinces, which 
an- indicated by the names of the places upon 
them, and the distance between them in Ro- 
man miles. Under the article iEthiens there 
is a notice of a survey of the Roman trorld 
Mhich, according to JSthicus, was began in 
the consulship of Marcus Antonius and C. 
Julius Ca;sar, tj. c. 44 it -vras completed 
under Augustus Caesar. There is uothiug 
improbable in this Statement, aeoordiiig to 
which a kind of survey of the empire iras 
commenced in the last year of the Dictator 
Ctesar's life and completed under his succes- 
sor Augustus. The work of Marcos Vip- 
sanins Agrippa, called his Conunentarii," 
■which is several times mentioned by Pliny, i 
appears according to bim to have been de» 
signed as the Ibondatitni of a map of the 
world. But it is not improbable that the ma- 
terials which Agrippa collected, may either 
have been deriyedlktMn the survey mentioned 
in ;T!tliicus or may have formed part of it. 
However this may be, the history of the 
comirifaittioii caUed the Antonine Itinerary is 
unknown. It may be safely asstimcd that 
the compilation was a work of some time, 
and in the absence of other cffidence, it may 
be considered to have been commenc»?d under 
the Dictator Cassar, completed under Au- 
gustus, and from time to time altered and 
corrected under subsequent emperors. Thus 
for instance, the Itinerary mentions the great 
vallum of Septimius Severus in Britain ; but 
the reign of Severus did not commence till 
A. D. 193. There is also mentioned a city 
Diocletianopolis, which points to the reign of 
Diocletian, or a period between a. d. 284 and 
805, aft least; hot it is sud that there is no 
name which marks a later period than that 
of Diocletian. The best edition of the Itine- 
rary is that of Wesseling, Amsterdam, 1735, 
4to. The preface to this work contains an 
examination of the question as to the author- 
ship of this Itinerary. There is also a use- 
ful article on it in the " Penny Cyclopa;dia," 
"Antoninus, the Itinerary of," in which 
a specimen of the Itinerary is given. (J. Ca- 
pitoiinas, JnUminuM Pirn ; Dion Cassias, hue 
and note 10. ed. Rdmar ; Rasche, £ext«oti 
7?t'i yuinarnf ; Penny Cychpfrdhi, arts. " An- 
toninus Pius and Bome," p. 94. 98.) G. L. 

ANTONI'NUS, SAINT, arehhisbop of 
Florence,, was the son of a Florentine notary 
named Niccold di Pierozso, or, according to 
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other authorities, ^ticcolodi ForciglionL He 
was horn at Florence in the year 1389. His 

(•Tiristi-H! name was Antonio ; 'j^r ^vhich the 
djmmutive Antoniuo, or iu Latin Antoninus, 
was substituted on account of the smallness 
of his stature. In early youth he became a 
Dominican friar, and entered the convent of 
Fiesole, which had just been founded. Of 
his application for admission as a novice a 
story is told, presignifying the energy which 
afterwards distinguished his character, both 
in the pursuit of learning and in active bu- 
sbess. The prior of the conTent, it is said, 
Btrttck by the boyish appearance of Antonio, 
(who was then about fiiftecu years old,) ques« 
tioned him about Ids studies. Hearing that 
the boy had berrrm to read the "Decrctum" of 
Gratiaii, he told him to go away, and to return 
when he sliould have learned the hook hy 
heart. The yonng student took a.? a scrions 
advice that which, was intended a^ a jocular 
discouragement. He set eagerly about the 
task prescribed, and, presenting himself again 
before a yrar had expired, stood a severe 
examination with success so remarkable, as 
to fill his examiners with the highest admi* 
ration. He was cordially received into the 
convent, and rapidly fulfilled the promise of 
excellence which had been held out by his 
entrance. His learning, especially in ca- 
suistry, in canon law, and in ecclesiastical 
history, was really very great for the age in 
which he lived. His strength of under- 
standing was uncommon, and was not by 
any means confined in its application to liis 
monkish studies : for he took a lively iii- 
tcrest in public affairs, and probably helped 
his rise not a little by his prudent choice of a 
political party, attaching himself zealously 
to Cosmo de' Medici. To all these quali- 
fications for success in life, he added the 
reputation, apparently well deserved, of ex- 
treme purity, inte^ity, and religious zeaL 
He heoone sneeessively prior of more Aan 
one convent, auditor of the Roman rota, and 
vicar-general of his order for Tuscany and 
afterwards for Naples. In the dHseharge of 
all these offices he distinguished himself by 
energetic conscientiousness, and by the intro- 
duction of practical reforms. 

In 1445, when he was in bis thirty-sixth 
year, the archbishop of Florence diedl An- 
toninus was immediately nominated hy Pope 
Eugenius IV. to the vacant place, -which 
however he did not ashume till next year, 
after having made great difficulties about 
accepting it. He held the see for about 
fourteen years, and was active, not only in 
reforming the clergy, but in defending tlioir 
cliums to jurisdiction and immunities \ while 
he found time also to act more than onee as 
I ambassador of the Florentines to the court of 
Rome. Two of the orations which be de- 
livered on such oecasioBS he has incorpo- 
rated in his historical work, lie died in 
1459, and was boried in the church of Saint 
O 4 
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Hark, the prinoipal Flurtntine convent of 
his order. In it there may still be seen 
a splendid chapel dtdicated lo Lis memory, 
erected in 1588 from a design of Giuu Bo- 
logna, and contuining a bronze statue of him 
bj that artiiit. Ue wm canoniaed by Pope 
Adriwi VI. in 1523. 

MazzuclioHi gives a full list of his works, 
published and unpublished. Uis principal 
works that liMfe been printed are ue three 
following: : — 1, " Dt'fecerunC' [the first 
word of the book J, "sive Summa Confcs- 
rionaUs ; ** flrrt prioted at Rome in 1472, 4to., 
and reprinted about twenty times, in Italy 
and eltst; where, before tht.* eud of the sixteenth 
century. There is also an Itxilian tranaUltioii 
of it : " f'^tnizioue de' Sacerdoti, owero 
Somnia Aiitoniua cumposta volgatnnente," 
Bologna, 1472» 4to., aiftl in aeyml rabee* 
queut editions. 

2. " Summa Summarum, sive Summa The- 
ologica, in Quatuor Partes distributa," Niim- 
berg, 1478, 4 Tola, fol., black letter. This 
work, which had been previously printed, in 
successive volumes, at Veiuce, was afterwards 
reprinted about twenty times, the latest and 
best editwn bei ig that of Verona, 1740, 4 
vols, folio. The following treatises, taken 
from the Summa Theologica," have been 
published separately. I. **De Virttttibiis " 
and " De Restitutionibus," Niimberg, 1472, 
fol. 2. " De Excommunicatioiiibus, Suspen- 
sionibus, et Interdictis, Irregularitatibus, et 
PoDiiIs," Venice, 1474, 4to., 1481, 4to. n. 
" Aiiuotationes de Doiiutione Constantini," 
Cologne, 1535. 4. "De Septera Saeramentis," 
printed without note of date or place. 5. 
** Sermones de Laudibus Beatse Virginis," in 
the " Bihliotheca Mariana " of Alva, Madrid, 
1648, fiol* 6. Five treatises in Ziietti's huge 
eoUeetion Outudljr Icnown to hiwyers as 
the " Ocoanus Juris," or " Tractatus Trac- 
tatuum ; ") " Tractatus universi Juris in unum 
congest!,^ Venice, 1 564, 1 8 vols. IbL In vol. tU. 
Is the treatise of Antoninus, " De Usuris ;" 
in vol. xiv. are his treatises " De Interdicto 
Ecclesiae," " De Suspensione," " De Excom« 
municatione," "De Irreguhritatibus." The 
titles thus enumerated imgiit lead one to 
suppose that the "Summa Summarum" is 
really a ooUectioa of treatises on the canon 
law. This however is not the case. It is 
intended as a systematic summary of Roman 
Catholic morality, and is generaily acknow* 
ledged fo have been fhe earliest work in 
which an attempt was made to carry the 
treatment of such topics beyond the scholastic 
limits. Its plan, however, which may be ga- 
thered from an abstract given hy Negri, 
seems to be chargeable witli want of cuhe- 
renoe. The first part treats of the soul, its 
connection with the hody, tlu^ faculties and 
passions, the cauiies and evil of sin, and the 
seven kinds of law. In the seoond part a 
classification and analysis of the seven deadly 
sins and dieir varieties serve to introduce 
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some of the juridical dissertations derived 
from the canonists. Other such dissertations 
find a place in the third part, which begins 
by treating of duty. The last part is headed 
by a treatise on the cardinal virtues, which 
lead to tf^ics of a more spiritual character 
than most of those that had been previously 
handled. The authority which the Summa 
long held in the lioman Catholic church, as a 
digest of doctrines and aathoritioi, may he 
learned from the large number of its editions. 

3. " Somma Historialis, sive Chronica, 
Tribos Purtibos distincta, abOrbeoonditoad 
Annum 14.50." Mazzucbelli names an edition 
of 1480, Venice, 3 vols. foL, the existence of 
which recent bibliographers pronounce doubt- 
ful. The oldest certain edition is that of 
Niimberg, 1484, 3 vols. fol. black letter. 
Other editions (all in folio) are those of 
Basle, 1491 ; Strassbnrg, 1496 ; Paris, 1512 ; 
Lyon, 1517, 1525, 1543, 1585 ; and one or 
two later ones, which are said to contain in- 
terpolations. The first part of the chronicles 
of Antoninns ends with the fid! of paganism 
an d of the Roman en\pire, or with the accession 
of Pope Sylvester I., A.]>. 314 : the second 
part ends with die dectiott of Pope Lanoeent 
III., A. D. 1198 : the hi.storical portion of the 
third part closes abruptly with the oration 
delivered by the author as Florentine ambas- 
sador to Pope Pius II. in October, 1458. In 
the plan of the clnonides there are two fea- 
tures particularly deserving of notice. The 
one is its cnmpreliensiveness : it aims at dc- 
liveriug a history of intellect as well as of poli- 
tics and of religion. The other is its steady 
attempt at philosophical exactness of subdi- 
vision : each department of human thought 
or action is treated in a separate section. The 
last of the three parts, for example, begins with 
a title devoted to a review of some noted ec- 
clesiastical writers, including laborious ab- 
stracts of their principal works ; then follow 
four titles refaitmg the political history of the 
times, digested under the reigns of the suc- 
cessive popes and emperors; and lastly comes 
a title on the history of the Dommican friars, 
with another on that of the Fi aaciscans. 

The more recent portions of the narrative 
which refer to Aalian affairs, especially to 
those of Florence, exhibit marks of careful 
preparation, and have furnished, particularly 
in their ecclesiastical sections, considerable 
assistance to subsequent historians. The 
aainl^s history of Florentine revolutions, how- 
ever, must be read with due allowance for 
the partialities of the &ction to which he iiim- 
self belonged. As an example there may be 
cited his account of the banishment of Cosnjo 
de' Medici in 1433. In that pa^&age the 
tone of thought, and the whole turn of the 
phraseology. n\ake it plain that, in describing 
the cabals of his patron's enemies for his 
overthrow, the archbishop had in his mind, 
as a parallel case, the plots of the Jewish 
leaders against the founders of Christianity'. 
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There hu appetred in modera times a 

revised edition containiog all the works of 
Saiat Antoniniu. " Antoaini Archiepiscopi 
Florentini Opera omnia, ad Autograpborum 
Fidpm nunc primnm exacta, Tit'i Aiu-torls 
vuriisque Disst-Ttationibus et Aiiiiotalioiiibus 
aucta, Oura et Studio Th. Mar. Mamachi ct 
Dion. Remedelli," Florence, 1741, 8 vols, 
folio. (Mazzuchelli, ScriUoriitJtaiia; Negri, 
Igtana degli Scrittori Fiorentini, 1722, 49 — 
51. ; Acta SnnctoruBi, Maii, IHe Sectmddt i* 
310 — 358. ; Tiraboflcliu Storia deth Lotera- 
tura Italiana, 4to. 1787 — 1794, vi. 312. 670. ; 
Eichborn* Getc^hte der LiUeratur, yol. tL 
part L pp. 72. 18S). W. S. 

ANTO'NIO. Count Cicogn:\ra nn '. n'h, rs 
mention several Italian scolptors of the uuiue 
of Antonio. 

Antomo r>i Locate, a good sculptor of 
the titteeoth ceotury. He was oae of those 
employed over the celebrated works of the 
facade of the Certosa di Pavia, which was 
couunenced in 1473. The respective works 
of the various sculptors engaged in the 
adornment of this biulding are not known ; 
for the monks merely registered the names 
of the artists employed, tntbont speeifying 
any of their works. 

Antonio del Mezza.no, a celebrated jew- 
eller of Piacenza of the fourteenth century, 
of whom, however, no works now remain. 
There waa preserved in die cathedral of 
Piacenza until 1708, when it was converted 
into money, a richly ornamented silver-gilt 
eroaa, between three and fonr French ftet 
high. It Tvas ornanienled with statues, bas- 
reliefs, enamelled work, and other embellish- 
ments, all ezeented with great taate and 
diligence. To make this cross, it appears 
from the books of the church that Antonio 
received in 1388 one hundred and thirty 
ounces of silver in plate, and from the in- 
scription which was upon it, in enamel, it 
was not finished until twenty-eight years 
afterwards, — **Hec est Mai. 
fbcta per Anton, de Heasano Mccocxn.'* 

Til is interesting work was not entirely de- 
stroyed } a few of the statues and some other 
parts were saved by the canonioo Boselli, 
who saved them horn, the crucible by giving 
their value for them. Cic«^nara does not 
say who destroyed tliis work, bat the neces- 
sity must have been very great that could 
induce any civilised persons to destroy such 
a work for the sake or one hnndred and diirty 
ounces of silver. 

Ajjtoxio di Niccolo, a sculptor of Venice 
of the fifteenth century of moderate ability. 
There is a work in the cathedral of Vicenza, 
inscribed with his name, and the date 1448. 
Cicognara supposes him to have been the 
sculptor of the two statues which were in the 
cbnrch of San Lorenxo at Vioensa, with the 
inscription, " IToo opua ftcit Magister Anto* 
nius de Yenetiis." 

. There was also an Antonxo dx Nnmo of 
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I Florence, of the same period, who worlced at 

Ferrara. He made, in 14.'>1, «:onic statues in 
wood for the sacristy of the cathedral, to- 
gether with the sculptors Abaisi of Modena. 

Antonio di Crtstoforo, likewise of 
Florence, was also employed at the same 
time, 14 :> 1 , in the cathedral of Ferrara ; and 
there is still there a good figure in terra- 
cotta by him of the Virgin with the infant 
Christ upon her kneel. 

Amtonio da Faenza, a celebrated jeweller 
of the end of the sixteenth century, made the 
very rich cross and two candlesticks of silver 
presented by Alessandro Famese to the church 
of St Peter's on the Vatican. He also dis- 
tinguished himself by the variety of liis in- 
ventions for fountains and such things. There 
are several worica by him in the chorches 
and palaces of Rome. 

Vasari mentions an Antomo da Vsgu or 
DA Veggia, as one of the sculptors employed 
in the cathedral of Milan in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, and as an artist of 
great merit 

Antonio di Fkberigo lived at Siena 
in the middle of tliu filUenth century. He 
was a good sculptor for his time : he 
executed three statues in the cathedral of 
Siena, which DeDa Valle has assigned to Ja- 
copo della Quercia. ITe made also, according 
to its books, some of the worlu for the ex- 
ternal embdlishment of the caAedral. hi 
1457 he was paid for a statue of St. Peter, 
which has led some to suppose that he exe- 
cuted the statues of St. Peter and 8t Paul in 
the loggia di San Paolo, at Siena, whi( h . me 
attribute to Francesco di Giorgio, and V asari 
to Lorenzo Vecchietto. (Vasari, Vite A* 
Pittori, ^"c; Cicognara, Sforiu ilella Sciiffura } 
Nagler, Neues Allijctncmes KiinMkr Lexicon,^ 

R. N ^ff 

ANTO'NIO ALBERXa [AmroniAKo 

Ferrarese.] 

ANTO'NIO BALOCKE. [Balocke.] 
ANTO NIC DE LA CONCEPTION. 

fCoKCBFlTOK.] 

ANTO'NIO, T)0^l, or DON, of Portugal, 
was the illegitimate son of Don Luis, the 
fourth child of King Emmanuel, and was 
lK>ni at Lisbon in the year IHol. His mo- 
ther, Violante iiomes, took the veil in the 
convent of Almoster, and died during the 
lifetime of his fatlier, who survived till 
1555. Antonio, -who vim treated I>on 
Lms akaost as if he had been a legitimate 
son, studied with credit at the university 
of Coimbra, where he took his degree of 
master of arts in 1551. Pursuant to the 
wish of his £ither, but against his own, he 
entered into holy orders and became a 
knight of jNlalta, in M hieh eajiacity he as 
appointed grand prior of Crato, the highest 
dignity held by ttiose knights in Portnga]. 
After liisfafh( r's death he resided w ith his 
uncle the Cardinal Henry, the seventh child 
of Emmannd } but a disagreement with the 
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cardind, -who thought his iUegitimate nephew I 
too forward, occa-sioned him to take re fugo ' 
in Spain, where he was treated with much 
kradneM by Philip IL On his retom to 

Portugal he grew high in favour with Kin/^ 
Sebastian, grandson and successor to King 
John III., the eldest son of Emmanuel, was 
appointed by him governor of Tangier, and 
held high command in the fatal expedition to 
AfHca, which terminated on the 4th of Au- 
gtist, 1578, in the total defeat of the Por- 
tuguese and the death of Don Sebastian at 
the battle of Alcazar. Antonio was taken 
prisoner, but after forty days' captivity was 
ransomed and rettirncd to "Portugal, where 
he found his uncle the cardinal-king on 
the throne. The idea seems then for the 
first timo to hacve occurred to Mm of claim- 
ing the crown. Witnesses were found to 
depose to a secret marriage of Don Lujs i 
with Antonio's mother ; and on the ISth of 
March, 1579, Manuel de Mello, a judge of 
the order of the knights of Malta, issued 
what purported to be a legal decision in fa- 
vour of Antonio's legitimacy. The cardinal- 
king, indignant at these proceedings, which 
im^edtfaat his own government was a usur- 
pation, procured from the pope the power 
of adjudging the case, and after hearing evi- 
dence on the subject, pronounced Antonio 
a bastard, on whid& his nej^iew appealed to 
the pope, and succeeded in proenring a revo- 
cation of tile power given to his uncle. For 
the short remaining period of the oardinal's 
reign tihey were at open Tartance. King 
Henry summoned Antonio to appear before 
him, and on his keeping out of the way, de- 
clared him guilty of high treason. On the 
24th of June, 1580, a few days after the death 
of Uenry, Antonio was proclaimed kiug by 
bis partuans at Santarem, and shortly after 
took possession of Lisbon, where the popu- 
lace was warm in his favour, and anxious to 
escape the detested sway of the Castilians, 
whose king, Philip II., now claimed the crown 
in right of his mother Isabella, the second 
child of Emmanuel. Antonio seems at this 
time to have relied less on his claim of legi- 
timacy, whieh impartial historians consider 
as completely disproved by c i 1 ncc, than 
on that of having been elected by the people, 
who^ on the Ikilare of the andent line, had, 
he asserted, the right of choosing a new one. 
King John I. of Portugal had made good a si- 
milar claim, though an acknowledged bastardy 
at the great battle of Aljubarrota m 138^, but 
Antonio was not so fortunate. At the head 
of an army of four thousand men, chiefly 
composed of the rabble of the capital, he had 
the temerity to encounter the duke of Alba, 
in command of twenty thousand experienced 
soldiers, at Alcantara, near Lisbon, on the 
20th of August, 1580, and was totally de- 
feated. A reward of eighty thousand crowns 
of gold was offered for his capture^ but he 
socceeded in escaping, though on one oeiMp 
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sion so narrowly, that a fiuthfbl adherent 

swam across the river Leira with him on lils 
shoulders, lie sought and obtained assis- 
tance in France from the qaeen-moAer, Ca- 

tlierine de' Medici, though she was herself 
one of those who had claims on the Portu< 
gnese crown, WHh fifty French ships and 
^rvi-n thousand men under the command of 
Kilippo Strozzi, he sailed for the Azores, 
which had declared in hk ftronr $ bttt on the 
26th of July, ITkSS, this armament was totally 
defeated near St. Michael's by the Spaniards 
under Don Alvaro Basan, marquis of Santa 
Cruz. He returned to France, but finding 
his hopes of assistance disaj)pointed by the 
rise of the League, lie passed over to Eng- 
land, whither he was invited by Queen Eli- 
zabeth. While in England he sent letters 
to the Grand Signlor and the sherif, or, 
as he is commonly called, the emperor of 
Maroeeo, intreating thehr assistance. On 
the receipt of an answer from the sherif 
to the effect that he would aid him with 
money if he held a hostage as security for 
repayment, Antonio sent him his son Don 
<."hribtovaui, then a youth of fifteen, who 
left Gravesend for Fez on this expedition 
on the 25th of October, 158S. The .sherif 
treated Don Christovam kindly, but ou se- 
cond thoughts declined lending the money. 
The defeat of the Spanish armada had ren- 
dered the English more able and willing to 
annoy Philip 11., and in 1581), the year after 
that event, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Norris, by permission of the queen, engaged 
in a sort of joint-stock company expedition 
in behalf of Don Antonio. In their way out 
they nnsoooesefiilly attacked Corunna, where 
they committed unnecessary bloodshed, and 
on their arrival in Portugal they effected 
nothing. Don Antonio, who accompanied the 
expedition, complained of the over-caution 
of the English commanders, and Drake 
and Norris of the want of that support 
which they had expected from the parti- 
sans of Antonio, who indeed seem to have 
betn ;ri^i nsible to his proclamations. They 
returned to England, bringing back with 
them the plague. Of twelve thotisand five 
hundred men who had sailed in the ex- 
pedition, little more than six thousand re- 
turned, and the Spaniards boasted that Eng- 
land had lost more by the English armada 
than Spain by the Spanish. After some 
further unsncoessfhl appeals to tiie English, 
Don Antonio returned to France, where he 
was treated witli great kindness by Henry 
IV., and where on the 26th of August, 1.595, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, he died in 
poverty at Paris, It is stated in the " Bio- 
graphic Universelle," and in the " Art de 
X'erifier les Dates," that he bequeathed 
his riglits to the crown of Portugal, such 
as they w ere, to Henry IV. ; but nothing 
of the kind appears in bis will, which is 
printed at length in the Provas ** to Sonsa's 
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Smealogical Hittory of the Soyal Hoiue of 

As a knight of Malta Don Antonio was 
of course incapable of marrying, but he had 
ten illopfitimate children. ()ne of these, Don 
Christovaiu, who has been already mentioned, 
was always earnest in defence of his father's 
claims, and, in 1629, published at Paris a 
life of him, entitled ** Briefre et Sommaire 
Description de la We et Mort de Dom An- 
toine/' which contains several interesting 
doenments relating to Don Antonio's appli- 
cations to the Knplish and other courts. I > ri 
Christovam died at Paris in 1638. His elder 
bro^r, Bon Mamiel, whoee death occurred 
in the same year, was an officer under Prince 
Maurice of Orange, and married his sister, 
but afterwards entered the service of 
Philip II., and hpcame a grandee of Spain. 
He left several descendants, of whom the 
females were KmarfcaUe for strict adlierenoe 
to Protestantism. 

Don Antuuio was the author of some 
literary productions : — 1. " Panegyris Al- 
phooM Primi Lusitanorom Begis»" Coimbra, 
1550, 4to. 9. " Psalmi Conftsiionales," 
Paris, \y.r2, \2mo. There are French, 
Spanish, Portuguese* and English translations 
of this vork : the hat is entided Royall 
Psalmes or Soliloquies of D. Anthony, l^ing 
of Portiogall, wherein the Sinner coofesseth 
his aiiines and imploreth the Grace of God. 
Translated into French by P. Durier, into 
English hy Baldwin St, George, gent." 
Loudon, lii59, ISmo. The hook appears to 
consist of very common-place devotionn! 
retlections, which in their original shape ni.i.y , 
have possessed some merits of style ; Init if 
so, have totally lost them in the hands of 
Baldwin 9t George, in the copy of whose 
book belonging to the Thoraason collection 
in the British Museum, the last pase, having 
aeeidentally escaped tiie bindm^s knife, 
has remained uncut for nearly two centuries, 
Don Antonio also wrote a life of himself in 
three Tolnmes, the origbal of which was be- 
queathed by his son Don Manuel to Juan 
Caramuel the author of " Philippus Prudens," 
A work in defence of Philip's right to the 
crown of Portugal. Caramuel states in this 
work that he wa& in possession of man^ other 
of Antonio's writings, and says of him that 
be was " felix calamo, politics; scientist doc- 
tissimus." Antonio is generally supposed, 
but, according to Caramuel, erroneously, to 
be the author of a defence of his clauns which 
appeared in Holland in in Latin, Dutch, 
French, and English. The title of the En- 
glish version is ** The Explanation of the 
true and lawfhll Right and Tytte of the most 
excellent T'rince Anthonie, the first of that ' 
Name, King of Portugal], together with a r 
briefe Historye of all t£tt passed about that 
Matter nntill the Yeare of our Lord, 1.583." 
It is a small quarto, very neatly printed at 
Leiden by Plantiii. The other works of 
01 



Antonio enumerated by Barboia Mafihado 

are merely letters to different princes in- 
treating their ivssistance. (De Sousa, Histo- 
ria Genealogica da Casa real Portuffueza, iii. 
369—402., Provas [attached to that work], 
ii .523 — 572. ; Barbosa Machado, Bibluitheca 
Lusitana, i. 190 — 194. ; Lenios Euis 6 Gas> 
tro, Historia geral de Portugal e guas Con- 
quuia9f xvii. 261 — 330. ; D. Christovam de 
Portugal, Brief VI- et Sommaire Description de 
la Vie et Mart de Dom Aniome, Paris, 1629, 
I2nia; Gammuel, PkSippwt Fhidens, p. 
170, &c. ; Southey, Lives of the British Ad- 
mirals [in Larduer's Cabinet Cyclop4edia^, 
iii. 204 — ^221. ; Printed worts oi Don An- 
tonio.) T. W, 
ANTO NIO, GIOVANNL [Sodoma.] 
ANTO^NIO PE LEBBIXA« XAhtomivs 

NuBRlSSriNSIS.] 

ANTONIO MALGARITA. [Antonio 

ANTO NIO, MARC. [Raimosw.I 
ANTONIO MARGARITA or MAL- 
GARITA (ntDnwipiN Kona-iD r3itD36<). 

or more correctly Margalitha, a descendant 
of the celebreted Jewidt fiuuily called 

JLirgalitha, of which name many are noticed 
in the " Tzemach David." [Aason Maa- 
OAI.ITHA.] His ftther held the ottee of 
chief rabbi of the s^niagogue of Ratishon. 
In the year 1522 Antonio became a convert 
to Christianity, and was baptised at Wasser- 
burg in Bayaria, whence he removed to 
Augsburg, where he becanie professor of 
Hebrew, and gave lectures on the Hebrew 
Scriptures. He afterwards filled the same 
situation at Leipzig, and finally at Vienna. 
Christ. Schlegel, in bis work "De Cella 
Veteri," says that Margarita taught the holy 
tongue for a year and a half at Meissen 
(Misnia), and afterwards for a year at Zell 
(Cella), before he went to Leipsig. All his 
works mem to have been written after his 
conversion to Chrbtianity. The following is 
a list of than : — 1. " A true and candid Ex- 
position of the Jewish Rdigion, its bstitn* 
tions. Ceremonies, Prayers, and Rites," in 
the German language ; it was first printed 
at Augsbiirg, a.d. 1530, 4to., afterwards, 
with additions and emendations by the au- 
thor, ut Leipzig A. 1). 1031, 4to., and again in 
the same year and at the same place, but in a 
different type : all this shows the higli esti- 
mation in which thiii little book wa* held by 
his contemporaries. Indeed, Lnther himself 
speaks of it in high terms, as well as J. 
Miiller in the preface to his " Judaismus De- 
tectiLs," and Hcwmbeck in the Prolegomena 
to his treatise "De convertendia Judteis." 
It was printed also at Ftwikfort on the Main, 
A. 11. 1544, 1561, and 1089, in -Ito. ; this 
edition, however, though published at Frank- 
fort was, according to WoU^ really printed 
at Ilelmstiidt, and from it was taken the last 
edition by Christian Keineccius, which was 
printed at L^sig a» it. 170S» and Agwn, 
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without alteration, a. d. 1713, in 8to. 2. A 
Qmuan tract on tlM Cfarifltian (Roman Ca- 
thoUe) Ceremony of the Procession of the 
Am on Film Sunday, in which he attempts 
to prove its orthodoxy from the Old as well 
as the New Testament ; it was printed A. D. 
1541 in 4to., though neither Wolff nor 
Gcsner gives tho place of publication. 3. A 
Declaration or Elucidation of the Fifty-third 
Chapter of Isaiah, in which he undertakes to 
prove that the promised Messiah is already 
come. This work is also in German, and the 
subjt'Ct is thus treated. I. A short, literal, 
and grammatical exposition of the chapter is 
given hf the author hinudf. IT. A Gennni 
version of three celebrated Jewish cnnimen- 
tarics on this chapter, namely, those of Aben 
Ezra, Rashi (Solomon Jarehi) and Kimchi, 
with a refutation of thf-ir arguments. III. A 
comparison of the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament with the events of the New, in which 
he proves them to h;>v»» K t ii fulfil', m! from this 
lifcy-tliird chapd r, 1 linaily a German ver- 
sion of the Tarp ini. :• Chaldee Paraphrase of 
this chapter. T h ii» w ork was printed at Vienna 
by Joan. Singremios A. D. 1 534, in 4to. 4. 
A Hebrew Psalter, with points. In his Latin 
pxeSaoe, he speaks of a Hebrew grammar 
which he is ahont to publish to be called 
"Viccuach Ilalashou" (" The Strife of the 
Tongue and also a complete translation of 
the Gospel of St MatAew. In his treatise 
on the Jewish religion, he al.so mentions the 
following works by himself as already in tlie 
press : — " On Usury as practised bv the 
Jews;" " On the Jewish Family of Wolff; " 
and '* A Dialogue on Faith with a Jew." 
After all the praise bestowed on this author's 
celebrated tract on Judaism, Wagenseil, in 
his learned treatise on the Talmudic book 

Sots," says that Margarita is often very se- 
vere upon the Talmud, but that he had cer- 
tainly never read it, (Wolfius, BibUoA, Hebr. 
i. 202, 20.3.. iii. 129, 130., iv. 789. ; Barto- 
loccios, BijtiUoUu Maa. BtM. 1 375. ; Conr. 
Oesnenis, BiiHoth, a Smlero, p. 68, 64. : 
Wagenseilius, Sota, p. no.';.) 0. P. II. 

ANTO'NIO MOROSI'NI (1J<*J1D35< 
^S^DniO), an Italian Jew, who having be- 
come a convert to Christianity, resided at 
the court of Ferdinand II. grand duke of 
Tnseany, daring the latter part of the seven* 
teenth ccntnr}*, where he wrote a volume of 
Italian po^itry on various subjects, lunong the 
rest an epithalamium on tlie marriage of the 
Marquis Cosmo Ricciardo (afterwards Cosmo 
III.) and Julia Spada, wjiich was printed at 
Florence a. d. 1692, in 4ttK (Wblfius, Bib- 
liotL Hebr. iii. 1 29.) C. P. H. 

ANTONIO, NICOLAS, was bom at 
S?eville on the 28th or the Slst of July, 1 HI 7. 
His family originally came from the Mether- 
hmds, his grandlhthOT hnving emigrated to 
Spain from Antwerp, and his father was at 
the time of his birth administrator of the ad- 
miral^ at Seville. Antoiuo commenoed his 
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studies in Seville, at the ooUe^ of St. Thomas, 

and pursued them at the university of Sala- 
manca, where he was the favourite pupil of 
Don Francisco Ramos del Manzano, a oeie- 
' brated teacher of jurisprudenee, who was 
afterwards tutor to the prince nhu became 
Charles IL of Spdn. At Salamanca Antonio 
commenced preparing' a work on the names 
of pcrbouj) and places mentioned iu the Pan- 
dects, and had already advanced as far as 
the third part of the Pandects when he 
found that his labours bad becsi anticipated 
by a previous work on the same subject liy 
Don Antonio Agustin, archbishop of Tar- 
ragona. Tiiis experienoe of the inoonye-. 
nience of the want of bibliographical know- 
ledge first led him to pay attention to that 
study, and he soon formed the plan of tl\e 
great work which he lived to execute, of a 
complete list of the authors of Spain, with 
a catalogue of their writings. He com- 
mence<l his lal>onrs soon after at .^I'vilie, 
where, ou his return in lG4i), the mehin- 
choly occasion of a visit of the plague in its 
most violent shape supplied him with abund- 
I ance of leisure, and he was fortunate enough 
! to be able to employ it in a way both sooth- 
ing and useful. Residing^ for the benefit of 
the open air, at a honse m a sobarban gar- 
den without tlie gate of Carmona, he spent 
his da^s in the library of the neighbouring 
Benedictine monastery, collecting materials 
for his intended work, during three montlis 
that the pestilence lasted. In 1651 he weut 
to Madrid to seek some literary post, and in 
the following year obtained the license for 
the publication of a legal treatise, " i>e Kxilio," 
which however did not make its appearance 
till seven years after at Antworp. He be- 
came a knij,'lit of Santiago, and in IG^'J was 
named by King Pliilip IV. his general agent 
at the court of Rome, where he arrived in 
September of that year, and continued to re- 
side for the following eighteen years. Ta 
1677 he was recalled to Madrid by hisap- 
]M)intment as ** Fiscal of the Hovai Council 
of the Crusade " by King Charles' II. While 
at Rome, in addition to his office of agent for 
Spain, the duties of whidi were sufficient to 
ocenpy the time of most men, he held that of 
agent of the inquisition, of Naples, of Milan, 
and of Sicily, and yet, in spite of all these 
enpafrements, he contrived to labour at his 
great bibliographical work, the second j>art 
of wliieh, comprising the authors from A.Dt 
1500 to his own time, he published at Rome 
in 1672. After his return to Spain there was 
some intention, in K.S;], of sending liiiu am- 
bassador to Portugal, but the appointment 
never took place, and he ^ed of epilepsy, at 
Madrid, on the l.Tth of April, 1 t;s4, (lee])ly 
in debt, though in addition to his offices he 
held a canmry of Seville. Much of this debt 
had doubtless been incurred in the formation 
of his valuable library, which is said by Car- 
dinal Saenx do Agurre to hare contained 
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thirty thousand volumes, and to have been j 
the best in Rome atlvr that of the Vatican. 

The -works of Antonio require to be enu- 
meruteil wilh some particularity. Thoy are, 
I. **l>e Exilio," Antwerp, 1659, folio, a very 
learned treatise on exile from the earliest 
times, commencing whh that of the tehel 
angels Irnni Heaven and of Adam from Pa- 
radise. It is singular that on this subject 
also Antonio foasA himflelf anticijmted, and 
that on sending^ the manuscript for inspection 
to Aamos del Manzano he was informed that 
bif friend and feUow-pnpil, Jose Femandea 
de Retes, had ju!?t completed some commen- 
taries on the title of the Digest " De Inter- 
^ctione et Relegatione." Both treatises m ere 
published In friendly rivalry, and hotli of 
them are highly- spoken of by Gerard Meer- 
man* irtio considers that of Retes to be supe- 
rior as a legal essay, and that of Antonio in 
diversified learning. Antonio's first chapter 
is a bibliographical one " On those who 
have treated of Exile before him." A new i 
edition of this treatise, irith very consider- I 
able additions from the manuscript notes 
of Antonio to his own copy in the royal 
libnuy at Ibdfid, ma pnblished in die 
third volume of ^feerman's " Novus The- 
saurus Juris Civilis." 2. The only other 
woric pnblisbed by Antonio during his life- 
time -was that portion of the " Bibliotheca 
Hispana," afterwaids called the " Bibliotheca 
Nova," which relates to the authors irho lived 
from tTie year l .'OO to the date of publication. 
This work, which appeared at Rome, in two 
volumes, folio, in 1672, was a sort of com- 
plement to the "Bibliotheca Vetus," which 
contains the authors firom the earliest periods 
to the year 1500, hut the " Bibliotheca Vetus" 
did not appear till the year 1696, twelve 
years after the aofhoi's death, when it was 
published, also at Rome, in two volumes, folio, 
under the editorship of Don Emanuel Marti, 
afterwards dean of Alicant, and at the ex- 
pense of Antonio's friend and fellow-pupil, 
Cardinal Saenz de Aguirre, who had obtained 
it for that purpose ftom the author's heirs. 
In the couTfe of the next century these books 
became so rare that a copy was difficult to be 
met with in Sp^un, and when occasionally 
offered for sale brought a very hi^ price. A 
new edition of the " Bibliotheca Nova** was 
at lenpth set on foot, under the patronage of > 
Charles IIL, and was considerably advanced 1 
nnder tiie editoTshlp of Sanehes, rellicer, and I 
OaPalbon, when Perez Bayer was requested < 
to superintend a new edition of the *' Biblio- I 
theea Vetns'* also, and both were at last pab- j 
lished at the same time, at Madrid, in 1 788, I 
in four foiio volumes of beautiful typography. 
An error in the title page of the first volume 
of the "Bibliotheca Nova," by which 1783, 
instead of 1788, is given as the date of pub- 
lication, has occasioned much confusion on 
that head. This edition of the " Bihliotheoa 
Hispana," which has since formed an india- 
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pensable part of the library of every Spanish 
scholar, is, nevertheless, far infeiior in valne 
to what miglit reasonably have been PTpected. 
Tlie " Bibliotheca Vetus," which, if Bayer 
had had the time and opportunity to bestow 
upon it Jiis ample stores of learning, would 
probably have been as good as a work of 
the kind can be, was hurried through the 
press in order that it might appear simnl- 
taneonsly with the ** Nova," and it yna con- 
sequently impracticable to introduce all the 
improvements which he wished, though his 
additions are of great value. The ** Biblio- 
theea Nova " was edited by Pcllicer and 
Sanchez on so singular a plan that, but for 
the evidence of their own declaration in the 
jireface, it would be difficult to believe 
that it could ever have been adopted by two 
soch men. They state that their design was 
to present the work of Nicolas Antonio 
entire, and add, that this "they have so 
religiously observed, that even the authors 
whom Antonio, through forgetfulness, in- 
serted twice over have not been retrenched ; 
those whom he has once given as anonynujus 
and once with their names are both retained ; 
cmisdoos, whidi ni^t easily have been 
supplied, hnvc been left as they were, and 
some errors, M-iiich might readily have been 
corrected, remain untouched.** All that they 
allowed themselves to do was to insert in 
their proper places the manuscript notes from 
Antonio's own copy of the hook, which 
brought the information up to the year of his 
death, and supplied uu additional harvest of 
eighteen hundred authors. 

The " Bibliotheca Vetus " and " Nova " are 
eottstmcted npon diffin«nt plans. In the 
former the authors are given in chronological 
series ; in the latter in alphabetical order, 
according to didr Christian names. This 
preference of the Christian to the surname 
was common to utust of the early bibliogi'a- 
phers, beginning with Conrad Gesner, but 
has now been long abandoned in every coun- 
try of Europe, except the Peninsula. The 
inconvenience which it causes is partially 
remedied in Antonio's book by an index of 
suruaines at the end, to which are appended 
six other indexes, all highly useful, one of 
the birthplaces of the authors whom he men- 
tions, two of the orders aeenlar and regular 
to which some of them belonged, one of the 
ecclesiastical and another of the civil dignities 
which theyattainedt andfinaUy, one enumer- 
ating the subjects treated of in their works. 
By the last we are enabled to discover among 
other things that the Bibliotheca Nova 
mentions four authora who have written on 
optics and perspective, four on chemistry, 
seven on mineralogy, elerak on agrieiiltare 
and eighteen on architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing and mechanics (which are all included 
by Antonio under one head), while it enume- 
rates eighi^*two who have written on the 
aacred fanagei of the Virgin, a hundred «Ad 
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sixty •seven oa tlie Immaculate Conception, 
two hundred and twent7 on tlie "Sum of 

Theolog'y " by St. Thomas Aquinas, and five 
hundred and seventy-five on the lives of 
saints and nuutyrs. Antonio gives a brief 
memoir of each of his subjects, a list of their 
ivorlis, both printed and manuscript, aod of 
their various editions, with, in some cases, a 
reference to his authorities. He includes in 
his catalogue Portuguese as well Spauiards, 
and all persons horn in tha Spanish or Por- 
tngnese colonies ; and he gives in the " Bib- 
liotheca Vetus " a separate list of Arabic au- 
thors connected with Spain, and in the " Nova " 
aaother of writers who had resided in the 
Peninsula, or treated of its history, or might 
in any way be considered as belonging to a 
Spanish library. He had also drawn up a 
list of rabbhucal ftnthon for the **Bibliotheoa 
VetuK." hilt it could mt b^ fo-md at the time 
that \i ork was printed, nor does it appear to 
have lieen di$t!Overed since. 

The merits of Antonio have been spoken 
of in very high terms. In some commend- 
atory lines prefixed to the edition of the 
** Bibliotheca Nova," published by himself, 
he is called "a double miracle of nature;" 
Rodriguez de Castro, in his Biblioteca Ks- 

SAola," speaks of him as the " incomparable 
icolas Antonio; Seelen styles him **ihe 
prince of biblioj^raphers ;" !\Torhof and Cle- ' 
meat praise him highly, and we liave seen 
the enthvsiastie reverence shown to him by 
Sanchez and Pellicer. His merits are indeed 
so great, and the service he has rendered to 
literature so emiBent, that it is but an un- 
grateful task to point out bi'^ r! ficVncics. 
It may, however, be observed that lus adop- 
tion of the Latin language in treating of the 
Spanish writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries appears to have been a se- 
rious error in judgment. As the nature of 
his work requires a constant menti<m of the 
names of places and persons, the tides of of- 
ces, &c., all the objections which have been 
urged against the employment of an ancient 
language in modern nistory apply to it in 
their fullest force; and as after all he gene- 
rally gives the titles of books in their original 
laagnages without translation, (though the 
contrary has been often stated,) a great part of 
his infonnatlon is not accessible to those who 
do not xmderstand Spanish. Antonio's Latin 
style is neither pleasing nor even correct 
Bayer, in the preface to Ids edidon of the 
" Bibliotheca A'etus," points out solecisms in 
the first edition of the most unusual character, 
lUse coooofds, the aeensalive used instead 
of the nominative, and other things of the 
kind. The adoption of the arrangement by 
Christian names is one which every reader 
regrets at least nine times out of ten that he 
consults the work of Antonio; it has no 
perceivable recommendadoo, and it has the 
disadvantage of separating widely many 
names which ought to be close togeUier. 



The ^aieral character of his biographical 
narratives is that of provoking dryness, even 

in cases where the subject is luiere.sting and 
the materials ample. This is shown very 
oonspioaonBly in his aoconnt of Calderon, 
whom he dismisses with a few vague sen- 
tences of praise, without even mentioning 
the date or place of his birth, or particu- 
lar: ^in^r his works any fiirther than as " some 
volumes of comedies." Though generally 
honest and candid in his criticism on se> 
cular subjects, he cannot be considered as 
very liberal or enlightened on ecclesiastical 
matters, and he has carried his dislike of 
heretics so far as to omit the name of Michael 
Servettts altogether. It may be observed 
also, that the list of authors in the " Ribllo- 
theca** is far from complete. Even in the 
second edition Antonio will be fbond to enu- 
merate no more than a hundred and eighty- 
eight Valencian authors, while Rodriguez, in 
the " Biblioteca Valentina," gives more than 
?('v( II hundred. With all these deductions, 
the " Bibliotheca Hispana " is still the best 
work to consult on a subject of Spanish lite- 
rature, and often the only one. A translation 
of it into Spanish, with an attempt to correct 
its errors, supply its omissions, and continue 
it to the present time, would be one of the 
most valuable presents diat eonld be made to 
the libraries of Europe. Finally, if Antonio 
was not a Mazzuchelli, it is but fair to re- 
member that he esdntated more jusdy than 
^lazzuchelli what the ordinary limits of 
human life would allow to be performed, and 
has left us a work whieli is at least in one 
sense complete. 

His third great work is the " Censura de 
Historias Fabnlosas," first published at Va- 
lencia, in one volume folio, in 1742, by Don 
Gregorio Mayans i Siscar. It is a learned 
dissertation on the authenticity of certain 
chronicles relating to ancient Spanish eccle- 
siastical Idstory, whicli purport to be written 
by Flavins Dexter, Marcus Maximus, Luit- 
prand, and Julian Perez, but are in reality 
the pMdncdon (tf Ftedier Gteronimo Roman m 
la Iligiiera, who pretended to discover them 
towai'ds the close of the sixteenth century. 
The fact of the forgery is clearly established 
in this very elaborate piece of criticism, which 
occupies more than six himdred and forty 
folio pages closely printed in double columns. 
Even this was only a portion of what An- 
tonio intended to write on the subject: he 
speaks in the short account of himself which 
he gives in the "Bibliotheca Nova" of a 
projected work in Lsdn, to he entided ** Tro- 
phicum historieo-eeclesiastictim Deo Veritatis 
erectum ex Manubiis pseudo-Historicorum 
Flavii Dottri," ftc; and among his mann* 
scripts were several in Spanish relating to 
the same aflfair, which Mayans announced 
his intention of publishing as a supplement 
to the " Censunu" T!i - fictitious chro- 
nicles had acquired much favour in the 
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eyes of the Spanish ecclesiastics ; some ex- 
pressions of Antonio concerning them in 
the '* Bibliotbeca Vetas " had broaght fome 
trouhle on Cavdinal Saens de Agnirre when 1i« 

published it, and the whole of the copies of 
the Censura " were seized by order of the 
Spaiusb goyernment soon after Ha appear- 
ance. The investigation which followed con- 
vinced the goveroment of the correctness of 
Antonio's views, and the " Censura *' was 
three months afterwards allowed to be sold 
again. Together with this work were given 
some interesting literary letters hy Antonio, 
which had first been published by Mayans at 
Lyon iu 1733, and were afterwards reprinted 
by him in his " Cartas de varios Autores Es- 
pafioles." Some misapprehensixm of the 
meaning of the Spanish word " Cartas " (let- 
ters) has led the \vriter of the article on 
Antonio in the " Biogrwhie UniveraeUe " to 
describe the **CensnTa as **onTTage orn^ 
de cartes" which Watt in the " Bibliotheca 
Britannicat" has translated ornamented 
witb plates." 

In a biography by Mayans prefixed to 
the " Censura," he gives an accoimt of se- 
veral nnpublished mannscripts of Antonio : 
— a " Series Historicorum ; " a " Hermes 
Biblicus;" a "Censura Universal;" two 
Itineraries, &c, which are preserved in the 
royal library nt Madr^tl, to which they 
were presented by Don Adriano Coning, the 
nephew and one of the heirs of Antonio. A 
fine portrait of Antonio, whose cotmtenance 
is remarkably sensible and prepossessing, is 
given in the last edition of the " Bibliotheca," 
and in the great collection of "Hetratosde 
los Espafioles." (Life by Mayans prefixed 
to the Cc?tsurtt, and l»y Bayer to the JBtblio- 
tiiexa Vetus ; every edition of every work 
of Antonio; Anma de Varflora, Hijoa de 
Si'iulld, iv. 43 — 48.; Scelcn, Sckcta Literaria, 
p. 1—0 1.; Meusel, Bihliutlicca Histtmca, vi. 
4—13. ) T. W. 

ANTO NIO OF PADUA, SAINT, was 
born at Lisbon on the loth of August, iia5. 
He was descended from a noble and wealthy 
family, and on his father's side he was related 
to Godfrey of Bouillon, the celebrated cru- 
sader. His real name before he entered the 
monastic life was Ferdinand. In his fifteenth 
yesct he entered the order of the Augustm 
monks, but in 1220 he left them, and joined 
the Franciscan order, which had been esta- 
blished some years before by St Francis of 
Assisi, of whose disciples Antonio became 
one of the most zealous and renowned. With 
a view to convert the heathens, or to win the 
crown of martyrdom, he embarlied in 1221 
on an expedition to Africa, but a storm cast 
him back iqNn the coast of Italy. His mis' 
sioDary plans among the heathens were now 
given up, and after having stayed for some 
time in a hermitage iu Italy, he went about 
preaching in various towns of France and 
Italy, espedalty at Montoelliw, Toulouse, 



Bologna, and i'adua. His biography consists 
of numerous marvellous stories, from which 
it is impossible to elicit the truth. He is 
chiefly celebrated for his extraordinary talent 
of preaching. He himself, however, went so 
£ur in his monkish huniiliQr» as to assert that 
he was better fitted fbr washing the dishes 
and spoons in a monastery than for preaching. 
In truth, he possessed little knowledge, and 
of theology he was prolbnndly ignorant He 
died at Padua on the 13th of June, 1231. In 
the year following Pope Gregory XL placed 
him among the saints, and a magnificent 
church was dedicated to him at Padua. His 
tomb iu this church is a master- work of 
middle age scnlptore. The Church of Rome 
celebrates his memory on the 1 3th of June. 
He is invoked as one of the greatest of their 
saints by the Roman Catholics, but more es- 
peciaUy in Portneed and Italy; and he is 
believed to exert bis influence in averting 
diseases ritnl epidemics among cattle. The 
writings ot 8t. .iVutonio, consisting of sermonst 
a mystical explanaition of tike S^ptnres and 
a biblical concordance, are of very little value. 
The following is a list of them : 1. " Ser- 
mones Dommieales, Adventus, Quadrageri- 
males, aliiqne de Tempore," Pari.s, 1521,8vo. 
The most correct edition is that of R. Mafiei, 
Venice, 1.575, 8vo. 2. " ('oncordantiie Mo- 
rales Sacnc Scriptiirrr Frr] icatoribus ad 
Virtutem commcndaudam uulissnnse," Rome, 
1624 ; Paris, 1641 ; Cologlke^ 1647. 3. " In- 
terpretatio Mystica in omnes fere Sacrae 
ScriptnrflB Libros," Paris, 1641, foL; Lyon, 
iri.")3, fol. ; Regensburg, 1739, lol. These 
three works are also printed in L. Wadding's 
edition of the works of St Fruds of Assin 
(Antwerp, 1623, 4to.), and in the edition of 
the works by J. de la Haye (Paris, 1641, foL, 
reprinted at Lyon, 165S, ibL). la I7S7, A. 
M. Azzoguidius published from a MS. in thn 
Franciscan monastery at Bologna, some ser- 
mons entitled, **SeriDODe8 in Psalmos, ex 
Autographo nunc primum in lucem editi," in 
2 vols. 4to. The MS. contains no author's 
n^e ; but the editor was convinoedt by die 
peculiar smell of the MS., that it was written 
by St. Antonio's own hand, and that the ser- 
mons were his work. This edition contains 
^so a biography of the saint. His life has 
been often written, in all the languages of 
EiiijiL. li th in prose and inverse. (Acta 
Sanctorum, June 13. ; Nicolaus Antonius, Bib' 
SoAeea Hupeout Fetes, viii. e. 9. $ fibmberger,, 
Zuverliisftige Niackrichten, iv. .TGS.) Ij. 8. 

ANTONIO DE PA'PHlA O'**^^'^:^ 
nt<'DJ<D H), which Wolff interprets to nuan 
de Pavia (Ticinensis). There was a foHo 
manuscript in the library of Colbert, on the 
treatment of fevers, translated from the 
Latin of Antonio de Paphia into Hebrew by 
R. Solomon ben Moses the physician, but no 
notice is given of the time at which this 
author lived. (Wolfius, BibliotL Hebr. ni, 
130.) CP.H. 
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ANTO NIO, PE DRO, a Spttokh histori- 
cal painter, born at Cordora in 1614. He 
•was the scholar of Antonio del C^astillo, and 
painted several works, which, through the 
mshness of their eolonring, attracted the ap« 
plause of the vulgar 'it Cordova, -w here there 
are several of his works. The best are, a 
St Rosa de Lima and a St Thomas Aqiii« 
nas, in the convent of St. Paul. He died at 
Cordova in 1(370. (Bermudez, Diccionario 
Histnrico, ^c ) H. N. W. 

ANTONIO DA TRENTO. [Trknto.] 
ANTONIO DA TREVIGI paiuted at 
Trerig^ about the beginning of the fifteenth 
oentnry (1402—1414). In the chorch of S. 
Niccolo he executed with considerable skill a 
colossal figure of St. Christopher. (Federici, 
Memorie TrevigUme *u le Opere di JJist^no^ 

ANTO'NIO VENEZIA'NO, one of* the* 
most eminent piunters in fresco of the four- 
teenth eentmy, waa bom, according to Vasarit 

in Venice in 1310, but Baldinucci has con- 
cluded, from certain documents whicli he dis- 
C0Tered,that he was a Florentine. He studied 
at Florence with Angelo Gaddi, and painted 
much in his style. Autouio painted some 
frescoes in Venice for the signory, but was so 
badly rewarded that he left the place in dis- 
gust, ilis chief works, now nearly all de- 
4troyed»were painted in Florence and in Pisa, 
where in the Campo Santo and in other places 
he executed many works of extraordinary 
merit for the period, in the opinion of Vasari 
parUcoIarly, who praises the force of his eo- 
lonring, and the tratih and harmony of his 
chiaroscuro, in M-hieh he M as scarcely equalled 
by any painter of his time. His design also 
was correct and graceful, and he was distin- 
guished likewise for the choice of his atti- 
tudes, the elegance of his draperies, and the 
variety of Us exfwettioii. 

One of his most celebrated works was the 
JVIiracle of the Loaves and Fishes, painted in 
tiie convent of S. Spirito at Florence. Vasari 
says that his paintings in the Campo Santo 
were decidedly the best pictures there. He 
completed in this place the series eouunenced 
bv Sunone Memmi, of the life of San Ranieri : 
ha own portrait is among the heads painted 
ny him. These works are still extant. 

Towards the end of his life he devoted 
himadf to the study of medicine, and he be- 
came, Rays Vasari, no less skilful as a physi- 
cian than he was diligent as a painter. 

He died of the plague in Florence (a. d. 
13S4), in the seventy-fourth year of his age; 
a victim to liis exertions to save the lives of 
Othera. Paolo Uccello and Gherardo Star- 
nmi were his scholara. (Vasari, VUe di Fii- 
tori,Sfc.) R.N.W. 

ANTO'NIO BE YEPES. [Yepes.] 

ANTONIOTTI, GIO RGIO, was born at 
Hdan in 1692, and resided some timo in 
Holland, where, in 1736, he published his 
first work, " Twelve Sonatas for the Violon- 
96 



cello or Viol di Gamba." He afterwards 
came to London, where he lived more than 
tw enty years, without rising to eminence in 
anv branch of his profession. Uis work 
L*Ar(e Armoniea," translated into English, 
was published by Johnson in 17G0. It i.s 
partly historical and partly theoretical, but its 
intrinsic vahie is not sreat <Fetis, Bio- 
graphie Universelle du JmtCftms; Antoniotti, 
L'Arte Armoniea.) E. T, 

ANTONrSZE, KORNELIS. a good 
Dutch painter of cities, and apparently also a 
wood-cutter. He was bom at Amsterdam 
about 1500. There is in the ezeheqner at 
Amsterdam a painting of that place executed 
in 1536 by Antonisze. He published also a 
view of the same place in a set of twelve 
woodcuts, dedicated to Charles V., which is 
▼ery scarce. Antonisve iras one of the die- 
riffs of Amsterdam, and in 1547 was elected a 
member of the city council Uis name is 
sometimeB written Tennissen; both forms 
signify the sou of Antony or ^r^trinin:- • and 
Sotzmann, " Ueber des Anton von Worms Ab- 
bildung der Stadt Coin ans den Jahren ISBl,** 
conjectures that Antonisze may have hera 
the son of Anton vou ^Vorms. 

There was a Henrik Antoniszen or An- 
THEt^xiszEN, who died at Antwerp in 1794, 
aged fifty-seven : he paiuted excellent land- 
scapes in the style of Berghem. He had 
many fj^ood. scholars. (Uoubraken, Grooie 
Schouburgh der HederJaxlaiAe XimaUehildera, 
Siv. ; Nagger, Jfeuet ji^emehus KUnstler 
Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ANTOIfinS. Tba name of a physician 
occurs several times in Galen's works, hut 
whether all the paraages refer to the same 
person or to several indiTidmils it is impos- 
sible to say. If it refers to several indi- 
viduals, they must all have lived in or before 
the second century after Christ One is called 
"the herbalist," another " the druggist," and 
the prescripliuus of both are quoted with ap- 
parent approbation. They may both perhaps 
be the same as Antonins Castor. A third is 
the person to yhtun the treatise On the 
Pulse " (which is in the nineteenth volume 
of Kiihn's edition oi Galen's worlcs, but which 
is generally considered to he a spnrtons com- 
pilation from his other works on the same 
subject) is addressed, and who is there styled 
" a lover of learning and a philo60|dier.*' The 
only reason for thinking him to have been a 
physician is the nature of the work addressed 
to him. An Epicurean philosopher, M-ho was 
a contemporary of Galen, is added to this 
list by Fabricius, bat the writer is not aware 
of there being any grounds for his so doing. 
He composed a pbiloeophical work, entitled 
Ilepl rijs M TOrt *l8fm» TldBtirtv 'E<pi5pe'MS, 
which probably means (for Galen himself 
notices the obscurity of the title) " On the 
guarding against one's own Afieettons,** in 
answer to which Galen wrote his work " On 
knowing and curing the peculiar Affections 
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of each Man's Soul " i^Htpl ^iceyvwotus koI 
0tptfr*ias T&v iy rp iKdtrrov H'uxP na- 
(Saku's treaiise is still extant in the 
fifth volume of his works, but that of An- 
tonius is lost. (Fabricios, Sibiioth. Gruni, 
vol. xiii. p. 65. ed. vi t.) W. A. G. 

ANTO'NIUS DE AGUILERA. [An- 

TONIUM ( AKTAGINENSIS.j 

ANTO'MUS, A'TTICUS, a rhetorician 
mentioned by Marcus Seneca (Suasorite, 2.). 
A lew words from one of his (iL'claiiuitions 
are cited with high approbatioa by Seneca. 

ANTO'NIUS DE AZARO. iJixTwr 
OF Farha.3 
AMTO^IUS, CAtUS^ tras the second flon 

of M. Antonius Orcticus, and brother of An- 
touius the Triumvir. He first appears in his- 
tory in B.C 54, when, in conjunction uith 
his ymtnijer brotlier Lucius and V. Menimius, 
tribune of the people, he prosecuted Aulus 
Oabinius, consul in B. c. S8, for oppression 
and extortion in his government of Syria. 
In B. c. 51, Caius Antonius was qujcstor to 
Q, Minucius Thennus, propraetor of Asia, to 
whom he was recommended by M. Cicero as 
his deputy in that province nntil the new 
proconsul urrivcd. (Jicc-ro's quarrel with the 
Autonii was subsequent to b,c. 51, and he 
described the three brothers as men of some 
eloquence and talents, whom it would be 
prudent in Minucius to conciliate, especially 
as they were eertun of soon heing tribunes 
of the people, and, in due time, consuls (Ad 
Familiures, ii. 18.). Caius Antonius, how- 
ever, was never tribune. But at the break- 
ing out of the civil wars in n. r. 49 he was 
scut as Cffisar's lieutenant to Illyricuni, and 
was besieged in the island Coricta on the 
Illyrian coast by M. Octavius and L. Scri- 
bonius Libo, who conmianded a squadron of 
the fleet of Cn. Pompeius. His provisions 
fiuled him, one of his centurions, T. Pulfio, 
proved treaeherons, and he was CGmpelled to 
surrender. Ills artny — fifteen cohorts, ac- 
cording to Orosius (vL 15.) — was incor^- 
rated with that- of Pompeius, and Antomns 
renmincd a prisoner until after the 'haltle of 
J^harsalus. He was appointed one of the 
poatifices hy Julius Cesar, and yfsxs city- 
prajtor with M. Rnilns in n. r. 44. In the 
same year his elder brother Marcus Anto- 
nius was consul, and his younger brother 
Lucius triluine of the peojile. As Marcus 
and the Cajsarian party had driven M. lirutus 
andhis fellow-conspirators from Rome, Caius 
Antonius alone officiated as cit^-pnetor. In 
this ofliee he received Octavianns Cwsar's 
declaration that he meant to claim the estates 
of his late uncle, the dictator. The prsctorian 
games which Ctiva Antonius exhibited on 
the 7lh of July in the same year were anx- 
iously awaited by both parties, since it was 
probable that the general feeling towards 
Cirsnr's murderers would be manifested 
during their representation. The prov incc of 
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Macedonia, which Cssar had assigned to M. 
Brutus, after having been first transferred to 

Marcus Antonius, was finally, n' his insti- 
gation, given by the stuate to ( aius. He 
landed at ApoUonia in lUyricum late in the 
autumn of n. c, 44. But his province was 
already in possession of M. Brutus, and on 
every side a superior force was ready to 
attack him. He expected to have been 
joined at ApoUonia by the troops of Vatinius 
and Hortensius. Vatinius, however, had 
opened the gates of Dymccbinna, and surren- 
dered his three legions to Bmtos : and Hor- 
tensius had acknowledged Brutus as the 
iegitimate proconsul of Macedonia. Anto- 
nius had brought fmn Italy, according to 
Appian, a siiiirle legion, aecordinir to Cicero, 
only seven cohorts. His brother Marcus and 
Cornelius Dolabella had wiAdrawn five 
legions t'l t'i mt rc -pective provincps of Cis- 
alpine Gaul .in 1 S \ ri;i, aixl a sixth, under the 
command of l aius's own lieutenant, Lucius 
Piso, bad yiehled to BrutUS : Caius, there- 
fore, fiiidiug himself too weak to defend 
ApoUonia, and suspecting the disposition of 
the townsmen, went to Buthrotus, but, on his 
march thither, three of his cohorts were cut 
off by Rrutus. He was again defeated by the 
lieutenant of Brutus, the ^oung Marcus 
Cicero, while attempting to seize some strong 

posts in the neighbourhood of I'yllis : and 
shortly afterwards was overtaken on some 
marshy ground and sorrounded by the cavalry 
of the enemy. About the middle of March, 
B. c. 43, his troops obliged him to surrender 
to Brutus, for his capture is mentioned by 
Cicero in his thirteenth Pliilipjiic oration, 
which was spoken m the senate on March 
the 20th. Although the expediency of putting 
him to death, in requital for the murder of 
Trebonius at Ephesusby Dolabella, was urged 
by Cicero and others, Antonius was at first 
aUowed to retain his pratorian lictors and 
fksees. But his confinement was rigorous 
I after the discovery of his attempts to excite 
the soldiers to mutiny. The proscription 
and murder of Deeimus Bmtns and Cicero 
by the second triumvirate at length deter- 
mined M. Brutus to order the death of his 
prisoner. The execution of the order was 
entrnsted to Q. Hortensius, late proconsul of 
Macedonia, un which account M. AiUoums, 
after his victory at Philippi, caused Horten- 
sius to be slain on the grave of his brother. 
The accounts of the death of C. Antonius 
and its attendant circumstances are, however, 
various. Dion Cassius says that he was put 
to death in ApoUonia by one Cuus Clodius, 
who guarded him, without any authcu lty from 
Brutus, because he feared that the emissaries 
of the triumvir Bfarens Antonius would effect 
his rescue. He mentions, however, the ver- 
sion of the story which I^iutarch and Ap- 
pian foUowed, and which attributes his ex- 
eeutiou to M. BrutiLs. Velleius Paterculm 
I (ii. 7i.) says that Hortensius fell in the 
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aoOon at Philippi. Livy (Epitome, cxxiv.) 
leaves it undcctdotl. Tmo medals are assigned 
to this Caius Antonius by Ra^icbt.', Lexicon 
Itei NumaruB. One of them, a silver medal, 
has the legend " C. Antonius Procos." on 
the npper face, and the word ** Pontifex " on 
the reverse. The other medal lias on the 
reverse **Roma" and the head of liercules. 
(Emesti, Ofizvtii Cicermmna; Baiter, Ono- 
nuisticon TuUianum, " Caius Antonius the 
indices to Plutarch's Lives, Bryant's ed, ; 
Dion C^iiu ; Appian, CioSl Want Cttour, 
Bellum GtdUcuin, iii. 4. 10. fi7. ; Florus, iv. 
2. § 31. ; Lucau, iv. 406. ; Valerius Maximus, 
Tiii. 1. § 3.) W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIUS, CAirS IIV HUIDA, ^Fas 
the younger of the two sons of M. Antonius 
the Orator, and uncle of theTriunvir. The 
origin and meaninf? of his surname, H^■^ri'la, 
are uncertain, riiuy {Hist. NaL viii. /!».;, 
Valerius Maximus (viii. 6. § 4.), Horace, 
(Satirct, vii. 2.), and Suetonios (pctavius, 
19.), apply the word to one irlio is bom of a 
Roman father and a foreign mother. The 

£ areata of Caius Antonius must, however, 
aTe heen hoth of them Roman citizens, 
although it i.s remarkable that his mother's 
name is nowhere mentioned : for otherwise 
he himself wottld ndther have ranked among 
the Antonii, nor been eligible to the magis- 
tracies. Like Creiicus, therefore, Ilybrida 
was probably a term of reproach, suitable to 
the low habits of one whom Cicero calls a 
gladiator, a robber, and a charioteer (Oratto in 
Toga Cm^da}. In d. c. 87, as military tri- 
bune, he accompanied Sulla into Greece. 
But on the retui-u of Sulla to Italy in B. c. 83, 
Antonius remained behind with a few trot^ 
of horse, and levied contributions on the pro- 
vince of Achaia. For this offence, on the 
petition of the provincials, Antonius was pro- 
secuted by C. Julius Ctcsar before M, La- 
cullus, the praetor peregrinus, n. c 76. He 
Avas elted, but refused to appear, alleging 
some informality in the appointment of the 
judges, and for a time t&s pirosecQtion was 
dropped. Six years afterwards, however, the 
censors L. Gellius and Cn. Cornelius Len- 
tulus, 11. c. 70, expelled him from the senate 
for Ills original ntfi '•ce, for disobeying' the 
pnetor's smauious, and for squaudering his 
own pro]>erty. Cicero says that Antonius 
sold his herds of cattle and assigned over his 
pasture-lands, but kept his herdsmen, and 
threatened to employ them in a servile war. 
Antonius returned from Greece in time to pro- 
fit by Sulla's proscription, and be was one of 
the Koman nobles who flattered the dictator 
by appearing in public as charioteers at his 
diTcensian games, b. c. 81. At what time be 
regained his seat in the senate is unknown. 
Before his expulsion he had probably been 
tribune of tbe people (Orelli's Inaenptiotu, 
No. 3673.), and he was ajdile between b. c. 
69 — G6 At the games which he then ex- 
hibited, the proseenium and stage decorations 
as 



were plated with silver. (Pliny, Hiat, 
Nat xxxiii. 16.; Valerius Maximus, ii. 4. 
6.) He was one of Cicero's colleagues in 
the praetorship, b. c. 66, and in lihe eonsnl" 
ship, fi. c. 63. At the prastorian comitia he 
was raised, through Cicero's interest with the 
peojile, from the lowest to the third place 
among the candidates. In canvassing for the 
cottstikhip, Catiline and Antonius, secretly 
supported by Crassus and Casar, employed 
every means to prevent Cicero's election, and 
drew on themsd^ the orator's inTCctiye in 
bis speech in "Toga Candida." Their re- 
plies were published, but turned chiefly on 
the obscurity of Cicen)*s ftmily. They bribed 
so operdy, that -the severe penalties of the 
Caipuruiaii law against bribery were ren- 
dered more stringent on their account by 
I the enactment, after much nr"^o ' on in 
the senate, of the Lex Tuilia oe Auibitu. 
Antonius was at length declared Cicero's 
colleague by a small majority in the cen- 
turies over Catiline ; and he owed it to 
the respect entertained for his father's me- 
mory that some men of character supported 
him. Once in the consulate, Antomns was 
formidable, and must he coneiliated. lie 
was tbe hope of Catiline and his party, and 
his debts and profligate habits made hfm de> 
sirous or heedless of a revolution. But he 
was also indolent and irresolute, and his 
position as con.sul perhaps inclined him to 
support the existing constitution. Cicero was 
thus enabled to purchase his neutrality, at 
least during their j(^t magistrac} , by giving 
1 up to him, without awaiting the ballot for 
the provinces, Macedonia, the plunder of 
which would retrieve his broken fortunes. 
After the complete exposure of Catiline's de- 
signs, his personal interests kept Antonius 
true to the senate ; but he never forgave or 
voluntarily seconded his colleague. Towards 
the end of b. c. 63, Antonius went into Etraria 
to assist the pru tor Q. Metellu.s Celer In pre- 
venting Catiline's escape through the passes 
of the Apennines into Traaspadane Gaid. 
With some lingering hope in his old asso- 
ciate, Catiline attacked the consul rather than 
the proitor, and a seasonable or a pretended 
fit of the gout saved Antonius from the regret 
or the shauie of conquering his late con- 
federate. His lieutenant, M. Petrcius, de- 
stroyed Catiline and his army, and Anfoniuf? 
obtained the title of iuiperator. Triumphal 
honours had not yet been granted for vic- 
tories in civil wars, yet Antonius travelled 
to Macedonia with lanrel on bis lictors' rods. 
Macedonia \va.s the ju ice of his adherence to 
the senate, and he exacted it to its full amount 
from Ihe oppressed provincials. The appear- 
ance in his suite of one Hilarus, an arc oe.iitarit 
trained in the slave schools of Pomponius At- 
tictis, and afterwards a freedman of Cioero^s, 
gave rise to a report, which Antonius encou- 
raged, that his late colleague's resignation of 
Macedonia had not been wholly dinnterested. 
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Antouius socms to have told the provincials 
that he robbed on Cicero's account as wcil as 
his own. (Gicero» M AOxeim^ L 19.) If he 
promiscf!, however, he never performed ; and 
in a letter to Antonius himself (^Ad FamiUaic^i, 
V. 5.), Cicero makes heavy complaints of his 
Jbrmer coHon;jik>'.s I ingratitude. Antonius 
pillaged the barharians on the frontiers as 
veil as the subjri !^ : I i , province. But the 
Dardanians, a tribe of Lower Maisia, attacked 
hiui on his retreat, and while Antonius fled 
with the horse, cut cj:!' his infantry, and re- 
covered the btwty. He was defeated a se- 
cond time in Upper MoBSia by the natives, 
assisted by the liastanifP, a S( ytliian trlbi-. 
His ill success, rather than his previous ex- 
tortions, attracted the notice of the senate, 
lie was tTireaferu fl with a recall, and T>y Cncins 
.Pompcius, then retaminff firom the Mithri- 
daiic war, with proseeutiOD for misgovern- 
ment. The interest of Cicero with the senate 
seems again to have been exerted in favour 
of Antonius, and he was quietly superseded 
in Macedonia by C. Oetavius, the fatlier of 
Augustus, B. c. GO. But in the following 
year, n. c. 59, the consulship of Cassar and 
J'.itmlus, whvu Cicero was himself in immi- 
nent danger IVum Olodius, Antonius was pro- 
secuted by M. Cslius for his share in Cati- 
line's conspiracy, and at the same time hy 
his fhtnre son-in-law C. Oaninins Oallns, 
l)efore the pra»tor Cn, I^ntulus Clodiaiuis, i 
for malversation in his proyince. Although 
defended by Ctcero, ne was condenmed, 
uiulir the Cornelian laws against treason 
and malversation, to a pecuniary fine and 
banishment He chose CepbaUenia for his 
residence In exile, and his pretensions to 
act as governor of the island were con- 
nived at. In B. G. 49 bis nephew Mareus 
was tribune of the people and (^rr?ar's lieu- 
tenant in Italy. Vet Antonius was not 
allowed to return to Rome before b. c. 47, 
when his recall was the net. not of his ne- 
phew, but of the dictator himself. Cicero, 
indeed, hints that Marcus was in his uncle's 
debt, and since an exile had no civil rights, 
and could not enforce payment, he purposely 
deferred his uncle's recall. For the same 
reason he excluded him from a commission 
of seven wbo were appointed to divide lands 
inCan)i»aMia : because to appoint him a com- 
missioner involved the restoration of his civil 
rights. Antonius was a candidate for the 
censorship, probably about n. c. 4.*). TTis • 
character made the attempt deplorable and 
ridiculous; but the general contempt was 
heig-htened by his nephew, -who had tirjTcd 
him to become a candidate, and, on the day 
of election, abruptly closed the comitia. And 
when, in order lo make room for his third 
wife, Fulvia, Mareus hud ignominiously dis- 
missed his cousin Antonia,he scrupled not to 
charge her with adultery in her father's pre- 
sence, and before a full assembly of the senate. 
This insult was offered to Antonius on the 1st 
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of January, n. c. 44, and with the mention of 
it by Cicero (^Philippic, ii. 38.) ends our 
knowledge of bis life. He died probably in 
the same year. If by Teucris (Cicero, Ad 
Auicum, i. 12., xiii. 6., xiv. 7.) C. Antonius 
is meant, it increases the probability that the 
name ITi/hnda refers not to his parentage, 
hut was really a uU-hiniine. (" C. Antonius 
Hybrida" in Emesti, (,'lavis Ciceroniana; 
and Baiter, Onomasticon TulUanum, where all 
the references for his history are given.) 

W. B. D. 

ANTO NIUS CARTAGIN£NSlS,or DE 
CARTAGENA, was a physician and pro< 

tessor of medicine at Alcala de Ilenarez. Tly 
the Emperor Charles V. he was appointed 
physician to the dauphin of France (after- 
wards Henry II.) and his brother, the Duke 
of Orleans, when, from 1528 to 1530, they 
were kept at Madrid as hostages for tbeir 
father. Francis T. of France. He is described 
as a luuu of both learniug and elegance. He 
wrote — 1. **Libellus de Fascinatione." 2. 
" l>e Febre pestilentiali." ."J. " De Signis 
Febrium, de Causa Dienim criiicorum et 
ipsorum Notis," which were all published 
together at Alcala de Henarez, in 1530, in 
folio. (Antonius Cartaginensis, Works.) 

For distinction, two other physicians named 
Antonius may be here mentioned. Anto- 
nius im AoTTiLKRA was a physician at 
1 Guadalaxara, and Avrote— 1. rrceclarai Ru- 
dimcQtorum Medicinie Libri Octo^" Aicala 
de Henarez, 1571, folio ; a system of medi- 
cine and tlierapentics collected from the 
works of his predecessors. 2. "Exposicion 
sobre las Preparaeiones de Mesne,** Alcala 
de TTenarez, 1509, 8vo. 

Antonius pe Viana, was at one time a 
surgeon in the Spanish navy, and afterwwds 
was attached to the hospital founded at 
Seville by Cardinal Cervantes, lie wrote a 
work entitled " l's]iejodcChirurgia ; primeni 
Parte en Tres Exercitncinncs di' Tlieorica j 
Practica," Lisbon, 1G31. 4to. (N. Autouius, 
Bibliotheca Hisjmna Noi aJ) J. P. 

ANTO NIUS CASTOR. [Castob, An- 
tonius.] 

ANTONIUS CRE'TICUS, MARCUS, 
was the eldest son of Marcos Antonius the 
Orator, and &tber of Antonius the Triumvir. 

He was qmestor in n. c. so, and pra!tor in 
B. c. 75. In the following year, through the 
influence of the consul, M. Anrelfus Cotta, and 

; of P. CetliCLnis, Antonius, with the title of pro- 
prrctor, received the command of the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, and of the whole fleet 
of Rome and her allies, with instruct ions to 
clear the seas of pirates. He made his com- 
mission -—wbi<^ was nearly as extensive as 
the similar powers cnnferred on Cneins Pmn- 
peius in n,C. 67 — a pretext for pluudering 
the provinces, especially Sicily ; and his con- 
duct in command was so incapable and un- 
fortunate, that he was suspected of a secret 
understanding with tlie pitiitei. Some par- 
H 2 
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tieolars of the conduct of Antmrivi Creticos 

ill Sicily will be found in Cicero's orations 
against Verres {JJivinatio. 55. ; PseudO'As- 
eomm tn DimnaHon. p. 1S2., OreHfa C<L, 
Vern'ri. il. S.) Ife attacked the Cretans, 
alleging that they had aided Mithridates VI., 
king of PoQtus ; but, although he oomnuuided 
the fleet of the Greek maritime states, he 
was totally defeated, and the greater part of 
his armament destroyed. His own escape 
was believed to have l)een ipioininioiLsly 
purchased, and the surname Creticus was 
the lasting memorial of his disgrace. Anto- 
moB never returned to Rome ; but died in 
Crete shortly afterwards. Sallnst describes 
Antonius Creticus as one bom to squander 
money, aod heedless of every thing beyond 
the cares or pleasures of the moment Pltt- 
tarch describes him as of an easy an 1 Inimor- 
ous disposition, but vicious from indecision of 
character. He was first married to Numi- 
toria, daughter of Quintns Numitorius PuUus 
of Fregella}, by whom he had no children. 
By his aecond wife, Jnlia, daugliter of L. 
Julius Cajsar, consul in n. r. DO, he ha l tliree 
sons, Marcus, Caius, and Lucius, and a 
daughter married to P. Vatinius. (^Scholia 
Bobicnsia in Oration, in Vatinium, p. 321. 
Orelli's ed.; Plutarch, Antonius, I. ; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Fragment xxxviii., xxxix. ; 
Cicero, Verrin. iiu 213.; VeUeios Faterculus, 
ti. 21.; Sallust, ma. iii. 39. ed. Gerlach.) 

W B D 

ANTO'NIU'S CYRUS. [Antony^ 

ANTO'NIUS DIO'GENES ('AvTawoy 
A(07cVt7s) was the author of a fabulous voyage 
to Thule, in twenty-four books, of whom 
Porphyrins in his Life of Pythan;oras. and 
Photius, alone make mention. Photius says 
that he cannot ascertain the age of Antonius 
Diogenes, but that he certainly preceded 
Damascius, Heliodorus, Achilles Tatius, 
and Lucian, since these writers obyioosly 
borrowed materials from him for their -va- 
rious works of fiction. If he were older 
than Lucian, Antonius most have lived be- 
fore A. J>. 122 — ^200. Photius adds that a 
certain Antiphases, whose age he does not 
mention, set Antonius the example of writing 
incredible travels. He commends Antonius 
for his clear style, his graceful descriptions, 
and for pov'tical justice — a singular merit in 
a writer of iravelsj. The title of the work 
of Antonius was probably "The Incredible 
'rhin;4S beyond Thule" (To vnlp Bo6\i]v 
antara). It was in the form of a dialogue, 
rather than, as Photius sayi, of a drama, and 
is the story told by Deinias, an Arcadian, to 
his countryman Cymbas, who had been de- 
puted to solicit his return from Tyre to the 
place of his birth. Deinias, who wa^ ad- 
vanced in life, declined the proposal, but 
sought to make Cymbas amends for his 
frtutless voyage to Phoenicia by relating 
mne passages of hu extraordinary triivela. 
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Antonius tried to gain credit for bis fic- 
tions by forginti: a letter from Balagrus. one 
of the least emiacnt of Alexander the Great's 
captains. In this epistle to his wift, — . 
Phile, a daughter of Antipater. — resident in 
Macedonia, Balagru^ relates that Alexander, 
after the sack of Tyre, was shown by a 
soldier certain coffins, under ground, made of 
stone, and containing several legible inscrip- 
tions. Among these inscriptions were the 
following: — '* PctTiin'.-, the Arcadian, lived a 
hundred and twenty and live years : " " Man- 
tinias, the son of Slnaso, lived forty and two 
years, and seven hundred and sixty nights 
" Dercyllis, the daughter of Mnaso, lived 
thirty and nine years, and seven hundred 
and sixty nights." The singular addition of 
nights to the sum of their years refers to the 
sleep in which they were ca.st l>y an Tgyptian 
magician. In the crypt wherein the coffins 
were found was discovered also a easltet of 
cyprc=;s-wf>nd, on which were cut these words: 
— " W hoever thou art, O stranger, open this 
casket, and learn things worthy to be ad- 
mired.*' Within the casket, inscribed on 
cypress tablets, were found the adventures of 
Deinias and Dercyllis. 

Deinias related that, in company with his 
son Demochares and three other Arcadians, he 
left Greece in quest of knowledge; tliat he 
crossed the Euxine and the Caspian Seas, 
climbed the Riphsan mountains, visited the 
mouth of the Tanai?, and the region of 
eternal snows, and sailed on the ocean that 
surrounds the earth from the rismg sun 
to the wei^tern island of Tlmlc. At Thule. 
where he long sojourned, he met with a 
DoUe Tjrrian damlsel of great beauty aud 
accomplishments, who, like himself, had 
passed through surprising adventures. Her 
name was Dercyllis, and similar fortimes 
inspired Deinia.s and DcrcyHis with mutual 
love. The story of Dercyllis is a counter- 
part for extravagance to that of Deinias. 
Through the machinations of Paapis, an 
Eg3rptiari priest, she and her brother Man- 
tinias had been obliged to quit tlieir native 
Tyre. Paapis, who had been banished from 
Egypt, was hospitably entertwned by the 
parents of Dercyllis. He proved, however, 
to be a magician, and prevailed on Mantinias 
and his sister to administer to their aged 
parents a potion, wliich he promised should 
restore their youth, but which threw them 
into adeatb-lue slumber. To expiate this 
involuntary parricide they fled tiom Tyre, 
visited many lands, and beheld muuy wonders, 
AtLeontini in Sicily tiiey encountered Paapis^ 
and took their revenge on him by stealing his 
books of magic, and his casket of medicated 
herbs. They fled to Metapontum in Italy, 
w here they learned that Paapis was in pursuit of 
them. Tneirinfermerwasthepbilosopber A8« 
trajus, a disciple of Pythagoras, and a compa- 
nion of the Scythian gage Zamolxis. Astncus 
accompanied the fugitives to the banks ot the 
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Traais. Here they found Zamol xis, yrho was 
hononred by the Scythians as a god, and who 

predicted the adventuros that afterwards he- 
fel them. By his advice they sailed to Thule, 
▼hither Paains fbUowed them, and by his 
enchantments threw them into a death-s\s'(>on 
by day, although they regularly revived at 
night A native of Thoie^ hovever, who 
was enamrnired of Derryllis, supposing that 
Paapis had really killed her, slew the magi- 
cian and then himself. The books, which 
they had taken from Paapis, prescribed tlie 
mode of disencbaiiting Mantiuias and Der- 
cyllis, and their parents. 

Astroeus also contributed his stock of mar- 
vellous accidents, and related to DercylHs 
some particulars of the life of Pythaporas 
and his father Mnesarchus. Mantiuias and 
Dercyllis Tetnrned to Tyre he£>re Deinias 
quitted Thule. But he afterwards rejoined 
thenot and Cymbas saw Dercyllis at Tyre, 
when h« came as the delegate of the Arca- 
dians to Deinias. After he had related his 
adventures, Deinias caused them to be in- 
scribed on two tablets of cypren-wood by 
Erasinides, an Athenian, who accompanied 
Cymbas. One of thesti tablets he gave to 
Cymhaa himself for the use of his country- 
men, and the otlier "he directed DercyllU to 
place iu his cotiiu after death. 

Antonius Diogenes gave authorities for 
each of his stories, but showed little discri- 
mination in constructing them. The astro- 
nomical phenomenon of the days and nicrhts 
lengthening as the pole is approached, is 
noticed, as well as the sphericu ferm of the 
earth. His frcop;raphy is absurd. Although 
Thule gives its name to the work of Antonius, 
it is merely a halting plaee for traTellers, 
and its position is not defined. He makes 
Deinias go through the Euxine Sea to the 
Caspian, andfttim the latter to the mountains 
called Riphsran, and the month of the Tanais, 
though it is pob&ible that the words of An- 
tonius may mean the source of the Tauais. 
The cold drives Deinias northwards to 
the Scythian Ocean, and froui thence he 
gets to the Eastern Ocean, and finds himself 
where the sun rises. Whatever may have 
been the age of Antonius Diogenes, ne cer- 
tainly lived after Alexander the Great's con- 
quests bad thrown open to the Greeks the 
coantries between the Tanais and the Indus, 
and probably after the revival of the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy in the second century of 
onr sra. (Fnottos, Codex, cIxyL, Bekker's 
edition; Porphyrins, VitaI)^iagor€e, Amster- 
dam, 1707, 4to.) W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIUS FELIX. [Felix.] 

ANTO'NIUS FLA MM A. fFr.AM>t\.] 

ANTO'NIUS, ARCIUUSHOP OF FLO- 
RFNOE. [Antoninus, SaintJ 

ANTO'NIUS, FRAKCISCUS. [A»- 
THosiE, Francis.] 

ANTO'NIUS QODEFROT. [Godb- 
raoT.J 
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ANTONIUS. 

ANTO'NIUS, lU'LUS, was the younger 
son of Marcus Antonius the Triumvir, and 
Fulvia, his tliird wife. His first name lulus, 
or, as it is sometimes improperly written, 
lulios, referred probably to the connexion of 
the plebeian Antonii with the patrician lulii, 
the progeny of Venus and Anchises, throiKh 
^eas and lulus, by the marriage of M. 
AntoniiLS Crcticus with Julia, daughter of L. 
Julius Caesar, consul in b. c. 90. lulus Anto- 
nius was too young to accompany his father 
into the east, and was brought up at TJome 
by his step-mother Octavia with her own 
children bj M* Antonius. One of his in- 
structors was L, Crassitius of Tarentum, a 
fVeedman, the author of a history or descrip- 
tion of .Smyrna, who changed his proper 
Greek, name Pasides into the Roman sur- 
name FUnsa (Suetonius, De lUtatr. Gram- 
viatic. 18.). After the death of the triumvir, 
Augustus provided for lulus Antonius by 
c<»npelling the Areedmen of the Antontan 
house to pay down the legacies wliieh the 
law obliged them severally to leave at their 
death to their common patron. At the re- 
quest of his sister, Augustus gave his niece 
Marcella, CJetavia's diaugiiter by her first 
husband C. MarceUus, consul in n. c. 50, in 
marriage to lulus Antonius, who thus be- 
came, after Julia aud Agrippa's sons, pre- 
sumptive heir to the empire. He appointed 
him pontifez and one of the pnctors of b. c. 
13, and procured for him the consulate with 
Q. Fabius ^laximus in b. c. 10. In his 
prsetorship lulus Antonius celebrated the 
birth-day of Augustus by a banquet to the 
emperor and the senate in the capitol, be- 
sides the usual chariot races, and combats 
with wild beasts. A province, apparently 
Asia Minor, was a.ssigncd to Antonius after 
his consulship, and cue of his edicts respect- 
ing the toleration of the Jewish worship in 
Asia is cited by Josephus (Jt irish xvi. 
G, § 7.). Hulbijj adulterous intrigue with .Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus, which was not 
without suspicion of political ends (Seneca, 
DeBrevitate ViUe, 5. ; Dion Cassius, Iv. 10.), 
was the cause of his being condemned to death 
in n. c. 2. Velleius Patereulus, who was his 
contemporary, says that Antonius anticipated 
the executioner by self-destruction. lulus 
Antonius was the author of an epic poem 
entitled Diomedeb,** in twelve books. 
Horace addressed to him the second ode of 
his fourth book. (Dion Cassius, li. 1 5., liv, 26. 
36. ; Plutarch, .^teRiW, 87.; Tacitus, Annuh, 
\. 10., iil 18„ rr. 44.; Pliny, Hist NaL viu 
46.) 

Lucius Antonius, the son of lulus Anto- 
nius, by Marcella, after her divorce frosn M. 
Yipsanius Agrippa, was, on bis father's death, 
although still very young, banished to Mar- 
seille, and there detained, on pretence of 
pursuing his studies, until bis death in a. i>. 
2'). A place iu tlie sepulclire of the Octavii 
was the only public honour granted to this 
H 9 
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member of the iUastrioas and iil-fated family 
of the AntoiuL (Tacitus, ilwnilr, W. 44.) 

W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIUS» JULIA'NUS^ wrote a his- 
torjr of the Jewish mtioo, and b cited, to« 
gether with Josephns, hj Himieias Felix, 
Octttvius. W. B. D. 

ANTONIUS LODOVrCUS, was bom 
at Lisbon, and was a doctor of medicine of 
Coimbra. Hii» learning-, not iu mtdiciue 
alone, but in Greek and Latin, obtained for 
him the professorship of nu dicinp at Coim- 
bra, and in 1547 he began to lecture on the 
works of Galen, Aristotle, and others. He 
died in 1565* at a very adTanoed agCf and 
left the following works ; — 1 . *• Probleroatum 
Libri Quiniiuc," Li.slx.ii, ir.:v:i-40. folio. 2. 
" De Occultis Proprietatibus, Libri Quinque," 
Lisbon, 1j$40, folio. S. **I)e Re me^ea 
Opera," Lisbon, 15 10, folio. This consists of 
uiuti cliapters, and contains commentaries on 
Galen's writings on crises, the soul, and the 
ftJBtus ; on some of the aphorisms of Hippo- 
crates and Avicenna } on the errors of Pietro 
(li Aliano in his expositions of the problems 
of Aristotle ; and essays on respiration, the 
heart, and diflicult breathing. (N. Antonius, 
B&liotheca Hispana Nwat Antooiua Lodo- 
vicn"?. Works.) J. P. 

ANTO NIUS, LU'On JS, was the youngest 
son of M. Antonius Crelicus. In B.C. 54 he 
was associated with his brother Caius and 
the tribune C. Memmius in the impeachment 
of Aulus Galiiiiins, t'onsul in ii. c. 5H. for 
misgovemment iu his province of Syria. In 
B. c. 44 he was tribune of the plebs. His firat 
act on entering office, in the iiroc-ediii'i; De- 
cember, was to bring forward a law to em- 
power the dictator Cnsar, who was dien in 
the midst of his pri p:iratioiis for the Parthian 
war, to nominate the magistrates of the re- 
publie for some yeare to come, and thus to 
avoid, during his absence from Rome, the 
hazards of popular elections. After Cfpsar's 
murder, in n.i". 44, the tribunitian pt)w<'i s of 
Lurnis were hifj;lily si-rvicfable to the designs 
of iiis brother Marcu-s and, without '"I? 
entire credence to the invectives of Cicero, 
it is evident that Lucius was an unscrupulous 
partisan. As early as April in the same year, 
Marcus Antonius, witli the aid of Lneius, pro- 
posed and carried an agrarian law, the ol|)ect 
of which was to win the fkvonr of the Teterans 
and the people. The execution of this law 
was intrusted to seven commissioners, of 
whom Lucius Antonius was chief These 
were the septemviri who so highly excited 
the fears and indignation of Cicero, although 
it does not appear that his estates suffered by 
their proceedings, but, on the contrary, Lucins 
sought to conciliate him. For his conduct as 
commissioner a gilt equestrian statue — "de- 
dicated," as the inscription on its base stated, 
" by the thirty-five tribes to their patron " — 
was erected to Lucius on the left side of the 
Forum. Cicero says that this tribute to Lu- 
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cius was the more preposterous since he had 
deprived many members of the tribes of their 

right "t" ^. ( i'iiig. The power of the commis- 
sioners extended over all the Public land in 
Italy ; Cicero sdds, over private property 
also. This, however, was a rhetorical exag- 

feration ; but from the honours assigned to 
rucius we may infer what classes «mF citizens 
were benefited by the commission. The 
eqiiestriaa order erected a second statue to 
him as its patron: the military tribunes a 
third : the usurers a smaller one, with an 
inscription recording their gratitude to the 
patron of the " Middle Janus," the bankers' 
quarter in Rome. Marcus Attt<mixis was 
absent fh»m the city when Oetavianus arrived 
in the beginning of May ; but, with the con- 
currence of Lucius as tribune, he addressed 
the people, and undertook to discharge his 
lute uncle's legacies. ITe was a more ve- 
hement opponent of the senate than even his 
brother the trinraTir $ and, on <»e occasitm 
at Tibnr (Tivoli), he Is said by Cicero to 
have diverted by reproaches and threats 
Marcus Antonius from his purpose of con- 
ciliatinjT the senate. He followed Mareu^; 
to the siege of Mutina with a uewly raised 
legion ; and on the 15th of April, d. c. 43, 
during the battle at Forum Gallonim ((Pastel 
Franco), took charge of the trenches around 
Mutina, and attempted to divide the enemy's 
forces by an assault on the camp of Oeta- 
vianus. In common with his brothers, Lucius 
was deelared a public enemy by the senate, be- 
fore the final ddeat of Marcus under the waUs 
of Mutina was known at Rome. In the re- 
treat to Transalpine Gaul he led the advanced 
guard, and drove Culleo, the lieutenant of M. 
Lepidtts, before him, and successfully resisted 
the attempt of Miinatins Plancus to dislodge 
him from the passes of the Alps near Forum 
Julii (Frinfi)^ In the year b. c. 41 , Lucius An> 
tonins wasconsul with P. Servilius Isauricus, 
and on the 1st of January celebrated a tri- 
umph for a pretended, or at least an unknown 
vietory over some of the .Alpine monntainecrs. 
There is a faiut trace of his having been 
censor in the preceding year with P. Sulpi- 
cius, preserved in an inscription, but not 
mentioned by any historian. (Pighius, An- 
nales, iii. 481.) The consulate of l.,ucms was 
distinguished by the Perusine war, which 
lasted from the summer of b. c. 41 to the 
sprlnp: of ». c. 40. I,ueiiis, an aT)le oflicer in 
subordinate commands, seems to have pos- 
sessed little original character. His eldest 
brother's wife, Fulvia, was doubly apirrleved 
by the inhdelities of her husband, who was 
now in Greece, and by Octamnns divorcing 
her danjrhter Clodia. To recall the one 
to Italy, and to avenge herself on the other, 
she laboured to effect a breach between 
the two principal triumvirs, and for this 
purpose Lucius was a fitting instrument. 
They inflamed the discontents of the veterans 
and of the ciUzena, whom the military colo- 
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nies had deprived of their lands. To the 
fbrmer they repretentad that Ifareiis Anto- 

nius was able to liquidate the arrears of their 
pay : the latter they assured of redress and 
protection. They inveighed agahntt the tri- 
umvirate, and they insinuated nr promised 
that Marcus would restore the ancient go- 
vernment. By these means LnoiiM and Fulvia 
collected in the sprincr of fi.c. 4! a consider- 
able forte. Lucius, accompanied by his bro- 
ther's children, travdkd through Southern 
Italy ; but, on the approach of the cavalry of 
Octavianus, he fled to his brother's colouics 
in Apulia, and pl»^ himself and his nephews 
under the protection of the veterans. After 
» fhiitless conference at Teanum in Apulia 
IjCtwetn the adherents of the two triuin- ' 
TITS, Lucius, on pretence that his life was | 
in danger, retired to the strong fortress of 
PnriK .st<' (Palestrina). Octavianus made a 
second attempt at reconciliation, which was 
Anistnted by Manhts Rnfiu, PnlTia's agent. 
At length, durin.!?' tlie ahsence of Octavianus 
in Umbria, Lucius, at the head of six newly 
raised legions, repaired to Rome, wltere he 
•was -welcomed by the citizens, althoup:h the 
third triumvir, M. Lepidus, was stationed in 
the cit}' with two veteran legions. The liea> 
tenant?? of Marcus Antonius, who were quar- 
tered in the more distant parts of Italy, did 
not, however, second the movements OT Lu- 
cinj?, who, finding himself nearly surrounded 
by Octavianus and his generals, Salvidicnus, 
Agrippa, Asinius PoUio, and Ventidius, re- 
tired to Femsia in £tnuia. The strength of 
the town enabled Lneins to repel every enemy 

but famine. The " Perusiaii famine," how- 
ever, became iu after times a proverb for 
intense and protracted suffering ; and Lneius, 
after earnest intercessions for his soldiers, 
surrendered himself unconditionally to Oc- 
taytaans. The fiite of the garrison and towns- 
men of Perusia is diflfercntly related by his- 
torians. Suetonius says that, according to 
some accounts, Octavianus slaughtered three 
hundred senators and knights on an altar 
raised to the manes of his uncle Julius. Ap- 
pian asserts that he pat to death only the 
senators of Perusia and a few of his most in- 
veterate enemies, and that his soldiers con- 
Strained him to this cruelty. Lucius Antonius 
was sent into Spain with the honorary title, 
bnt without the power, of proconsul ; and he 
prohahly died soon afterwards, since there is 
uo further mention of him. The pretence 
that the war with OetaTianns was undertaken 
in defence of his brother the triumvir'fi rights, 
procured for Lucius Antonius the honour of 
the inscription ''Pietas** that appears on his 
medals. In Cicero's Philippic Orations and 
Epistles Lucius Antonius is represented as 
a ruffian and robber of the basest kind, who 
was born f)nly that the world miirht have one 
worse mail iu it than the triumvir MarcuH. 
Velleitis Paterculus (ii. 74.) says that be bad 
all the vices and none of the virtues of his 
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elder brother. The historian, however, was 
the paneg^Tist of Ciesar and CBsar*s house- 
hold ; and the orator was inflamed by personal 
fears as well as political hatred of the An- 
tonii. We have tiierefore rejected their evi- 
dence wherever it extends beyond the mere 
facts of Lucius Antonius's life. There is 
a consnlar coin of Lucius Antonius with his 
head on one face, and that of his brother 
Maix'us the Triumvir on the revert^e. (Krnesti, 
Clavis Ciceroniana; Baiter, OnomaMican Ti/lli- 
(tnnm, "Lucius Antonius;" Suetonius, Orfai'i- 
aiDis, 1 4, 1 ; Dion Cassius, xlviii. 4 — 15.; Ap- 
pian. Civil \Vars,\. 19 — 50. ; Velleius Pater- 
culus, ii. 74. J Seneca, De Clcmcntia, i. II. j 
Lucan, PharsalitL, i. 41. ; Rasche, Lexictm 
Rei Numario!.) W. B. D. 

AKTO'MIUS, MARCUS, the son of C. 
Antonius, and oommonty called the Okator, 
was born n.c. 142, and was three years older 
than his illustrious oontemporari' Lucius Li- 
cinius Grassnt, who was also a distinguished 
orat(^r. 

Marcus Antonius was qua;stor of the Roman 
province of Asia in the year B. c. ltd. A 
story is told by Valerius Maximns of a rhartre 
of a criminal intercourse with a Vestal being 
brought against him after he had left Rome 
for Asia ; and it is added that he returned to 
RoiTie from Bnmdisium, where he received 
inti il igence of the accusation, md successfully 
defended himself. In the year n. c, 104 he 
was prtctor urbanus, and in the following 
year he had the government of the province 
of Cilicia with the title of proconsul, and the 
commission to act against the pirates in the 
Cilician seas. On his voyape to his pro- 
vince he spent some days at At liens in the 
schools of rhetoric and pnilosoph} . Antonius 

■! :i!ready obtained reputation as an orator, 
and his name was known at Athens. It was 
during his proconsnlship also, as appears mvst 
probafile, that he visited the school of Rhodes. 
The services of Antonius as proconsul are 
not particularly recorded, but he had a tri- 
umpli in tlu^ year n. r. 102. His danjrhter 
Antonia was shoitly after seized by pirates, 
apparetttly in Italy, and ransomed at a great 
price. In the year D. c. 100 he was em- 
ployed with a force outside of the walls of 
Rome to put down the tumults wliich had 
been excited by the tribune L. Appuleius 
Satuminus ; and in the year «. c. 99 he 
■was consul with A. Postumius Albinus, and 
opi>osed the measures of the tribune Sext. 
Titius, who followed up the policy of Satur* 
ninus, and attempted to gain popular favour 
by an agrarian law. His defence of 
M*. Aqtiilius, who, in his proconsnlship, had 
terminated the Servile w ar in Sicily (n.c. 99), 
and was prosecuted for malversation (pccunito 
repetnnd;e ). is commemorated by Cicero as a 
case in which the genuine feeling of Antonius 
for his client's cause made a correspundiug 
impression on his audience. Ilis censorship 
belongs to the year d. c. 97, in which he 
H 4 
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adorned ihe rostm with the epoils taken in 

his (.'ilician campaign. During his censorial 
olhce he was prosecuted for bribery (ambitus) 
by M. Diiroiiius ; but nothing Ihrther is re- 
corded of this affair. He held a command in 
the Marsic war, b. c. 91. Antonius belonged 
to Ibe aristocratical p«rty and adhered to SvSUl 
When Marius nnd t'innn (n. c. S7) pot pos- 
session of Rome, Antonius hid hiiii:>eli' iu the 
house of a poor man of his acquaintance, 
who generously shelttiLd him. TJut lie wns 
unfortunately betrayed through the idle talk 
of one of the ahma* who being sent to buy 
some wine was very particular about the 
quality, and told the wine-merchant that his 
master was entertaining Marcus Antonius, 
The wine-merchant carried the news to 
Marins, who clapped his hands with joy, and 
sent the tribune 1^. Annius and some soldiers 
to bring him the head of Antonius. The 
soldiers who went into the room to exeeute 
their coniniission, yrhile the trihnno waited 
outside, were overpowered by the forcible 
appeal of the orator; hnt the tribnne finding 
there was delay went up stairs and cut off his 
head. Marius received it with delight, and 
it was nuled up to the rostra. ( Plutarch, 
Man'ii.f. 44. ; Cicero, De Oratore, iii. ."3.) 
Marcus left two sous, M. Antonius Creticus 
aud C. Antonius Hybrida, and a daughter 
Antonia, already mentioned. 

The public life of Marcus Antonius is not 
marked by any great events. It is to the 
place which he occupies in the history of 
noman oratory that ne owes his eminence ; 
and liis fjreat powers are recorded by his 
adtuirer Cicero iu his treatise " On the 
Orator " and his ** Brutus " or the treatise on 
illustrious orators. In the opinion of Cicero, 
Marcus Antonius and L. Licinius Crassus 
were the first Roman orators who equalled 
the great orators of Greece. Antonius had a 
strong aud ready memory, which enabled 
him to arrange every iJiing in itS proper 
place. lie had tlie air of aiijjearlnj!: to speak 
without [jreparatiou ; but he was so fully pre- 
pared at all points that his hearers were very 
apt to be thrown off their guard by him. ae 
was not distinguished for any peculiar ele- 
gance of expression ; yet he did not speak 
incorrectly, aud he showed great judgment in 
the selection tmA collocation of appropriate 
•words, in the construction of liis sentences, 
and iu the use of figures of speech. Iu ac- 
tion and in the management of his Toice he 
was pro-pmincnt : all his gcstnro was iu har- 
mony with his discourse. liis judicious re- 
marks on the conduct of a cause, which are 
preserved by Cicero, (Dc Orat. ii. 72.) were 
probably derived from good authority, for 
Cicero heard much about Antonius from his 
uncle ("'ieero, who had accompanied An- 
tonius into Cilicia, aud when a youug man, 
Cicero had often conversed with him. It was 
a popular error, says Cicero^ to suppose that 
Antonius was not a well-infi>nued man : 
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Cieero fonnd him wdl Tersed in all the auh- 

jects on which he spoke with him. Antonius 
wished to render his oratory* more effective 
among the Romans by makmg them believe 
that he had neither study nor preparation, 
in a passage iu the iirst liouk on the 
Orator (c. 48.)* Antonius is made to say that 
he never learned any art of oratory, but that 
he acquired his oratorical power by actual ex- 
perience of bosinesa and his practice in legal 
cases; a statement by no means contradictory, 
as some suppose, to what Cicero, speaking in 
liis <»wn person, says of the acquirements of 
Antonius iDe OraL ii. 1). The definition of 
an orator which Cicero puts in the mouth of 
Antonius is this : " I consider him to be an 
orator who can employ words agreeable to 
the ear, and arguments adapted to convince 
in forensic and connnon causes. This I call 
an orator i and 1 further require hiu to he 
properly Aimished with voice, and action, 
and a certain amount of pleasing mantu^r" 
{De Orat. i. 49). This is said in reply to 
L. Licinius Crassus, one of the other chief 
interlocutors in the Dialogue on Oratory, 
who required an orator to have universal 
knowledge. 

As a speaker Antonius must be placed 
among the lirst that have ever lived. The 
unwearied industry of the Romans in the 
study of oratory, and the frequent ocension 
fbr its exercise m the senate, in the popular 
assemblies, and on trials, enabled them to 
attain a d^^pee of excellence which in our 
own times is never approached, for, though 
there are abundant oecasicms for the exercise 
of oratory in some modern states, the diligent 
study of the Roman is wanting. 

Antonius left no written orations ; and if 
he had, it is clear from what has been said 
that they would not have given an exaet OMa- 
sure of his oratorical skill; for his pre-emi- 
nence was in speech. He wrote a small 
treatise on the "Principlesof Speaking," which 
Cicero and Quintilian mention. ( The chief 
authorities for Marcus .\iitonius are cited by 
Drumann, Gt:<;rliichtc Rums, vol. L) G, L, 

ANTO'NIUS, MARCUS, the Triumvib, 
was the eldest son of Marcus Antonius 
Creticus and Julia, daughter of Lucius Julius 
Cajsar, consul in b. c. !>o. He was born about 
B.C. 83, since, according to Appian, he was 
full forty r- of age at the time of his 
meeting C^leopatra at Tarsus iu b.c. 41, and, 
according to one account preserved by Plu- 
tarch, in his fifty-second year at his death in 
B.C. 30. (Appiau, Civil Wwra^ v. 8.; Plutarch, 
Antmim^ 86.) After his Other's death 
[Aktoxhts Crkticus, MARrt s], and Mhen 
Marcus wjui about nine years old, his mother 
married Publins Cornelius I^entnhis Sura, 
who was put to death in n. c. 6^, as an accom- 
plice in Catiliue s conspiracy. Antonius was 
carefully educated by his mother : one of bis 
instructors in eloquence was the rhetoi ician 
Epidius, who numbered also among his pupils 
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Octavianus Ctesar ; and this branch of his 
education Antonius ciTtainly cultivated with 
diligence, and practised declaiiiati' m , vcn in 
the midst of his caiupaigus. Bui lim Ioukc 
morals and the restless disposition that marked 
his later life displayed themseWes early, and 
effectually counteracted the care of his mo- 
ther and instnictors. From his stop-father 
Lentulns he could learn nothing goixL His 
floe person, popnlar nuuraera, and skill in 
martial exercises renflered his society agree- 
able to the young nobles of Home ; and since 
bis fhther Im him no estate, bis po^rty made 
him in some moasnre dependent on their 
favour. The most notorious of his early as- 
sociates was the younger Curio. Coimnon 
rumour affixed a scandalous imputation on 
their intimacy, whicli was at length dissolved 
through the interference of Cicero, but not 
until Curio's father liar! paid, as the price of 
its dissohiiiou, more than forty-six thousand 
piuuuls in discharge of Antonins's debts. 
The mediation of Cicero on this occasion, 
and the active part he took as consul in the 
conviction and execution of lyCotxUus in B. c. 
63, were probably the origin of the feud be- 
tween AntonioB and GioerOb In the year 
B.C. .'jl, however, Cicero, in a letter to Quin- 
tus Minacius Thermus, proprstor of Asia, 
speaks of the Antonii, Marcus, Cains, and 
laieius, as three able, popular, and not inelo- 
quent men, whose interest was worth culti- 
Tating. The open rapture of Cicero and 
Antonins was therefore of later date. The 
disposition of Antonius to set the laws at 
defiance showed itself early, for aoon after 
his assiiTni<ti(m of the numly gown he took 
his seat oa the equestrian benclies in the 
theatre, although he had not the property 
required by the law of Hoscius Otho, one of 
the tribunes of the [leople, in b. c. fiS. An- 
tonius seconded for a short time the acts of 
Publios Clodius iu his turbulent tribunate of 
B. c. 58 ; but an intrigue widt Folvia, the 
tribune's wife, produced a rupture between 
them. In the same year Antonius withdrew 
from his creditors at Rome to the aehoota and 
gymnasia of Greece. Since his after-life 
afforded few opportunities for study, he pro- 
bably aeqnired at this time his knowledge of 
clnqncnce as an art, although, consistently 
Willi his bold aud irregular genius, he pre- 
ferred the ornate style of rhetoric* which was 
entitled the Asiatic, to the severer manner of 
the ^eat masters of Roman oratory. But his 
studies in Greece were soon interrupted by the 
arriiral of Aolus Gabinius, proconsid of Syria, 
who appointed Antonius to the command of 
his cavalry in his war in Palestine with Aris- 
tobulus, the younger son of Alexander Jan- 
mens ( Josephus, Jeipuft ^nf £7., xiii. 16. § I.), 
B. c. 57, and afterwards in his expedition to 
Egypt in u. c. 56 — 55, to restore Ftolenijeus 
Anleies to the throne. Antonius greatly 
distinguished himself in both these campaigns. | 
The defeat and capture of Alexander, sou of 1 
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Aristohulus, and the seizure of Felusium on 
the most eastern branch of the Nile, w«re 
owing jirincipally to Antonius ; and the bold 
and generous spirit with which he conducted 
the war gained for him the esteem <tf the 
conquered as well as the applause of the 
Roman people. The war in Egypt was, 
however, undertaken in opposition to the 
command of the senate, and Antonius had 
been its prime instigator. On the return 
therefore of Gabinius to Rome in n. c. 54, 
Antonius, dreading equally the censure of the 
senato and the claims of his creditors, repaired 
to C. Julius Crrsar, then proconsul of Gaul, 
who had just returned from his second expe- 
dition to Britain. In B. c. 63, be came to Rome 
as a candidate for the qutestorship with money 
and recouimeudutiuu6 from Cxsar to the 
principal senators, and to Cicero especially, 
who employed his interest in Antomus's he- 
half. This obligation he repaid by attacking 
with an armed force in the forum Cie«!o's 
implacable enemy, Publius Clodius. As soon 
as his election was secure, Antonius, without 
waiting for its confirmation by the senate, 
returned to Gaul, took part in the smnmer 
campaign of B. c. 52 against Vereingetorix, 
and, during Casar's -r 1; • in the latter end 
of the same year, commanded the winter^ 
camp at Bibracte (Autnn). In Antonius 
Cscsar possessed an able officer, and a willing 
and uuscrupuluu^ instrument, and the mili- 
tary genius, the liberal temper, and the bqs- 
pccted de*?igns of the great proconsul secured 
the devotion uf Antonius. Antonius was at- 
tached to Ctcsar's person for the greater part 
of n. c. 51, and after the army had retired 
into winter-quarters, he compelled Cuuimius, 
prince of the Atrebates (Pays d'Artois), to 
surrender. In b. c. 50, through Co-sar's in- 
terest and the efforts of the tribune Caius 
Curio, Antonius was elected augur in place 
of Q. Uortensius the orator, who died about 
July in that year. At the end of the same 
year he was chosen one of the tribunes of 
the plebs, and by these two offices — one of 
which enabled bun to manage the auspices, 
the other to bring any measure before the 
tribes — he became an important auxiliary 
to Caisar in his revolutionary projects. On 
the •i.'ird of December Antonius in a speech 
to the people exposed the hollow and spe- 
cious conduct of Cneius Pom pe ins. Mho 
had just left Rome, throughout his whole 
political life. On the 1st of Januarj-, n. c. 
49, Antonius and his colleagnc in the tribu- 
nate Quiatus Cassius, demanded that Cesar's 
letters, containing his proposals of accommo- 
dation, should be readm the senate. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Ca>sar offered in these 
letters to resign his government, and dismiss 
his army, if Cneius Pompeius would do the 
like, lie pro|x>i»ed also, according to Appian 
and Suetonius, to dismiss immediately eight 
I of his legions, and to quit Transalpine Gaul, 
. retaining only two legions and Cisalpine 
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<iaul, or one legion with Cisalpine Gaul and 
Ulyricum, until he should be agein elected to 

tlic coii^nl'-liip. All thesp overtures -were 
rejected, and Antonios then proposal that 
Pompeiiit shouM \n: ordered to his province, 
die proconsulate of Spain. On the 7 th of 
Jatmary, after an ineffectual attempt to put 
tliL'ir veto on tliL' procce'lin;:;s of the senate, 
the tribunes Antonius and Cassius were 
threatened, snd, according to Appian, expelled 
tlic Ronatt'-housi', and the consuls were di- 
rected to take care that the commonwealth 
received no detriment — adeeree never re<- 
sorted to exf I'l t in times of the most urgent 
danger, and m bich in fact placed the republic 
nnder military law. In the afternoon of the 
same day the tribunes quitted the city in a 
hired chariot aud habited as slaves, and iu that 
condition presented themselves before C-csar 
nt Ariniinuin (Hiiiihil). Their ignominious 
ilight aud appearance were alleged by Ctcsar 
as a proof that the tribunitian office, which 
even Sulla had respected, had been violated 
by the Pompeians, and urged as a motive for 
marching upon Rome. For his conduct on 
this occasion Cicero^ some ^'cars afterwards, 
charged Antonius -with hemg the cause of 
the civil war, as much as Helen had been of 
the Trojan, After the passage of the liubi* 
con» Antonius, aa Gnsar'a lieuteniat, at the 
head of five cohorts, drove Scribonius Libo 
out of Arretium, was received into Sulmo, 
and by the end of March had resumed his 
tribunitian functions at Rome. On the 1st 
of April Antouius and Cassius summoned 
the senate without the walls of the city in 
order that Ca?sar, without a breach of law, 
might be present : aud, subsequently, they 
presented him to an assembly of the people. 
Ihiring Cffisar's iirst Spanish campaign An- 
tonius, with the title of propnctor, governed 
Italy. Although apparently immersed in 
pleasure, he betrajred no want of eitiier vi* 
gonr or vi^lance in his administration. The 
Pompeians who stayed behind in Italy, and 
those senators who affected neutrality were 
rigidly watelied ; tbe good-will <rf ibe army 
was secured ; and the coasts and internal 
communication of Italy were careftUly super- 
intended by him ; and his correspondence 
with Cicero at this period shows that he 
could temper strictness with dijjcrction, and 
even with eoarlesy. hk other respects, how- 
ever, his government was prejudicial to Cuj- 
sar's reputation. His contempt of decorum, 
in appearing in public intoxicated or sur- 
rounded by players and buffoons, his con- 
nexion with the dancer Cytheris, and his 
disregard of the laws, rendered him, and 
through liim CsBsar, hateful to the better 
order of citisens. His excesses, however, 
were unreproved by Cajsar on his return 
from Spain, for Antonius was, in spite of 
thetn, his most serviceable adhemit At the 
lH'giiuiin;4 (if v.. r. IS, he conveyed from 
Brundisiuiii to ApoUouia and Dyracchium, in 



the fiwe of the superior lleet of Scribonius 
Libo, and in tempestuous weather, the five 
legions which Ctcsar hud left in Italy. He 
distinguished himself in the various en- 
counters between Cicsar and Pompeius at 
Dyracchium, beating, on one occasion, the 
Pompeians with great loss to their trenches, 
and on another, reseuing the Cicsariaiis from 
imminent rout. At the battle of Phantaiia, 
which was fought on the 9th of August, 
Antonius commanded the left wing ; but his 
troops, which had suffered severely at Dyrac- 
chiom, were held in reserve, and bardl^ 
came into action. ^Vhile Caesar, after his 
J victory, pursued Pompeius, Antonius was 
sent back to Italy with a detachment of the 
army, and with the same commission he had 
held in the year preceding. He remained 
for some inonths at Rruudisium, watching 
the movements of the still formidable fleet of 
the Pompeians, aud distributing troops and 
stores among the cities on the eastern coast of 
Italy. During his second sojourn at Brnn- 
disinm his correspondence with Marcus 
<'icero, who had returned thither after the 
defeat at PharsuUa, was renewed. In b. c. 
49 Antonios had recommended Cicero to 
remain in Italy ; 1 it his advice was dis- 
regarded. Ue had now returned without 
permission from either Onsar or his repre- 
sentativc. Antonius, however, while he 
preiised upon Cicero the strictness of Cassar's 
order respecting absentees, behaved towards 
him with a forbearance that showed little of 
his later implacable enmity. Cytheris aud 
her train were, however, at Brandisinm also : 
the excesses of the former year were rcnpwe<l, 
aud the dissoluteuess of Autonius rendered 
the power of Ca;.sar again the otjeet of sus* 
pic ion and dread to tlie worthier members of 
the opposite party. 

In B. c. 47 began the first annual dictator- 
ship of Csesar, and Antonios was appointed 
his master of die horse. He now occupied at 
Rome the house of Marcus Piso, appi oj)riated 
the estates and country houses of friends or 
toes at |)leasnre, tamed day into night in 
re%'els with his associates Cytheris and the 
jilayers Hippias and Sergius, and harnessed 
lions to his chariot A mutiny in the army, 
and disturbances in the city, occafiioned by 
the tribune, P. Coriu^lins Dolabella, aroused 
him from his pleasures, and his political 
quarrel was inflamed by im alleged intrigue 
of Dolabella with his wife Antonia, the elder 
daughter of Antonius Hybffida, Urom whom 
he divorced himself in this year. In b. c. 46, 
be married Fulvia, the widow of Publius 
Cloilius and C. Curio, — a wonum whose im- 
perious temper gave occasion some years 
afterwards to Cleopatra's remark, that An- 
tonius was easy to manatre, Fulvia had so 
well broken him in. In Ca:sar's third dic- 
tatorship (n.c 46), M. ^Bmilins Lepidua 
■^^ as Ills master of the horse, and from alwut 
this period to within a few months of Csesar s 
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murder, Antonius and his patron were upon 
indifferent terms. While occupying the 
hoiue of Marcus Piso, Antonius, tovards the 
end of B.C. 47, had purchased at Casar's 
auction the magnificent dwelling and gardens 
of Cneius Pompeius on the C^riuse, but re- 
fused or was umible from his debts and ex- 
travagance to pay the purcliase-money, whioh 
CsBsar, as they were state property, demanded 
for the treftsoTf. Lneiiis Planeiu, city-prsc- 
tor, was therefore ordered by the dictator to 
put the estate up to sale again. But, although : 
a portion of it was sold. Antonius managed I 
to keep the housp of Ponij)eias in his own j 
hands, and CtBsar finally comiived at his re- 
taitking it The secret cause of tlu ir dis- 
agreement was probably, hoM ever, the lawless j 
^ conduct of Antonius as Ca-sar's representative I 
in Italy. The Romans witnessed daily the 
excesses of a military despotism, and they 
attributed to the dictator himself the extra- 
vagances of his lieutenant. Antonius, on his 
pait, complained that his services, being too 
great for recompense, were neglected, and 
jiut on a level with those of C. Curio and P. 
Doiabella. But, although displeased, Anto- 
nius seems to hare never iraTered in liis 
fidelity to Ccrsar : and when at Karbo, whi- 
ther they had gone to meet the dictator after 
his second Spanish war, Caius Trebonius, in 
August-, B.C. 45, sonnded him on the subject 
of a conspiracy against Oa?sar, Antonius gave 
him no encouragement, although he did not 
betray hitn. Sliortly after this coinmnnication 
from Cuius Irebonius, Causal", having em- 
ployment for Antonius in his projected Par- 
thian war more suited to his character than 
civil government, restored him fully to favour. 
He travelled in the dictator's own litter, and 
was quartered in his tent daring their journey 
from Narbo to Rome. Cieero, indeed, says 
it was Caesar's practice to take for his asso- 
ciates the neediest and most worthless men 
he could find. But it is more probable that 
these intimate and secret conferences were 
devoted to plans of the approaching Gothic 
and Parthian wars on the Danube and Eu- 
phrates, and to the dictator's schemes for the 
future government of the Roman people. 
"While awaiting Coesar at Narbo, Antonius 
was guilty of one of those indiscretions tliat 
rendered him so unwelcome to tht graver 
portion of his oounttyaien. The city-prsetor, 
Lucius Plancus, renewed his claims on An- 
tonius or his sureties for the price of the 
Pompeian estate. Antonius hnrried to Rome, 
disguised as a courier, and was introduced 
into FnlTia's apartment as the bearer of a 
letter from himself. The letter professed 
contrition for their past disagreements, pro- 
mises to abandon the dancer Cytheris, and 
other nin'ti that caused even his ttir- 
bulent consort to weep. On this Antonius 
discovered himself, and surprised Fulvia 
by suddenly embracing her in his conrier's 
iiubit. The frolic, however, was regarded 
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the next morning in another light at Rome. 
Caesar was known to be highly incensed by 
the protracted resistance of the Pompeians in 
Spain, and the hasty arrival of Antonius in 
the city was thought to be the signal for a 
proscription. It required all the efiforts of 
tiie dictator^ more prudent friends C. Oppius 
and L. Balbus to allay the general alarm, 
wliich did not entirely subside so long as 
Antonius remahied in Rome In b. c. 44* 
Antonius was nominated to the consulship, 
at iii-st with Cxsar, and afterwards with Pub- 
lius Cornelius Doiabella The senate and 
equestrian order now vied with each other 
in heaping honours on Ctesar; aud Autouius, 
although with less inconiristency, was among 
the foremost in servility, at once disgraceful 
to tliosc who offered, aud dangerous to him 
who received it A temple, an altar, and a 
priest, were assigned him as to a '* new Ju- 
piter," and Antoniits was appointed flamen 
dialis, the chief priest of this mortal deitv. 
A new college of Luperci -«ra8 established m 
honour of Cssar, and styled by his name, 
and at the next celebration of the Lupcrcalia, 
February 15tb, b. c. 44, Antonius offered 
him, as he beheld the foot-races from the 
rostra, a kingly diadem. On the Ides of 
March, Antonius narrowly escaped sharing 
Cajsar's fate. The conspiri^ors were greatly 
divided in their opinions. Cassius and the 
majority strongly recommended the assassin- 
ation of Antomus, but both Decimus and 
Marcus TJmfns opposed wliat they termed 
unnecessary bloodshed ; and their opinion 
finally prevailed. With a strange ignorance 
of Antonius's character and ahillties they 
argued that, if Caesar were once removed, 
Antonius would be inefficient, and easily re- 
c(mciled to a constitutional republic. Ue 
was withdrawn by C. Trebonius from the 
senate-house just before the attack on Ctcsar 
commenced} and during the tumult that 
ensued, fied in the disguise of a slave to his 
own house, which he began to fortify, and 
where he remained concealed during tlie re- 
mainder of that day. It required, howerer, 
less penetration than he possessed to discover, 
within a few hours from Ciesar's murder, 
that the conspirators stood nearly alone, and 
h • y^roTuptly availed himself of his patron's 
d< ^t li, and of the uncertainty and disorganisa^ 
tion of the persons and circninctaiMieft arovid 
him, to establish his own fortunes on a loftier 
and firmer basis than ever. His own posi- 
tion was, in itself, especially favourable, and 
was aided by many fortunate accidents. Ue 
was consul at the time of Cleestti's assassin- 
ation ; and he was also one of the augurs- His 
brother C-aiua was city -praetor j his younger 
brother Lucius was tribune of the pi^w. 
Between the 15th and 17th of IMarch, Cal- 
pumia, Cajsar's widow, consigned to him the 
money, the personal property, and the papers 
oflier late husband ; and he Seized the public 
treasured w hich were laid up in the temple 
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of Ops. He was, therefore, fully pr.-^parcd 
to meet the senate aud the conspiraUiis, on 
the 17th of March, although they met in the 
Temple of Eartli within the precincts of the 
Capitol, sind guarded every avenue of ap- 
proach with the gladiators of Oecinns Bru- 
tus. At this meeting Antonius proposed 
the confinnatiou of Cscsar's acts, and gave 
weight to his proposal by on insidious and 
dextrous appeal to the penonal iuterests of 
the senators and conspirators. ** If," he said, 
" you decree Ccesar a tyrant, you nullify his 
acts, and with his acts your own appoint- 
ments to civii^ proyineial, and military offices 
under liiin." ('ajsar's acts were, therefore, 
declared valid, without any strict definition 
of thdr dbtes or nature: an amnesty was 
published: A Tit jnins placed his son Mnrcns, 
afterwards known as Autyllus lAntvllusJ, 
as a hostage in the conspirators' custody, and 
the deliberations of the senate closetl with the 
conspirators descending from their fortress 
the Capitol, and the entcrtainuieut at supper 
of Brutus by M. iKmilius Lepidus, Ca;sar's 
master of the horse, and of Cassius by An- 
tonius himself. A public funeral was also 
decreed to Cesar's body, although, but a fev 
hours before, the conspirators had talked of 
throwing it into the Tiber. Appian has 
given the fullest account of the speech of 
Antonlns at Csesar's fttneral. It seems to 
have been a dramatic exhibition, from which 
nothing was omitted that could arouse 
and point the Indignation of the audience. 
With earnest demeanour, in p:rave, and some- 
times vehement, luuguage, ultciidtd by the 
senators, the equites, and the magistrates of 
the republic, and addressing a dense multitude 
of various speech and lineage, among whom 
the veterans of the Gaulish wars were con- 
spicuous, Antonius recited the triumphs, the 
titles, and the offices of the late dictator. He 
contrasted the decree that declared his per- 
son sacred and inviolable, and the Toluntary 
oath by which the senate had bound them- 
selves to defend his life with their own, with 
the act of the Ides of March, and with the 
bloody ffarments, and body that lay before 
him. 'The pauses of his address were filled 
up by the music of funeral hymns, or recita- 
tions of appropriate seenes flrom the " Elcctra " 
of Attilius and Pacuvius. The houses of 
Brutus and his associates were attacked by 
the mob, and hardly saved from conflagration 
1)V the efforts of their friends, clients, and 
armed gladiators, nor until the cou.spira- 
tors had quitted Rome did Antonius exert 
himself to put down the tumult. After their 
flight Antonius resumed his professions of 
moderation ; and alternati'ly dropi^d or wore 
the mask, until he had deprived the opposite 
party of every resource, except an appml to 
arms. He proposed an act. which the senate 
passed by acclamation, to abolish for ever the 
name and office of dictator ; but he refused the 
oooq^irators a gnard for their salbty, and aeut 
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I Marcus 'Eniillus I.epidus into Northern Italy 
to watch over both Cisalpine and Transalpine 
Gaul. He had previously secured the ad- 
herence of Lepidus, by allowing liini to 
seize without election the office of puntifex 
maximos, and bjr giving his eldest daughter 
Antoniain marriage to Lcpidus's son 3I:ircus. 
While he affected to speak with the greatest re- 
spect of Brutus and Cassius, he deprived them 
of their provinces of Macedonia and Syria, 
which the late dictator had assigned them re- 
speetlv ely, and gave them instead acommission 
to purchase corn for the public granaries in 
Asia and Sfioily . He procured for them an ex> 
emption from the laws which forbade the city- 
prtetors to be absent for more than ten days 
from Rome, and at the same time he declined 
to guarantee their safety within the walls. He 
put down the tumults excited in Rome by 
Amatius or Herophilus, the pretended Marios 
[Amatius]; bat he availed himself of these 
disturbances to obtain from the senate a 
decree impowering him to raise a body-guard, 
•which he speedily augmented from a few 
hundred to six thousand luen. The mu^t 
elfeetive implements in his hands, however, 
were the papers and memoranda of the late 
dictator. By Calpumia's hasty confidence he 
was their sole depositary. The senate had 
declared all Cossar's acts^ prior to the Ides of 
March, b. c. 44, valid : and Antonius had 
the assistance of Cajsar's private secretary, 
Faberius, in inserting in the same hand- 
writing whateTOr it suited him to introduce 
into these documents. At first he proceeded 
with some reserve, and followed out the late 
dictator's known intentions. But speedily 
the imposture heeanie gross and palpable. 
Exiles were recalled, immunities sold to 
cotmtries, cities, princes, and private men, 
on pretence that Cajsar Imd rei^lstered them 
in his acts. The freedom uf Rome was 
granted to all Sicily in pursuance of a decree 
of which no one had ever heard. The chief 
cities of Crete were declared independent, 
and the island, on the expiration of the next 
proconsulship, was to become a province. 
Deiotams, king of Armenia Minor, recovet«d 
all the territory of whidi ("';esar had deprived 
him, for the sum of leu laillious of sesterces, 
although it was notorious that if Ossar 
hated any one especially it was this monarch. 

account was made of the decree restricting 
the date of GaiSar's acts to the Ides of March, 
and the memoranda frerpiently contiiined 
entries of laws or privileges subsequent to 
the dictator's death. Nor was Fulvia less 
diligent than her hutd)and in disposing of the 
rights and immunities of the commonwealth 
to a motley crowd of purchasers. Their 
house on the Cariuic was a puldic market in 
which the donunions and power of Rome were 
exposed to sale ; and, although, at the time 
of CsBsar's death, Antonius owed, according 
to Cicero's statement, forty millions of ses- 
terces (322,916/.), within a fortnight after. 
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his crcditOTB were paid. Those profitable 
occupations were scarcely interrupted by a 
progress of Antonius through Campania and 
Southern Italy for the poipose of Ttsiting the 
qnftrters ftnd settlements of Cesar's yeterons, 
and of orgimlsiii;; a military force. On leav- 
ing Rome he appointed a meeting of the 
senate on the Ist of Jtine, and allowed his 
colkagiie in the consulship, Cornelius Dola- 
bella, to govern Rome in his absence. An- 
tonius had opposed Csesar's nomination <<f 
Dolabclla to the consulship of B. c. 44. But 
it was now hia irit«rei>t to conciliate him, and 
the payment of Dolabella's debts, together 
Avitli the promise of the rich provinci^ of Sy- 
ria, effaced their public and private euiuity. 

The arrival of Orfavianus Cssar at Rome 
in the beginning of May, B. c. 44, checked 
for a -while the prosperous course of Antonius. 
Octavianus was Cajsar's kinsman by Mrth, 
his son by adoptioUt and the principal heir 
under his will, and on all lh«s« aeoounts 
thcrL'f(n-e a foniiidable rival. The clanns of 
Antonius on the favour of the Cacsarians, the 
people, md the lemons, were feeble in com- 
parison. The etl'ects and papers which Cal- 
purnia had consigned to him were the youth- 
fhl Ctesar's property ; and if, as a collateral 
member nf the Julian house, hf Iml ^.ome 
pnti'tisiuiis to avenge Csesar, the clann.s of 
the direct relative were much stronger. From 
tlit-ir first meeting after Antonius returned 
from Southern Italy, they parted with mutual 
anger. Antonius treated Octavianus as a boy, 
and dismissed him after a brief audience with 
a recommendation to seek things more be- 
coming his years than the inheritance and 
executorship of Cssar. Octavianus reiterated 
the demand which he had just registered at 
the tribunal of Cuius .Antonius, the city-pra;- 
tor, to be put in possession of Ceesar's personal 
property and estates. Antonius, probably 
through his brother Tauius tlie tribune's 
veto, prevented a lex curiata being passed to 
confirm OetaTianos's adoption, and impeded 
his election to a tribnneship of the plebs, 
void by the death of llulvius C'iuiia. Octavi- 
anus, on the other hand, courted the fiivour 
of tlie senate by affected indifTerenoe ; of the 
people by promises of discharging (^ajsar's 
legacies ; and of the soldiers by his real or 
assumed eagerness to avenge his uncle's mur- 
der. Of the two competitors Octavianus was 
the more sueeessful in coneiliatiufr all these 
classes. Antonius lost much of the advantage 
which his station and authority gave him by 
rcyecting all compromise, and by hi.s etTorts 
to oppress a stripling who was at first almost 
without protectors. He committed another 
false step by obstructing Octavianus in the 
celebration of the games in honour of Venus 
€rcnctrix, the divine ancestress of the late 
dictator and the Julian Cens. His conduct 
towards the senate was neither firm nor con- 
ciliating. He had brought with him from 
Campania and Southern Italy to the neigh- 
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bourhood of Rome a number of Cssar's vete- 
rans, whose open menaces against all who 
were suspected of favouriup the conspirators 
kept many of the most illustrious senators, 
such as Ifarcus Cicero and Marcus Varro, 
away from Rome. With tliese and other 
members of the Pompeian party, not involved 
in the conspiracy, Oi^Tianns for a time made 
common cause. The invectives of Cicero, of 
whieli the t>eries began on the 2d of Septem- 
ber, n. c. 44, demolished the reputation of 
Antonius. His rejdyto Cicero, which he de- 
livered in the senate on the lUth of the i>ame 
month, and which he had carefully elaborated 
at Scij)io's villa at Tibur (Tivoli), was de- 
grading only to its author, nor, although un- 
doubtedly eloquent in the forum and the camp, 
was Antonius at any time a successful speaker 
in the senate. About the end of September 
Antonius ajiain letV Rome. He had recently 
thrown off all reserve, published several 
direaiening edicts agaiiwt the conspirators, 
and set up in the rostra a statue of the late 
dictator, inscribed '^To the ikst Parent." 
On the 81fti of October he was at Brandisium. 
Four of the legion- rl i -■firncd for the Parthian 
war had by his orders re-crossed the Adriatic, 
and were encamped without the walls. Anto- 
nius believed himself Sure of their allegiance, 
and oii'ered a donative of only four hundred 
sesterces to each common soldier. His offer 
was rejected with derision, for the agents of 
Octavianus had already promised a much 
larger sum. His anger fell on the centurions, 
of whom and of seditious privates three hun- 
dred were executed in his own and Fulvia's 
presence. Of the four legions encamped at 
Brundisium oue only, the Gaulish Alaudse or 
the Larks, followed Antonius to Rome. There 
he a^^ain issued some extravagant proclama- 
tions, in which the Ciceros, Marcus and his 
nephew Quintos, weredenooneed ; Octavianus 
was styled " Spartacus and throe of the 
tribunes were interdicted from appearing in 
the senate. He sunmioned the senate for the 
24th of November, and threatened to punish 
absence severely, yet ner,dected to be present 
himself. The meetini; was adjourned to the 
28th, but although a bill to declare Octavianus 
a public enemy wais generally expected, An- 
tonius produced only a supplication or honor- 
ary vote to M. .^milins Lepidus, a measure 
which no one regarded or opposed. But 
Antonius bad learned as he entered the 
senate-house, that two of the legions from 
Bnmdisinm, the Fourth and the AUntial, had 
formed a camp at Alba, w ithin a few miles of 
Rome, and declared openly for Octavianus. 
He therefore abruptly dismissed tiie senate, 
' :ni 1, nil the evening of the same day, ex- 
ehaiigetl his consular robe lor a luilitary 
garb, and hastened to his Gaulish legion and 
cavalry at Tibur. A few days before, An- 
tonius, while halting at Tibur on his march 
fVom Brundisium, meditated, according to 
Cicero, an accom m odation with the senate, 
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but -was diverted from his purpose by the re- 
munstranccs and threats of his brother 
Lacius. Bat it iras now too late for con- 
ci!iatiott. The senate, muted irat1iOetayittni», 

IK)sse.ssed a considerable army : the consuls 
elect of n. c. 43, Aulua Uirtius and Cuius 
Vibius Pansa, were hostile to Antonius ; and 
l")c'ciiims Hrutus [Brutus, Junius- Dkcimi s], 
one of the conspirators, occupied Cisalpine 
Ganl, which province, as it commanded the 
passes from Italy to the Transalpine pro- 
vinces, Antonius had wrested from iht; seuaie i 
in lien of Blaeedonia. Ailer an unsuccessful ] 
assault on the camp at Alba, Antonius re- 
mai[i<:id lor a ftw days at Tibur to colltct 
bis detached parties before he advanced 
upon Cisalpine Gaul. Having tried without 
effect to briug Dccinius Brutus to au 
engagement, and secured the towns of Bo- 
nonia (Bologna) and Clatema (Quadema), 
Antonius formed the siege of Mutina 
(Modena) before the end of u. c. 44. lie re- 
mained before Mutina until the middle of 
April, B.C. 4S. Two deputations sent by the 
.senate with orders to Antonius to abandon 
the siege were followed by the joint armies 
of the oonsols Hirtius and Pansa, and of Oe* 
tavianus. Between the ITith and the 29th of 
April, Mutina was relieved after two engage- 
ments, in both of which Antonius was &ially 
defeated, but the two consuls were slain. 
Antonius, -with his cavalry, made a rapid uud 
dithcult inarch through the passes of the 
Cottian Alps into Gaul. During his retreat 
himsell' and his officers were constrained to 
feed on horse flesh, on the impilalable roots 
and lichens of the mountain region, and the 
pounded bark of trees. He was closely pur- 
sued by Decimus Brutus, and he appeared 
rushing on certain destmction, since M. 
.ffimilins Lepidus had not dechtred in his 
favour, and Asinius Pollio, the proconsul of 
Spainj and Munatius Plaucus, the proconsul 
of &e Further Ganl, were engaged to the 
senate to attack him. On his retreat from 
Mutina, Antonius had been joined by Fublius 
Ventiditts. By the 29th of May the troops 
of Lepidos admitted him into their camp : 
Pollio, and subsequently Piancus, abandoned 
Che cause of the senate ; and within three 
months after his defeat at Mutina, Antonius 
re-passed the Alps with seventeen legions and 
ten thousand cavalry. Octavianus had in the 
mean time deserted the cause of the senate, 
and in the autmnn of b. a 43 marched into 
Cisalpine Gaul, whither also Antonius and 
Lepidos were leading their combined legions. 
On the 27th of November, upon a small 
island in the channel of the Ivhenu.'?, about 
two miles from Bononia, a triumvirate was 
formed, alter three days' secret conference, of 
which the principal conditions -vvcre — a par- 
tition of the empire among the three aa&o- 
ciates ; a proecripdon of the opposite party ; 
war with the conspirators; money for the 
legions ; and at least a temporary suspension 
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of the elective and legislative functions of the 
senate and people of Rome. Thi' li.^ts of 
proscription, the easiest article of the new 
arrangement to execute, were subscribed by 
Octavianus, Antonius, and Lepidiis, and sent 
to the consul Quintus Pedius at Rome. After 
Cicero's mnrder, Antonius, devoid of steadi- 
ness in either good or evil, became the most 
lenient, the most capricious, or the most venal 
of the trinmTin. In the fresh partition of 
the provinces the whole of Caul on each side 
the Alps, with tlie exception of Narbonne, 
which was allotted to I^^epidus, feU to his 
share. The principal burden of the war with 
the conspirators devolved on Antonius. The 
victory at Philippi over Brotas and Cassius 
towards the end of B.C. 42, was due to his 
bkilfui dispusitiuus aud personal valour ; and, 
after the battle was nmt, his conduct to the 
vanquished was humane and even magnani- 
mous. He protected the friends and clients, 
and allow ed funeral honours to the body of 
Marcus Brutus. In a second division of tlie 
provinces, Achaia, Asia, and the East genC" 
rally, with the charge of raising supplies for 
the legions, were allotted to Antonius. 

From Philippi he went to Athens, where 
he affected the studies and even the dress of 
a philosopher, was initiated into the Mys- 
teries, and with his wonted versatility led a 
simple and sober life. At Ephesus, whither 
he next proceeded with eight legions, lu^ re- 
sumed his ordinary habits of licence, and was 
entertained by the courtly Asiatic Creelvs as 
the god Bacchus. Neither Athens nor Ephe- 
sus, howerav could avert by adalatioa the 
enormous imposts which the treasury re- 
quired, and wjbich with heedless profusion he 
lavished indiflerently on his soldiers and his 
buffoons. A coolc who had pleased his taste 
was remunerated with the estate of an opulent 
Magnesian } a favourite player c(»llecred tl:e 
tribute of four cities. He directed the taxes 
of ten years to be paid in two ; and it was 
remarked that if his demands continued, he 
must order more summera and harvests in 
the year. Yet of the enormous sums ex- 
tracted by Antonius in n.c. -11 from the Ies?cr 
Asia, no portion was seat to Italy or ai>pljed 
to fbe olgects of his commission. As some 
recompense for the calamities he infl-rled, 
Antonius {granted to many oi' tlie Asiatic 
cities valuable imnxunities, especially to 
Xantbus, Laodicea, Tarsus, and the island 
of Rhodes, all of which had suffered severely 
from the exactions of Erutus and Cassius. 
During his stay at Ephesus, Antonius decided 
many questions of territory and succession 
between the kings and tetrarchs on each sirle 
of the river Halys. Thus he awarded Galatia 
to Amyntas, and Cappadocia to Ariarathes 
VII. But of these royal appellants by far 
the most celebrated was Cleopatra, daughter 
of Ptoloma:us Auletes, and the last monarch 
of Tp-^pl. CleopnTra had sent both ships 
and troops to the triumvirs, but Serapion, her 
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legate in Cyprus, had aided Cassias i and for 
this offence she iras cited to Tanus in Ctlicra. 

[Clkopatra.] Antonius had seen Cleopatra 
in Egypt, when he was legate to Gabinius in 
B. c. 55, and probably at Rome also in b. c. 
I t, when she dwelt in Cajsar's house. Ilcr 
sojourn at Tarsus, however, began that in- 
s^MiTable and fatal connexion which ended 
only with the death of Antonius and her- 
self. A hurried progress through Syria 
brought Antonius to Egypt, and, during 
the wiioli' uf u. r. 41,Iie rpmninod at Ah>x- 
aiidria absorbed by the pleasures of that 
voluptuous court Mid city. At length in 
B. c. 41-40 the Perusine war, which had been 
kindled by the levity of his brother Lucius 
[Antoktus, Lucius; Agrippa, Marcus 
ViF8AHivs]andthe jealousy of Fnlvia, who 
wished to separate her hnaband from Cleo- 
patra, ncailid Antonius to Italy. On his way 
thither he found Fulvia and his mother Julia 
at Athens accompanied by many exiles, 
who sought to embroil him with Octavianus. 
Folria's death at Sicyon, however, in the 
summer of b. c. 40, removed a principal im- 
pediment to peace, and by the intervention of 
M?pcenas, Cocceius Nerva, and other mutual 
friends, the triumvirs were reconciled, and 
their reconciliation strengthened by the mar- 
riage of Antonius with Octavia, sister of 
Octavianus and widov ofC. AbfCellus, consul 
in B. c. 50. At the same time a fresh divi- 
sion of the state was agreed upon, and Anto- 
nius obtained for his share the provinces 
between Codropolis in lUyricum and the 
Euphrates, with the superintendence of the 
Parlhian war. In b. c. 39, a treaty was con- 
cluded at Misenum on the Campauian coast 
between the triumvirs and Sextns Pompeins, 
seeoiifl son of Cncius Pompeius, who, with the 
remnants of the Pompeian navy, had long 
swept the MedHerranean and plundered the 
coasts of Italy. Antonius passed the %vinter 
of this year with Octavia at Athens, having 
previously dispatched his lieutenant, Publius 
Vetitidius, to drive the Parthians from Syria, 
lu li. c. 38, Ventidius defeated the Parthians, 
whose king, Pacorus, was slain in an action on 
the 9tb of June (Orosim, vi. 18.). He then 
proceeded to puuish the allies and subjects of 
Rome who had aided or submitted to the Par- 
thians. He had nearly reduced Samosata, the 
capita! of Antioehns I., king of Commagcne, 
when Antonius arrived, and took on himself 
the conduct of the siege. He succeeded so 
ill, however, that although Antiochus had 
offered the lieutenant a thoxisand talents as 
the ransom of himself and his capital, he 
treated with the triumvir on much easier 
t<Tni5. In the snmc year Caius Sosius, 
another of the legates of Antonius and prefect 
of Syria and Cilicia, took Jerusalem. An- 
tonius, however, rcirnnled the aehievemeTits 
of his lieutenants with jealousy, and removed 
them from their commands. In the winter 
of B. c. 37 he was again in Italy, and the tri- 
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umvirate, which had expired in the preceding 
December, was renewed for a second period 
of five years. 

At this period the intercession of Octavia 
prevented an open rupture between her bro- 
ther and hn.sband. Octavianus had recently 
completed his preparations for a naval war 
with Sextus Pompeius, when Antonius iq)- 
peared -w ith a lleetof three hundred .ships off 
Bruudibiuui. His presence and participation 
in the approaching war with Pompeius was 
in ennforinity -n itli the conditions of the tri- 
umvirate, which bound its members to aid 
one another by land and sea. But the arrival 
of his colleague was unwelcome to Octavianus, 
and Antonius was denied admisbiuu iuto the 
harbour of Brundisium. He therefore sailed 
round to Tarentom, where Octavia, who ac« 
companied bim, hmded, and sought an inter- 
view M ith her brother. Her intercessifjns 
prevailed with Octavianus to meet his bro- 
ther-triumvir between Metapontum and Ta- 
rcntum, and their reconciliation was once 
more cemented by a marriage. Antyllus, the 
eldest son of Antonius by Folvia, was be- 
trothed to Julia, the daughter of Octavianus 
by Scriboaia, although the bride was not three 
years old ; and Antonia, the inAnt daughter 
of Antonius and Octavia, was at the same 
tiiiie contracted to Lucius Domitius Ahcnobar- 

bus [AhBNOBABBUS, Lucius DoHITICS, IX.]. 
Octavianus, who wanted ships, received from 
his colleague a hundred war-galkys : and 
Antonius, who required soldiers for iiis Par- 
thian war, borrowed two legions from Octa* 
vianns. And besides this exchange of forces 
Octavia obtained for her husband a thousand 
soldiers, and for her brother twenty light 
brigantines called Myoparones. After ihese 
mutual concessions the triumvirs parted with 
apparent good will : but Octavia acc<Hrn- 
ponied Antonius only as ftr as Corcyra, firom 
whence he dismissed her to Italy, and pro- 
ceeded himself to Laodicea in Syiia, whither 
he had invited Cleopatra to meet him. 1'he 
queen of Eg'vpt was eondueled by Fonteius 
Capito to Antonius, whose evil genius was now 
again in the ascendant. The revels of Alex* 
andria were repeated at Laodicea. Alexander 
imd Cleopatra,Cleopatru's twin children by An- 
tonius, received respectively the somames of 
the Sun and the Moon. The fairest portions of 
Roman Asia were annexed to the kingdom of 
K^'-ypt. The time which barely suflSced for the 
preparations of a war so remote and fonn id- 
able as the Parthian was wasted in adjusting 
at Cleopatra's pleasure the feuds of tlie k:- ^ ^ 
and tetrarchs of Syria, and the tribute which 
was again extorted from the inipoveridied 
provinces of Aehaia and Asia Minor was 
diverted by a thousand channels from the 
equipment of the legions. The invasion of 
the Parthian empire was accordingly a series 
of disasters. Antonius, after diisnii&biug Cle- 
opatra to Egypt, took the field too early in the 
year ; his army was nearly unprovided with 
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magazines ; he narrowly escaped captivity ; 1 
and the selfish precipitation of his retreat, 

that he niiffht rejoin Cleopatra at Alexandria j 
instead of wintering securely among hisallit;s 
in Armenia, destroyed as many of his soldiers 
as the arrows of tlie enemy. 

According to Florus ( iv. 10. ) a third only 
of his army, which before it entered Media 
• amounted to more than 120,000 men, returned 
to Syria. Antonius called his escape a victory, 
and while he forwarded to the senate at Home 
a pompous account of liis ei^edition, he 
awaited at a fort called Leneoma, somewhere 
between Sidon and Berytus, tlie arrival of 
Cleopatra from Alexandria. lie sought to 
forget his recent ^Hsasters in intemperance, 
yet fre<inently started from table and hurried 
to the beach to eatch the first glimpse of a sail 
from Egypt. The year b. c. was passed 
by Antonius inEpypt. Sextus Pompeius, who 
had long balanced the power of Octavianus 
in the west, died in this year. M. ^l-lmilius 
Lepidus had been ejected from the trium- 
Tirate three years before [Pompeidb, Skx- 
Tus ; Lepidus, Marcus vKmilius], and the 
indiscreet and passionate Antonius was no 
match for Octavianns in their contest for .un- 
divided empire. In n. c. 35 Antonius in- 
Hicted a fresh insult on Octavia and Octa- 
▼ianas. OetaTia was bringing to him from 
Italy clothing, money, and recruits for his 
sliuttered Parthian troops. But he sent her 
orders to proceed no further than Athens, 
and finally, in compliance with Cleopatra's 
entreaties, directed her to return to Rome. 
In B. f. .U Antonius was consul for the 
second and last time. He invaded Armenia 
in the spring of this year, took captive Arta- 
Tasdes, the Armenian king, and gratified the 
Alexandrians with the spectacle of a Roman 
triumph. About the same time, in a public 
assembly in the gymniisium at Alexandria, 
Antonius declared Cleopatra his lawful wife, 
and proclaimed her qneen of Egypt, Libya, 
Cypru'^, ami < 'ale-Syria. Cipsarion, Cleo- 
patra s son by Julius Cu;sar, was named her 
colleague, an appointment that affieeled the 
adoption of (Octavianus. To Alexander and 
Ptulemosus, his own and ("leopatra's sons, he 
assigned some of the richest proTinoes of the 
Easti and kingdoms which were not even 
within the dominion of Rome. At this 
solemnity, which was followed by a yet more 
extravagant banquet, Antonius appeared in 
the dress of Bacchos, and Cleopatra in that 
of Isis. These extravagances attracted the 
more notice from the contrast they pre- 
sented to Oetaria's paUenee in desertion, 
and to the care with which s!ie educated 
Antoaius's children, and txatched over his 
interests in Rome. In b. c. 33 Antonius, 
oa pretence of aiding Artava-sdes, king of 
Armenia, in an attack on Phraates, the 
Parthian monarch, repaired to the banks of 
the Araxos. Rut he advanced no further, 
for his real object was to negotiate au ex.- 
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change of Roman infantry for Median horse. 
He &d recently felt the snperiority of the 

eastern cavalry, and wished to en^rape a body 
of them for his approaching coutlict wiUl 
Octavianus. In the same year he visited 
Ionia and dreece for the pnr[M)se of raising 
recruits and supplies. The year b. c. 32 was 
emj^oyed by Octavianus and Antonius 
in preparations for war. Cains Sosius and 
Cneius Dotnitius Ahenobarbus [Ahenodar- 
nvs, Cneics DoMlTlus, VIII.], the consuls 
of that year, were friends of Antonius, and 
pleaded his cause, but inefiPectnally and in- 
jiidiciDiisly, in the senate. Antonius, at the 
same time, sent a bill of divorce to Octavia, 
mdered her to qnit his house at Rome, and 
unblushingly avowal that he had been nine 
years married to Cleopatra, and that his 
children by her were consequently legitimate. 
Octavianus had reproached him with his 
bondage to the cpieen of Egypt, with appro- 
priating the whole tribute of the eastern pro- 
vinces, with his treatment of the king of 
.\rmenia, and with the whole tenour of his 
eastern administration since the battle of 
Philippi. Antonius, on his part, alleged 
against Octavianus his diToree of Scribonia, 
his marriage with Livia, the wife of Tiberius 
Nero, his ejection of Lepidus from the tri- 
vmvirate, and his cowardice at the battles of 
Mutina and Philippi. A taunt of Octavianus 
at the issue of the Parthian war was, how- 
ever, the immediate cause of Anton ius's de- 
claring open war. lie appointed the city of 
Ephcsus for the head-quarters of his laud and 
sea forces, whither, in company with Cleopatra, 
he speedily followed from Alexandria his 
legate Canidius and his sixteen legions. At 
Ephesus the consuls C. Sosius and Cneius 
Domitius, who had been compelled to leave 
Rome, joined Antonius, reported to him the 
state of his allalrs in the West, and earnestly 
solicited him to send back Cleopatra to her 
own kingdom. Her arts prevuled with him 
to reject their entreaties, and she persuaded 
him to leave Ephesus for the neighbouring 
island of Samos, where she engrossed him 
with a ceaseless round of festivities. The 
kings, priuces, and tctrarclis of the eastern 
provinces fhrom Illyricum to Armenia con- 
ducted or sent to Ephesus their soldiers, 
their ships, and their apportioiieil tribute, 
and tba ^ty was for some months the centre 
of a camp. Greece, Asia, and Egypt sent to 
Samos a motley crew of musicians, dancer.'!, 
and players, and the island presented the ap- 
pearance of a theatre. The disorders and 
incapacity of Antonius, at this crisis of his 
fortunes, dismayed his friends, and alienate I 
his less attached adherents. At Rome Caius 
Asinius PoUio abandoned him, without, how- 
ever, joining the j)arty of his rival. Lucius 
Munatius IMaucus, late iiis most servile flat- 
terer, and Titius;, nephew of Plancus, desertel 
him at Ephesus. and Titius revealed to Oc- 
tavianus the couteuts of the will which Anto- 
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nius bad deposited with the Vestals at Rome. 
This doeament was read to the senate by <>e> 

tavianns, am! m ne of Antoinns's acts r)f in- 
discretion alienated so entirely the utfections 
(tf the Roman people. In it Antonius re> 
asserted Ca'sarion's legitimacy ; bequeathed 
to Cleopatra or his children by her the 
fairest portions of the East; and directed 
thrjt if he died during his absence from 
Egypt, his body should be transported to 
Alexandria, and interred by Cleopatra. This 
offeasive clause was rendered more intoler- 
able to Roman prejudices by a oontemporary 
I ur tliat Antonius intended, after con- 
quering Octavianua, to make Italy an i^p- 
tian proTinee, and Alexandm the capital of 
the empire. To counteract, if possible, the 
effect of this disclosure of his -will, <ieminius, 
one of Antonlns's most aetiye partisans, was 
sent from Rome to Samos, to remonstrate j 
with him iu the name of liis remaining trieudis. 
The mission of Cieininius was to Antonius 
alone ; but he could not elude the suspicions of 
Cleopatra, who baffled his mediation. Anto- 
nius at Samos confirmed every imfavonrable 
romonr by appearing in the flowing robes and 
with the diadem of an eastern monarch, while 
Cleopatra was afti nded by a Roman guard, 
and boasted of the laws which she would 
dictate at Rome. The portraits or statues 
of Anfonins at this time represented him 
adorned with the symbols of Osiris ; Cleo- 
patra was painted or sculptured as Isis. In 
the autiimn of n. c. ^2 Antonius moved his 
whole uriuaineut from Ephcsus to Corcyra. 
On their way thither he stopped with Cleo- 
patra at A ti l ens, M here he obtained a decree 
of extrdordiiuiry honours to the queen of 
Egypt, and presented it himself in the charac- 
ter of a private Athenian citizen, the chief of 
a deputation. His fleet, both in nnmber and 
iu tlie size of the galleys, was greatly superior 
to that of Octavianus : his land forces were 
not mneh more numerous: but both his le- 
gions and his naval armament were inferior 
in discipline, and ill provided witii magazines. 
He retired early into winter quarters at 
Patnc ( Patras ) at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Corinth, and a disorderly winter increased 
the disorganisation of his forces. His gaUeys 
rotted in port, a third part of his best seamen, 
the Phoenicians and Egyptians, deserted or 
died of liunger, and in the spring their place 
was hastily fiUed by the peasants of Eiis and 
Achaia, many of whom had never handled an 
oar. Before Antonius left Putric in n. c. 31, 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the conmiander of 
Ootavianus's fleet [Aorippa, Mabcus Vxp- 
RAXit^s], had intercepted his convoys, and 
cut off his outposts, and had nearly surprised 
him in the Gulf of Ambracia. Antonius dis- 
played some of his former skill in extricating 
l>is lleet from Agrippa, and, for sonic months, 
the competitors for empire lay opposite to 
eachother, Octavianus at Brundisiom, Anto- 
fttueviHun the Amhradan Giil£ At this time 
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Amyntas, tetrarch of Galatia, king Deiotarus, 
and Cn. Domidus Ahenoharbos went over to 

Octavianus. The battle of Actium, which was 
fought on the 2nd of September, determined 
the fortunes of Antonius. Cleopain, who 
was in the battle, fled while victory was yet 
doubtful, and Antonius, suspecting treachery, 
or overcome by his passion for her, followed 
her retreating galleys. Yet even with his 
army alone Antonius might have long con- 
tested the Roman world with Octavianus, 
whom want of money and the unquiet state 
of Italy disabled Hhnn a protracted war. But 
the return of Antonius to Alexandria broke 
up his partisans and dependents, and dissolved 
the allefiance of his soldiers, who, after vainly 
waiting for his re-appearance, dispersed or 
surrendered to Octavianus. After the loss of 
his fleet and amay Antonius abandoned him- 
self to profound melancholy. In a liousc 
near the Pharos, and within the great har- 
bour of Alexandria, he secluded himself even 
flrom Cleopatra. His dwelling he called the 
Timonium, and he professed the misanthropy 
of Timon the Athenian. During an interval 
of fruitless sorrow, his friends, allies, and 
subjects fell away from him, and grief and 
solitude were embittered by suspicions of 
Cleopatra. Ue allowed Octavianus to take 
Panetooium and Pdnsium, die keys of 
Egypt on the respective frontiers of (h rene 
and Arabia Petrtea, and to blockade the 
outer port of Alexandria. Antonius, how- 
ever, quitted his abode in the Timonium to 
invest Caisarion and his own sou Autyllus 
with the manly gown. He resumed his 
wonted valour and protracted the siege by 
vigorous assaults on the besiegers : and again 
sought to bury remorse and shame in in- 
temperance. To his challenge to single 
combat Octavianus replied, Antonius had 
many other ways to die." In his last sally 
from Alexandria be beheld his cavalry and 
fleet desert him, and he re-entered the city 
witli the purpose of revenging himself on 
Cleopatra. The queen fled to a tomb of 
great strength and difficult access, which she 
bad biiilt near the temple of Isis, and caused 
a rumour of her death to reach Antonius. 
Impatient equally of lager and grief Antonius 
laid aside his armonr, and bade his freed- 
man Eros, whom he had engaged by oath to 
kill him, remember his engagement. Eros 
eluded his oath by slaying himself and An- 
tonitts was constrained to be his own exe- 
cutioner. He fell by his own sword in August, 
B. c. 30, in the fifty -second year of his age. 
The wound, though mortal, was not instantly 
fatal, and Antonius was conveyed into the 
tomb, and expired in the arms of Cleopatra. 
With his dying breath he enjoined Cleopatrft 
to trust Proculeius alone among the followers 
of Octavianus; reverted to the illustrious part 
he had so long sustained on the world's stage, 
and added that he now died not ingloriouslyt 
**aIUHnan by a Roman valiantly vanquisbed." 

I 
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The wish recorded in his will was fulfilled ; 
and, althODgli at Rome hb statnea were 

thrown down, lils birth-ilay declared Unfor- 
tunate, and his prsenomen Marcus forbidden 
to the Antonii, his remains were granted to 
Cleopatra, and reposed beside hers in the 
same tomb. Antuuius was married four times, 
witibottt reckoning his connexion with Cleo- 
patra. By his first wife Fadin, daughter of 
Quiutus Fadiu*, a freediuau, be hud children, 
but they probably died young, as their names 
have not been preserved. His second wife 
was his first oonsin, Antonio, daughter of h» 
uncle Oaius Antonius ilybrida, by whom he 
had one daughter, Antonia, married to Mar- 
cus Lepidus, » son of Lepidns the trhmiTir. 
She probablj' died before her father, since 
she is not included by Plutarch among the 
seven children who survived him. His third 
wife was Fulvia, daughter of Marcus Fulvius 
Bambolio of Tusculum, and widow succes- 
sively of Cuius I'lirio and Pablins Clodius. 
By Fulvia he had two sons, Marcus An- 
tonius, more usually denominated by his 
Greek name Antyllus, who was put to death 
by OctaTianns in b. c. 30 after the &U of 
Alexandria, and Inlus Antonttis. [ Antonivb, 
Irn;s.] By Iiis fourth wife, Octavia, sister 
of Octavianus, he had two daughters, Antooia 
major and Antonia minor. [Octavia } Ak- 
tonia ] Ry Cleopatra he had two sons and 
a daughter. [Cleopatra.] 

The medals cf M. Antonius the triumvir 
are numerous. There is a gold medal which 
contains on one face the head of Autoaius 
with the legend Antonius Imp. (Antonius 
Iraperator), and on the other the head of 
Octavianus with the legend Caesar Imp. 
There are also silver medals with the head of 
Antonius on one fisce and that of Cleopatra 
on the odier wHh Greek legends ; the legend 
of Antonius gives him the title of autocrator 
and commemorates his third triumvirate and 
that of Cleopatra gives her the title of queen 
and younger goddess (dfd vfunifm). The 
character of the face of Antonius is well pre- 
served on all the medals, vliich are also 
characterised by his aquiline nose, mentioned 
by Plutarch. (PlutaT ch, Antoiitus ; Appian, 
Civil Wars, ii. iii. iv. v. ; Dion Cassius, 
xl.— 4U.; Emesti, Clavis Cicenaiiana; Baiter, 
Onomasticon TuUianum; and the indices to 
Cajsar's Gallic Wars and Civil Wars, to 
Velleius Paterculus, and to Suetonius, Jvdiua 
and CMaoiaxaM ; Rasche, £«moK Bet iVkma- 
rics, "Antonia Gens ** «ad ** Antonius.") 

W. B. D 

ANTCNIUS, MARCUS. [Aktyixus.] 
ANTO'NIUS. ^lARCUS GNl'PHO, was 
a native of Gaul, bom of free parents about 
B. C. 114, but abUidODed by them at his birth. 
He -was, however, rescued from perishing by 
some person uukuowu, and, after being care- 
fully educated at Alexandria, was manumitted 
by his preserver. In what year Antonins 
Gnipho eaiM to Borne is UMertwn. He 
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gave lectures in grammar, which comprised 
logic and eritidsm at first in the tao«ise ot 

C. Julius Caesar, probably under the protec- 
tion of Aurelia, Caesar's mother, and after- 
wards on both grammar and rhetoric in his 
own. He explained daily the rules of elo- 
quence and composition, and every eighth 
day he dedaimed. He numbered among his 
pupils some of the most illustrious men of 
Rome, including Julius Ca:sar and Marcus 
Cicero, who, even after he had been praetor, 
and had established his r^utation as an 
orator, frequented, either for the sake of 
practice, or from respect to his old instructor, 
the school of Gnipho. The urbanity and 
good hmnonr of Gnipho conciliated general 
esteem ; he was well versed in both the Greek 
and Latin tongues ; his singular memory 
rendered him one of the most learned of the 
grammarians ; and his liberal dealings with 
his pupils, from whom he required no certain 
stipend, prociuwd fat him, in return, both 
wealth and honour. He died in the fiftieth 
year of his age. Of the many writings attri- 
buted to Antonius Gnipho none have been 
preserved. Their genuineneas is indeed 
donbtfid, fot according to Atteins, snmamed 
the Philologist, who was one of his pupils, 
Antonius Idft only a treatise *'De Latino 
SermoDe,** in two volmnes. IVom this work, 
probably, Quintilian (Institution. Orator, i. 6. 
§ 23.), cites. Many treatises, however, writ- 
ten 1^ his scholars, and perhaps revised by 
him, went under his name. The treatise 
entitled " Libri quatuor Rhetoricorum ad C 
Herenninm," and usually prefixed to Cicero's 
rhetorical works, is ascribed to Antonius 
Gnipho by Schiitz (Prolegomena ad Ciceronis 
Rhetorica, p. Iviii. ff.), on grounds of in^^mal 
evidence alone. His opinioi^ which is sup- 
ported wieb great ah^ty, is refhted by Ordlt 
in his edition of Cicero, p. 102., at the end 
of the fourth hook, ** Ad Herenninm," and 
by a writer in Eneh and Gruber's Enevdo* 
plidie, xvii. 208. (Suetonius, T>e Tffustr. 
Grammaticis, § 7., $ 10. ; Macrobius, Satur- 
uatia. iii. V2.) W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIUS ("Avrciv(os), sumamed Mi> 
1.I8SA (txiXiaca, a hcc)^ to indicate the care 
with which he collected the mateiials for his 
work,. which is still extant. He was probably 
a Greek monk, but the time at which he lived 
is uiu-ertain. Cave infers, from the fact of 
Theophvlact being mentioned by Antonius, 
tlutt he lived about the middle of the twelfth 
century. But as there is nothing that would 
lead us to believe that this Theophylact is 
the archbishop of the Bulgarians, it may with 
equal reason he said that he is the Theophy- 
lact who was surnamed Simocatta, and lived 
in the seventh century of our sera, during the 
latter part of the reign of Ileraclius. As An- 
tonius is also called a disciple of Joannes Da- 
mascenus, who lived about the middle of the 
eighth centonr, it seems most probable that 
mi periodof Antwniasia tiie end of the eighth 
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century. His work is a collection of moral 
sentences (loci communes) gathered from 
the earl} (ti, k writers and tlie ecclesiastical 
fathers. It i.s u work of the same kind as the 
Sermon es of Stohsus ; it eomatta of two books, 
and all the materials are arranged under one 
hundred and seventy-six titles, which, with 
a list of the authors from whom the sentences 
are taken, are ^en by Fabriciu* in hi» 
** BibUotlieea Oneca.'* The work is printed 
at the end of some editions of Stobficus, as 
in those of Frankfurt (1581) and Creneva 
(1609). Theeditio princeps is that of Conrad 
Gesner (Ziirich, 1546, fol.), in which the 
" I..oci C-ommunes " of Antonius are printed 
with the works of Theophilus, Tatiau, and 
Maximus. Tliey nro also printed in the 
"Bibliothcca Fatrum,'" v. B78. &c. ed. Paris. 
(Cave, Scriptorum Eccleaiasticorum Historia 
Literaria, i. 666. ed. London ; Fubricius, 
Biblioth. Graca^ ix. 744 — 757.) L. S. 

ANTO'NIUS MU8A, [Mvsa, Amto- 

ANTO'NIUS NASO. fNAso.] 

ANTO'NIUS NAT A I I--'. ^Natalks.] 
ANTONIUS l^EBli^SSJfci^i)lS, or AN- 
TCVNIO DE LEBRIXA, a celelmited 
Spanish historian, wa.*; horn in Andalusia in 
1444. He was probably a native of Nebrixa 
or Lebrixa, the ancient Nehrissa, whence he 
was named " Nebrisscnsi?;." Nothing is known 
of his parents, except that tluy were land 
proprietors, though poor. AAer making the 
Tisnal studies at the university of Salamancn, 
iVatonius left Spain at the age of nineteen, and 
proceeded to Italy to complete his education 
at the imiversity of Bologna. He returned 
to Spain in 1473, richly stored with classical 
learning, and the liberal arts that were then 
taught in the floonshing schools of Italy. 
Soon after his arrival he was app(Hnted to 
the two chairs of grammar and poetry, and 
lectured at the same time in these distinct 
departanents, a tiUafr nnpreoedented in the 
university of Salamanca. Tie was snhse- 
qucntly promoted by Cardinal Xinienez to a 
professorship in his newly-founded university 
of AlcalA de Henares, where he enjoyed the 
entire confidence of his distinguished patron, 
who employed him in various literary M orks, 
and consulted him on all matters relating to 
the institution. He continued delivering lec- 
tures and expounding the ancient classics to 
a croirded audience till the advanced age of 
seventy-eight, irhen he iras carried off by 
an attack of ajioploxy. Antonius is justly 
eoQsidcred by the Spaniards as one of their 
most eminent vriters. What the labours of 
the great Ttalian scholars of the fifteenth 
century did for classical literature in Italy, 
Antonius is generally aoknowled|^ed to have 
effected in Spain by his in5?trnctjon and his 
learning. For many years the anniversary 
of his death was commemorated by public 
aenrices, and a fbneral pan^^yno in the oni' 
Tenity of AloaUL Antoniiis ^^Ymmtma irrole 
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several works, principally on philology, 
graramar, and the ancient dassies. The Al- 
lowing are the titles of some of them — 
" l>ictionarium Latino-Hispauum et llispano- 
Latinum," Alcala, 1532, fol., afterwards re- 
printed ; ''Graaiatica sobre la Lengua Cas- 
tellana," or a Grammar of the Castiliuji Lan- 
guage, Salamanca, 1492, 4to. Alcala, 1517, 
4to. 9xA elsewhere ; Aulii Persii Satync, 
cum InterpretBtione Ilispana," Logrofio, 
1529, 8vo.; " Aurelii Prudentii Clenientis 
Libelii cum Commento," Logroilo, 1512, 4to.; 
De Profectione Regum ad ComposteUam,** 
Granada, 1534, and Antequera, 1577, 4to.; 
(this is an account of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella's pilgrimage to St, James of Compos- 
tella:) " Artis RhetoricfP compendiosn Co- 
aptatio ex Aristotele, Cicerone et Quiutiliano," 
Alcala, 1529, 8vo., and several others, the 
list of which maybe seen in Nicolas Antonio. 
Antonius Nebrisseusis however, best known 
as the author of a Latin chronicle Feniio 
nand and Isabella. The circumstances at- 
tending the composition of this work are 
singular enough. Carvajal, a contempo- 
rary writer, says that he gave Antonius the 
Spanish dironicle of Hernando del Pul- 
gar, after that writer's death, for the pur- 
pose of having it translated into Latin. An- 
tonius undertook it, and proceeded in his task 
as far as the year 1486. This unfinished 
perfurinance being found among Antonius* 
papers after his decease, with a preface, in 
which there was not n ■wnr l rf acknowledg- 
ment to Pulgai', it was naturally thought to 
be a work of his own composition, and irss 
accordingly published as such by his son 
Sancho, under the following title — " Rerum 
in Ilispania gestarum Decades," Granada, 

11545, fol, together with the Latin chronicle 
of Roderiens Toletanus. Twenty years after, 
the first edition of Pulgar'.s chronicle was 
published at Valladolid, from the copy which 
belonged to Aatottlos, by his grandson Antonioj 
and, strange to say, this edition also appeared 
1 as the w ork of Antonius. Copies, however, of 
I Pulgar's chronicles were preserved in varioog 
libraries ; and two year?5 after, 1;'(17, a new 
edition was published at Sarugo&sa, bearing 
the real name of its author. Antonius' re- 
putation has sustained some injury from this 
transaction, though unjustly, u the first 
place, his history can hardly be called a 
translation ; for, although it adopts the 
same mode of treatment, it is dirersified by 
many new ideas and original facts. And 
secondly, it is probable that he adopted 
Palgai's text as the basis of his own, intend- 
ing to continue his history to his own times. 
(N. Antonins, Biblioth. Hia>. VetMS, ii. 132. ; 
Prescott, Ferdinand cand laabeUa of Sjmin, 
vol, i. p. 456.) P. de G. 

ANTO'NIUS, NICOLA'US. [Antonio, 

ICOLA 8. J 

ANTONIUS NOVELLU& [Novia.- 

I.U8.1 
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ANTO'NIUS DE PARMA or PAR- 
MENSIS. [Antony of Parma.] 

ANTONUTS POXEMO Chynimo, no- 
Kifuitv), a Sophist, was born in the roiprn of 
Hadrian, and died in that of Antoniuui Pius, 
▼ho btn aine emperor A. p. 138. Polemo was 
a native of Laodicea in Phnglii (T>;ulik), but 
he resided mostly at Smyrna. After attend- 
ing for four years tlie lectures of Timocrates 
of Heraciea in Poutus, and of Scopelianas at 
Smyrna, he went to Bithjnia, to study under 
the Sopliist Diou. On his return to Smyrna i 
he found a sinjgulax feud prevailing among 
the students. Timocrates ▼» an eager dis- 
putant, and, while proposing or refuting 
syllogisms, his hair and beard, both of which 
he carefully cherished, bristled up like a 
lion's mane. Soojielianus, on the contrary, 
shaved his beard and cropped his hair, ai)d 
rinee he and Timocrates were rival teachers, 
their resptn tlve ])upils formed two parties — 
the hirsute and the shorn. Polemo embraced 
the hirsute faction. Besides attracting stu- 
dents firom Asia, Greece, and the intervening 
islands— and from the high fees demanded 
by him for hh lectures, his pupils miist have 
been of wealthy families — the residence of 
Polemo at Smyrna iras highly lieneficial to 
that citv. He was the general arbiter in the 
civil suits and the political feuds of the Smyr- 
neans ; their ambASsador «rhen an address or 
pptition was to be sent to the emperor, and 
the cause and channel of Hadrian's bounty to 
Smyrna, which had formerly been bestowed 
rather on F.pliesus. Nor did Polemo ncp'lect 
his uative ciiy Laodicea, but frequently visited 
his tsaaSfyt employed his influence with 
the emperors and the senate in behalf of his 
birth-place. The fhvours he received from 
successive emperors must, as his bio^^raphcr 
Phiiostratus remarks, have been owin^ uot 
only to his talents, but also to a convietion of 
Tiis worth. Trajan allowed him the use of 
the public ^osts when he travelled, a con- 
Tenience whtoh the younger Pliny apologises 
for granting-, on the most nrf^-cnt bnsincss, 
to his wife {Epistol. x. 121, 122.), and 
gratuitous lodging in the towns he passed 
through, Hadrian extended this privilege 
to Polemo's attendants, and gave him a pen- 
sion from the funds of the librarj- of Ale.v- 
andria. He appointed him also to pronounce 
the inaugural <U8conrse at the dedication of 
the temple of the Olj-mpian Jupiter at 
Athens, of which the foundations were laid 
by Ptststntns in the rixth eentnry b. but 
which the wealth of republican Greece was 
unable to complete. Antoninus, afterwards 
snmamed Pius, and emperor of Rome, was, 
under Hadrian, proconsul of Asia. On a 
progress through his province, he came to 
Smyrna, and, as the cust(nn was, took for his 
quarters during his stay one of the best 
houses in the city. The house was Polemo's, 
who was absent from Smyrna at the time of i 
the procousul's arrivaL On his return, how- i 
116 • ' 



ever, far from re swarding ttie visit aS an 
honour, he complained loudly of the intru" 
sioo, and obliged Antoninus to sedc some 
more liosj/ifable roof. Iladriiui took no 
notice of tlie affront put upon his representa- 
tive, and Antoninus, when emperor, remem- 
bered it only as a subject of mirthful allusion. 
When Polemo afterwards visited him at 
Rome, Antoninus embraced him, and said to 
his attendants, Prepare a lodging for Polemo^ 
and take care that no one turns him out of It." 
1 A player liad given some offence to Polemo, 
who was president of the Olympian eames 
established by Hadrian at Smyrna, and -was 
forbidden by him to act. The player com- 
plained to Autouinus that Polemo had ex- 
pelled him from the stage. ** At what time 
of the dav," inquired the emperor, " did h<; 
expel you?" "At midday." "He expelled 
Jiw," r^oined Antoninus, " at midnight, yet 
I have never appealed a^^ainst liim.'" The 
Smyrua;aus, in return for the benehts they 
owed to Polemo, conferred on him the 
highest honours in their gift — the perpetual 
presidency of their Olympian festival, and a 
seat in their sacred galley, which yearly, 
with the high priest of Dionysus for its 
pildt, sailed from the open sea into die inner 
harbour. This distinction was so highly 
esteemed, that on the cenotaph of Polemo, at 
Smyrna, was a bas-reliefi representing the 
Sophist seated in the sacred galley. At times, 
however, Polemo and the SmynioBans quar- 
relled. They aeensed him of applying to his 
own uses money sent by Hadrian for the 
repair and embellishment of their city. 
Hadrian defended Polemo, saying that he 
had accounted for the money ; and, on an- 
other occasion, at Rome, granted him a large 
sum without asking why he wanted it, or 
requiring any account it afterwards. It 
is Impossible, however, to acquit Polemo of 
avarice, for which his ^^plendid manner of 
life afforded some pretext. A Thnician 
prince, who wished to become his pupil, was 
rejected by him, until lie himself brought 
to Polemo's house a purse of ten talents 
(367^ lOt.) ; and when, for a single extem« 
porary discourse, Herodes Atticus sent him 
15,000 sesterces (about 60/.), he returned 
them, but accepted 25,000 (about 104/,), 
which Herodes gave him at the sngsestimi of 
ttnodier Sophist, Monatias of Tnules, who 
said that Polemo dreamed of 25,000. On his 
journeys Polemo rode in an embossed chariot 
or litter, with silTer AunitnTe and harness, 
accompanied by a crowd of slaves and horses, 
and a variety of liotmds for the chase. His 
demeanour wais answerable to the pomp and 
luxury of his habits. With the people, says 
his biographer, he was lofty, with princes an 
equal, before the gods imdismayed. Even 
Herodes Atticus, although prasfect of the free 
cities of Asia, and the general patron of the 
I Sophists, Polemo treated with a mixture of 
i pride and reverence. In liis youth, however, 
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his means were scanty, aiid he bor^o\^ed 
money ftom Varo, a rich young Sophist of 
Smyrna, who exacted attendaaoe on his lec- 
tures as part of the interest on his loans. ' For 
his non-attendance, Polemo Mas threatened 
by Yaro with a wri^ and was at length in- 
duced to sit out adeelamation full of BoTeeisms 

aud ahsurdlties, until his patience ■was ex- 
hausted, and be cried oat '* Yaro, send the 
writ.** Polemo's eloqvraee, like that of his 
master Timocrates, was fervid and intense ; 
and be copied the energetic gestures of his 
other teacher Scopelianus, striking his hips, 
and even leaping from bis chair or platform 
in the ardour of discussion. Uis utterance 
was elaborate $ lus voice clear and sonorous, 
like the tnmipet, says his hiogrrapher Philos- 
tratus, at the Olympian games. He entered 
upon a delmte or lecture with a cheerful, 
and even careless, air. In the statement of 
his argument he was earnest, in its illas- 
tration full of action and emotion, but in 
his perorations often lax and purposely re- 
miss, as one already confident of Tietory. 
His periods were moulded on those of 
Demosthenes. He was never unprepared 
for debate, or rather the ceaseleas study of 
his art gave him the power of extemporary 
speaking. Herodes Atticus, in his tirst in- 
tnryiew with Polemo, begged him to appoint 
a day for declaiming. "To-day, f1ir<>( tly," 
was the repiy, and he led the way to the 
■cbools, where he delivered an oration in 
praise of Herodes himself. Tlerodes has 
transmitted some of the topics on which 
Polemo declaimed before him. They were 
the ordinary sophistical themes — a defence 
of Demosthenes against the charge of taking 
bribes from HarpiUus — the reeonstitution of 
the Athenian xepablic after the battle at 
iEgospotami — the dest rae tie o of the Greek 
tropliies at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, &C. " I heard Polemo declaim thrice," 
Herades wrote to one Barbanu i *' the first 
lime as a critic ; the next as a lover ; the last 
time with unmingled wonder at his powers." 
And,althon^ himself oneef the most eminent 
dcclaimcrs of his ape, Herodes left Smyrna 
privately that he might avoid competition 
with Polemo. On his retam to Athens, 
Herodes declaimed on one of the theses he 
had beard arpued by Polemo. " A second 
Demosthenes, " shouted his audience as he 
ended. "Nay," he r«-|i!ied, " a Second Phry- 
gian," in allusion to Polemo's birth-place, 
Laodicea, which was then annexed to the pre- 
fecture of Phry(^a. " What thought yon of 
Polemo?" inquired the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. " His eloquence," ans'w ered Hero- 
des, " was as the sound of rushing chariots." 

Some examples of Polemo's wit have been 
preserved by his biographer, Philostratus. 
A proconsul was at a loss for a punishment 
•aifioieritly severe for some notorions robber : 
" Make him learn by heart a foolish speech," 
was Polemo's suggestion. Seeing a gladiator 
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trembling and perspiring with dread, he said, 
" One would suppose, fnend, yonirere going 
to declaim." " Favorinus is very fluent," 
observed Timocrates: "So," replied Polemo, 
" is many an old woman." Seeing a brother 
Sophist at market buying sausages and coarse 
vegetables, he told him, **Yon vtlt never 
speak like Xerxes or Darius, if you do not 
live better." And once at Pergamus, when 
he dranned that .Xseulapins bade him avoid 
cold drink, since he was afflicted with goat, 
" I marvel," he said, when relating his 
dream, " what the god would prescribe fiir a 
gouty ox." Gout, indeed, undermined Polemo's 
constitution, and he died of its effects in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. " When I would 
eat," ho wrote to Tlerodes Atticus. " I have 
no handji ; when 1 would walk, 1 have no 
feet ; but when I am in pain, I have both 
hands and feet." He was buried at Laodicea, 
near the Syrian gate, among the tombs of his 
ancestors ; but a monument was erected to 
him at Smyrna. The Sophist Hermoerates 
was his great-grandson. 

Polemo's influence survived him. The 
privileges of the temples at Smyrna were 
disput^ and Polemo was eommisstoned to 
ajipeal in behalf of the city to the emperor 
at Rome. He died, however, before the 
appeal could be presented, and tibe deputies 
intrusted with it mismanaged it. " Was not 
Pokmo," inquired the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, " originally employed in this affair? 
Let his speech be sought for, and when it is 
found, we will make our decision." The 
speech was brought from Smyrna, and read 
by the emperor, who pronounced in favour of 
the Smymaeans ; and thus, adds Philostratus, 
they had once more cause to rejoice in their 
iUnstrioos townsman. (Philostratus, JJe 
Vitis SephiHarumj i. 85., iL 2S. ; Suidas, 
noAtjuwv.) W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIUS PRIMUS, MARCUS, was 
bom at Tolosa (Toulouse) about a. d. 90. 

In his native city he was called Recco, or 
the Hook-nosed. Nothing further is known 
of him until A. D. 6S, the eighth year of 
Nero's reign, when he was banished under 
the Cornelian law De Talsls or Testamen- 
taria, for having with Valerius Fabianns 
and others forged a ^rill He -w as, however, 
restored to his seuatonan rank by Galba, and 
promoted by him to the command of the 
seventh legion, the Galbian, which was then 
stationed in Pannonia. Antonius, notwith- 
standing his obligations to Galba, was said to 
have proposed to Otho to serve as his com- 
mander-in-chief in the rebellion of a. d. 69. 
His overtures were, however, neglected ; and 
Antonius took no part in the civil wars of 
that year, until aftier the defeat and death 
of Otho. The election of VitclHus by the 
legions of the Rhine had excited the indigna< 
tion of the army generally, and especially of 
the troops in Pannonia and M<Bsia, who were 
further incensed by their recent defeat at Be* 
Z 3 
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driacum. The tribunes of the M<esian and 
Dalmatian legions repaired to the winter* 
camp of tbe Fannonian troopa, lo concert 
wiA Aem tbe means of anpiMrtbf Flavius 

"W'spasuimis, M'liom the Syrian legions, n 
large portion of the fleet, and the eastern 
piroTinees had ptvebdmed emperor. While 
some of the tribunes proposed awaitinf^ the 
Syrian legions under Licinius Mucianu^, 
prsefect of Sjrrta, and Vespasian's Ueotenant, 
Antonius persuaded the majority to (rtack 
Vitellius at once ; and to confide to Imu a 
detachment of cavalry, and a picked company 
of infantry, the vexillarii of the three camps, 
with which he immediately marched through 
the passes of the Julian Alps to Italy. Aqui- 
leia, Opitergium (Odeno, on the riglit bank 
of the Piare), and Altinnm speedily sub- 
mitted to him. Their subn ; -m:i fol- 
lowed by that of Patarinm and Ateste (Este); 
and at Fomm AlUeni (Ferrara) he defeated 
a detachment of the Vitellian amiy. Tlie 
infantry of two of the Pannouiaii legions had 
in the mean time reached Patavium. At this 
station Antonius had the address or the good 
fortune to turn to his own advantage a se- 
rious mtidny of the soldiers, by rescuing from 
their fury, and dismissing unharmed to Ves- 
pasian, Miuucius Justus, camp-prscfect of the 
seventh legion, who had incensed (hem liy liis 
Strict diacipiine. Verona was the next object 
of attadk « the wide plains arotmd the city were 
well adapted to the operations of cavalry, hi- 
therto the most efficient portion of Antonius s 
army. Vieentia (Vicenza) yielded to him on 
his march thither. lender the walls of Ve- 
rona, a second mutiny of tbe legions enabled 
Antonius to dismiss from the camp T. Am- 
pins Flavianus and Aponius Saturuinus. re- 
spectively the legate of the ranuoniaii army 
and the commander <^ the seventh Claudian 
legion, and thus to remain without a rival in 
command, although he was neither appointed 
by Vespasian nor formally chosen by the 
troops. The arrival of two more legions, the 
third and the eighth, and the indedsion or 
treachery of C;ee i ua, 1 1 j r ! 1 r , i • : 1 1 j t of Vitellius, 
"Who treated with an enemy whom he might 
have crushed, enabled Antoaitis to take the 
field, althoiif^h his numbers ^rerc still inferior 
to those of the Vitellians. He had previously 
acquired some popularity for Vespasian's 
cause by restoring in all the towns in his 
possession the statues of Galba which had 
been removed during the late war. Verona, 
however, was not token by Antontus* who on 
the intelligence that fresh dimensions had 
broken out in the camp of the Vitellians, and 
that Fabius Valens, the successor of the feeble 
or treacheroDS Ctecina, was adfancing with 
six legions, determined on striking a decisive 
blow before the dissensions were healed, or 
the reififoreements that Vitetlins had sum- 
moned from the Danube and the western 
provinces could arrive. . Having established 
a chain of posts from the Ibot of thelUwtiaii 
lis 



Alps to Verona, and leaving a garrison at 
Altinum to watch the movements of the Ra- 
venna fleet, he moTcd from Verona to Bedri- 
acura) and occupied nearly the same fn^roiind 
that the Vitellians held previous to their hist 
battle with Utha A second battle at Be- 
drtaenm, whidi hegan with mutnal attacks 
and defeats of the foragers on both side'?, 
terminated, after two days fighting, in the 
defeat of the Vitellian legions. After the 
first day's engagement, Antonius was re-in- 
forced by the junction of his main army, the 
reserve of thePannonianandMffisian legions, 
from Patavium ; and his second day's victory 
was owing as much to the absence of any 
regular command among the Vitellians, as to 
the superior discipline of his own forces. An- 
ton ins, howeTcr, performed at Bedriaenm the 
part of a soldier as well as of an able general : 
his entreaties, his commands, his example, 
stayed the fagittTcs ; and he bore into the 
lu-art of the enemy's ranks a standard 
whose tiying bearer he had slaiu with his 
own hands. The second battle at Bedriacimi 
began about two hours after midnight, wliile 
it was dark ; but the rising of the moon, 
which was in the rear of vintooius, ihTOured 
his soldiers, and perplexed their opponents. 
After the defeat of the Vitellians, the troops 
of Antonius demanded to lie led against Cre- 
mona. Ue represented in vain that they 
were weary, tinproTided with the means of 
assanlt, while Cremona was strongly for- 
tified and garrisoned, and surrounded by an 
entrenched camp. Cremona yielded aner a 
murderous assault of a few hours; and for 
four days its inhabitants, whose numbers 
were swollen by the influx of the country 
people t" Tuarkct or fair within its walls, 
suflered uli tlie horrors of war. The blame 
of its destruction was laid on Antonius, and 
the accusation derived colour from some care- 
less or purposed words he uttered shortly 
after his entrance into tbe city. He bad gone 
to the baths, and complained that the water 
had not heen sofficiently heated ; ** hnt,** he 
was said to have added, " it will soon be hot 
enough." Sensible of the detestation he had 
incurred, Antonius issued an order, afrer the 
city was in ashes and the citizens were slain 
or captive, that no iuhabitant of Cremona 
should remain a slave. The prohibition was 
however rendered fruitless by the determina- 
tion of the Italians universally to purchase 
no Cremonese prisoner ; and it was subse- 
quently withdrawn because the soldiers, find- 
ing their captives worthless, began to murder 
them. After the fall of Cremona, Antonius 
was said to have relaxed his efibrts in behalf 
of Vespasian, and to have listened to over- 
tm-es from Vitilllus, mIio promised him rank, 
wealth, and his daitghter in marriage. He 
gare himself over for a while to pTeasnre ; 
and relaxed the di.scipline by alloMing his 
soldiers to elect their own centurions in the 
place of those who had fiiUen, while he him- 
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self assumed a superiority over the legates 
and trtbnneB of hu meaj ▼hieh fhey eovld 

not Tirook. 

His conduct was, however, in some mea- 
Bare o^ inp^ to the doubtful orders and the 
ill-concealed j ealousy of Mucianus. Through- 
out ills expedition, Antonius had received 
the most contradictory orders from the pra;- 
fect of Syria. He was at one time urged to 
press forward to Rome ; at another directed 
to remain in Cisalpine Gaul until the legions 
from the East could arrive. The tribunes, 
ako, whom the arrogance of Antonius had 
offended, were in correspondence with Mu- 
cianu8» and both to him and Vespasian re- 
preseirted their leader in the most unfavour- 
able light. Nor did Antonius disarm their 
misrepresentations by bis own prudence. To 
the prasfeet of Syria he wrote haughtily : to 
Vespasian confidently, claiming for liimself 
the whole merit of the war in Italy. On in- 
telligence, however, that the party of ^'itellius 
was reviving in central Italy and at Rome, he 
shook off his indolence ; appeared suddenly 
on the western side of the Apennines, and 
within a few hoars' march of Rome. But he 
arrived too late to prevent the burning of the 
Capitol and the execution of Flavins Sablnus, 
Vespasian's brother, and pnefect of the city. 
Tet the sidll and promptaew of his disposi- 
tions, the steadiness -with which he rejected 
ail proposals of accommodation, and his hnal 
Tictory at the gates of Rome, refttted the 
rumour of his having listened to the offers of j 
Vitellius. Antonius treated Rome as a con- 
quered city; appropriating to himself, or 
dividing among his favourites, the e?tatt'<9, the 
houses, and the wealth of the nobility. Ou 
the arrival of Mucianus, however, his influ- 
ence speedily declined. He was at first re- 
ceived with applause and distinction, and 
even invested with the ornaments of a con- 
sular senator. But his Mends and followers 
soon deserted him, Mneiamts treated him widi 
marked neglect, refiused him a place among the 
personal attendants of Domitian, and threat- 
ened him with an inquiry into hia oondnet at 
Rome and Cremona. From Rome Antonius i 
repaired to Alexandria, hut his reception from 
Vespasian did not equal his expectations, and 
he prohahly withdrew soon aften,vards to his 
native city, where he devoted himself to lite- 
rature, and y\ m the early patron of the poet 
Martial, whose description of his calm and 
blameless lii'e is singularly at variance with 
the diameter of the bold and unscrupulous 
partisan soldier delineated by Tacitus and 
Dion Cassius. At what age Antonius died is 
unknown: but he certainly survived his six- 
tieth year. (Saetooius, VUeUiuft 18.} Tacitus, 
ATineug, Txr. 40., IBatar^, ii. 86., iiL 9 — 
78., iv. 2 — 80.; Dion Cassius, Ixv. 9. ; Mar- 
tial, Epigrammata, ix. 100., x. 23, 320 

W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIUS, RU'FUS, a poet contem- 
porary with Ovid, and mentioned by him. 
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(EpUtol. ex PonUt, iv. 16 — 30. ; Wemsdor^ 
HumerisUB Latini eorumque Ragmettia in 
PoetL LaLMimor^ tonuir. p^585. f.) 

W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIUS* SAINT. [AiiTOKiHua, 

Saint.] 

ANTO'NIUS, SAINT. [Amtomt, 

Saint.] 

ANTO'NIUS SATURNI'NUS. [Sa- 

TIIKN1N1T8.1 

ANTO'NIUS TAT'RUS. fTAURi s.] 
ANTO'NIUS THALLUS. fTHALLoa.] 
ANTO'NIUS DB VIANA. [Ant6- 

NIC8 CaRTAGINENSIS.] 

ANTO'NIUS DE ZAMORA. [Zamoba, 
Antonius ps.] 

ANTONY BEEK. [Beek.] 
ANTONY OF BOURBON. [Antoine 
DE BounnoN.] 

A'NTONY, CHARLES and THOMAS, 
brothers, English seaJ-engravers of the time 
of James I. Charles Antony was graver to 
King James at the beginning of his reign, 
and probably until 1620. Vertue supposes 
he made the medal, in 1604, struck in com- 
memoration of the peace with Spain. In the 
second year of James's reign he was paid 
forty ponnds for the metal and for ^ravin^i^ 
an offering piece of gold. Thomas Antony 
was curator monet» et sigillormn regis. Ver- 
tue found a warrant to him of the date IfilT. 
Walpole had in his possession a thin plate of 
silver, larger than a crown piece, represent* 
ing James 1. on his tlironc, of very neat work- 
manship, and he concluded it was the work 
of Charles Antony. (Walpole, Anec<if>iis of 

Paint'niq in Erii/IdiKl.) ]{. N. W. 

ANTONY W PARMA (A^ TOM US 
DE PARMA or PARMENSIS). A volume 
of sermons bearing this title, " Incipit Pos- 
tilla notabilis F. Antonii de Parma snper 
Evangelia Dominicalia quie leguntur per 
circulum anni," was printed in foL Cologne, 
1488. A second edition with ibe title ** Me- 
dulla Sennonnm recognita et eraendata per 
F. F. Joannem LancelU et Joaunem Nocart 
ejusdem Ofdinis," appeared in 8vo. Paria, 
I 1515. The authorship of these sermons is 
claimed by Echard, on the authority of se- 
veral manuscripts, for Antonius de Axaro^ a 
Dominican monk of Parma, who probably 
live<l early ia the fourteenth century. Others 
have ascribed them to A f i l us de Parma, 
said to have been general of the Camaldolite 
order from 141U to 1419, to have been an ex- 
cellent Latin and Greek scholar, to have as- 
sisted at the council of Constance (a,]>. 1414 
— 1419), and to have been hfshop of Ferram 
after 1419. Echard li; vrn that some 

^[particulars of this account are either plainly 
meorrect, or at least doubtful ; and that at 
any rate there is no sufficient ground for 
ascribing the above-mentioned sermons to 
him. (Eehaid, Seriptore$ Ordmis Prardi- 
catornm.') J. C. M. 

ANTONY or ANTONIUS, SAINT, a 
I 4 
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disciple and biograplior of St. Symcon or 
Simeon the Styiite. It is supposed that 
Eva^rius Scholasticus refers to Antony -when 
■peaking of Sjnneon, be says, " his miracles 
were related by one of those who "were eye 
tsitnesses." {J-^cdci. Hist \)o6k i. chap. l.S.) 
There are two lives of Symeon extant, pro- 
fessing to be written by Antony : they are 
plvon by Bolland. The first vrritlcn in 
Greek, and translated by Gulielmus Gratius, 
a Jesnitof Bruges, is perhaps genuine. The 
oiher, which is lon^-er, is tliought to havo 
heen Ibrmed from the narrative of Antony, 
with the addition of particulars derived from 
other soiiT-f'cs. Antony lived in the fifth cen- 
tui-y. (Jk)liuudus, ^kia Sanctorum, btoJanu- 
orii de Scto. Simeone Stylita, torn. i. ; G. J. 
Yossius. I>e Hutoricis Xattats, lib. ii. e. 18.) 

J. CM. 

ANTONY or ANTO'NIUS, SAINT, of 
Lerins (sometimes called Antoniiu Cjrras), 
was bom in Valeria, a subdivision of Pan- 

nonia, near the junction of tlie Drave and 
the Danube. Having lost his father Se- 
eandinns when only eight years of age, he 
•was placed under the care of St. Severinus, 
the apostle of Noricum or Ausuia, and 
after his death under tiie care of Con- 
stantius, a bishop, his paternal uncle, who 
brought him up in great strictness. The 
death of Constantius, and the devastation of 
Pannonia by the barbarians of the north, 
compelled Antony to flee into the Valteline, 
■where he remained for a time with a priest, 
Marios, but afterwards withdrew to pur- | 
sne a life of seeltision, not &r from the f 
tomb of St. Felix the :M ii f> r, on a lofty 
mountain near the Lake Larius or Lake of 1 
Como. Here he met with two oM men, I 
hermits like himself, one of •whom died soon 
alter Antony joined them. Becoming known 
throngh me district for his sanctity, and 
■wishing to avoid those who resorted to him, 
he retired to a more remote solitude, •where 
he lived many years alone ; but this retreat 
becouiing kno'wn and frenuented he left, and 
went to the iiiouastery of Lerins, where 
he died two years after his arrival. The 
anniversary of his death is ki^ on the 
28th December. The year of his death is 
not known. He was contemporary ^vith his 
biographer Ennodius, who died at the age 
of forty -eight in a.d. 521. (Ennodins of 
Ticinum, vita Be<Ui JMbmu Mmachi.) 

J. C. M. 

ANTONY, SAINT, a martyr, put to 
death by Olgerd, great duke of Lithuania, at 
Wilna, A. D. 1328. His festival, with that of 
St. John and St Eustachius or Eustace^ is 
kept by the Roman Catholic church on the 
I4th April. Antony and John were brothers, 
of noble family, attached to the oonit of Ol- 
gerd. They were converted from idolatry 
by Nestorius, a priest, and were baptized by 
bun. They concealed their conversion for 
a time, but were discovered i and on tiieir 
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refusal to renounce Christianity w^re im- 
prisoned. After u years confinement John 
agreed to renounce Christianity, and BO ob- 
tained his own and his brother's release. 
.Antony, however, still oontinned to profess 
his belief in Christ, and was re-comraitted to 
prison } and John, ashamed of liis apostacy, 
again avowed himself a Ghristiao, and was 
also imprisoned. Both were hung ; Antony 
some weeks before his brother. Eustachius, 
who was quite young, and, like the others, 
wa.s of noble family and attached to the 
court of Olgerd, was also hung, after being 
cruelly tortured, some monflis iSlter John, but 
apparently in the same year. (Bollandus, 
Acta Sanctorum, 14° Aprilis.) J. C. M. 

ANTO NY or ANTO'NIUS, SAINT, in 
Greek ^Aynkfuts, one of the Christian fathers, 
commonly celebrated as the founder of mo- 
nastl .siij, though his title to be so regarded 
is matter of dispute. He was of an Epyptian 
family, and was born a. i>. SSI, dnnng the 
reign of the Roman emperor Decius, in the 
neighbourhood, as we gather, of Heradeopolis 
the Great, on the west bank of the Nile. 
His parents were of noble linkage and con- 
siderable wealth : they were C'hristians ; and 
Antony in his earliest years was Inronght np 
in the Chri.<;tian H^ith, and in great privacy, 
so that he formed no acquaintance beyond 
his Other's household. His love of solitude 
showed itself early, for " in his boyhood, as 
he was growing up, he refused," says Atha- 
nasius, " to be instructed, in literature, be- 
cause he wished to avoid the society of boys." 
It is probable that his reftisal to stndy related 
not to the mere elements of kiio^wledge, but 
to the secular studies wliich were pursued in 
the public places of education : for Adiana- 
sins h;is recorded that he " gave attention to 
reading " (rots avayvdixruaa'i irpocix'^y), an ex- 
pression which is more naturally Interpreted 
of liis own reading than of his attending to 
what was read by others, it appears that he 
never learned Greek. 

Wliun he was eighteen or twenty years 
old (about A. D. 270) he lost his parents; and 
by their death he was left in charge of their 
I household, and of an only sister, then a 'very 
I little girl. About six months after this, as 
he ■\va.s going, according to his custom, to 
public worship, he was tliinking of the sacri* 
fices made by the aposdes and others of the 
first disciples of riirist ; and -svhen he en- 
tered the church the words of Christ to the 
rich young ruler, " ST Aoa wiU be pofect, go 
and sell that thoii hast and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : and 
eome and follow me ** (Matt. xix. 21 .), struck 
his ear, being part of the gospel read that 
day. Regarding this as a divine admonition 
to himsdf^lie gave up his paternal estate, 
which was considerjible, to the people of his 
native village ; and having sold liis movable 
property, distributed it to the poor, except a 
small portion which he reserved as a provi- 
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sion for his sister. This portion also he soon 
after distributed, on hearing in church the 
-words ** Take no thought ior the morrow " 
(Matt. vi. S4.), and gave his sister In charge 
to a couununity of virgins of good repute, 
that she might be brought up by them. Ac- 
cording to me acooukit in the Egyptian mar- 
tyi ology, Antony was baptized when he was i 
about twenty years of age ; and it is not im- 
probable that the surrender of his worldly 
goods was the result of the feeUogB con- 
nected w ith that ordinance. 

He now gave himself np to ascetic ex- 
ercises, witliout, however, quitting his native 
village. The practice of retiring far into the 
wilderness had not yet been introduced ; 
though it had been fiur a loqg time common 
to pursue a seclnded and ascetic life. He 
laboured with his own hands, influenct-d hy 
the declaration of the apostle Paul (2 Thes. 
iu. 10.) " that if any irowd not work, neither 
should he eat: " with part of his earnings he 
supported himself part he distributed to the 
poor. 

The commencement of liis solitary life was 
not unaccompanied with a severe inward 
struggle. The ranembrance of the wealth 
whif-h he had given np, anxiety for lii.s sis- 
lei-, the desire of iutercourse with his friends, 
and a longing for the indulgences of an easier 
life, tempted him to give up his purpose; but 
in vain. Athanasius, who ascribes theocctir- 
rence of these trials to the malice of the devil, 
proceeds to describe the further temptations 
and asaanlts to which the evU one proceeded. 
He sought to excite him to la.seiviousness ; 
but Antony met these new trials by increased 
anstoities : he oftok passed the whole night 
in watching : or if he slept, it wivs on straw 
or rushes, or the bare ground ; he fasted 
daily till simset, contenting himself with 
bread, salt, and water; and fre(}uently going 
for two or even four days without food. 
After a time he withdrew to a burial-ground 
at a distance from the village, and having 
arranged with a friend to supply him at long 
intervals with food, made his abode in one of 
the sepulchres. Here, we are told, when he 
was abont thir^-five years of age ( abont a.i>. 
280), new temptations of another kind awaited 
him; he was assaulted by daemons, and 
heaten almost to death, and beset with horrid 
forma of lions, bears, wolves, hulls, and ser- 
pentSi wluch threatened to assail him. In 
tiie nndst of this sore trial, he remained nn- 
terrified, defying the power of the devil, xm- 
til he beheld the roof of the sepulchre open, 
and a ray of light descend as it were from 
heaven vWm him : the danno-ns who assailed 
him then took to flight ; and a heavenly voice 
cheered him with the assurance of support so 
long as he continued faithful, and with the 
promise of a reputation which should fill the 
earth. The pam of his bruises was healed, 
and his strength restored and even increased. 
He now withdrew ihrther into tiie wilderness, 
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and took up his abode in a deserted fort filled 
with reptiles, who fled on his approach ; and 
in this dismal place be remained twenty years, 
never quitting his retreat, and rarely, if ever, 
seeing any of tlio.se who came to the place, 
having a store of bread conveyed to him twice 
a year, and finding water witldn the fbrt 
His friends -who resorted to him were never 
allowed to enter ; but they heard the noise 
of his conflicts widi evil spirits, the reproaches 
which they uttered, and the hymns with 
which the saint sustained his faith or ex- 
pressed his exultation at his victories. The 
locality of this long solitude of Antony was 
probably in the desert on the western or 
Libyan side of the Nile, at no great distance 
from Heracleopolis. 

At the end of his twenty years* sojourn, 
about A. D. 306, when he was lEifty-five years 
o£ age, the eagerness of his friends, who broke 
down the doors of his retreat, compelled him 
to come forth ; and, to the astonishment of 
all, he appeared unaltered in jperson by his 
l<mg confinement His repatsttoo had spread 
far and wide, and many came to see him. 
These he addressed wiiia ereat effect, con- 
soling themomrners, reconciling enemies, and 
persuading so many to enter on a solitary life, 
that the desert was tiiled with anchorites, by 
whom Antony wa.s regarded as a father, 
is said also to have healed the sick, and 
cast out evil spirits. The di6trict.of Faioum 
and the desert adjacent to it appear to have 
been the scene of these events. A Greek 
yersion of a long discmurse which he deli- 
vered in the Egy ptian (i.e. Sahidic) language 
to the solitaries who had assembled to him 
is preserved by Athanasins. It gives a cu- 
rious picture of the mind of Antony, and 
of the current opinions of the Cliristians 
of Egypt of that time. He dwells chiefly 
on the importance of an ascetic life, the 
necessity of constant self-mortification, and 
the number and malignity of the daemons to 
whose hostility ascetics were exposed : he re- 
lates the fall of these dtemous from heaven, 
the forms they assimie, and the deceits Ihey 
practise: he forces the value of the sign of 
the cross as a means of defence against 
da^nons ; teaches how to dlstingriish between 
^ood and evil spirits, and between heavenly and 
mfemal visions ; and iUustrates his suc>)ect 
b)' instances drawn from his own experience. 
The discourse produced a great impression ; 
and Athanasius rapturouuy describes the 
state of the wilderness, peopled by such a 
multitude of holy men, as if it were the 
peculiar residence of piety and righteous- 
ness.'' Thes5e tenants of the wilderness were 
hermits rather than monks, living not in com- 
munities but commonly ahme ; aUhongh 
they had occasional intercourse, more or less 
frequent, with each other. 

In the persecution under Maximin (about 
A.i>. 310), some of the solitaries appear to 
have been led from the wildanMSs to Alex- 
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tudria to martyrdom, and Antony followed 

thera, saying, " I^t us go also ; that, if called 
upon, we may share their sufferings ; if not, 
that we may behold them." He yisited the 
sufferers in flu- riungeons and the mines to 
which they were condemned ; attended them 
before the judgment seat, encouraging them 
to suffer willingly : and followed them to tht 
place of execution : until the judge, seeing lu^ 
fearlessness, and that of his companions, pro- 
hibited any of the solitaries from entering the 
judgment-hall, or even remaining in the city. 
Antony openly disobeyed the conmiand, 
hoping to obtam the crown of martyrdom ; 
hnt to his mortifi«ation, no noUce was taken 
of liis contuiiiaoy. After the j)ersecution had 
ceased, he returned to the wildomess, and 
pursued his ascetic practices more rigoroosly 
than ever. 

Troubled by the resort of many ^rsons to 
him who desired to be healed of their diseases, 
and fearing lest the v nnrirr?; ivhich were per- 
formed by him should intlame his pride, or 
induce others to think too highly of him, he 
left his accustomed dwelling and retired fur- 
ther into the desert, to the foot of a lofty niouu- 
tiun, where was a spring of clear cold water, 
and a few palm trees. Here he fixed his abode. 
At first he was furuished with bread by the 
Saracens, or Arabs of the desert, who, struck 
with reverenoe for him, made a point of 
passing diat way, and leaving him a supply. 
Afterwards his friends, the Kolitaries of 
Faioum, hearing of his retreat, sent bread to 
him. Bat as he was unwilling to burden 
others, he cultivated a small spot of ground 
near bis habitation, and so raised a supply 
for himse^ and for some persons who, even 
in this remote place, resorted to him. He 
also employed himself in making baskets, 
whidk 1m gave to those who brought him 
any thing. The •w^ild creatures of the de- 
sert at first injured his crop: but this dis- 
tnrbed not the saint's equanimity. Having 
caught one of the plunderers, he addressed 
the whole herd of them, " Why do ye hurt me 
■who have never hurt you ? Depart, and in 
the same of the Lord, never come hither 
i^in.** And fttmi that time, adds Atlwnaslus, 
"as if they reverenced the prohibition, they 
never aM>roached that place again." Jerome, 
in his lifo of Hilarion, has given a somewhat 
different account of the same miracle ; he adds 
that the intruders were wild asses, and that 
Ae saint, bdRwe he dismissed his captive, be- 
laboured him -well with his staff, which may 
sufficiently account for their subsequent de- 
sertion of the place. 

In this solitude Antony was again exercised 
with the assaults of dsemons, who assumed all 
manner of hideous forms to terrify him, but 
in vain. After remaining a while in this soli- 
tude he was iatreated to visit his former friends 
at Faioum ; and he was received with the 
greatest joy ; and had the satis&ction of find* 
iug that his sister had grown old in astateof 



virginity, and was now the leader of other 

viriTins. He had a great reverence for those 
who led a solitary life, and Jerome has given 
an acoonnt of a visit which he paid to PtaA 
the Hermit, -^rhm he was ninety years old, 
and Paul a hundred and thirteen, more than 
ninety of which he had spent in seelusioa. 
Paul died shortly after, and, at his own request, 
was buried by Antony. Antony had the 
^atest abhorrence of heretics, and was most 
indignant when some of the Arians claimed 
him as holding their views. In order to re- 
fute the charge, and influenced by the desire 
of the Egyptian bishops and solitaries, he 
▼isited Alexandria, and preaehed against 
Arianism, which he declared to be the last 
heresy and tlie forerunner of Antichrist. Uis 
orthodox seal delighted the people of Alex- 
andria, who flocked to see the man of God. 
Even the heiUliens and their priests partook 
of the general enrionty, and crowded to the 
church, thinkin^T to derive some benefit from 
merely touching so holy a person. " Certainly," 
says Athanasius, * as many became ClirististtS 
in tliose few days as one may commonly see 
converted in a year." This visit is placed by 
Bolland in the year 330; by the Benedictine 
editors of Athanasius between a. d. 326 and 
335, and by Tillemont (who gives his rcxisons 
in a judicious note) in the year 855, just before 
the death of Antony. 

The ftme of Antony extended to Constsnti- 
nople ; and the Enijieror Constantine, and his 
sons, Oonstans and Constaatius, *' wrote to him 
as a fother," and desired to reeeiTe letters 
from him in return. Antony was by no means 
elated with the distinction. He at first refused 
to reeeiTe their letters, saying he knew not 
how to answer them ; however, at the entreaty 
of his cowpauions, who urged that the princes 
were Christians, and that they would be hurt 
hy his neglect, he did answer them. Antony 
wrote to Constantine iu behalf of Athanasius 
when in banishment, and received acouftaous, 
though unfavourable, reply. Eyen in the 
wilderness, the Arian controversy seems to 
have (K cupied the greater part of his thoughts. 
He had a vision, which was understood to 
portend the injuries restdting to the diorch 
l)y the temporary triumph of Arianism. He 
wrote to remonstrate with Gregory, patriarch 
of Alexandria, whom the Arians luid sent to 
succeed Athanasius, when he >\-as deposed 
from the patriarchate ; and forewarned Ba> 
laehia, an Arian noble, charged with perse- 
CTitingthe Christians, of the divine judgment, 
by which in a few days he was overtaken. 

He died, as is computed, on the 17th Jan., 
3r>(], aged a hundred and five years. On his 
dying bed he warned his two companions, 
AmatttS and Macarius, whom he had allowed, 
on account of his infirmities, to live with him 
the last fifteen years, against any communica- 
tion with the Arians ; charged them to bury 
liini, and keep secret the place of his inter- 
ment} and bequeathed his garments, as tokens 
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of remembrance, to his fricuds, Atlianasius, 
aiid Sarapion, an Egyptian bishop. He re- 
tained his Right to the last ; nor had he lost 
oue of his teeth, though they were all worn 
down to his giuns, through extrcino old age. 

The place ol' Antoay's interment was kept 
secret, according to his dedre. Bat nearly 
two centuries after his death, in the reign 
ot Justinian, when the relics of saints were 
eagerly sought after, a body said to be that 
of Antony, discoTcrert by a irvidiition from 
heaven, was brought to Alexandriii, and in- 
terred with great solemnity in the church of 
St. John the Uaptist. When the Saracens 
took possession of Egyi)t, the relics of the 
saint were transferred to Constantinople ; and 
from thence the greater part of them were 
aguin transferred in the tenth century to a 
convent near Vienne in DaupLine, while va- 
rioQS parts, real or supposed, were deposited 
in different chnrehes at Rome »d in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, &c. 

The celebrity of Antony, both in his own 
and salMeqnent ages, and the impulse whidi 
his example gave to the growing spirit of 
monasticism, impart interest to his history. 
That he was the originator of the monastic 
system is a common supposition, hut by no 
luemis a correct om : he led the life of au 
anchorite or hermit, rather than of a monk : 
bat there were anchorites before him ; and the 
origin of religious comuiiuiities is due rather 
to St Pachomius than to St Antony, who 
does not appear to hare institoted or joined 
any community, unless ire consider that he 
and the two di.'^eiples who lived with him, 
and attended on him in his extreme old age, 
formed one. The extent of his celebrity, ttod 
of his influence, was due to the earnestness of 
his devotion, and to the benevolence and for- 
hearanee of his character, some interesting 
anecdotes of which are preserved by his 
biographers. The sincerity of his piety there 
is no ground to question, though some circum- 
ptanpps indicate tliat lie w as influenced also by 
tJie love of iiiinian praise, iu the austerities he 
practised. His bigotry may find some pallia- 
ti<KQ in the spirit of the age, and the fierceness 
of the theological and ecclesiastical contesto 
then going on, as well as in the earnestness 
and depth of his own convictions ; and in the 
tendency of a solitary lifi», and <^ the defer- | 
cnce so generally paid to him, to inspire or 
strengthen a dogmatic temper. 

His works ave few and unimportant 
Creek versions of some of his discottrses, 
and the substance of his letters to the Em- 
peror Constantine and his sons, and to the 
Arian noble Balacius, have been presen ed 
by Athanasius ; and Jerome iuforms us 
{De Viris lUustrihuM, or De Scriptorihus 
£cclesiajittci% c. Ixxxviii.) that he wrote 
seven letters in the Egyptian, i.e. Sahidic, 
language to dilferent " Mona.sti-ries," of 
which the most important was "ad Arst- 
noltas,** **to those of the Noimm Ai«i> 
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noites," or district of Faioum. These letters 
had been in Jerome's time translated into 
Greek, and were afterwards transited from 
the Greek into Latin, in which language 
they were first printed at Paris in the year 
1515, and afterwards in other places ; they 
are foond in the 4Ui vol. of La Bigne's " Bi- 
bliotheca Patrum " (edition of Lyon, 1677), 
where they are all inscribed '* ad Arsioottas," 
though Jerome speaks ef only one as being 
so addressed : it is .supposed that the second 
epistle, according to the arrangement in the 
Bibliotheca, is &e one specified by Jerome. 
A short letter, or rather a Greek version of a 
letter, from .ilutony to Theodore of Tabenna, 
in the vppet part of the Thebaid, is preserved 
by Anunon, an Egyptian bishop, in liis letter 
to Theophilus of Alexandria (liollundus, 
Ada Sanctorum, Mali, torn. iiL) ; and some 
fragments iu the Sahidic language, of two 
letters of Antony, one to Theodore of 
Tabenna, the other to Atlianasius, are given 
by MingareUi, in his JEgyptivnim CotUcum 
rdiqva^ 4ta Bologna, 1785. 

A discourse "De Vanitate Mundi, et 
de Ilesurrectione Mortuorum," (" On the 
Vanity of the World, and the Resnrrection of 
I the Dead,") is subjoined to the epistles of 
Antony in the " Bibliotheca Patrum " j but its 
genuineness is very doubtful. Abraham 
Ecchellensis, a Maronite, profe.s.sor of Syriac 
and Arabic, at Paris, published, iu 1641, 
twenty letters, ascribe to Antony, ti-andatcd 
from the Arabio } seven of these letters are 
the tame as those given in the " Bibliotheca 
Patrum " : the genuinenes.s of the rest is doubt- 
ful. Ecchellensis also published, in 1646, a 
•mall Tolume containing sereral pieces firom 
the Arabic, ascribed to St Antony, viz., his 
" Rule " for his Monks } twenty short dis- 
courses delivered to his Monks ; several of 
his saying.s, w iih an exposition by one of his 
discijjles ; and his answers to various questions. 
To tliese were added, three notices of the 
Saint, one from a book entitled, "The Key 
of the Gate of I'aradise," another from the 
Egyptian Marty rology, and a third from the 
Martyrology of the Maronites. The pieces 
ascribed to Antony are all of doubtful genuine- 
ness, to say the least : the notice from " The 
Key of the Gate of Paradise" is worthless: 
it contains an abenrd story of 8t Antony 
curing a litter (tf blind pigs by the sign of the 
cross, which has given rise to the fancy of 
some painters of representing the Saint ac- 
companied by a pig; rhr ji r: fr rii the 
Egyptian Martyrology i.s a more trust-w orthy 
piece, and is indeed the most valuable in the 
collection. The pieces published as .Antony's 
in this volume of Ilechellensis are given in 
the ** Bibliotheca Patrum" of Gallandins. In 
some editions of Trithemius, a work in tn-o 
books, called » Melissa." (" The Bee,") is 
ascribed to St. .Vntony, but is of a much later 
date. There are (or were) among the Syriac 
BfSSL, in the King's Library, at Paris, two 
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.<. ( rk- ascribt'd to St. Antony, ow entitled 
" Oi&cium Scbematis Sancti," tke other, 
** Antooii Monita Discipnlis Testamenti Loco 
Tellcta." 

Antony received the highest eulogiums 
from the most eminent fothers of the ehureh. 

Beside Athanasiiis, Augustiu, and Jerome, he 
is mentioned by Chrysostom (8th Uouiiiy oo 
St Matthew) with the highest praise ; and 
is noticed, though incidentally, by Gregory 
Nazianzen (in his twenty-first omtion), 
and by Socrates (book i, c. 21.), and Sozomen 
(book i, c. 13.)» the ecclesiastical historians, 
not to mention others of less note. He is 
coTumonly called " the Great." In propor- 
tion, however, as the oredit of monastic ism 
bM declined, the reputation of St Antony 
has declined also. 

Uis history is so connected with the records 
ot saperaatural events, that it would be 
almost impossible to separate thetn. Many of 
the miracles recorded of him, such as his 
conflicts with dsemons, and his visions of 
glorified spirits, may be resolved into the 
delusions of a diseased inia^n nation, aggra- 
vated Ij a ]if« of nnnatonil sccluriim. The 
cures he wrought were probably owing, in 
many cases, to the effect of imagination in 
the patients. For those miracles which do 
not admit of this explanation, it is in vain at 
this period of time to attempt to acoonnt. 

The tM-o monastic orders of St. Antony 
originated long after the time of the Saint ; 
one, a branch of the Augnstinians,oonuneneed 
in Dauphine in the eleventh ccntnrj-, when 
the people were imploring the intercession 
of St. Antony, that they might be delivered 
from erysipelas, by wliieli many were afflicted, 
and which theu iicquircd the name of St. 
Antony's Fire; the other, a military order, 
was instituted in Ilainanlt in 1382 by Count 
Albert of Bavaria. It existed ouly a short 
time. 

^ The chief authority for this article is the 
lift of Antony by Athanasius. Among 
modern wi iters lioUand and his partners in 
the Acta Sanctorum (17th Jan.); Tillemont, 
Mimeire$, torn. tiL; C^iUier, Attteurt 
Sacr^s, torn, iv.; Dupin, A^ou(;c//c Btblinffirqne 
des Auteura EccUMastiques ; and Baronins, 
Annates Ecclesiastici, may be referred to. 
St'e also, for his works, Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Grara, ed. Harles, tom. ix. J. C. M. 

ANTONY, THOMAS. [Awtoht, 
Charlks.] 

ANTO'IUDES, a Greek painter, contem- 
porary with Euphranor ; he lived therefore 
about B.C.360. (Pliny, tiuLNatJixxv. 36.) 

R.N. W. 
ANTRATGUES. [FATnAiGUES.] 
ANTWERPEN, rANVEBSA.l 
ANTYLLUS or ANTILLCTS CArrvAAof 
or "Ai'TtXAos), or, as his name ha.s been cor- 
rupted in the Latin transhidons of the Arabic 
physicians, ANTILES and ANTILIS^ an 
eminent ancient phyeiciaB and snigeon, of 

m 



whose life no particulars are known, and 
of whose works only a few £ragment8 re- 
nudn, which have been preserved by Oriba- 

sius, Al'tius, and others. His precise date 
is unknown ; but, as Oribasius is the ear- 
liest writer who mentions him, and as he 

■was apparently unknown to Galen, he may 
probably be placed between the end of the 
second century after Christ and the end of 
the fourth. Tlie most interestin-r fragment 
of kis writings that remains ib one preserved 
by Paulus iEgineta, which contains the 
earliest practical directions that we possess 
for performing the operation of tracheotomy. 
" The best surgeons." says Paulus, " have 
described this operation also^ AnQrUttS par- 
ticularly in the following manner: — * In 

COP 'S i t" synanche (fn-l twi' (Ti/;'a7x"vwv) we 

tluuk the operation ought not to be at- 
tempted, as the division [of the trachea] is 

useless in cases where all the bronchia 
{aprripiai) aiid the iuugs ai"e affected j but in 
those cases where the inflammation is about 
the mouth and chin, or the tonsils which 
cover the top of the trachea* i^poyx^v), while 
the trachea itself (apnjpias) is unaffected, the 
operation of tracheotomy (jpapvyyoToijda) is 
very rational, in order to avoid the danger 
of sullbeation. "When we proceed to per- 
form it, we must, about the third or fourth 
ring below tiie larynx (icc^aA^» rod $p6yxov), 
cut through some part of the trachea (iprn- 
plas}t for to divide it entirely would he 
dangerous. This place is tiie most suitable, 
because it is not covered by any muscle, and 
because there are no vt;sM:li> uear the divided 
part. Therefore, bending back the patient's 
head, so that the trachea (i9p<$7x°^) niay come 
more forward to the view, we must make 
the division transversely between two of the 
rings, 80 that not the cartilage, but only the 
membrane which unites the cartilages to- 
getlier, may be cut through, if, however, 
the operator be a little fearful, he ma^- first 
extend the sldn with a hook and divide it ; 
and then, proceeding to the trachea ((iidpvyyi) 
itself, and putting aside the vessels, (if any are 
in the way,) he may make the section.' Thus 
far .AntylUis," continues Paulns ; •* who 
thought of cutting through the trachea 
{^^yx>») from observing [when it was, I 
suppose, cut by accident,] that the air rushed 
through the wound with some degree of 
violence, and also that the voice was inter- 
rupted. When the danger of suffocation is 
over, we must pare (veapoiron^o-ou^fs) the 
Hps of the wound, and unite them by sutures, 
taking care to sew the skin only, and not the 
cartilage : ve must tiien apply proper vnl- 
nerary medieinea, and, if the lipa of die 

* In the following extract no less Ihnn three words 
(C^fyyi,fi(iyx*f- <'^"<' <x{'rr{'<i') are u»e«l to dei»igiiate ttie 
trocheji, each of which bears, in modern anatomical 
wrttingi, quite a dill'erenC meaning : the Tariout b\g- 
aiflcatiuDi of tlie thre« wordi are explained in the 
Nota to the Oxford edition of TbeophiluB, De Corp. 
SiMf. IMr. a«o.lM& 
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-wound do not agglutinate, ire most make use I 
of an incarnant. We must follow the same I 
plan of treatnifnit if ^^■c should meet with any 
one who has cut his throat with the design of 
coniinttting 6uieid«.'* His -works seem to bav« 
liccn numerous, and he probably enjoyed a 
great reputation, as, besides being frequently 
quoted hf OrihuSm and Rhues, he is men- 
tioned in the list of eminent physicians in a 
Greek extract from Cyril'^ Lexicon given in 
the fbiiith volume of Cramer's "Anecdota 
fSrwoa Parislensia." One of his works 
(quoted by Oribasius iu ilm fourth volume of 
Angelo Mai's " Classici Auctores e Yaticanis 
Codicibus editi," Rome, 8vo. 1831) was a 
treatise on surgery entitled T4 Xftpovpyovfitva, 
and consisting of at least two books, from 
ivhich work it is probable that all the ex- 
tracts in IMbi's Oribanns are taken. Another 
of his M orks, from which are taken the frag- 
ments quoted in Matthsei's Oribasius (con- 
tained in his XXL Vetemm et Claroram 
Medicorum Gnccorum Varia Opuscula," 
Moscow, 4to. 18(18) appears to be named 
differently in ditiVrcnt passages ; nor is it 
i[uite certa'ni iIkm" the works entitled 

n«pi iioTj9r)f^drwy ' K^tuOeK npoantnToyrwv, Utpl 
TMf TloiovfAtyuii' BoTiBtiftdruyf and Tltpi rwv 
Ku/ouitipitif Boi)0q/MfT«y, were so many dif- 
ferent treatises, or only different portions of 
one great work entitled Utpi Bo-nOrjudjuv, 
" On Remedies." Almost all these quotations 
come from the second book, but in one pas- 
sage (if the text he soiiiul) the thirtieth book 
is quoted (p. 106. cd. Matth.)» aD<^ another 
the seventy-sixdi (pi. 66. ed. Mai.)- AH the 
fragments and extracts of the writings of 
Antyllus that were to be found in works 
pabnsht'd up to the end cf the last century 
were collert- ! I v Kurt Sprengcl, and ptib- 
lished at linllc m 17i*9, 4to., as an inau- 
gural dissertatKHi with the titU; " Antylli, 
Vetcris Chimrgi, rit Aehfrn^ Ventilasda ex- 
hibet Panagiota Nieolaides, Preeside Cortio 
Sprengel." Tlie eolleetion, however, might 
now be much enlarged, and, if re-published, 
would be UMfld and interesting, as it eon- 
tains some of the most vahiahle surgieal ob- 
servations that have come down to us from 
antiquity. (A further account of the opinions 
of Antyllus is given in Freind's Hist, of 
Physic: Haller's DibUolh. Chirurg., and Bib- 
lioth. Medic. jVoct; and Spreugel's Hist, de 
la Med.) W. A. G. 

ANTY LLUS ("Avri/AAoj), was the eldest 
son of Marcus Antonius, the triumvir, and 
Fnlvia. He received bis father's name, Mar- 
cus, bat is more commonly styled Antyllus 
by Dion Cassias, Plutarch, and the Greek 
historians of Rome. When the triumvir, 
after Gassar^s murder, tavited tite conspirators 
to descend from the Oapitol and assemble in 
the temple of the Earth, Aulyllus, then a 
child, was sent by his father as a hostage for 
their security. l>nr:nLr the siege of Mutina 
-and the retreat and rciurn of the triumvir, 
1S5 



I B.C. 43, Antyllus remained with bis mother, 
I Fulvia, at Rome, and was protected from liis 
father's opponents, the senate, Octavianus, 
and Cicero, by Titus Pomponius Atticus. 
He accompanira his fttber, in b.c. 42, to 
Philippi, and during his subsequent journey 
through Asia Minor and Syria to Egypt. 
Antyllus was present at the oongreas or tne 
triumvirs at Tarentum in b.c. 37, when be 
was contracted to Julia, the infant daughter 
of Octavianus by Seribcnua, a political mar- 
riage whieh was never completed. Antyllus 
is mentioned in a story whieh Plutarch re- 
lates, on the authority of his grandfather 
Lamprias, of the profusion of the triumvir's 
household at Alexandria. A certain phy- 
sician had annoyed the company at sujiper 
time by his logical tricks and sophisms, and 
Philotas, another physician, silenced him at 
last with this syllogism — "Cold water is 
good for a certain fever \ but every one who 
has a fever has a certain ftverj therefore 
eold wafer is good for all fevers." Antyllus, 
who was at table, was so pleased at the 
silencing the impertinent physician that, 
pointing to a sideboard covered wiih eostlj 
bowls and goblet.s of silver, he said to Phi- 
Iotas, " I give you all these." Philotas ac- 
knowledged his kind intention, but deemed 
that a lad was nnanthorised to make such a 
present. One of the attendants, however, 
presents asked Philotas to seal the chest in 
whieh the cups were deposited, that it might 
be sent to his house. But as Philotas still 
scrupled to accept them, the attendant said to 
him, ** Why are you so nice ; know you not 
that the giver is son of Antonius, and fliat 
even if the cups were of gold he is competent 
to give them. In your place, however, I 
would take their A-ahv- in money, since his 
father may miss some ul these cups, wliich 
are indeed antique and of most curious work- 
manship." In B. c. 30 Antvllus was invested 
with the manly gown at Alexandria at the 
same time with Cscsarion, Cleopatra's son by 
C. Julius Csasar. As this ceremony was 
generally performed at the expiration of the 
fourteenth year, it may afford some clue to 
the a^e of Antyllus. Uis. mother married 
the triumvir Antonius in b.c. 46. Antyllus 
therefore mav have been fifteen at the time 
of his investiture with the manly gown in 
B.C. .'!0, and a few months older at the time 
of his death after the .surrender of .Mexaudria 
in the uutunm of the same year. During 
the siege of Alexandria Antyllus was sent to 
the camp of Octavianus to negotiate, and he 
was the bearer of a large sum cit money, 
which was probably designed to purchase the 
principal officers of the besiegers — Procu- 
leius, Gallus, and Dolabella. His mission 
however failed ; and after the capture of the 
city Antyllus was betrayed to Octavianus by 
his tutor Theodorus, and put to death in the 
temple of Jr-liu-^ Cffsar, to whose statne he 
had tied for refuge. Theodorus reaped little 
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benefit from his perfidy ; for being detected 
in stealing; from the neck of his unfortuiuite 
pupil a jewel of great ralue, he was impaled. 
There is only one medal of Antyllus extant. 
On the npper face it has the bare head of a 
youth, with the \»gaui ** M. AMTOMiVS. M. F.," 
and on the reretw tlie Tuve head of M. An- 
tonius, the triumvir. (Eckhel, Niinusmal. 
Vetentm Doctriua, vL 68.; Plutarchi Anto- 
niutt 28. 67. 71. 81. 87. ; Dkm CaHtina, xlviii 
54., IL 8. 15.; Sneundaa, Oeia»i(t$uu, 17.) 

W. B. D. 

ANUND, or AMUND* or 5RNUND, a 

kinjr of Sweden, the son and snceessor of 
Yngvar, the father and predecessor of In- 
giaU, is aappoaed Dalin to have ascended 
the throne abont A. n. 725. and to have died 
about 700. He obtained the name of Braut- 
Anund from the nunu rous brauts or roads 
that he made through his dominions; and 
he was also called Eistra-Dolgi, or the Foe 
of the Easterlinps, from tlie vigour with 
which he reTen^cd on the Esthonians the 
d«»th of his fraer Yngvar. He perished 
with his brother Hedin and many of hl^ ti .:in 
1^ the fall of an avalanche of snow luingled 
mth gravel and clay, as he was riding throng 
a motiiitnin-pass in Wpstmanland, and bis 
tumulus is still shown in the neigbboiu-hood 
of tiie town of Kungsiira. He was one of the 
most celebrated kings of the heathen times in 
Sweden, and his celebrity was entirely owing 
to peaceful improvements. (Snorro Sturla- 
Ron, ITemukr'nKjlu, Ytiglinga-Saga, cap. 37 — 
39. Scbcining s ed. i. 45—48. ; Dalin, Svea 
Bikes Historia, i. 394 — 397.) T. W. 

ANUND, or AMUND.or EMUKD, king 
of Sweden, the successor of Bibro, king of 
that country, is supposed by Dalin to have 
heen the brother of Bidra and son of Hikan 
Ring, and to haTv ascended the throne ahont 
A. D. 830. The preceding reig^ bad been 
signalised by the introduction of Christianity 
into Sweden, nnder the anapioes of St Ans> 
carius, the fir^* bishop of Hamburg, often 
called the A \Mi.iW of the North. Anund was 
driven from the throne, aooording to Vasto- 
vins iiTil Tlvidfeldt, for persecuting the 
Christians ; according to Wilde and Dalin 
fi>r protecting them. The former would 
seem the more probable, i^ as Dalin conjec- 
tures, a fleet of pirates which soon after 
hnmed and plundered Hamburg was com- 
manded by Anmid, wlio is known to have 
hecome a sea-king. According to Mes- 
senius, be carried his incursions as far a.s 
England, where he met and defeated in a 
great sea fight, Ethdwolf, king of the West 
Saxons ^\<: aifterwards returned to Sweden 
and besieged the capital Sigtuna, but allowed 
it to he ransomed for a sum of silver, and 
'^•ns finally slain in battle by his brother 
^ivurd. The accounts respectmg him are so 
eontradictory that every step of his career 
presents a question to solve. Joannes Mag- 
nus culls him Bratemundus, thus confounding 
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him with the very different person Braut- 
Anund; and it is singular that the field of 
battle in Nerike where he lost his life is 
called Anunda-briit (Ornhjulm or Arrhe- 
nius, Historia Sveunum Gothorumque Ec- 
ektiiuticat p. 95. &c. } Messenius, Scondia 
^mtrala^ i. 65., ftc. ; Joannes Magnus, 
Dc nmnibus Crol/ioniiii Siconumquc Rcgibus, 
^ p. .^43. ; Didin, Svea Hikes Uutioria^ ^ 

ANT^ND JACOB, son and successor of 
Olof Skotkonung, the first Christian king of 
Sweden, was born about the year 1012, on 
St. James's day, and baptized Jacob or James. 
In 1025, wlicu the Swedes, who were dis- 
contented with Olof, associated his son, then a 
boy of thirteen, with him in the government, 
they were dissatisfi.ed wUb his Christian name 
of Jacob, and changed it to that of Animd, as 
more suitable for a Swedish king. The most 
conspicuous event in the reign of Anund is 
tlie part that he took with his brother-in- 
law Olof Uaraldsson, king of Norway, in a 
war in defence of Norway against C^nte 
the Creat, king of England and Denmark, 
who wished to add it to his dominions. 
Annnd and Olof infiieted a signal defeat on 
Canute by a singular stratagem : tliey dam- 
med up all but a small portion of llelgo-S, a 
river in Scania, in wliich his fleet took re- 
fuge, tlien suddenly letting loose the accu- 
mulated volume of waters, overwhelmed 
some of his ships, and drowned many of his 
men. Anund afterwards altandoned the 
cause of Olof, who was driven from Ivor- 
way in 1028, and on his return in 1030 was 
def^ted and killed by some insnrgents at the 
battle of Stiklarstad, after which he was 
canonised. lie is known in England as 8t. 
Olave, and is recorded by Sturlason to have 
worked miracles at lus ehnrch by London 
Bridg' il Mut 1060, though the earliest men- 
tion Stow could discover of that church was 
two hnndred and twen^Mme years later. The 
aid of Anund was given to his nephew Magnus 
the Good, the son of St Olave, who recovered 
Norway principally through his assistance in 
1034. It is stated in the " Biographie I'ni- 
verselie " that, according to Joannes Golhus 
and Loccenius, Animd perished in a battle 
against King Canute in 1035 ; but in fact 
neither of these historians makes any such 
statement, though they l)oth mention a report 
that Anund died of grief at the death of SL 
Olare, which the researches of later htstorinns 
sbow to have T>een without foundation. A nund 
appears to have died in 1055, without issue, 
and was siMeeeded hy his <dder brother 
Anund or Emund hin Gamla, or the Old, 
■^vho liad been passed over till then because 
inferior in birth by the mother's side^ With 
the death of Anund bin Gamla in 10.'}9 ter- 
minated the line of Sigurd, founded by Sigurd 
Ring about 750, after the fiunom hattle of 
BrUvalla heath. 
Anund Jacob was called Kolbriinna ac- 
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cording to some from a secondary pmiish- 
ment which he hudloted of baraing the houses 

of criminals; according to ot!irrp, from a 
law which he m)>de that inccudiuntii should 
he humed alive. The Chriatian religion 
made a slow but steiuly progress in Sweden 
during liis rcigii; and the strength of the 
Heathen party is conjectured by Lagerbring 
to have been the fortunate cause that its in- 
troduction was not disgraced by such tiolenee 
and persecution as in Nonvay under St. 
Olave. (Snorro Sturlason, Heimakringla^ 
Sagaaf Oktji MttomHelga, cap. 141. 1.59, &c., 
Sfhiini'ng's t'<L ii, 216. 26!). &c. ; Saoa af 
Jiaratldi Hardrada, cap. 39., Schoning's cd- 
iU. 116. ; Joannes Magnos, De mudhu Go- 
thonim Si-coTiumque Hdjihua, p. 576. ; Loc- 
ceniiLs, Historiee Svecatur Libri IX., p. 65, 
&c. ; Dalin, Svea Kikes II isturia, L 645 — 660.; 
Bring, afterwards Lagerbcingy Swea Rihcs 
Historia, I 244, &c.) T. W. 

ANU'SHI'RWA N. [NAUsnfBWA'N.] 

ANVERS, CALEB J>'. [Axhubst, 
Nicholas.] 

ANVERSA, rv, a surname given by Ita- 
lian writers, Vasari and others, to several 
Flemidk artists. 

Hugo v' Anversa, or of Antwerp, was one 
of the earliest oil painters. In the time of 
Baldfakneci there was a pwntmg by him in the 
church of Santa Maria Nnova. TTe is pro- 
bably the same as Uugo Van der Coes, of 
Brugge, according to Van Mander. 

In a work published in IBOO hy J. Jlorelli, 
at Bassano, entitled " Notizia d' Opcre di 
disegno Scritta da nn Anonimo," there is 
mention of a Lievino d' An versa, otherwise 
unknown. He painted, together with Hans 
Hemling and Gerard of Ghent, one hundred 
and twen^'fiye miniatures in a beautiful 
numnseript which is now in tfie lihrarf of 
St. IVIark at Venice. (Na^er, Neuea Attge- 
meinea Kimsder Xiexiam.') B* N. W. 

ANVILLE, JEAK.BAPTISTE BOUR- 
GUTONON D', eldest son of TTuhert Bour- 
guiguoQ and Charlotte Vaagon» was born at 
Paris on the 11th of July, The bent 

of his mind carried him at an early age into 
those pursuit.^, perseverance in which was to 
naice him the first of lim geographers. 
A map which fell into his hands by accident 
in the course of his twelfth year excited his 
imitative propensities, and the employment 
was 80 congenial to his tastes and talent that 
the accident decided the ooeapation of his 
future life. A map of Greece wliiclv he con- 
structed between his twelfth and fifteenth 
year has been preserved by M. de Manne 
and pu])lished together with the first volume 
of his edition of the works of D' Anville. 

Hubert Bourguignon, though engaged in 
trade, wa.s ambitious of introducing hts sons 
to a more elevated career, and with this view 
Jean-Ba|>tistc and his second brother Hubert 
(about a year and a half his junior) were 
sent early to » pcmte aoademy, and thenoe 
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transferred to the university of Paris (Col- 
l^gedesQuatre Nations). Hubert (afterwards 

better known as the able engraver Gravelot), 
[GbavexotJ, who was of a mure mercurial 
temperament, quitted college in the third year, 
but Jean-Baptiste completed the usual course 
to the satisfaction of his teachers. The clas- 
sical knowledge he acquired at the college of 
the Four Nations accounts for the marked 
taste he eviaeed tiuongh life for the inquiries 
of comparative geography. Indeed these in- 
quiries seem to have been the sole source 
of any interest he took in the classics, fbr of 
tlieir artistical beauties he appears not to have 
had the most distant su^icion. In so far 
as the mathematical sciences are eoocemcd 
his education appears to hare been neglected, 
and he continued to the last deficient in this 
branch of knowledge. 

D'Anville's peculiar studies procured for 
him, soon after he left college, the acquaint- 
ance of the Abbe de Longueme. With a 
view to his fatme career he could not have 
contracted a more useftil acquaintance. The 
abbe was not only a man of extensive learn- 
ing, be was exacting and bypercritic&l in his 
cstmmte of the woru of others. The severe 
censure De Longueme was accu.stomed to 
lavish upon the inaccuracies of others had a 
beneficial efi^t upon lyAnTine, whose an- 
iiuip-inative and nnsu.sceptible temperament 
seldom led him out of the beaten track, and 
whose rarely equalled powers of continoona 
labour made the laborious search after aecu'- 
racy comparatively easy. 

The earliest published works of D' Anville 
known to exist are: — "France Anctenne;" 
" France et les Pays voisins jnsqn'a I'Etenduc 
de la Gaule Ancienne ; " " He de France, 
Champagne, &c. ; " " Auvergne, Limosin, 
Act ** Lyonnais, Bourbon, &c. ; ** * Lea 
Pays Bas;" "liorraine, Alsace and "Suisse, 
Savoie," compiled for the historical and geo- 
graphical description of France ancient and 
modem hy the Abbe de Longueroe. A^out 
the time that these maps were published, 
D Anville rec^TCdhis "BreTetde Geograpbe 
du Hoi." A ntnp of the kingdom of Aragon, 
compiled from a memoir of the Abbe de 
Vairac, some topographical maps of M. R«us- 
sel, Ingenieur du Roi, and notices gleaned 
fW>m Spanish authors, belongs to this epoch. 
D'Anville wa.s himself dissatisfied with this 
work, and unwilling that it should be pub- 
lished, but the regent, Duke of Orleans, 
ordered it to be engraved. This is Tin first 
intimation we have met with of the connec- 
tion with the house of Orleans, which appears 
to have continued unhrokea till the dnth of 
D'Anville. 

His next works were his mapa of 'Africa, 
prepared for Father Labat's accoimt of 
Western Aft'ica, They consist of : a general 
maj) r)f Africa ; a map of Western Africa 
fhim Arguim to Sierra Leone i a map of the 
coneeirion of Senegal ; and a map of the 
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course of the SenegaL These appeared in 
1 727 ; and in the same year lyAnville com- 

Iiltteti a map of Eastern Africa from Cape 
Guardafoi to the Cape of Good Hope, for 
Legnuid*8 translation of Jerome LoWs ac- 
count of Abyssinia. In 1729 he constntcted 
the maps dcstiniKl to illustrate Labat's account 
of Desmarchais' "Travels in Guinea and 
Cayenne ami those which accompanied 
Charlevoix's account of St. Domingo, and 
Father Le Quien's **Oriena Christianns." 
D'Anville's reputation as a chartographer 
■was now completely established. It was in 
the year 1729 that the king communicated i 
to him the map of Egypt, prepared by Sicard, 
at Cairo, in 1722, with permittion to take a 
copy of it And it m as in the same year that the 
Jesuits selected him to prepare for publication 
tfae maps of the Chinese provinces, compiled 
by their missionaries, and destined to accom- 
pany M. Duhalde's account of China. The 
map* constructed by D'Anville fbr tUs work 
arc twenty-four in nnmbcr : they constitute 
the collection kuown by the nauie of " Atlas 
de la Chine de M. I^AnTille." The fifteen 
special maps of Chinese provinces, the special 
maps of Chinese Tartary, of Tibet and 
Corea, are mere copies of those transmitted 
by the missionaries. Four of the maps 
(** Carte la plus gon^rale, qui comprend la 
Chine, la Tartaric Chinoise, et le Tibet 
" Carte generale de la Chine ;" ** Carte 
g^n^nde de la Tattarie Chinoise and ** Carte 
geni'rale du Tibet ") are orifjinal maps by 
D'Anvilie. lu them he corrected the data of 
the Kpeeial maps by the astronomical obser- 
ration« transmitted by some of the mission- 
aries, and added information derived from 
Other sources ; as, for example, a chart of the 
course of the Kastricom, on a scale of rather 
more than two inches to a degree. The cor- 
rections ■which this chart emboldeiu'd him 
to make on the coast line of Chinese Tartary 
as laid down by the missionaries, inTolved 
D'Anvillc in a controversy with the Jesuits, 
which led to his publishing in 1737 a letter 
to Father Castel. 

Previously to this, however, the informa- 
tion collected by D'Anville in the course of 
preparing the maps of China had tempted 
him to rush into print. He published in 
1735 a small volume, entitled, "Proposed 
Measurement of the Earth, showing a con- 
siderable Diminution in the Circumference of 
the Parallels," ("Proposition d^me Ifesore 
de la Terre dont il resulte une Diminution 
considerable sur les Paralleles"); and in 1736 
'* A conjectural Estiimrte of the Earth's Cir- 
Cimiference at the Equator deduced from the 
Extent of the South Sea," (" Mesure conjee- \ 
turalede la Terre sur I'Equateur, en const'- j 
qucnce de I'Etendue de la IMer du Sud "). 
These were not exactly his first attempts at 
authorship. He drew up for the Bishop of 
Lisieux in 1830, and for the Bishop of Blois 
in ISSt, insteiietioui to anabla the enr^s to 
1S8 



prepare such maps and memoirs of their re- 
spective parishes as woold fhmish adequate 

materials for maps of the two dioceses. Hoth 
sets of instructions appear to have been 
printed ; the one fbr tiie enr^e of the dio> 
cese of Lisieux appears to have been lost ; 
that for the cures of the diocese of Biois 
was re-printed in the first volume of De 
Manne's collection of D'Anville's works. 

It is from the "Mesure conjecturale de 
la Terre sur I'Equateur," that we learn ap- 
proximatively the date of D'Anville's ap- 
pointment to superintend the geographical 
studies of Louis Philippe, due de Chartres, 
and after the death of his Either in 1752, 
dne d'OiiSana. In the ■worlc referred to, the 
author states that it was suggested by a map 
of the world drawn by the Due de Chartres 
in his derenth year, which, as the dnlce mw 
bom in 1725, must hare been in 1736. The 
map was drawu by the youug priuce, it is 
said, in consequence of his governor, the 
Marquis de Ballerai, having given directions 
tliat he should draw the maps of the four 
quarters of the globe as the best means 
of impressing geographical facts upon his 
memory. This geoprraphical exercise of the 
young prince was the original suggestioa 
of a still more important undertaking by 
lyAnTille— his General Atlas. In the pre- 
face to his " Analyse geograjjhique d'ltalie" 
he mentions that the Duke of Orleans having 
discoTered that the maps prepared by D'An- 
ville for his son to copy differed in several 
points from those in general use, encouraged 
the anther to compile a eoUecti<m of general 
maps, and promised t-o be at the expense of 
tlieir publication. The fruit of this liberal 
Support was an Aflas on a larger seale, and 
prepared with more exactness than any that 
had preceded it. The maps were published 
not in the order in which they follow each 
Other in the completed work, but as each 
eoold be got ready. The author proposed 
that each should be accompanied with a me- 
moir, assigning the reasons for the adoption 
of prtndiwl positions and other points that 
might appear to require explanation or de- 
fence. This intention was carried into effect 
in the case of a good many. Some of the 
memoirs (as for example the " Anah se 
geographique d'ltalie" already alluded to) 
formed volimies of considerable size, and are 
Still among the most Taloable dissertations 
▼e possess both in podtiye and comparative 
geography. 

From 1738 to 1745 D'Anville appears to 
have been principally engaged upon me maps 
which he prepared for the Ancient History 
of IloUin, and the Roman History of Roliin 
and Crevier. The memoir on ancient geo- 
graphy incorporated into the sixtli volume of 
the first four editions of IloUin is from the 
pen of D'Anville. But this employment did 
not entirely divert his attention from the 
Atlas. The modem maps were in a great 
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measore completed ia the course of fifteen 
j«m from the dme that the pubUeation iraa 

first announced. As during the earlier part 
of these ^ears he was engaged simultaneously 
upon andentmaps foe RoUmand Grerier ; so 

ill the latter part he was engaged upon ancient 
maps for Crcvicr's History of the Roman 
Emperors and Martin's History of the Gauls. 
The Notice de TAncienae Gauile, three des 
Monumens Rouuuns," published in 1^60, -was 
the fruit of inquiries suggested by the Ahln' 
Billey's " JBclaircissemeua Geographiques sur 
r Anoienne Gavle,** eoamuiiicSted to D*Aii- 
ville in 1741, and by him published in that 
year together with his " Traite des Mesui'es 
itinoraires." 

Tlie intimate ac^jiiaintance with ancient 
geography which he derived from tJicse tastes 
suggested the composition of his "Geographic 
Ancienne abr^e," a eompendinm of ancient 
geography, poblished at nxia in 1768, 3 vols. 
12mo., and next year in one large folio vo- 
lume. The same maps of the world and its 
principal regions, as known to the aneients, 
to which this work more especially relates, 
had been published in the course of the 
years 1762 to 176.5. 

D'Anville's connection with the AeadLmie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres appears to 
have commenced about the year 1754 ; it 
continued nnintenru^ted^ till the close of his 
life. first oratnbntion to their Memoirs 
was an answer to a question regarding tlie 
difference between the paces of an ancient 
Roman and modem French soldier. Be- 
t^^ n 'hf 9th of July, 1754, on which this 
paper wa« read, and the 20th of August, 1773, 
when his Memoir on the Names of Peoples 
and Towns in a frnf^Tiu nt of the ninety-first 
book of Livy, found m the Vatican, was read, 
D'Anville contributed to the Transactions of 
that Society no less than thirty-eight papers 
on points of geography calculated to throw 
important lights on ancient history. 

The oompendiom of ancient geography 
was followM, in 1771, by n -wont entitled 
" Etats formes en Europe apres la Chute de 
rEmpire Komaia en Occident" The object 
of this hook was to connect ancient (or classi- 
cal) geography with modera, by delineating 
the gradual introduction of the modem divi- 
sions of Europe, and their nomenclature. In 
1772, two small volumes on the rise and pro- 
gress of the Russian and Turkish empires 
completed this introduction to the geography 
of«modera Europe, by supplying the outlines 
of the two states wnidi Ue entirely beyond 
tlie limits of the western empire. 

in 1773 D'Anville was elected to till the 
only chair in the Aead&nie des Sciences re- 
served for a geographer ; and in the same 
year he was appointed, without solicitation 
on his part, first geographer to the king. 
His contributions to the Academic des Sci- 
ences were, in 1773, " M^moire pour cor- 
rigcr les Carte* de la G€ogrm>Ue rar la 
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Latitude de la Mesopotamie entre TEuphrate 
et le Tigre in 1774, ** Hemoire sur la 

Mer Caspienne." The former was subse- 
quently expanded into his classical work, 
" I/Eophrate et le Tigre,** poblished hi 1779. 

In 1775 D'Anville published " Antiquitc 
Grographique de I'lnde et de plusieurs autres 
Contrees de la Haute Asie." This was the 
fruit of many years' laborious investigation. 
In 1758, at the request of the Company of the 
Indies, he constructed a map in t«o sheets, 
of India, from the eastern coast of the Bay 
of Ben^ westward. It was wiA mneh re- 
luctance he undertook the task, feeling that 
the materials were very inadequate. iiis 
representations on this head were the means 
of procuring for him valuable contributions 
from de Bossy, Lixw of I^uiston, and 
English navigators. A memoir which he 
composed upon these materials was hastily 
printed at the royal press, and the few copies 
thrown off soon disappeared. Meanwhile 
the author ctmtinued to contribiUe from 
time to time memoirs on special pcdnts of 
Indian geography to the learned societies 
of which he was a member. Tlie couuuuni- 
cations mentioned, combined with the mate- 
rials placed in his hands by the Jesuits, for 
the geography of China, enabled him to give 
a new and more satisfactory form to the map 
of India ; and the results of the inveKtigaticnis 
by which he was enaUed to do vm are 
embodied in the ** An1iqiiit§ G^ogrsiiliiqiM 
de I'lnde." 

D*AnviIIe's latest tmblicatini a|»peared in 

1777: it is entitled "Considerations gehe- 
rules sur I'Etude et les Connoissances que 
demande la Composition des Ouvrages Geo- 
graphiques." It is a plain, sensible, recapi- 
tulation of the principal branches of know- 
ledge that the geographer requires to be 
fnmiliy with. It contaius also some hints 
for the literary biography of the anthor. It 
may be considered as his last testament to 
future geographers } for at the time it was 
camposed no was almost blind; and soon 
after it was completed he sunk into a state 
of dotage, in which he continued till his 
death, on the 28th of January, 1782. 

D'Anville married in 1730, Chai-lotte Tes- 
tard, by wliom he had two daughters. Tiie 
elder took the veil ; the younger married 
M. de Uautedair, treasurer of France. Ma- 
dame d'Anville died a few years before her 
husband, but he was abesdy Incapable ct 
feelins; his loss. 

]>*An-rllle'8 constitntion was natmially deli* 
cate, but his extreme temperance and the 
regularity of his habits enabled him to per- 
severe from youth to an advanced age in 
working fifteen hours every day. His taste 
was defective ; he was insensible to the beau- 
ties of finished composition, as well as to 
those of sentiment and imagination. His 
scientific acquirements were mconsld e gablei 
The sonroeofhifl superiority as a geogn|>her 
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was the iostinctiTetact'vitli which he divined 
the meaning of ibe freqnently vague state* 
merits of travellers, and his power of eliciting 
truth by comparing and contrasting a num- 
ber of imperfeot aeconnts. These natural 
talents, a perseverance which the most pro- 
tracted invcstigationii could not weaken, and 
perfect self-possession when beset by a mul- 
titude of contradictory assertions, enabled 
him to give a new form to geojrraphy. 
It was between 1720 and 1780, the extreme 
limits of D'Anville's actire li£e»that tlie great 
ontlbies, and many of the details of geo^a- 
phiciil science assumed the form they still in 
a great measure retain. To this the investi- 

Sitions of the Acad^mie des Sdences, the 
oyal Society, and other associations of sci- 
entific men, and also the voyages of Anson, 
Bougainville, Cook, and others, in a great raea- 
mire contributed. But it was D'Anville who 
avuled himself of their discoveries to approx- 
imate maps more nearly to an exact repre- 
sentation of the outlines of seas and conti- 
nents than they bad eYer been before ;^and 
his researches in comparative geography, 
and respecting the proportions of ancient and 
modern stand^irds of measurement* are still 
models. lie was the fisst who made giaogetr 

phy an «;xact science. 

A complete list of the publications of 
D'Anville would far exceed the limits of a 
biographical diet ionary. His maps and hooks 
were purchased by the king towards the close 
of 1779, and are now national property. A 
tolerably complete catalogoe of nis works 
Avas published in 1802 by M. de Manne, con- 
servator of the royal library. That gen- 
tleman announced a complete edition of D' An- 
vi lie's works. So far as we have been able 
to learn, oaly two volumes of the publication 
have appeared, both since M. de Manne's 
death. The most important works have been 
noticed in tracing the progress of D'Anville's 
geographical studies. (^E'loge de M. d'An- 
vUle par M. Dacier^ dana ies Memmres de 
rAeadSme de» Inxr^Hoiu ei J9«H!es Lettrea, 
vol. xlv. ; E'loge de M. (rAin iUc par M. 
Condorcet, dans VHistoire dc VAcademie 
JRejfede des Sciences, annce 1782 ; \otice des 
Ouvrages de M. d'Anvillcy pr6cdd(e de eon 
Eloae, Paris, 1802 ; CEuvrcs de D'Anville, 
puia4ea par M. de IVIanne, vols. L and ii., 
PanSi 1834 i E'Imb de M. Grav^ot, dans le 
Neertioge des Mommea c(1&>re9 de France, 
Paris, 1774 ; and the various publications of 
D'Anville in the library of the British Mu- 
•enm.) W. W. 

ANVILLE, NICOLAS DE LA 
ROCHEFOUCAULD, DUC D', was bom 
at the eommencement of the eighteenth 
century, entered the FrtMich naval service 
early iu life, and was distinguished no less 
for the elegance of his manners than for his 
talents as an officer. In 1745, having then 
attained to the rank of admiral, he was ap- 
pointed to the oommandof n naValamunnait 
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intended for the attack of the English colo- 
nies in America, which was the largest that 
ever left the shores of the Old World for those 
of the New. It consisted of seventy sail, 
eleven <^ which were ships of the line and 
twenty of the rest frigates, not only manned 
with strong crews, but carrying three thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty disciplinedtmops, 
and the whole of the force, military as well as 
naval, was under the command of D'Anville. 
His instructions were to retake from the Eng- 
i ish and dismantle lK>uisbourg, to take and gar- 
rison Annapotis Royal, to dntroy Boston, to 
range along the coast of North America, and 
finally to pay a visit to the West India Islands. 
This voyage was one of the most unpropitious 
on record. Before reaching Nova Scotia 
D'Anville was obliged to order one of his 
ships, which had been injured by the weather, 
to be burned ; off the isle of Sable he lost a 
transport and fireship ; two ships of sixty- 
four guns were so much damaged that they 
put back for Brest, which they never reached, 
being taken by the Rnglish off the coast of 
France ; and finally, after a voyage of ninety 
days, during which the fleet had parted com- 
pany, he reached Chehncto harbour, the 
place where four years afterwards the city 
of Halifax was founded, with his own ship 
and three transports only. This disap- 
pointment of the high expectations which 
he knew the armament had raised in France 
so preyed on D'Anville's mind that on the 
fourth day after his arrival he died sud- 
denly, according to the French of apo- 
plexy, and according to the English of poison. 
This event took place about the middle of 
September, 1745. It is singular that his 
Vice-Admiral DeStOnmeUcS, who entered 
Cbebucto harbour with three or four ships of 
the line on the afternoon after D'Anville^s 
death, was also so affected at bein^ over- 
ruled iu a council of war which decided on 
the 18th of September on attacking Anna- 
polis in opposition to his proposal to return 
to iSnnoe, that be fell into delirimn and in 
that condition committed suicide. The at- 
tack on Annapolis finally proved successful, 
and confieiTed much honour on the French 
arms. (Biographic UttiverseUe, new cd, 1843, 
ii. 'J 7 ; Haliburton, Account of Nova Scotia, 
i. 120, ^tc.) T. W. 

AN WANDER, JOHANN, a Bavarian 
oil and fresco painter, bom at Landsberg in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. He 
lived several years at Bamberg, and execoted 
many works mere, ffis fresco are snperior 
to his oil paintings. (Jack, LeA«H latd Werkt 
der KUnstler Bambergs.} R. N. W. 

ANWARr (Awhad-ud-din), one of the 
most celebrated of the lyric poets of Persia. 
He was born in the district of Abiward in 
Khorfisin, in the early portion of the twelfth 
century of our sera. Like many a distin- 
guished scholar, Anwari had to stmggle 
against poverty and destitntion at the com- 
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mcuceTnent of his career. TTf wn*; ndmitted 
a studeut at the iNIansunaii eollege lu the city 
of Tus ; but -whilst he ranked highest of all 
for his proficiency in the various scienoes 
there teught, he -was often at a loss fbr fooA 
sufRcIent to support existence. One day, 
when seated at the gate of hi» college, a man 
iteUy drened rode by him <m a fine Arabian 
horse with a numerons train of attendants. 
Anwari inquired who this distinguished per- 
sonage might be ; and on being told that it 
was the chief poet of Snltan Sanjar's court, 
he exclaimed, O heavens, if such high rank 
is open to knowledge, why should I be poor? 
I TOW to Qod that from this day forward I 
will devote myself to poetry 1 " 

On that very night Anwari composed one 
of his finest odes, addressed to Sultan Sanjar. 
Next mommg tiie poor student quitted his 
coUcj^c and proceeded on foot to the city of 
Ilflerw, the capital of Siiltan Sanjar. This 
monarch, whose enlightened reign is dis- 
tinguished for justice and liberality, received 
the young poet's oti'eriug with kindness and 
courtesy. Sanjar, who was himself an ac- 
complished scholar and a great admirer of 
the fine arts, was so struck widi the merits of 
Anwari's ode that he immediately invited the 
poet to reside in his palace } and in time he 
raised him to the highest honours of the 
state. About a.d. 1148 Sultan Sanjar -was 
defeated aiid takeu prisoner in an engagement 
'^ith the Turkoman tribe called Ghuz, a 
ferocious horde, who had up to tliat period 
beeu hi& tributaries. These savages, having 
possession of the monarch, soon overran 
country, which they devoted to plunder 
and outrage. The mrfbrtonate Ssaifarwas at 
first treated with a show of respect, but ulti- 
mately confined to an iron cage. During 
this period, which extended to nearly four 
years, the fair region of Khor!l<;;m presented 
one scene of desolation, doomed to every 
species of cruelty and oppression. The mi- 
serable inhabitant-s sent a mission to the 
Prince of Samarkand to implore his aid, and 
among the letters which the ambassador 
carried to that monarch was a poetical ap- 
peal from Anwarf, entitled the ** Tears of 
Khorasan," This poem is deservedly ranked 
as one of the finest compositions in the Per- 
Bian language. It consists of upwards of 
seventy couplets, and has been beautifully 
paraphrased into Elnglish by Captain W. 
Kirkpatrick, and published with the original 
in the " Asiatic Miscellany," Calcutta, 178"). 
Captain Kirkpatrick's version however con- 
veys but a very faint idea of the terse and 
unaffected beauty of the original. For exam- 
ple, the foUowing couplet, literally translated, 
contains a perfect picture of a country over- 
ran by a ruthless foe You will not see 
a man joyftel, except at the gate of deadit 
you win not find a female unviolated, ex- 
cept the infant unborn." Captain K.'b para- 
pluue is considerably amplified as to weeds; 
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whether the idea be move ftweiUy expnased 

is doubtfuL 

" U there, whore ruin reigns In dreadful state, 
Whom fortnne (miles on, or whom joy* await ? 

'Tis yonder corse descendine to the tomb ; 
Is there a spotless tuni» to be foaad 
Where dedu at dtabolie lute ibniMl f 

'Tto youlsr Infknt Isiolnt finm the wenlk*' 

Although Sultan Sanjar succeeded in ef- 
fecting his escape from the TurkomaoSi yet 
the deplorable situation in which he found 
his territories so preyed on his spirits that he 
at lust simk under the burden of his afflic- 
tions in the year 1157. Anwari long sur- 
vived the death of his patron — a period which 
his Wographers pass over in silence. "We 
find, however, a few anecdotes of liim men- 
tioned by the historians, which may be here 
briefly stated on account of their singularity. 
It appears that the poet was a great proficient 
in astrology — "the science of the stars"— 
for it would be absurd to call it astronomy, 
as the event vill show. It happened in the 
first year of the reign of Toghrul II,, the 
last king of the Seljukian dynasty, a.i>. 
1185, that a conjunction of the " seven planets " 
(speaking astrologically) occurred in the sign 
labra. Anwari being asked what might be 
the result of so extraordinary a ooi4unction« 
predicted that on a certain night, which he 
named, a whirlwind would sweej) over the 
earth sufficient to destroy the whole human 
race, and tear up the mountains ftom their 
foundation. The wliole country was in the 
utmost dismay, and the good Moslems " even 
when wrapped in the mantle of patience," 
looked forward with anxie^ to this awful 
visitation. At length the ominoas even- 
ing came, calm, clear, and serene, a\ ithout 
one breath of wind stirring. As the night 
advanced Ae people took courage, and one 
man most mahciously took a lighted candle 
to the top of a mosque, where it continued to 
burn till eclipsed by the r^ra of the sun. 
The next day Anwari was summoned before 
the king and upbraided as an impostor ; and 
as he had many enemies at the court of 
Toj^rol he foimd it necessary- to withdraw 
to me city of Balkh^ where he sjicut the re- 
mainder of his life. The admirers of An- 
wari's astroWical talents however maintain 
dutt his propneoy was amply verified, for it 
was at that very period that the fonnidable 
Jenghiz Khan became the sovereign ol the 
different tribes of h is own naticni, and com* 
meneed that overwhelming career of conquest 
which nearly aimihilated all the sovereign 
powers of Asia. It might be an interesting 
investigation for a good astronomer to ascer- 
tain irtidlier such a coi|)unetion of the 
heavenly bodies really took place in a.d. 
1185. The seven planets or wandering 
bodies alluded to are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the ^Iof»n. The 
histories of most authority among the Per- 
nan% such as the Rosat-ns-sa&, the Habib- 
K 2 
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ns-Siyar, and die Labb-iil4KwarfUi explicitly 

state that the conjunction took place in the 
3d degree of Libra ; hence, if true, it must 
baye happened a few days after the autumnal 
equinox, and at the time of new moon. Now 
w*i huppea to know from a table of dates that 
the Mohammedan year ^gl began on the 3d 
of April, 1185, which must have been a dav 
or two after the new moon ; hence the sixth 
new moon from that period would rt ally take 
place ahout the 25th of September. Thus we 
get the mm and momt in conjunction very 
near the time and place specified by the liis- 
torian«, and we leave it to the astronomers to 
aMcrtdn tp1i«Uier the other ftve wanderers 
assisted at that famons meeting. 

Ferishta, in his history, relates an anecdote 
of Attwaif which shows that he was some- 
times soeeessful in his predictions. The 
"king of the day (Ferishta says Sabak- . 
ta^i:in, a gross anachronism, a.s that king 
lived two hundred years before), in order to 
test Anwaff's skill, took him to a snrnmer- 
house with twelve do irs, and connnanded 
him to foretel by which of these twelve doors 
he would go out Anwari, havinf cooflalted 
liis astrolabe, wrote the result on a piece of 
paper and placed it under a pillow. The 
king then ordered a portion of the wall to be 
thrown down, whereby he made his exit 
On examining the paper he fotmd, to his 
great vexation, that Anwari had anticipated 
his project. la his rage he ordered the poet 
to he imprisoned, hut he afterwards relented, 
and restored him into high favour. This 
story does not prove that Anwari was gifted 
with the power of prophecy : it shows that 
he had a readiness in drawing conclusions 
which served the same purpose. The period 
of Anwari's death is uncertsiin ; perhaps the 
best authority is that of Captain Kirk^cicfc, 
who says in a note to his ** Tears of Xhori* 
san;" — " Anwari lived to see the empire of 
his first patron, Sanjar, pass into the hands 
4^ the Khorasanisns, and died a. h. 507, or 
A. T». 1200." It would appear that in most 
copies of Daulatfihah, the period of Anwari's 
death is giTCtt A. H. 047 by mistake for 597. 
This erroneous date (a. h. 547, or A. D. 1 152) 
is followed even by Von Hammer (Redckiinste 
Ptrsien.'i, p. 8'J), although several of the ex- 
tracts Arom the poet's works translated by 
Von Hammer must have been written long 
after, particidarly the ode addressed toToghruI. 

The poems of Anwari arc still held in the 
highest estimatioD anumg the PetBians, and 
the manuscripts of them are not rare even in 
our own country. They consist of lyric 
pieces on almost all sii}]rjcct8 ; and in a beauti- 
ful MS. in the possession of the author of this 
article, written at Shiraz a. h. 1023, or a. d. 
1614, they are arranged as follows: — 
First, a book of kasidahs, or long odes i se- 
cond, a book otmvkat'St, or fragments of a 
miscellanoous kind; and lastly, a hook of 
ghasals, or the diwan. Uc is said to have \ 
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written many works on his fiiToorite snljeet 

of astrology. Tint wc are not a-ware w hether 
any of these be now extant It would be 
endless to mention the many eulogies he-> 
stowed on Anwari by later writers : suffice it 
here to state the sentiments of the author of 
the A'tariiKadah,** who says, " There have 
been four men who carried off the ball of 
eloquence from their contemporaries; and 
until the present time their t'<(ual has not 
aj^ieared. The first was Abu-l-kasim Fir- 
dansi of Tits; the second, Shukh Nicuni of 
Kum ; the third, Shaikh Sa'dl (jf Shiraz ; and 
the fourth, Awhad-ud-din Anwari of Abi- 
ward." (Daulatshah, Persian Poebi ; AtaA 
KadaJi ; Hahib-%i8-Siyar ; Asiatic Miscellany, 
Calcutta, 1785 ; Ferishta, Histori/.) D. F. 

A'NYSIS C^vffif), a king of Egj pt who 
succeeded Asychis. Anysis was blind. Dur- 
ing his reign Sabacos, king of ^Ethiopia, in- 
%'ade<i Egypt, which he occupied for fifty 
years. Anysis fled to the mart>hes of Egypt, 
where he UTed during the fifty years and 
occupied himself with making an island of 
the earth which the Egyptians brought him 
at his request whenever they came to him 
with f<K>d. This island, which Herodotus 
calls Elbo, measured ten stadia in length and 
breadth, and it was not discovered till about 
seven hundred years after the time of Anysis, 
during the reign of Amyrta^us. When Sabacos 
withdrew from Egjpt, Anysis returned from 
the marshes and resumed the government 

If the flight of Amyrtnna to the ishmd in 
tlip m irshes took place about b.c. 456, this 
fixes the time of Anysis approximately in 
the twelfUi ( I tury b.c. ; but the statements 
of Herodotus about this king are ohviously of 
little value. [AMvuxjcrs.] (Herodotus, ii. 
137. 140.). G. L. 

AIiY'8IUS> JANUS. [Amisio, Gio- 

A'NYTE CAf^Tjj), of Tegea. a Greek 
poetess, who was connected with the temple 
of iBseulapias at Epidaunis, and made me 

oracular verses of the god. Antir ir r of 
Thessalonica called her the female iiouier, a 
name which is commonly explained hy Ae 
supposition of a rescmhlance between the 
simple and antique style of her j>oetry and 
that of Homer ; but it is more probable that 
it was sim^y because Anyte also wrote epic 
poetry, as Pansanias says. The Alexandrme 
grammarians included Anyte in th ii canon 
of the nine Greek poetesses^ whom they com- 
pared to the nuie muses. The Grenc An- 
thology contains upwards of twenty epigrams 
which are uuaally ascribed to Anyte of Tegea. 
Her tune is geaicnlly placed about b. c. 300; 
but the date commonly assigned to her is a 
mere inference from the fact that, according 
to Tatian, two artists, Euthycrates and Ce- 
phisodotus, who lived about Uie third century 
B. c, made a statue of hxxpit. It is uncertain 
whether the Anyt ■ tm ntioncd by Tatian is 
the poetess of Tegea, ur some other person 
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of the Bame name. But even admitting that 
it is tlie poetess, it doce not by any means ! 
follow that she must have been a contem- 
porary of those artists. The antique ch:i- ! 
ractcr of some of the epigrams attril)ute(l to 
her, both in form unci thought, M-ould lead iis 
to assign to her a much earlier date ; and . 
there is one among her epigrams (viii. Na | 
308. ed. Taiichmt«> which seems to decide 1 
the qvestioo. Tliis epigram is an inscription ! 
for a monument erected to the horse of 
Damis, which had been killed in battle. Now 
<we know of no historical person of the name 
of Damis except the person who succeeded 
Aristodemus as commander of the Ale&seniaus 
in rii I first war against the Lacedsmonians, 
and who therefore lived about b. c. 723. If, 
then, Anyte was a contemporary of Damis, 
the date usually assigned to her is more tlian 
three couturies too late. There are» it is 
true, some of <lie epigrams bearing the name 
of Anyte,whichunquestionably belong to the 
period commonly assigned to her ; but one of 
them (tiL 498.) is expressly ascribed to a 
different person, Anvtf of Mitylene ; and as 
it is a common thing in the Greds. anthology to 
give merely the names of the authors without 
any further characteristic, we may ftirly con* 
elude that those epigrams which hear marks 
of a later date belong to Anyte of Mitylene, 
and those which do not, belong to the more 
ancient poetess of Tegea. (Fnosaaias, x. 38. 
f 7., iv. 10. $4., 13. § .3.; Julius Polhix, v. 
4H.; Stephanus Bj'zantius, sub voc. Tt7€a ; 
Tatian, Adveraos Gr{£cm,n. 114. ed- Paris; 
.TacobSy Ad Antkoiogiam Uraeamf siiL 852., 
&.C.) I/. S. 

A'NYTUS CAyifTos), a son of Anthemion, 
ft wealthy tanner of AthenSt who, by his ta- 
lent and skill, was raised to the highest ho- 
nours of the state. His name does not appear 
in the history of Athens till the latter part of 
the Peloponnesian war, and howerer great his 
power as a demago^e may have been, there is 
scarcely anything m his conduct aud charac- 
ter, so fiv as we know them, that could in- 
cite us with any esteem for the man. In his 
earlier years he was one of the favourites of 
Alcibtades, by whom he allowed himself to 
be grossly insulted. In b. c. 409, when the 
Laeedsmonians attacked Pylos, which was 
occupied by a Messenian gjirrison, by land 
and by sea, the Athenians sent thirty ships 
under the command of Anytus, to the rdief 
of the Messenians ; but as he was prevented 
by bad weather from doubling Cape Malea, 
he returned without having done any thing. 
The Athenians, indignant at his ofwdact, ao> 
ensed him of treadiery ; hat Anytns escaped 
the danger by bribing those who tried him ; 
and it is a well-attested fact that he was the 
first person that set the example of hribery 
in the courts of Athens. During tlie govern- 
ment of the Thirty Tyrants, in n. c. 404, 
Anytus, who was one of the leaders of the 
democratical party, and had great influence 
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with them, was sent into exile. He joined 
the patriots at Phyle, and is mentionad as (me 

of their leaders, together with Thrasybulus. 
This is the only occasion on which his actions 
are mentioned with praise. Lyaiaa stales that 
he behaved with great prudence and mode- 
ration, and preveuted his fellow exiles from 
committing any outrages, advising them to 
reserve tlwir vengeance till they recovered 
the ponession of their eonntry. Anytus is 
i liii 1"Iy notorious as the most powerful among 
tile accusers of Socrates. In former times he 
had been on friendly terms with the philo- 
sopher: he had consulted him, and appears 
to have even been one of his di&eiples. 'I'he 
cause 9i his subsequent hostility towards So- 
crates was person^ hatred, which may have 
arisen as much from their different political 
opinions as from the ofience which Socrates 
is said to have given him in a conversation 
recorded in the Mono of Plato. Aller the 
death of S<x-rate?, the Athenians repented of 
their rashness. Meletus, one of his accusers, 
was put to death, and the two others, Lycon 
nnd Anytus, were sent into exile. Anytus 
IS said to have gone tu Ileraclea, in Poutus, 
but was expelled by the inhabitants. Accord- 
ing to Themistiiis, however, he was stoned 
to death by the dtisens of Heraclea. (Plu- 
tarch, Alcibtades, 4., Cori<flaniui, 14. ; Ama- 
torius, p. 762. ed. Frankf. ; U^odoros, ziiL 
64.; Harpocratioo, sub voc. AcKdCow \ Plato, 
Maw, p. 90—95. ; Apologia, p. 18. and 2:1. ; 
Xenophon, Uistor. Grtec. iL 3. §§ 42.44.;' 
Memorabilia, i. 2. §§ 37, 38. ; Ajioloijia^ 29.} 
Lysias, Contra Aijoralum, p. 497. ed. Reiske ; 
Diogenes Laertius, ii. .'58.43. ; Themistius, 
Orat. II.) I S. 

ANZOLELLO. GIOVANNI MAitlA. 
(|ANaioi.cixo, Gtotanni Maria.] 

A OUST, JEAN MARIE, Marquis 
D', was bom at Douai about the year 1740, 
of a noble family. At the oommencement of 
tb'- rff'Tohition he was sent to the states-ge- 
neral as the deputy of the noblesse for the 
bailliage of l>oaaL He was one of the mi- 
nority of lus order who joined the sittings of 
the tiers £tat In 1792 he was deputy to the 
convention for the department of the north, 
and one of the commissioners to watch over 
tike defence of the frontier. He voted for 
the death of Louis XVI. without appeal or 
reprieve. Notwithstanding he joined in all 
the violence of the time, he was excluded 
from the Jacobin club, as a noble, and was 
imable to preserve his son from the scafi'old. 
Under the consulate he wa.H made mayor of 
Qotncv, where his estates were situated, 
smd where he died in 1819. His eldest son, 
EtTST.^CHF. n'AotrsT, who was bom at Douai 
in 17G3, was a general under the convention, 
and in September, 1793, by a successful at- 
tack on Peyres-Fortes, succeeded in relieving 
Perpignan. During the then rapid changes 
of generals, D'Aousl was often li ft for a time 
in the chief command, and on one of theso 
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occasions, 'intli DocomTjer, 1793, he suffered 
a signal defeat. As u^mal under the circum- 
fltUMMSi be ms accused of treason and inca- 
pacity, condemned by the rerolatiooary tri- 
bunal of Paris, and executed on die 2d July, 
1794. (Rabbe, &c., Bityraphie des Contem- 
porain$t L 126.; Biogra^u l/nioendle.) ^ 

APA'CZAT, or APA'TZAI TSERE* 
JOANNES* was boru lu the town of Apatza 
in Transyhraab in the flnt half of the seven- 
temilh centur}'. He commenced liis studies 
at the schools of Clansenburg u&d Weissen- 
burg, and was subsequently sent to Utrecht, 
where he acqpuved lo bigh a repntatioQ by 
bb altill in oriental languages and otber 
brunches of science that on taking his degree 
of doctor in theology, he mtos olfered a pro- 
ftaaoniblpiB tbe umversity. This bowerer 
he declined and returned to his native coun- 
try, and in the year 1653 became teacher of 
poetry, geograpby* nataral history and astro- 
nomy in the gymnasium at Weissenburg. 
Notwithstanding the success with which he 
discharged his duties as an instructor, he 
found himself oppoeed hy » host of enemies 
OD the ground of bis adoption of die Car- 
tesian philosophy and the tendency of his 
theol(^ical opinions. The intervention of 
Paul Keressturi aiome sared him from bdng 
ordered to be thrown headlong froTii the 
tower of Wuissenburg. By the same tnendly 
interference he was aUowed to transfer 
'bis labours to the gymattainm of Clausen- 
bnrg, where he taught theology, philosophy, 
niathematic'K, and other sciences, witli ;n i :it 
reputation. Here again his opinions met with 
violent oppositioD, but the perseendoiM of bis 
enemies -were put an end to hy his death, 
which took place ia 1G5U. Ills work^ are: 1. 
**Dwputatio de Introductionead Philosophiam 
saoram," puhlislied at TTtreeht in IGriO, ac- 
cuaipauied by letters to Leusden, Glaudorp, 
and A. Gelder. 2. " Magj-ar Entziklopedia, 
az az, minden igaz, es hasznos bdltsesegnek 
egybe-foglalasa," (" Hungarian Encyclo- 
pa ilia, or a Compendium of all true and useful 
Knowledge ") Utrecht, 1653, l2mo. This 
was the flrtt Hungarian encydopBdia, and 
the author was obliged to inv<':it ni jiiy words 
before unknown to the liunganau language in 
order to express the different scientific te rms. 
Tbe historical and geographical articles 
are «ud to be flie best 3. "Magyar Logica," 
"Weissenburg, 1656, 8vo. 4. " Oratio de 
Studio Sa^ientiw," Utrecht, 1655, 12mo. 5. 
**Dj^taido de Politta eoeleriaatijea,** Chra- 
senburg, 1658, 9vo. He likewise left two 
pieces in tnuuuscript, 1. " De summa Scho- 
larum Necessitate." 2. " Modus fundandi 
Academiam in Transylvania. (Horanyi, 
Memoria Hungarorum ; Benkr>, Tranxsilvania, 
ii. 256. -273, Sec. ; Wallaszky, Omspectus Rci- 
pubUca Litterariee in UUngaria, 38. 208. 211, 
tto. i Adelung, Swpptmeat to Jlkshef^s jUlge- 
numes GeleJtrUn X^rtoon.) J. W. J. 
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APAFI, Ml'HA'LY or MICHAEL I., 
prince of Transylvania, was descended from 
a noble Transylvanian family, and the son of 
Gjdrejr or George Apafi, councillor of state 
to BtmUen Gabor w Gabriel Bethlen, prince 
of that country. He was bom about the year 
1633. In 1657 he accompanied George 
Rakotzi the Seeond, tbe then prince of Tran- 
svlvania, in an expedition to Poland to make 
good liiik6t/;i's elaiuis to the cit>wu of that 
country, but the army, thoogb assisted by the 
Cossacks and Swedes, was almost totally 
destroyed by hunger, the Poles and the 
Tartars. Apafi was taken prisoner by the 
Tartars, and remained in captivity in the 
Crimea till 1m was Tcdeaned by a large 
ransom, when he returned home with hi.s 
spirit 80 broken by the miseries he had 
soffered, that, out of compassion, he was 
allowed to remain quiet in his enst'c of Apa- 
falu (the modern EUsabethstadt) ^Aiiile Tran- 
sylvania was in open war. Kenieny Jauos 
or John Kemeny, who had been elected 
prince by the slates after lldkotzi fell, in a 
battle against the Turks, in 1660, was dis- 
approved of by the POTte, which sent an 
army into TraiwylTania under the com- 
mand of Ali Pasha of Silistria, to depose him. 
Ali inquired of the deputies of some Trau- 
sylranwn towns who would be the fittest 
person to put in the plaee of Kemeny, and on 
hearing their account of Apafi, who was 
small of stature and it was said deficient in 
spirit, he sent some janizaries to* bring him 
to his camp at Maros Vasarhely. Apafi was 
terrified at the summons, and supposed the 
intention of the pasha was to put lum to death, 
bat his castle was too weak to be defended, 
and he obeyed however unM illingly. His wife, 
Anna Bomemisza, was at the point of child- 
birth, and before he had left the domains of 
the ca.stle a horseman overtook him with the 
news that she had home him a son, when his 
Turkish captors cbeered him' wHh the re- 
mark that this was an omen of good fortune. 
On his entering tbe camp, Ali Pasha received 
him as a prince, and getting together two 
Transylvanian magnates who had been un- 
able to take die fidd with Kemeny, one from 
the gout and another from C()rpulenee, with 
a few nobles of inferior rank, directed them 
to eleet Apafi a demand with which, of 
course, they were -wise enough to comply. 
All these particuJars are related in a history 
of Transylvanian affairs by B^n, which 
was written by Apafi's desire, was dedicated 
to him as "Irp- flie grace of God prince of 
Transylvania,* and was published at Amster- 
dam in 1664. In the year after his election, 
Kemeny, though dlsappdnted of the assist- 
ance he had expected from Montecuculi, the 
imperial general, broke into Transylvania 
and besieged Apafi in Segesvar. The Turka 
relieved him, and in Uie battle of Nagy 
SzoUofi, which ifoDowcd (on the 23d January, 
1668) Kemenj was deftated and ili^ after 
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which the title of Afwil wai uniTemlly te- 

cognized. Apafi seems, nrrcrthclc5?s, to have 
heen uo frieud to the Turks : in Betlen's 
hook, pablishcd under his patronage, the 
Turkish pacha Kuohuk, who relwred him at 
Segesvar, is called ^rsAer a heart Aan a 
man," and it is frequently asserted that lie 
agisted in their plans unwillingly. He fol- 
lowed, however, in the train m tlie grand 
vizier Kiuprlli, in his expeditions against the 
Austrians ; lie recovered possession of all the 
garrisons held in Transylvania by the im- 
perialists, less by the force of arms than of 
bribes ; and he probably did not let his 
opinion of the Turks become too public till in 
the great battle of St. Gotthard, oa the 1st of 
A1tgus^ 1664, the AuBtriaiu had obtained a 
decided superiority. In the truce of Temes- 
var, then concluded fur twenty years, be- 
tween Vienna and Constantinople, he ob- 
tained the recognition of his princedom by 
btith those powers, with a confirmation of the 
ancient limits, laws, and fxMiegtB of Tnin> 
sylvania. This truce procured him a long 
space of comparative quiet, though he assisted 
the Hungarian insurgents against Austria, 
had once or twice to guard against assassins 
said to be hired hy the wort of Vienna, and 
was once engaged in a contention for his 
princedom with a formidable competitor of 
the name of PedepoL Duringthia period he 
showed niueli favour to literary men, and in 
particular to theologians, theology being his 
ftronrite stndjr. He himself translated into 
Hungarian a Calvinistic Compendium of 
Theology, by Wendelin, which was printed 
at Clausonburg in lf)74, in quarto. It is 
asserted by Cz^ittinger that to the surprise 
of erery one he embraced, in 1679, the Ro- 
man Catholic Religion ; but the date of the 
translation of this book is referred to by Ho- 
riinyi as a proof of the ineorreotness of the 
statement, and Budlay quotes some expres- 
sions from a letter of donation to the college of 
I>ebrecsin, dated in March 1683, which show 
that he was then a Calvin ist Later in that 
year, 1683, Apafi was again called upon to 
show his att If 1 l i t Tit to the Turks by assist- 
ing in tlieir last ^eat expedition against the 
Anatrians, and he guarded the passage of ihie 
Danube while the gratul viz'i r, Kara Mus- 
t;\pha, liesieged Vienna. Ity this obedience 
he obtained from the Porte, in 1684, a con- 
firiiiation of the Principality to his son, but 
this did not appear likely to be of much 
value when, in the next year, the imperial 
field-marshal Caraffit entered Tnu^ylTania, 
and took Clatisenbnrg and Remumnstadt 
Apafi was obliged to appeal to the clemency 
of the emperor Leopold, and by a treaty 
aigned on the S8th of July, 1686, at Vienna, 
Transylvania was placed under Austrian 
protection. Afler the battle of Mohaoz, in 
the following year, an agreement, concluded 
with Duke Charles of I..orraine, the Austrian 
commaiKler, on the 27th of October, put the 
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I military power of TransylTania hi die hands 

[ of the emperor ; and, on the 1st of July, 1668» 
at a diet at Fogaras, the states of Transyl- 
vania took a solemn oath of fidelity to the 
house of Austria. Apafi died on the l.'jth of 
April, 1690, at Fogaras, iu the fifty -eighth 

> year of his age, and tw enty-eighth of his reign. 
Oue of the most popular tales of Josika, the 
Hungarian Walter Scott, is entitled ** Apafi.*' 
(Buday Esaias, Magyar Orsziiy Historiaja a* 
moslani iddkig, Harmadik ki^as, ii. 227. 
iii. 7. &c. ; Oesterreichische NaHomd-Ene^ 
clopadic, L 94 j Czuittinger, Specimen Hun- 
gar ia- Literatce^ p. 19 ; Uoranyi, Mawria 
Hungarorum, i. 57 — 60. [almost entirdy 
taken firom Gsuittinger] ; Betlenius, Rerum 
Trmu^aaida iSbri qmtmr^ p. 248. &c, &c. ; 
VoUamnUg^ UniverMl-LtxikMt, L 89. &c.) 

T. W, 

APAFI, HIHALY or MICHAEL IL, 

prince of Transylvania. Trns bom in 1676 and 
could not therefore be more than fourteen 
years old at the time of his ftther's death, in 
1690. The diet which was assembled at 
Fogaras when that event took place delayed 
acknowledging Michael as his father's succes- 
sor till they had obtained the decision of the 
Emperor Leopold on the subject, and mean- 
while the Porte nominated Count Tiikoli, the 
head of the Hungarian insurgents, to the 
princedom of Transytvania. Tokoli made 
an irruption into the country, defeated the 
Austrian general, Ueissler, and was proclaim- 
ed prinee on the 12th of September, 1690, in 
his camp at Grossau, but he was driven out 
of the country almost as soon as he had taken 
pos.session of it, by Prince l^ouis of Baden. 
The emperor confirmed Apafi in his princi- 
pality, but dedaredhimself his guardian, and in 
an imperial diploma of rhi date of the 4th of 
December, 1691, laid down the conditions on 
which for the future Transylvania was to be 
connected withAustria. In ir)94 Apafimanied 
Catherina, the daughter of George Bethleii, 
one of his magnates, and he was thereopon 
summoned in displeasure to Vienna, where, 
according to some authorities, he remained 
thenceforth to the end of his life, while others 
assert that lie was allowed to return to Trau- 
iTl'vama Ibr a few years, but recalled to the 
Austrian capital in 1697. After the conclu- 
sion of the peace of Carlowitz, in 1699, he 
1 made a solemn ceasioil of his rights on the 
I princedom to the emperor, in rettirn for a 
yearly pension of twelve thousand tlurins. 
He died at Vienna on the 1st of February, 
1713, without issue. The Austrian National 
Encyclopaedia states tliat he was only eight 
}-ears old at the time of his father's death and 
thirty-one at his own, but these dates appear 
less probable than those which wc have 
given from Zedler's Lexicon. (Buday 
Ksatas, Magyar Orszdg Ilistdridja d niustani 
idSkig Harmadik kiadds, iii. 8. &c. ; Vollstandige 
Universal-Lexicon, i. 41 ; OesterrtichiMM 
Natitmal-Encifclopadiet'u 95.) T,W« 
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A'PAME. [SELEUcns Nicator.] 

A PARI' CIO, a Spanish scolptor, of 
Castile, of the earlier part of the eleventh 
century. He constructed, for Don Sancho 
the elder, king (tf Navarro, Ca.stiU', and 
AragoQ, a costly and elaborattslj oraaiuented 
tomb, to oootain the remahu of Sl MUlan, 
■whry died in the year 504. This tomb -was 
Ktili preserved in the time of Cean Ik'rmudex, 
wlio de«eribes it in the motuaUtf do YtUKt^ 
where it ■was placed in tlie year 1053. 

There was a Dun Manctel Moreno Ai'A- 
Bicio, who distinguished himself as a painter 
oa gUuSi at Toledo and Leon, in the latter 
part of the eighteenA century. (Cean Ber- 
niudez, Dicndnnrio Ilistoriro, ice ; Fiorillo, 
Gttchichte der Mahlerey, vol. iv. ) R. N. >V. 

APATU'RIUS, a scene painter of Ala- 
banda. We know this painter solely thrnnr-h 
the singular mention which occurs of him in 
Vitruvius. ApaturiaB painted a fanciful scene 
for the small theatre at Tralles in Lydia, in 
which, instead of columns, he had introduced 
statues and centaurs as architectural supports, 
and had ornamented the cornice with liona' 
heads; above wbioh he lud pdnted a repeti- 
tion of domes and porticoes, half pediments, 
and other parts of roofs and their oruameuts. 
The upon the exhibition of the scene 

were about to applaud it, \vhen Lieinius a 
mathematician converted their satisfactiou 
into censure, by stepping forward and asking 
th«an, vho amongst them would place ooiumns 
or pediments npon ^e tiles of their houses ; 
observing also tliat sueli things were placed 
upon floors, not upon tiles ; and that if they 
applauded representatioos in painting whidi 
could have no real existence, they mut be 
reckoned among the LULiterate. 

Apatarios was thus compelled to alter the 
scene, and make it oonsistcnt with truth. 
(Vitruvius, vii. 5.) II. N. W. 

APA'T'/Al. [AP.4CZAI.] 

APCHON, CLAUDE MARC AN- 
TOINB D*, was bom at Montbriaon in 
1721. He wa.s consecrated bishop of Dijon 
on the 19th of October, 1755, and became 
archbishop of Auch in 1776. He died in 
17^5*5. He was remarkable for liis piety and 
charity, and his " Instructions Pastorales " 
tire highly spoken of. (Kichard and Giraud, 
BiUiothique SacrSe^ xxviiL 111,) J. W. J. 

APEL (APELLIT8), JOHANN, would _ 
scarcely deserve a j l v o here, bat for his 
connection with I^uther. lie was bom at 
Niimberg, in 148S : in 1502 he mm one of 
the first students enrolled in the new tmiver- 
sity of Wittenberg : in 1524 he w;us appointed 
professor of law, and rector i f ttu > . i ity. 
A zealous adherent of Luther, he availed 
himself of his rectorial power to abolish 
the mass within his juri.> lietion ; he had pre- 
viously followed the example of his ^reat 
teacher, and« although in orders, mamed a 
nun. He svibRcqucntly entered the ri rvice 
of the Prussian court, and became ultimately i 
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' legal adviser to the town council in his uuiive 
I city. Apcl's defence of his marriage ad- 
j dressed to the bishop of Wiirzburg, " (De- 
fensio Joannis ApelH pro suo Conjugio"), was 
preached at Wittenberg in \7l.\, and re- 
printed at Kunigsberg in t724> An enco- 
miastic epistle by Lumer is prefixed to it, 
but it is nevertheless a trivial work. Adelung 
attributes to A pel, in addition to this pam- 
phlet : — 1. " Isagoge in TV. Libros Institu- 
tiontim Juris," Cologne, 1564, 12mo. 2. 
" Tyrocinia Juris Distinctionibus repetita," 
Basel, 1.080, 8vo. 3. " Methfxlica Dialec- 
■ tioesRatioodJurisprudentiani accommodata," 
f Nnmberg, 1535. (Adelung's Supplement to 
Jbcher's AUtjctn. Gclthrlen-Lcrictin ; Dtfi n- 
«u> Johannis Apelii ad Kpisa^itm Hcrbtpo- 
pro n» Cn^uffiet vpai Regiomon- 
tanrvs Roniss, l.'>24.). W. W. 

, APKL. JOHANN AUGUST, a volumi- 
nous, and in his day {topular German writer, 
' was bora at I^npsig in 1771 ; studied 
at Leipzig and Wittenberg from 1789 to 
1793 ; was admitted in 1801 a member of 
/he Senatus Academicus of Leipzig, and 
IVom that time deroted himself to the belles 
lettres. He had acquired an extensive but 
superticial acquaintance with various sciences, 
composed verses with facility, and persuaded 
himself that he understood Sehellinp:. A. 
tolerably complete list of his ballads, leguudiS, 
elegies, songs, epigrams, tragedies, romances, 
&c. &c. is given in the sketch ftf his life in 
the " BiographieUniTerseUe.** Hismost ambi- 
tious work is his "Metrik," a treatise on 
classical prosody; a subject, for the suooessM 
treatment of wmeh his phitologieal aequire- 
ments were far too shallow. Apel died of 
quinsy on the ninth of August, ISIti, while 
the last sheets of the Metrik" were passing 
throtifjli the press. (Supplement to the Jiio- 
ffraphie Universclle ; Ersch und Gruber's 
Alfea temeine EncyclopSdie ; Metrik vt» AvyiLsi 
4j}«lLeipaig, 1834,8to.) W. W. 

APEIXA8 (*A«t\xS»), a Greek sculptor, 
who, sajjs I'l'iiy, made bronze statues of 
females m the posture of prayer or adoration. 
Pansanias mentions a statue by an artist of 
this name of Cynisca, the sister of Agesilaus 
11. king of Sparta, who gained a victory in a 
chariot race at tlie Olympic games. The 
same artist is apparency spoken of by both 
writers, and as Apellas was contemporary 
with Agesilaus, he lived about 400 n. c. and 
earlier. (Pliny, Hist, NaU xxxtv. 19. j Pan- 
sanias, vi. 1. ; SiUig, Cat ArHf.) R. N. W. 

APELLAS or APOLL A^? ('AireAAar or 
'A«-o\ASj), of Cyukne. a Greek geographer, 
who is mentioned by Marcianusof Ileraclea, 
and who is probably the person to whom 
AthenssQS ascribes a work on the towns of 
Peloiiontiesus. Quintilian mentions an Apol- 
las Cailimachns, and as some critics have 
proposed, we might read CalUmaehiut instead 
of CaUimarliiis, tlie a|^e of ApoUas ,v. nld be 
determined, as in that case he would have 
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been a dhtciple of Callimachus, sad hsve lived 
about B. c. 235. Ck'niens of Alexandria 
speak« of an Apcllas who had written a work 
on Delphi (A«A0(irct), and as Smdas (sub voe. 
'Po^uiri^o-;) nu-ntioDS a ■writer, Api^llas of 
Poiituij, y^ln>, to judge from -what Suidas 
quotes from him, mtist be the author of tlid 
'* Delphica," we mtist conclude that the per- 
son mentioned by Clumcus is not the Apellas 
of Cjrene, but a native of Pontus. (Mar- 
cianus Heracl. p. 63. ed. Hudson ; Athenscus, 
iL 63^ ix. 369.; Qaiiitilian, xi. 2. § 14. ; Cle- 
taena Alexandr. AvfMpl pb 4S. ed. Potter.) 

L. S. 

APELLAS PONTICUS. [Arau^s of 

AFELLES ('Aw*AA^s), one of the most 
celebrated painters of antiquity, was a native 
of Coloi)lion or of Cos : Pliny and Ovid say 
he was of Cos, but Suidas states that he was 
a native of Colophon, and was made citizen 
of EpbenUt vtaich may accoont for his being 
termed an Epltesian by Strabo. He lived 
In the latter half of tbe fourtli century before 
the Cbiistiaii »ra. Ue had, apparently, se- 
veral masters, and he studied under Epho- 
rns of Ephesus before he entered the school 
of Pamphilus at Sicyon, where Melanthius or 
HdxBthus was his feilow-pupil, in which fa- 
mous scliool the routine of study is said to 
have occupied ten years ; but Plutarch says 
that Apelles entered this school, and paid the 
fee<tf atalent(2l6/.>,not so much on account 
of the instruction or improvement which he 
might derive from it, as for the mere reputa- 
tation of having studied in the school of 
Sieyon. 

Apelles appears, according to the general 
testimony of the ancients, to have not only- 
had t he most brilliant success during his life, 
but also after death to hnve eclipsed all other 
painters in reputation. Painting is termed, 
by some of the Romans, the Apellean art ; 
and Pliny asserts that he alone contributed 
more towards perfecting the art than aH oAer 
painters. Indeed, in l*iiny, the name of 
Apelles is synonymous with unrivalled ex- 
oellenoe ; yet to define distinctly wherein he 
excelled all other painters •wouM bo difficult. 
He seems to have claimed the palm in ele- 
gance and grace or beauty, the charis (x4p«) 
of the Creeks, the venustas of the Romans ; 
a quality for which, anion{j the modems, 
perhaps Correggio is the most conspicuous, 
hot in the works of Apelles it had un- 
qnestionably the advantage of being com- 
bined with a proportionably perfect design; 
a combination which we may search for in 
vahi among the moderns. Plutarch rdates 
that, when Apelles first saw the lalysns of 
Protogenes, a very celebrated picture, he was 
for a time mute witli astonishment* ini pre- 
sently exclaimed that it was a great, a won- 
derful woric, but that it was deficient in those 
graces for which his own pictures were so 
£imo«s. Pliny has also recorded that Apelles 
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allowed that he was equalled by Protogenes 

in all respects save one, namely, in knowing 
when to take his hand f^om the picture ; from 
which we may infer that the deficiency in 
grace, which Apelles remarked in the works 
of Protogenes, was owing to the excessive 
finish for which that painter was celebrated. 
Pliny and Quintilian also renuirk that Apelles 
was inferior to several of his contemporaries 
in many respects, but that he claimed the 
first place in ^raoe. Many other ancient 
writers allude, m a similar manner, to tiiis 
quality of his works ; from tlie nature of 
which remarks, it is evident that the peculiar 
exeellenee of his platings did not consist so 
much in any particular brilliancy of colour- 
ing, or beauty of design, as in general grace 
of conception, and in the perfect harmony of 
execution as a whole, especially through the 
degree of finish bestowed upon each object, 
in due proportion to its local importance m 
the picture. 

Apelles was fiuned fbr his industry : he is 
said to have never allowed a day to ptiss 
without exercising his pencil in some 
way or other. " Nulla dies sine linea," is a 
saying which arose from one of his maxims. 
His principal works appear to have consisted 
generally of sin^ flgnres, and rarely of 
more than a single group. Diana surrounded 
by her nymphs, in which he was allowed to 
have surpassed the lines of Homer, from 
which he took the subject, and the pomp or 
procession of ihe high priest of Dlann at 
Ephesus, are the only compositions of his 
upon a large scale that are mentioned in 
ancient writers. 

In portrait Apelles was unrivalled ; he Is 
said to have enjoyed the exclusive privilege 
of painting the portraits of Alexander the 
Great, whom, as well as his father Philip, he 
painted many times. In one of his portraits 
of Alexander, which was preserved in the 
temple of Diann at Ephesus, he represented 
him wielding Ae thanderboHs of Jupiter ; 
the hand and lightning appeared to start 
from the picture, says Pliny, and judging 
from an observation in Plvtaroi, the figure of 
the king was apparently lighted solely by the 
celestial fire which he held in his hand. 
Apelles received for this picture, which was 
termed the Alexander Ceraunophorns, ac- 
cording to Pliny, twenty talents of gold (up- 
wards of 50,000/, sterling), so enormous a 
sum that it was not counted but measured to 
the painter. The censure f>f Lysippus upon 
thi.s picture, which has met with approval 
fix>m both ancients and modems, that a lance, 
as he himself had given the king, would 
have been a more appropriate weapon in the 
hands of Alexander, than the lightnings of 
Jupiter, was the criticism of a sculptor who 
overlooked the pictorial value of colour, and 
light and shade. The lightning would have 
certainly luul comparatively no effect in a 
work of sculpture, but had a lance been sub' 
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stitotcd in its place in the picture of ApclU s, 
a totally different production wuuld haye been 
the result This |nctare gave rise to a saying, 
that there were two Alexanders, the one of 
Philip, the invincible, the other of Apelles, 
the inimitable. 

Competent Judges, says Pliny, reckoned 
tlie portrait of AntigonuB (king of Asia) on 
liorsi'hack the masterpiece of Apelles. He 
excelled greatly in painting horses, which he 
frequently introdnoed into his portnita, and 
several anecdotes are told by ancient writers 
which attest their extraordinary excellence. 
The most celebrated of all the numerous 
works of Apelk'S menti(»ned by the ancients 
was the Venus Anadyomeue, or Venus risinf^ 
out of the waters; this picture was painted 
for the people of Cos, and waa placed in the 
tenrpl« of .Almmlapins on the island of Cos, 
which place it continued to ornament \intil it 
was removed by Augustus, who took it in 
lieu of one htinwed ttuenta trihnte, and dedi- 
cated it in the temple of Julius Ciesar the 
dictator at Rome. It -was unfortunately 
damaged upon the voyage, and was in such 
a decayed state in the time of Nero, that the 
emperor replaced it by a copy by a painter 
of the name of Dorotheus. This happened 
about three hundred and fifty years after it 
was painted, and what then became of it is 
not known. This celebrated painting, upon 
which every ancient writer that has noticed 
it has bestowed unqualified praise, represented 
Venus naked, rising ont of the ocean, squeez- 
ing the water with her tinkers from her hair, 
and her only veil was the sUver shower which 
fell from her shining locks. Ovid makes an 
elegant allusion to its composition — 

" Sic madidot siccat digUis Vcimis tula rHi)in<)H, 
Btmodomataraii tacts vidi;uir a<|uiH." 

Ovtd. I'ritt. ii. 627. 

Again. 

Vt V0DUI artifteb labor est et Moris Coi, 
iEqaoreo nwdidas quB premnt imbra comas.'* 

Ep. ex P<mtOt Iv. ^ 1. 

In allusion to this picture. Ovid prettily re- 
marks that if Apelles Lad not painted his 
Venus Anadyomene, the goddess would still 
have remained beneath the waves of the sea. 

" Si Venerem Coiu nunmiam pinxisiet Apelles. 
Mena lUb ■qnorcii Ala lat«ret aqui».*^ 

Ovid, Art. Amat. ill. 401. 

This picture is said to have been painted 
from (!ampaspe, a beautiful slave of Apelles, 
formerly the favourite of Alexander. The 
king bad ordered Apelles to paint her 
na]Md portrait, and having perceived that the 
painter was smitten with the charms of his 
beantffhl model, he gave her to him, and 
contented himself with the painting. The 
idea of the composition was said to have been 
takoi ftoni tte oelebrated Phryne, who enter- 
ed the sea publicly during a festival of Nep- 
tune at Eleusis. Phryne, says Athenoius, 
was most beautifiil in those ptrts wUeh are 
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not exposed to view. Apelles commenced a 
second Venus for the people of Cos, which, 
according to Pliny, would have surpassed the 
first, had its completion not been interrupted 
by the death of the painter : the only parts 
finished were the head and bust. 

Among the numerous portraits of Alex- 
ander which were painted by Apelles, two 
met with a strange fate. These two pictures 
were dedicated by Augustus in the most ooa- 
spicnous part of the forum hearing his name ; 
in one was Alexander with Castor and Pol- 
lux, and a fi^^e nf Victory ; in the other was 
Alexander m a triumplial car, accompanted 
by the figure of War, with her hands j>inioned 
behind her. The Emperor Claudius took 
oat the heads of Alexander fVom these pic> 
tun^ and substituted for them two of Au- 
gustus. The following portraits also were 
among the most famous works of Apelles: 
— Clitus preparing for battle, mounted on 
his charger, and receiving bis helmet from 
his arm-bearer ; Antigonusin armour, walk- 
ing by the side of his horse (Antigonus was 
paifited in profile to hide his defective eye) ; 
and Archelaus, the general, with his wife and 
daughter. It is prolmble that Apelles accom- 
panied Alexander the Great at least in part 
of his Asiatio eampugns ; for without this 
supposition, it is not easy to admit the stories 

1 1 e painter'a intimaey with the Ifaeedoniau 
king. 

Stobieiu relates that Apelles pmnted a 

figure of Forttme, sitting, and being asked 
■why he had selected that posture, he answer- 
ed, "because she never stands;" and Pau- 
sanias mentions a clothed figure of one of the 
Graces by him, which he saw iu the Odeou 
at Smyrna : a famous back view of a Hercules 
also, in the temple of Antonia at Rome, was 
said to be by the hand of Apelles. He 
painted many other famous works; Pliny 
notices a naked hero by him, which, he says, 
challenged Nature herself. We learn tSact 
ftova. Pliny that he glazed his works iu a 
I>eculiar manner; he covered them when 
finished with a dark transparent liquid or 
varnish, which had the etfeet of toning and 
harmonising the colours, and at the same 
time of preserving them from injury. We 
may form some idea of the truth of the 
colouring of Apelles, Arom a remark in 
Cicero, who, alluding incidentally to the Ve- 
nus Ajiadyomene, observes, that its tints 
were not blood but a certain resemblance of 
blood. Lncian also speaks of Apelles as one 
of the be&t coloui'ii>t« among the ancient 
painters. 

The celebrated contest of lines between 
Apelles and Protogenes, as related by Pliny, 
is a subject which has generally perplexed all 
painters or critics who have bestowed any 
attention upon it. Certunly one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the obscurity of Pliny's ac- 
count is the mutilated state of his text. The 
rabataoee of the story is this:— -Apdles 
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went to Rhodes for the express purpose of 
seeing the works of Protogenes. whose study 
he wnight out immediately upon his arrival ; 
the Rhodiaii painter was not al homev but 
there was im nil ^.v -mnn taking charge of a 
large panel, which wa.s standing upon the 
caselt prepM«d fbr painting, who asked the 
stranger what name she should give to her 
master upon his return, " His," said Apelles, 
and at the same moment drew -with a pencil 
upon the panel, a line (linea) of the greatest 
delicacy. When Protogenes retnmed, the 
old woman pointed out to him what had been 
done, and the story says that he imme dia t ely 
exclaimed, " Apellea has been here^ far that 
is the work of no other hand," and be f nr k a 
pencil and in another colour he drew upon 
the same line or panel (in iDa ipsa) (linea or 
tabula ?) a still finer line, and going away 
left orders that if Apelles should return, she 
was to show him " That" and tell him 'twas 
whom he sought Apelles returned, and 
blushing to see himself surpassed, drew a 
third between or upon those two (secuit 
lineas) in a third colour, and attained the 
snmmit of subtilty, leaving no posmbility of 
being surpassed. When Protogem rifurned 
a second time, he ackuowk'dged himself van- 
quished, and immediately sought oat Apelles. 
This panel, continues Pliny, was hinflcr^ 
down a wonder for posterity, but particularly 
fbr artists ; and notwithstanding it contained 
only those three scarcely visible lines (tres 
liueus), still it was the most noble work 
(omniquc opere uob'lioreui) in the gallery, 
although surrounded by many finished paint* 
ings of the most raoowned masters, ft was 
preserved in the gallery of tin Tn.perial 
Palace on the Palatine, and was destroyed by 
the first fite wUoh oonsmned that palace, in 
the time of Augustus, and was therefore not 
seen by Pliny, and the story must be related 
by him from s<»me other work. 

What ought to be the interpretation of the 
word linea here is not the only difficulty, for 
the whole story is told with obscurity. If 
this great panel contained three simple lines 
only, as it appears to have done, it may be 
a l: . d how could it be termed the most noble 
work in the gallery — how the w onder of pos- 
terity, and particularly of painters? And 
it maybe objected, that such a display is not ; 
even within the province of painting, and in- 
stead of commanding the admiration of paint- 
ers of modem times, would more probably 
meet with eontempt, as, aooording to Vinoen- 
zio Carducci, the mere idea of the feat did 
from Michael Angelo, and many other famous 
pi^tws of tiiat renowned a^. It is the 
notion, however, notwithstandmg it has been 
rejected by painters, of several uniu)uarie.s 
of reputation, and perhaps must be of all 
those who abide by the letter of Pliny ; but the 
bare meaning of the words is certainly all that 
can be said to favour such an intcrpretation. 
If the text <^ Pliny will not allow us to deviate 
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fnm die Uteral meaning, and look upon the 

lines as three distinct rival sketches, v e may 
perhaps still suppose that Apelles made a 
masterly sket^ as a Une or pvoflle, if not of 
a whole limb at least of some part of the 
human figure, which was improved upon by 
Protogenes, aooflvding to the ancient standard 
of ideal beauty, and was finally rendered 
perfect by the second effort of Apelles, the 
unerring line passing both upm and between 
his own original line and the correcting line 
of Protogenes ; thus he ittterseoted the two 
former lines (secuit lineas), all three lines 
being easily distinguished, having been 
drawn each in a diff&ent eolonr. 1^ sap- 
posing that the tr rt r)f Pliny forces us to 
adopt the noti(m that these rival lines were 
three simple lines, one witkm onortsr. Mid 
that this feat was simply tlie accomplishment 
of a surprising subtilty of line ; the sin- 
gularity of the contest, and the extraordinary 
natnre of the prodoction, are by no means 
diminidied, bat rather enhanced, for it sup- 
poses a much more d'H; ult, though a more 
manual, feat, than that of making the mere 
profile of a part of the htunan figure, whieh 
can have required no effort from the ex- 
perienced hands of such painters as Apelles 
and Protogenes. But if they were three 
simple nearly invisible lines, one within 
another, as Pliny appears to affirm, the com- 
mand of hand required, as well as the excel- 
lence of the hair pencil used, to accomplish 
them, must have been prodigious ; and a panel 
\^itij such lines upon it, and with such a 
history connected with it, must have certainly 
been a general olject of wonder, and espeimilly 
to painters, independently of its singularity. 

The character of Apelles shows itself in a 
noble light in his c(mduct towards Proto- 
genes ; for when he perceived that the Rho- 
dians did not appreciate his paintings accord- 
ing to their merits, he volunteered to purchase 
all the finished works he had by hnn, at any 
valuation wlueh Protogenes might fix upon 
them ; and the Rhodian painter having esti- 
mated them much below their real value, 
Apelles generously offered fUty tatetts 
(10,800/.) for the whole, and spread there- 
port that he intended to sell them as his 
own. He thus opened the eyes of the Rho- 
, dians to the merits of their painter, and they 
accordingly secured the works in question, at 
a still higher price. There are several anec- 
dotes recorded of Apelles and his works ; 
according to one of which, the common pro- 
verb, " Let the cobbler keep to his last," or 
" Every man to his trade," is said to have 
originated in one of his sayings. It was a 
custom with tlie Greek painters when tliey 
had finished a work, to place it either before 
or in the porches of their hoxiscs, for the 
purpose of having the public opinion. Upon 
one occasion, when Apelles thus exposed a 
picture, a cobbler is said to have found fault 
with the sandals, and npon the suoceeding 
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day he discoveriid that the fault had been 
corrected. Emboldened by the success of 
bis criticism, he ventured to find fault with 
the leg also, but Apelles coming forward, ex- 
claiiiiL'd indignantly, that the cobbler should 
keep to his last (" ne supra crepidam sutor 
judicaret"), wUch thenoefordi became a pro- 
verb. Plutarch tells us, that upon nn u cn - 
sion when a very indifferent paintt r showed 
Apelles one of his worthless productions, 
which he boasted of having painted In a very 
short time, Apelles ver^ properly remarked, 
" I see that it has been painted hastily; but 
auch as it is, I wonder thai yoa did not do 
mnch more in the same lime.** Clemens 
Alexandiliius also has preserved a memora- 
ble reproof of Apelles to one of his scholars, 
who in a pieture of Helen had loaded her 
with oniament ; " Yonth," he said, " since 
you could not paint her beautiful, you have 
made her rich." From this we may infer 
that the pictures of Apelles owed a very 
small portion of their beauty to accessories, 
or mere richness of effect and costume. Many 
anecdotes also are related attes^g the bi^ 
ftvour he enjoyed with Alexander Ae Gr^t 
Apelles survived Ah x ni ler some time ; but 
neither the date nor the circumstances of his 
death are known. Ptiny relates a singnlar 
adventure which happened to him at Alex- 
andria, whither he had been driven by con- 
trary winds. Ptolemy I. was then king of 
Egypt, with whom, -whilst general, Apelles 
hiwi been in no great favour. Taking ad- 
vantage of this circumstance, some rival 
painters* jealous of the great &me of ApeUes, 
prevtulcd npon a royal ibol to iuTite the 
painter to sup with the king. Apelles at- 
tended accordingly, but Ptolemy, indignant 
at the mtmsion, demanded by whom he had 
been invited ; when the painter, seTzinr an 
extinguished coal from the hearth, drew upon 
the wall the features of the man who had 
invited him, with such accuracy that the 
king, even from the first lines, immediately 
recognised the face of his buffoon; and he 
thenceforth received Apelles into his favour. 
ApeUes left writings upon the arts, which he 
dedicated to Ids pupil Perseus, who, however, 
does not appear to have realised the antici- 
pations of hk great master. Amongst his 
scholars also is mentioned his own brother 
Ctesilochus. (i'liny, Iliiit Nut, xxxv. 36. ; 
Suidas, 'AircXA^y ; Quintilian, In.'it Or. xii. 
10. 3.; Horace, Ep. II. i. 239.; Plutarch, 
Aratus, 12., Alexander, 4., Fort. Alex. Mag. 
2. 3. ; Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 27. ; I.u- 
oian, Imag, 7. ; .Mian, Var, Hiat, ziL 34. } 
Atbenieus, xiil 5ftO. ; Stobaras, Serin, ; 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Padag. ii. 12.) 

R. N. W^. 

APEIiLES ('AircAAnt), an ancient Greek 
physician, whose cruel and superstitious re- 
medies arc mentioned by Pliny, and who 
must therefori' have lived in or before the 
first century after Christ. He was a native 
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of the island of Thasos ; but no other par- 
ticulars are known of his lilh. He may 
perhaps be the same person whose medical 
ibrmidA are quoted by Galen. (Galeu, JJe 
Compos. Mcdicam. sec. Gen. lib. v. cap. 14. 
torn. xiiL p. 853., De Antid.^ lib. ii. cap. 8. 
torn. xiv. p^ 14«. ; Pliny, HUt Nat, lib. 
xxxii. cap. 1(1. ed. Tauchn.) W. A. O. 

APELLES ('Ajr«AA^r) a heretic, who lived 
at the end of the second eentnry of our era. 
He was most active between 1 GO and 190 a. p., 
and lived to a very great age. Little is known 
of his personal history. At first he was a 
disciple of Marcion, but he left his school, on 
aceoimt, as it seems, of his rejecting some of 
Marciori's opinions, and he went to Alex- 
andria, where he became acquainted with a 
virgin, named Fhilunene, who professed to 
have supernatural communications of know- 
ledge, and by her aid he established a new 
sect. The ancient writers state that Apelles 
derived most of his peculiar opinions from 
the pretended revelations of i'hilumene. This 
may be true to some extent, for he seems, 
like most of the Gnostics, to have been of a 
Tmonary ndnd ; hnt it is also probable that 
he used her as an instrument for recommend- 
ing his views by her supposed inspiration. 
TerfoUian tdls Ae tale m a yery difierent 
form. According to him Apelles had carnal 
intercoui^e with a virgin, and it is nearly 
certain that the words or Tertullian cannot be 
explained ps rcf ^ring to marriage. Incon- 
tinency was, according to the principles of 
Marcion, one of the worst of evils, and he 
accordingly expelled the offender from his 
school. Apelles then went to Alexandria, 
Avhence, having returned, says Tertullian, 
" in no respect a better man, except that he 
was no loD^ a Marclonite,** he formed a 
connection like the first with another virgin, 
named Philumene, by whose inspiration he 
wrote the revelattoos (pAaMrasos), whioh he 
learned from her. 

The connection of Apelles with Philumene 
is also mentioned by Jerome and other writers, 
not one of whom refers to the charges of 
Tertullian, thong^ tiiey would certaimy not 
have passed over in silence such a blot on th(» 
character of a heretic. On the other hand, 
Eusebius has preserved the tes^ony of 
Rhodon, who was the personal antagonist of 
Apelles, that "he was reverenced for his 
course of lif)» and Ibr his age." The story 
of his incontinence must therefore be regarded 
as an invention. Tertullian, the great an- 
tagonist of the Marcionites, in an age when 
the fashion of accusing heretics of crimes was 
already introdosed, wotdd easily be led to 
believe the version which he has given of the 
nature of the connection between Philumene 
and Apelles. 

In the latter part of his life Apelles had a 
disi)ute with Ilhodon, who, according to 
Eusebius and Jerome, confuted his heretical 
opinions, and exposed him to public ridicule. 
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From Rhodon's account of this controversy 
wc learn that the heretics, who were supposed 
to err in the philosophy of divine things, 
did not always reject enentials of the 
Christian faith, for Apeltos maintained that 
" all who put their trust in the crucified one 
would be sav^ if oa^ Ibey were Urand in 
good M orks." 

The points in which Apelles differed from 
Marcion are the following: — Rbodon and 
Philaster tell us that he believed in one first 
principle of all things, and not in two co- 
etemal principles ; Rhodon also says lie had 
no clear views respeoting God as tlie first prin- 
ciikle. In place the eternal evil principle 
of llarcion, Apelles taught that "the ono lioly 
and good God, who is over ail, made one 
other God, and that this other God created 
all thin^ the heaven and the earth, and all 
things m the world." According to Ter- 
tullian, this inferior deity of Apelles was a 
glorious fiery angel, and the God of the 
Jewish people, and the author of their law. 
Holding this ojiiriion, Apelles would, of course, 
pay much greater regard to the Old Testament 
than liueion, who aseribed itt authorship to 
the evil principle, hut in practice he seems to 
have allowed Uttle authority to the Old Testa- 
ment Rhodon and Qrlgen say that he affirmed 
that the prophets were full of contradic- 
tioDs, aud that he received the visions of Pki- 
lumene in place of the Scriptofea ot the Old 
Testament, and another writer says that he 
rejected the law and the prophets ; and some 
of his writings were in opposition to the Old 
Testament. The truth seems to he that he 
treated hoOi the Old and the New Testament 
according' to his own fancy, as Fjii[ h:uiIuK 
saj's, " taking and leaving what l»e liked." 
His belief respecting the person of Christ 
differed from that of the Gnostics In general. 
He held that Christ, being the sou of the 
good God, and being also his Holy Spirit, was 
manifested in the last times for the salvation 
of the world; and that he not only came in 
a})jiearance, but in reality ;i.ssunied flesh, 
though not from the Virgin Mary, for in his 
descent Urom heaven to tne earth he gaUiered 
to liiinself a body out of the elements. In this 
body he was really crucified, rose again, and 
showed himself to his disciples, and in his 
ascent to heaven he rendered back this body 
to the elements. Apelles denied the resur- 
rection of the bod^ } and he held that the 
difference of sex is connected with a dif- 
ference in the soul. He agreed with Mareion 
in opposing marriagie, «Dd in most oUier 
matters. 

He wrote a woric entitied <*Revelatiotts'' 

(^cwtpdictis), which contained an account of 
Philumene's visions, and another entitled 
« Syllogisms." The Utter, if not both of 

these works, contained mnny no^it^pc; of pas- 
sages in Scripture, written in a spirit hostile 
to Moses. Ambrose quotes the thirty -eighth 
volwne of Apelles. Apelles seems also to 
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1 have written an account of the life of Christ, 
for Jerome, in the preface to his "Com- 
j mentary on Matthew," mentions **the Gospel 
{ of Apelles ** among other works whieh he 
! affirms to have been tlie cause of many 
heresies. (TertuUian, De PrcBacr^tionibm 
Hareticorum ; Advertmt Marekmm; Ense- 
biiis, Hist. Ecdes. v. 13. ; Epiphanius, 
Hares. 44. ; Hierouymus, De Viris Iflus- 
tribus; Origenes, Contra Cclsum, iv. c. i4. ; 
Lardner, History of Heretics, c. 12.) P. S. 

APELLES of EPHEsns, mentioned by 
I>ueian in bis treatise against Calumny, was 
apparentljjr a different Apelles fr«mi the cele- 
brated pmnter. Bayle speaks of Lncian's 
blunder in supposing the celebrated Apelles 
to have been contemporary with Theo> 
dotus, gorvemor of Ccele-Syria, but if Lii- 
cian has committed a blunder, it is more pro- 
bably that of having confounded two dis- 
tinct persons <m account of a similarity of 
name. [ANTlPHlLTrs.] It must be observed, 
however, that in the passage referred to at 
the end of this article, Lucian calls Apelles 
" the Ephesian," by which he may intend to 
distinguish him ftom the other Apelles, whom 
he mentions several times and simply calls 
Apelles. If the anecdote of Lucian is true 
in all its parts, diis Apelles of Ephesns mnst 
be a different person from Apelles of Cos. 

This Apelles, who stood in high favour 
at the court of Ptolemy Philopator, whose 
reign began B. c. 222, was falsely accused 
by Antiphilus, a celebrated painter, and a 
native of Egypt, of having participate<l in 
the conspiracy of Theodotus at Tyre. But 
upon his innocence being established, Ptole> 
my, who bad listened to the accusation, pre- 
sented him with luo talents, and condemned 
Antiphiins to be his slave. Apelles, how- 
ever, wns not satisfied with this reparation, 
but havuig returned to Ephesus, he painted 
a picture of Calumny, in which Ptolemy 
acted a principal part Lndan saw this pic- 
ture, ana thus describes it: — On the right 
hand was the sitting figure of a man, with 
ears very much like those of Midas, holding 
oat his huid to Oslumny yet at a distance, 
who was approaching hini. Near him on 
each side stood a female figure, represeut- 
ing Suspicion and Ignorance. Calumny was 
represented as a beautiful maid, but with a 
most malicious expression ; in her left hand 
.she bore a burning torch, while wilh her 
right she was dragging along a ywmg man 
by tiie hair, who was extending both his 
bands towards heaven ; she was preceded by 
Envy, as an emaciated man, and followed by 
two Ibmales, representing Deceit and Arti-> 
fice. In the back-ground was Repentance 
weeping, and Truth approaching her. (Lu- 
eian, irtpl tov fii) (xfilws mirrevtty AiafioK^, and 
the note in the edition of Hemsterhusius, iii. 
127.) R. N. W. 

APE'LTJCON ('AireWiKuv) of Teos, a 
Peripatetio philosopher who lived doling tiie 
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flnt half of Itnt eentnry hehte the 

Christian wra. He resided at Athens, where 
he was bunoured with tlie citizenship. He 
was a man of eoosiderable wealth, bat he 
acquired greater rcpntatiun for his love of 
books and his extensive library than for his 
talents as a philosopher. He spent great 
sums in coUectifig oldi, rare, and curious works 
or doenments, irhieh lie got together from all 
parts of Greece. His love for old documents 
was so great that when he could not purchase 
tikem, he is taSA to have stolen them. This 
practice was at length found out, and he was 
obliged to flee from Athens in order to avoid 
being tried for dieft Not long alherwards, 
ho^vever, he returned, and became reconciled 
U> Aristion, or as Athenasus calls him, Athe- 
nion, who was likewise a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, and was then tyrant of Athens. Apel- 
lieon mm snhsequently put by Aristion in 
command of a force to defend the island of 
Delos against the Romans. But he and his 
troops completely forgot the object for which 
they had been sent out, and abandoned them- 
selves to pleasure. The Roman general Oro- 
bius, who was stationed with a fleet near Delos, 
took advantage of the carelessness of Apel- 
licon, and in a dark night he surprised the 
Athenians, who were sleeping after a drunken 
revel* Six hundred of them were cut down, 
Ibur hundred were taken prisoners, and Apcl- 
lieon with the rest escaped by flight. He 
died shortly before the taking of Athens by 
Sulla in B.€. 86. The library of Apellicon 
fell into the hands of Sulla, and two years 
later, when Sulla returned to Italy, he took it 
-with him to Rome. The name of Apellicon 
is connected with an interesting point in the 
history of ancient literature. Among the 
works contained in his library, it is said 
there was the autogn^h copy of the works of 
Aristotle and Theophrastns, which Apellicon 
had purchased of some of the descendants of 
Keleus, the heir of Theophrastns. After the 
works of Aratotle were Minied to Rome, they 
were arranged by the grammarian Tyran- 
nion, who allowed Andronicus of Rhodes 
to take a copy of them for publication. 
Respecting the credibility of this Story, see 
ANnaoMcua lluooius and the works there 
cited. (Athenscus, v. 214, tee. ; Straho, xiil 
W». ; Plutarch, Sulla, ^6.) L. S. 

APELLUS. [AFEI-] 

APER, a Greek grammarian, who lived in 
Rome in the reign of Tiberius (a. d. 14 — 37), 
and was Ifhe instructor <^ Heraelides Pon- 
ticus. Tie belonged to the school of Aris- 
tarchus, and was a strenuous opponent of the 
grammarian Didymua. (Suidas, sub v(k-. 
^HpoKKtlivs.) C. P. M. 

APER, MARCUS, a Gaul (probably) by 
birth, who came to Rome, and by his ora- 
torical talent raised himself successively to 
the dignities of qnasstor and praetor. He 
lived in the reign of Vespasian (a. i). OTt — 
79). In the '* Dialogue on Orators," com- 



monly attributed to Tadtu, he u introduced 

as the defender of the inn L rn in ] ] ^ition 
to the ancient style of oratory. .None of his 
speeches or writings are extant (See espe- 
cially chap. 2. 7. 33., and Ruperti, in his 
edition of Tacitus, t. i. p. Ixxvii. f.) C. P. M. 
APER. [Ncmerian; Dioci.ktian. J 
APEZTEGUIA, DON JUAN FELIPfi, 
a Spanish sculptor, of Navarre, of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. He wa.s in 
his youth a singer, and was employed as such 
in one of the chapds of Madrid ; hut having 
a love for the art of design, he placed him- 
aaW with the sculptor Salvador Carmoua, and 
after his death with Franciaco Gutierrea, 
with the view of becoming a sculptor. FTe 
made rapid progress, and executt^ several 
works of ability, by which he aie(|vired con- 
siderable repntatioo. There are some of his 
works in the church San Cayetano at Ma- 
drld. He was elected a member of the aca- 
demy of St Ferdinand in 1777. Ue died in 
1785. (Ceaa Bermudes, Ddxhnario Hit- 
torico, frc.) R. N, W, 

A'PHANES. [AroLLOPHANEs-l 
APHA'REUS CM»V*^\ an Athenian 
poet and orator, and a contemporary of 
Isocratcs. Uis father Mas a rhetorician of 
the name of Ilippias. His mother's name 
was, according to Plutarch, Platbane, and she 
was the wife of Hippias ; but, according to 
Photius, she was a courtezan of the name of 
Lagisce. She had three sons, of whom 
Apharens was the youngest She afterwarda 
married Isocratcs, who adopted Apharens as 
his son. Aphareus appears to have felt very 
grateful towards his adc^ve fiidier, finr he 
erected to him a bronze statue nenr the 
Olympieum.with au inscription which is pre- 
served in Plutarch. Aphareus wrote judicial 
and deliberative orations {\&ym Sunswiroi and 
avufiovXtvmt&t), but the only feet we know 
concerning his oratory is, that in n. c. 355, 
when the action calltxl ftpl &in-i66<rftits was 
brought against Isoerates by Megaclides, 
Aphareus successfully defended his adoptive 
iather, who was prevented by illness from 
pleading his own cause. His reputatioin as a 
tragic poet appears to have been greater than 
that as an orator. He began his career as a 
tragic poet in the archonship of Lysistratus, 
n. c 369, and ctmtinued it for twenty-eight 
years down to the archonship of Sosigenes, 
11. c. 342. During this period he is said to 
have produced thir^oseven tragedies, of 
which, however, two were considered spuri- 
ous. These tragedies formed tetralogies, that 
is, four together constituted one great drama, 
so that he composed tetralogies and one 
trilogy. Si.x of these tetralogies were brought 
out at Athens at the festival of the Great 
Dionysia in the ci^, and two at the Lentca. 
Apharens gained four victories, two at the 
Dionysia and two at the Lentea. None of the 
titles of his tragedies have been preserved. 
(Plutarch, ViUe Decern Oratonmt p. 839. 
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cd. Fnmkt ; DkmrBitts Halic Itocrates, 18. 
Dinarchug, 13. s &udas» sabi. toc 'A.<t>ap(vs, 
'ABvyuos, and Pi^rctp ; EadMM> {k 67 ; Pbotius, 
JObiioth. Cod, 260.) L. S. 

ATHROD AS ('A<^po8ar>, an ancient Greek 
phy sician, of wlu)se life no particulars are 
kuuwa, but vho appears tu have enjoyed con- 
siderable odelwitjr, as his prescriptions are 
ver^' frequently quoted by Galen, and gene- 
rally with apparent approbation. With re- 
spect to his dAte, it can only be determined, 
that, a» Andraffloachtis is the earliest writer 
neutrons Uni, lie must have lired some 
time in or before the first c ntury after 
Christ. He wrote some meilical works, 
wbieli are not now extant, nor (as fiir as the 
writer is aware) are the titles any where 
prosi rved. One of his medical formula} is 
louiid in a MS. in the King's Library at 
Paris, the title of which is given in the first 
volume of Dr. Cramer's " Aneedota Gweca 
Parisiensia," and which is probably the same 
as that which is preserrei by Galen, De 
dompm. Mediam. me. LacMt lib. cap. 5. 
toin. xii. p. 87S. (Galen, De Compos. Mvdi- 
cam. sec. JLocos^ lib. iiL in fine, torn, xii., 
pw 695., UV. yiii cap. 2. torn. xiiL pi 135., 
lib. V. cap. i:?. torn. xiii. p. 837, 838, and 
often ; Cranitr, Anecd. Gr. Paris, vol. i. p. 
395.) W. A. O. 

APnRODISIA'NUS C^<ppoSuriar6s % a 
Pcrsiau who wrote in the Greek language a 
Description of the East, which is referred to 
by the Bn<myinoas geographer of Bavenna, 
and in tibe Cnrmnde of Hippolytosof Hiebes. 
A fragnicnt of the work is printed in a note 
of Dtt Cange on Zonaras,(p. 50). The im- 
perial tibrwy of l^eona contains some MS. 
extracts from a work of Aphrodisianus, which 
give an account of the birtli, the manners, 
figure and dress of the Virgin Mary. These 
i-xtncts probably belonged to a different 
work from the Description of the East, and 
show that the author must have been a Chris- 
tian. (Vosuna, de Mutorieis Gracky p. 394. 
ed. Westermann ; Fabridos, MNiotn. Onee, 

3d. 578.) L. S. 

APURODi SiUS, a scolptor, a native of 

Tralles hi Ly<fia, who is supposed to bare 
lived in the first century of the Christian rcra. 

He is mentioned by Plmy as one of the artists 
who decorated the palace of the Cassars on 
the Palatine hill, :it IJnm;'. w ith sdme of its 

finest statues, (i'iui^, JJt^t, i\uL xxxvi, 5.) 

R. W. jun. 

APHTHO'NIUS, CA4>d<(v4«s),of AimocH, 
to whose name is nsnally annexed the title of 

'* The Soj lilst," was, as that title indicates, a 
Greek teacher of rhetoric His extant works 
enable ns to fix Us plaee in the series of the 

ancient rhetorical writers. He and Thcon were 
the most eminent among those who derived 
their system from the school of Hermogenes ; 

and it is thus ascertaine<l that he belonged to 
those times of literary and phiiofiophical decline 

irliieh succeeded the age cf tne Antoninei. 
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Uncertain^ nrevails, however, in regard to 
every other ftct in the history of Aphtliouius, 
excepting only the place of his birth, which 
was Antioch. Several persons of the name 
are mentioned by Greek writers of hiter 
times, especially the ecclesiastical historians ; 
but there are not satisfactory reasons for 
podtivdy identifying the Bophist with any of 
those persons. Even the age in which lie 
lived is doubtful However he preceded the 
end of the fourth century of our sera, since 
Libanius uses that division of the " Pro- 
gymnasmata ** of which Aphthonius is una- 
uimoosly pronounced to have been the in- 
ventor. On the other hand, this date is 
not contradictory <rf a eoqjeetnre, otiberwise 
plausible, which supposes Aphthonius the 
Sophist to huvt been the same person who, as 
Philostorgius relates (iii. 15. edit Gothofiredi, 
p. 51. and note p. 160.), was celebrated at 
Alexandria for his learning and eloquence, 
and who, adhering to the Iklanicbscan heresy, 
defended his opinions nnsnccessAiliy against 
the Arian Aetins, and died of mortification 
immediately after his defeat. If this story 
really refers to the rhetorical teacher in ques- 
tion, he lived under Constantiosand Constans, 
in the middle of the fourth centurj*. 

Declamations and other works ascribed 
to Aphthonius (among which was an Art of 
Rhetoric^ liave perished. There still exist 
two of his writings : his " Tlpoyvnydurfuira" or 
" Rhetorical Exercises;" and his " Mvdoi" a 
collection of forty Fables. The Fables, short 
sketches in tbe manner of £sop, and partly 
derived from Phaidrus and other sources, 
are neat and terse, but have no peculiar 
merit The Pro^;ymnasmata held far manj 
centuries a prominent place in the prevailing 
systems of rhetorical instruction. The work, 
like dmt of Theoo, which bears the same 
name, was founded upon the Progymnasmata 
of Hermogenes ; and the treatises of the two 
disciples, being believed to be better exposi- 
tions of the master's principles than that 
which he himself liad given, not only gradu- 
ally superseded his work, but in their turn 
found commentators and improvers. The 
treatise of Aphthonius was especially popnlar: 
there are extant nearly as many Creek scholia 
upon his one work as upon all the works 
of Hemogencst andLatm translations and 
commcntarie?? were heaped npon him till tho 
middle of the seventeenth century. To what 
merits Aphthonius owed this general prefer- 
ence it is not now very ea^ to cUsoover. He 
is infimor in real talrat both to Hermogenes 
and to Theon. He possesses neither the 
fjngnlftr subtlety and tine taste of the former, 
nor tlie practical good sense which in die 
latter continually struggles against the fetters 
imposed by a shallow ajud erroneous theory. 
But he bad an excellence of style which fairly 
I entitled him to approbation so long as the 
higher classics were unknown. In the matter 
of his wctdt, liluwiae, time irere tiro points 
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(neither of them very important) in which 
he had a ehiim to originality. The first of 

these was a ver)- small matter, but one which 
■ seemed otherwise to the ptdantsof tlie Lower 
Empire. In the system of Hermogenes, as 
well as in that of Theon, (who probably, 
though not certainly, precedinl Aphthonins), 
the Exercises prescribed to the rhetorical 
Student and represented as embracing all the 
Itinda of argumentative eompMition, were no 
mora than twelve. Aphthontus increased 
the number to fourteen, by no more abstruse 
proeess than that of dividing the head ** Proof" 
unto the two heads of " Proof Ci^nfirmative " 
and " Proof Refutative ; " and the head 
" Encomium " into the heads " Encomium " 
and " Dispraise." His second improvement 
was this ; that for the incidental iUnstrations 
(chiefly derived from other writers, and often 
merely referred to), which had been used by 
his predecessors, he snhs ti to t ed elaborate ex- 
aiiipli's composed by himself, which indeed 
nuike up a very large part of his work. 

The Progymnasmata of Aphthonius went 
through a large number of editions in the 
course of. the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; the earliest was that which was 
contained in the Aldine Rhetores Greeci, 
Venice, l.'iOS, foh Latin translations of the 
work, each as usual borrowing from the 
preceding^ are those of Cattaneo^ Escobar, 
Kodolph Afi^oola, Harbart, and Daniel 
Heinsius. The Fables have been frequently 
printed and translated since their first pub- 
lication in 1.597, several of their appearances 
being in editions of the TKsopian fables. E<li- 
tions including Iwth the surviving works of 
the author are the following : 1. " 'A(f>9oylov 
lSo<puTrov npoyvfiydtTfiara Kol MOAm : Progym- 
nasmata, Francisco Scobario Intcrprete, Fa- 
bula; nunc primum in liicem prolatte : apud 
llieronymum Commelinum, " Ueidelbeig, 
1597, 8vo. 2, 3, 4. Reprints of this edition, 
Paris, Cramoisy, 102(1, IfU-^, and l(i()0. 12mo. 
In Yriarte's " Catoiogi Codicum Maauscrip- 
toram GrsMomm Bibliofheess Ibtrilensis," 
are the Prooemium and chapters 1. and 9. 
of the missing " Ars Rhetorica " of Aphtho- 
nius ; and the same work is entered by Dr. 
Ilanel, of Leipzig, in his "Catalogus Librorum 
Manuscriptorum," as existing in MS. in the 
public library at Basle. 
• The most correct as well as most re- 
cent edition of the Greek text of Aphthonins, 
with the only complete collection of his anno- 
tators, is in the " Rhetores Grseci " of Walz, 
9 vols. Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 18S»-S6. 
In vol. i. p. 55 — 126, are the Progymnas- 
mata ; in vol. i. p. 127 — 136., is an anonymous 
epitome of them ; in vol. ii. are the following 
sets of scholia on them: (1.) p. 1 — 68., the 
anonymous scholia previously published in 
the second volume of the Aldine Rhetores 
Grasci, attributed by Benonard and others to 
Fhasbananon, by Westermaiui to XNno* 
pater, and by wals to Ibodmns FlanodeB i 
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(2.)p. 09 — 80., the Prolegomena of Ooxopater; 
(3.) p. 81 — 564., a most elaborate series of 
commentaries and illustrative examples, by the 
same writer, called " Rhetorical Homilies;" 
(4.) 565 — 684., anonymous scholia older than 
the tenth oentiu^. (Westermann, Gefckichie 
der BereeU$amkeit m Orki^eidand taut Rom, 
1 s-r?— .•!•)., i. -J^o— 234.; Fabricius, Jiihliotheca 
Gneca, ed. Uorles, vi. 94 — 97.; Belin de 
Rallu, Bbloire CriUqw de VEloqumndim 
les Ortetf 1813. iL 398— 48a; WalSpas above.) 

W S 

APHTROD, R. DAVID (lITOWe in 

a German Rabbi, who wrote a commentary 
on the " Sepher Hachasidim " [Chasiis 
Sasickl], which was printed with that work 
at Frankfort on the Main, a. m . 5484 (a. d. 
1724) in 4to (Wolfias, Biblioth. Hebr. iv. 
803.) ('. p.ir. 

APIAN. PETER and PHILIP, lather 
and son, mathematieians and astrooomers of 
the sixteenth century. Their real name was 
Hienewitz, latinised into Apianus, often .Ap- 
pianus.* Peter Apian was bom in 1495 
(\'ossius has l.')()o) at Leissniir in Misuia, 
and died at lugolstadt, April 21, 1552. No- 
thing is known of his life except that he was 
patronised and ennobled by the emperor 
Charles V. and that he taught mathematics 
at Ingolstadt in th<' ];itter part of his life. 
He had also a printing press of his own, and 
several of his works are *'ex offleinA AjMani." 
Perhaps there has been some confusion be- 
tween works printed at his press and those 
written by himself : probably the **Iii8crip- 
tiones SS. Vetustatis, &c." Ingolstadt, 1534, 
mentioned! by Delambre, and the "Anti- 
quitates Europae," and " Descriptio Pere- 
grinationis S. Pauli," attributed to him by 
Teissier, were either by other authors of the 
same name, or merely printed at his press. 
Dr. Hutton has set down in his dictionary, as 
works aetnally written by Apian, the list 
which he announced as contaiuin? his intended 
publications in the " Astronomicou Cscsa- 
reum." 

Apian was at one time a writer tmlvusallj^ 
read. This distinction he owes mostly to his 
work on Cosmography, a treatise of mixed 
astronomy and geography. It is now re- 
membered by its containing, for the first 
time, the suggestion for finding longitude by 
the distance of the moon from a fixed star, 
wliidi is Bov die principal aMOiod used A 
sea. The fin* editioD of tlie ** Goamograr 

* Tyc'i" Hrah6, who has preserved I'h.Apian's letter 
herein.ifter noticed, rails him Appian throughout ; but 
ju Tycho Bralie's printer spclft Vhilippus, tlie (irst 
time it occurs in this name, with three pt, the au- 
thority ii Mmewhat weakened. 

t We have since found that thii work U br Matlhev 
Potcr Apian ( Lipeniuc). Teisiier, to mead the ra attar, 
speaks of " Intrrlptione* Orbls," in which be wat 
helped by Dart. Aniantius. Rut this work is " Bart. 
Amantii et I'et. Apiani Anticiiiitate* et Descriptionet 
Kiiropir," Inirolstadt, 153-<, tni- Apian Iwinu probably 
till- one of this article. 'I'hcrc is also Trt Apiani et 
Bart. Amantii ItooiauK Antlquitatei," IngolUadl, ISM. 
>) 
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phia was printed at Landshut in 1524, 4to. ; 
tlMS Kutlior reprinted it "cumObserratioiiilras 
multarum Eclipsium " at Ingolstadt, 1 .530, 4to. ; 
it was edited by Gemma Frisius^ Antwerp, 
1 529, 4to., and this edi t ion w its of^en reprinted ; 
Antwerp, 1533, 1540, 1545, 1550, 1564, 1574, 
1584, 15SG ; Antwerp, 1544 and 1581 (in 
French); Paris, 1551 and 1553; Antwerp, 
1592 and 1698 (in Dutch) ; Antwerp, 1575 
(in Spauisli) ; and very likely in other places 
and languages : all the above are in quarto. 

Apian's edition of Purbach's "Theorice 
noTie msnetamm" appeared at Ingolstadt 
in 1528. At the same place, in 1532, " cx 
0& Apiani," appeared his " Quadrans Astro- 
nmniens,'* a desoription of a new astronomical 
quadrant. Apian was the inventor of many 
instruments, none of which are now in use. 
At Ingolstadt in 1533 appeared the " Ho- 
roscopion Generale," a work which, from the 
long title given by Lalande, seems to be 
purely astronomiea], tkough the word Jtoros- 
rnpinn might give a suspicion of astrology. 
At lugolstiult, 1533, iblio, appeared the 
** Folium Populi," a description of a species 
of sun-dial. Also at Ingolstadt, 1533, folio, 
** Introdnctio Geographica in Vemeri Anno- 
tationes .... adjuncto Radio Astronomieo 
containing, besides Vemer's notes 
and Apian*8 upon them, a haHSn translation of 
the first hook of Ptolemy's Geography, with 
the description of Apian's astronomical ra- 
dius, and a letter of Regiomontanus. At 
Niimberg, 1534, folio, appeared the "Instru- 
meutum Primi Mobllis," the description of an 
instrument which really amounts to a table of 
sines, and was reprinted at Niimberg as late 
as 1641, folio, under the title " Instroinentum 
Sinnum seu l^imi Mobilis." Both the ** In- 
troduetio fleographica " and this one contain 
tables of sines to every minute, which, with 
the posthumous tabtos of R^pomontanua, 
printed in the same year, were the earliest 
tables of sines printed : Apian says they arc 
of his own calculation. At the end of the 
" Instrumentnm ^imi Mobilis " was printed 
the treatise on astronomy by Geber, to which 
the preservation of that writer is due. At 
Kiimberg, 1641, appeared the " Organum Ca- 
thdieum," a woA cv winch we know nothing, 
except that Lipenius places it in his list of 
works on the quadrature of the circle : nor 
do we know on what grounds it is attritrated 
to Apian. 

But the most remarkable work of Apian is 
the *' Astronomicon Csesarenm," Ingolstadt, 
1.540, atlas folio, a work for wliich Charles V. 
is said to have given the author three thousand 
crowns. In the same year, also at Ingolstadt, 
was puhlished an e-xi)lanation, " Griiudliche 
ausleguug des liuchs A&tronomicon Casareum 
und seiner btstrumenten." Were it only as 
a rare specimen of typography of the atlas 
kind, this work woiUd be remarkable. It is 
an attempt to reduce astronomical computation 
to mechanical work, by means of those re- 



▼olving paper planispheres which have only 
lasted to our time in the flrontispieces of hooks 

on the use of the globes. We allude to the re- 
volving paper circle by which the relative 
times of the day at different places are found. 
Such planispheres not only form the slajjle 
of the " Astronomicon Ca?sareum," but are 
several times introduced in the " Cosnogra- 
phia," and we conjecture that Apian was the 
inventor of them. Those in the former work 
are beautifully illuminated. But a still more 
remarkable circumstance about the ** Astro- 
nomicoit OflMareum ** is its containing observe 
ations of the comet of 1531, which now hears 
the name of Uailey, who could not have sus- 
pected that' the comet of 1607 and IMS wis 
periodic, if he had not had the evidence Of its 
appearance iu 1531 which was furnished hy 
Apian. The work was so scarce, even in the 
time of Halley, that he had to make much 
search for it : the only copy we know of 
in England belongs to the Astronomical 
Society. The work also nientions the fact of 
the tails of comets being always turned from 
the sun, and it was generally beUered Aat 
Apian was the first to notice this phenomenon : 
but Delambre pointed out that m the treatise 
on homocentrics of Fracastoro, printed at 
Venice five years before Apian's " Astrono- 
micon," the same thing was mentioned as 
true of four different comets. Apian enjoyed 
a very high reputation, and not undeservedly : 
many attempts were made to draw him from 
Ingolstadt, but the Bavarian government 
always succeeded in preventing hi«n from 
wishing to leave their service. 

Philip Apian, the son, was bom at In- 
golstadt, September 14th, 1531, and died at 
Tiibingen in the end of 1589. At hisftther^s 
death, being then not twepM--or)p yc^v^ old, 
he was appointed to the chair of maiiieiiiatias, 
vacated by that event. By order of Prince 
Albert of Bavaria he began a description of 
that principality in 1554, which was published 
in 1570* at Ingolstadt, "Phil. Apiani Ba- 
varia in Libri Formam redacta, in Tabnlis 
XXIV." He travelled m Italy, and was re- 
ceived doctor of medicine at Bologna In 1564. 
In 1 568 he became a convert to Protestantism, 
and was obliged to quit Ingolstadt in con- 
pr 1 111 tice. He retired to Tiibingen, where he 
obtained a chair of astronomy and geometry. 
He published at Tfibmgen (1586, 4to.) " De 
Utilitate Trientis Astronomici, instrument! 
uovi." Delambre mentions a work of his, 
" De Cylindri Utilitate," which is perhaps the 
last wilii a wrong title : and Teissier attributes 
to him "Dialogus de Geometrite Principiis" 
and " Liber de Umbris." TydiO Brahe ("De 
Nova Stella," p. 643.) has preserved a letter 
of his on the new star of 1572. (Delambre» 
Mog. Uiu»» and Mcf/en Age ; Teissier, Eloget 

* Tciuiei' sajrs 1667tKnd LIpeniut has alio a book 
with a G«roiaiii0tl^ «• XXIV. BaraiteiMlAiMttiifiria,*' 

1569. 

Xi 
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det SvHuu; LaUmde, BiUiograpidt Adrtm,; 
Ltpeniai, BiiUoduea Pkihm^tieOt Av.) 

A. De M. 

APICA'TA. [Se»anu8.] 

A PI CIUS, the name of three Romaiw who 
have been sometimes confounded. 

1. The first Apicirs is mentioned only by 
Atlienrcns, -who calls him simply "a certain 
Ai>icius, " and says (on the authority of Posi- 
donius) that he was the cause of the exile of 
Kutilius Rufus (b.c. 92), and that he surpassed 
all men in luxury and profligacy. ( Athenaras, 
lib. iv. cap. 66. p. los. ; Posidouius, B^quia 
DoctrituBt ed. Bake, Leiden, 1810.) 

S. The second, Marcus OABtVBCorGA* 
Mi s') Arncirs (the most famous of the tlirt'o) 
lived at Rome about the begiomiigof the Chris - 
tian $n% under Aogastns and Tiheriiu. He 
is mentioned by several ancient authors, who 
have jireserved numerous anecdotts respect- 
ing him, some of which, however, are so very 
sinpriilar (and almost incredible) that out' is 
almost tempted to believe that they were told 
of him in joke. It is siud hy Athenscus 
(and Siiidas ooplos and repeats the sforv,) 
that he passed great part of his time ai Mia- 
turnaj, in Latium, on account of the excellent 
shell-fish (KoplSfs, probably lobsters) that 
were found there, but that, having heaid that 
very large ones were to be had on the coast 
of Libya, he set sail thither without delay. 
Upon his approaching the land, several fisher- 
men, wlio had already heard of his intended 
visit, came off in boats to the vessel with some 
of their finest lohstert} hwtwben Aineiittsair 
that they were inferior to those of Mintums, 
and was assured that no finer were to be 
Ibund in Libya, he ordered the pilot imme- 
diately to sail back to Italy. He ? qKandered 
immense sums in procuring the niu«t expen- 
liTe delicacies frmn all parts of the world ; 
invented certain cakes which were called 
after his name, Apicia ; and funned gas- 
tronomy into a scienoe. A work was written 
by Apion, the grammarian, entitled TTepJ 
T^j 'AwiKiov TpvcpTis, '* Ou the Luxury of 
Apicius," and his name has become prover- 
bial for ^ttony both in ancient and modem 
times. The story of his death is hardly 
credible, and yet rests on such evidence that 
it cannot reasonably be doubted. It is men- 
tioned hy Seneca, that after having spent upon 
his culinary dainties one hundred millions of 
sesterces (sesierttum mUlus) that is (reckoning 
with Hossey, *• Ancient Weights and Money," 
&c., the mille nuninii, or sestertitmi, to he 
worth, after the re^ of Augustus, seven 
poonds, sixteen riUllinga, and tiiree pence), 
about seven hundred and thirty-one thousand, 
two hundred and fifty pounds, he became 
overwhelmed witii debts, and was thus forced 
for the first time to look into liis accounts. 
He found that he would only have ten million 
of sesterces (^sestertium centies) remaining 
after paying off his debts (or about seventy- 
three thousand one hundred and twenty- five 
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pounds), upon wliich he put an end to his lift 

by poison rather than be obliged to live on <?uch 
a pittance. The story is repeated, with a 
slight variation in the figures, by DionCassius; 
and Martial has made itthesuhject of an epi- 
gram. (Athenscus; Suidus; Diun Ca^!;iuj», lib. 
Ivii. cap. 19. ; Seneca, GmsoL ad Helv. cap. 10. ; 
Martial, Epig. lib. iii. ep. 22.; and other ancient 
authors referred to by the commentators on 
these passages.) 

3. The third penon of the name of Apicxdb 
is said by Atheneeus (and by Scudas, who 
copies the passage,) to have sent to the em- 
peror Trajan during the Parthian war (a. d. 
114—1 16), at a time when he was many days 
distant from the sea, some fresh oysters, 
which he had learned how to preserve with 
extraordinary skill. (Athensus, lib. I cap. 
13. p. 7. ; Suirl:; sub voc. 'Otrrpea.) 

A treatise on cookery is still extant under 
the name of " Caelius Apicius," which, how* 
ever, is generally considered to belong to 
none of the three persons mentioned above, 
but to be the work of a later age, to which 
the author prefi.xed the attractive name of 
" Apicius." It consists of ten books, to each 
of whieb is prefixed a Greek title, intimatittg 
more or less definitely the sut^ect of its con- 
tents. The first is called 'EviM«Aifr, "The 
Careful ;'' the second, SofWfrfjmjs, or 'ApriJirrTyy, 
"The Carver/' or " The Baker the thiid, 
Kriwovpos, "The Gardener; the Ifonrdli, 
Uav^fKrnp, "The All-receiver;" the fifth, 
'Otnrpior, ** Belonging to Pulse ; " the sixth, 
Tpo4^s, or rather "htpowvrif^ •*Of Flying 
Animals ; " the seventh, noXurcXTjr, " The 
Expensive ; " the eighth, T«T^irow, " The 
Quadmped$''ihe ninttw eAamrv, **The 8ea^ 
and the tenth, 'AAtf " The Fisherman." The 
work is written in Latin in a somewhat bar- 
barous style ; from its subject-matter it is pro- 
bably little read ; and its whole value arises 
from its beiog the onljr ancient treatise on the 
culinary art that is stiU extant. 

The first edition was printed at Milan in 
149S, and is &aid to be very scarce ; Sir Mai-k 
Sykes's copy (now in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxfiyrd) was bought in 1824 for 10/. 5s. ; 
but this edition is said by Bntnet to have 
been sold abroad for thirty francs, and twenty- 
one francs. An elaborate description of it is 
given by Dr. Dibdin in his Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana." It is a small cpiarto volume, 
consisting of forty-two leaves, and printed in 
Roman characters. The tide is, '* Apienu in 
He Qtinquiiuirid the col [ V f " Tmpressum 
Mediolani per magistrum ijiiitcrmuia Sifpterre 
Jiotfiomageiuem Anno dni. Mcccdiexaaevuu 
die XT. mcnsis Januaiii." It has been snp- 
posed that there wa.s a Milan edition anterior 
to the present one. of the date of 1490 ; but 
this (says Dibdin) is clearly proved to be 
fictitious, and the edition printed at Venice 
by I^rnardinus Venctoai 4t(k, without date 
(but probably 1500), is now agreed to be this 
imagined anterior one. The work was re- 
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printed four times in the sixteenth century ; 
fratthe next edition ynsrOx mentioning was 

Martin Lister's, printed hj Powycr, London, 
1705, Sro^ which is now very i-are, as only 
one hundred and twenty copies were ptrinted, 
and which ^ras repu1)n.slie(l hy Almeloveen, 
with some additions, at Amsterdam, 1 709, 8vo. 
The last edition is that by J. M. Bemhold, 
Markt-Breit, 1 787, Svo. (printi'd %\ itliout place 
or date), with a new title, at Baireuth, 1791 ; 
and again at Aospaeh, 1800 ; this was in- 
teiult'd ;is the forerunner of a larger edition, 
which, howtjver, has never appeared. The 
work was translated into Italian and pub- 
lished at Venice, 4to. 1516 : and there is a 
little volume on this snbjeet by J. H. Dierbach, 
entitled " Flora Apiciana," Heidelberg, Svo, 
1831. (Dibdin, Bibliotheca SpenceriaMO, vol. i. 
p. 248 — ^250. J Schweiger, Uandbm der Cku- 
8-isch. Dibliograph. ; Ebert, Bibliogm^^ Diet ; 
Brunet, Mamel du Libraire.) W. A. G. 

APIN, JOHANN LUDWIG, was bom 
on the 20th of November, IOCS, ul Ho- ' 
henlohe, in Franconia, where his father was 
a minister. He early in life evinced an 
attachment to letters, altlioiigli his father had 
few means of enabling him to pursue them. 
He, however, went to Altorf, and there 
commenced the study of medicine, and soon 
found himself involved in difficulties for the 
want of nMmey. Under these circumstances, 
he commenced giviufj^ private lessons to the 
younger students of the University, and was 
also engaged 1^ Meyer the printer as cor- 
rector of the press. By these means he not 
only obtained a livelihood, but saved enough 
to enable him to take his degree in medicine 
in 1690. He was shortly after appointed 
physician to the city of Herrspruck, in the 
territory of Niirnlicrg, and in Hj'J'J M-as 
elected a member of the College of Phy- 
ncians of Niimberg. Ftevions to his gra- 
duation he made several contribntions to 
medical literature, and wrote a work on 
flittalenee, which was published at Altorf 
in 1G87, entitled "^olus, sive Disquisitio 
Physico-pathologica de Flatibus," 4to. His 
inaugural disputation was on fldntbg. In 
1697 he published a work on the epidemic 
fevers of Herrspruck and its neighbourhood, 
with the title •* Febris Epidemics;, Anno 
1694 et 1G95, in Noricse Ditionis Oppido 
Herrspriieeeiisi et vicino Tractu grassari 
dcprehensa^ tandemque Petechialis reddito: 
histories Relatio." JNiimberg. In this work 
he gives a description of several cases of 
fever, with the trea i i i t adopted. He was 
one of the first to try the hark of the casca- 
riUa as a sobstitnte fbr the emdmn or Jesuits' 
bark, against the use of whidk the Gorman 
physicians long maintained a prqudice. The 
oascarilta, alChoo^ still mwm used in medi- 
cine, did not supplant to nny great extent 
the use of the cinchona in fevers. 

Apin was elected a member of the 
Let^dine Academy, under the name 
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of Nonus, and several medical and sur- 
gical cases, -with remsrics, were contrio 

buted hy him to the Transactions published 
b^ that body. In 1702, the cliair of phy- 
siology and surgery at Altorf having be- 
come vacant, he was invited to fill it. lie 
accepted this post, but he only filled it one 
year : he was carried ofiF by a fever on the 
28th of October, 1703. In 1 702 and 1703, he 
published at different times five dissertations 
on the vital |iirin€iple, and a " Progrumma de 
Utpupyia Hippocratica." These, with his 
inaugural disputation, and a dissertation on 
the origin of the difference of temperament 
in man, were repubUdied after his death, in 
1 7 1 8, by his son, under the title •* Fasciculus 
Dissertationum Acadeniiearuin." Svo. lie 
also left behind him a manuscript on inter- 
mittent and other fevers, vfaieh was edited by 
Gcetz, and published in 1726, with the title 
" Collectanea de Febribus proscipue inter- 
mittentibuB." Apiu was a diseiple of Stnhl, 
I and assisted Coetz in a work entitled " Scripta 
istahlii," which gives an account of the writ- 
ings of Stahl and his contemporaries. The 
subject of the present article wa.<; the father 
of Sigismund Jacob Apin. (Eloy, JJiction- 
naire deMidecine; Adelung, Supp. to J ocher's 
AUgem. Gfkhrten JLexiem; Mangetus, liib. 
Script. Med.) E. L. 

APIN, SIGISMUND JACOB, was the son 
of Johann Ludwig Apin, and born at Herrs- 
pruck, near Niimberg, on the 7th of June, 
1693. He studied at Altorf, and took liis 
master's degree in 17 la. In the year 1720 
he became Inspector of the ilumbei^ 
Alumni ; iu 1 722, professor of logic and meta- 
physics in the Gymnasium at Niimberg ; 
ra 17S6, a member of the Aeademia Natuna 
Curiosorum, and in 172D rector of the school 
of St iEgidius at Brunswick, wliere he died 
on the 24th of March, 1 732. His principal 
works are — l."Disputatio de Regula Li 'bi;i.'' 
Altorf, 1715, 4to. 2. "Uistoria naimalis 
de Veritate Scriptura) Sacrje Testimonium 
perhibens.'' Ahorf, 1717, 4to. 3. " Obscr- 
vationes de X..oricis linteis Veterum cum 
I novo Loricarum Invento." Altorf 1719, 4to. 
4. *' Sleditatio de Incremento Physices per 
Medicos facto." 1720, fol. 5. " Anonymi 
nothiger Unterriclit, die Griechische Sprache 
auf cine leichte Art zii lernen and 2U leh- 
ren." 1720, 8vo. An endarged edition of 
this work was published in 172G, in 8vo. 

6. *'VitfiB et Effigies Pro-Cancellarionun Aca- 
demis Aborfintt.** Nttmberg, 1721, 4to. 

7, '* Dissertatio de quibusdam nondum cditis 
Epistolis J. Camerarii." Niimberg and Al- 
torf, 1724, 4to. 8. " Vitae Professorum Phi- 
losophiffi Altorfinorum." ■Niirnbcr!', 1723, 
4to. 9. "Glossarium novum ad ^Lvi hujus 
Statum adomatum." Niimberg, 1728, 8vo. 
10. " Anleitung, wie man die Bildnisse be- 
riihmter und gclehrter Manner sammeln soil.** 
Numberg, 1728, Svo. 11. " Oratio de 
jBdificiomm aaerorum, qu«e vulgus Cosnobia 

I. 2 
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▼ocat, iaSoholaspuUicasMatatione." Bruns- 
wick, 17S0, 4to. He Bho edited, 12. <* J. J. 

Grynaei Epistolae LXVI ad C. A. JuHum, 
cum vita Grynaei et Scholiis." itumberg, 
1718, 8vo. 13. J. Facciolati Orationes X 
de optimis Studiis, cum Praefatione. Leipzie:, 
1725, 8vo. 14. C. G. Schwarzii Carmina, 
eoUeeta et edita. Frankfort and I^ipzig, 1728, 
8vo. A comploto list of this author's works 
may be collected from tlie authorities cited 
below. His life, wi itten by Reusch, was pub- 
lished at Hclmstadt, in 1732, 4to. (Jocher, 
AJlyemeines Gelehrten Lexicon ; Adelung, 
Supplement to Jocher ; Grosses vollstdndiges 
Univeraal Lexieoitf Supplemeat) J. W. J. 

A'PTON. [Amov.] 

A rif)y CAirr«v), sumamed PLISTO- 
^iCES {TrKturrovlK-nSf which Suidas mis- 
takes for the name fbr Apion's fikther), 
the son of Posidonixis, was a Greek gram- 
marian, and lived in the reigns of Tibe- 
rim, Caligula, and Claudius (a. i>. 15—54^. 
He was a native of Ej^^ypt, and his name is 
suppose<l to have beeu derived from the 
Egyptian god Apis : it is incorrectly mritten 
by some of the Eatln writers Aj)pion, perhaps 
by a coiifiLsiou with the Roman name Appius. 
Though bom in Oasis, he called himself an 
Alexandrian, because he had heea educated 
at Alexandria by ApoUonius, the son of 
Archibius, and by Didymus, aud also because 
he had received the freedom of that city. 
From Apollonins and Didymns he imbibed a 
strong love for the Homeric poems, and he 
devoted himself to the explanatioa of them 
-with soeh nccem, that when, in the reign of 
Caligula, he made a journey through Greece, 
the cities which he visited conferred their 
lireedom upon him, as an honour due to his 
as;;ociation with the name of Homer. This 
took place, perhaps, on his way to Rome, at 
the head of an embassy wUdt the Alexan- 
drians sent to Caligula, to complain of the 
Jews in their city (a. d. 38). It is not im- 
probable, hoireyer, that Apioa may have 
gone to Rome as early as the reign of Ti- 
berius, whom we know to have been ac- 
quainted at lea-st with his fame ; and Suidas 
expressly says that he taught at Rome under 
Tiberius ana Clandhis, and that he -was ibe 
successor of Tlieon, the grammarian. Per- 
haps, therefore, he was still at Rome (or he 
may have been at Alexandria during a tem- 
porary absence from Rome) when the Alex- 
andrians sent this embassy, and the influence 
he had acquired there may have led them to 
place him at its head. The Jews of Alexan- 
dria sent a counter embassy under Philo. Of 
the result we are not informed ; but it appears 
that Apion, who is known to have been bit- 
terly hostile to the Jews, and wlio wrote 
against them, used every efiFort to excite the 
hatred of Caligula against the Jews by re- 
presenting that they neither set up the em- 
peror's image, nor swore by his name. Apion 
continued to teach in iUmie in the reim of 
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Claudius. In the manner of his death his 
antagonist Josephns traced a peculiarly snit- 
able retribution for his saneasms upon the 
rites of the Jews. 

Apion is said to have been an eloquent 
man, and possessed of extensive and varied 
learning, much of which, however, was cer- 
tainly of a most triTial kind. His actreme 
laboriousness procured for him more than 
one epithet, such as fio^Oos, aud wtpttpySraros 
ypa/jLHariKciy. He was one of the vainest of 
men. He used to say that he conferred im- 
mortality on those to whom he dedicated any 
of his works. He put himself on a level 
with Socrates, Zeno, Oleanthes, and other 
soch men, and c on gr a tulated Alexandria that 
she had such a citizen ; at least, if we may 
believe Josephus, who adds that it was need- 
ful for him to bear ▼itness to himself^ since 
in the eyes of all other men he was regarded 
as a bad town-crier, and corrupt both in life 
and speech. It iras probably on account of 
his loquaciousness and vanity, that the 
emperor Tiberius applied to him the epithet, 
cijmbahim muitdi. 

His chief grammatical writings were on 
Homer. Besides his lexicon to Homer, 
{\iitts 'OuYipucat), the remains of which are 
thought to be incorporated with the Homeric 
lexicon of ApoUonius, the son of Archibius, 
he niade a recension of the text of Homer, 
which was esteemed the best in existence; 
andhevrote other works on the poet him- 
self and on his writings. The trifling cha- 
racter of much of the matter contained In 
these irorks may be imagined from the 
statement of Seneca, that Apion supposed 
that Homer designedly placed two letters in 
the first line of the Ihad, to describe the 
number of his books on the Trojan wars. 
He appears to mean the nv of the word nvvw, 
which represent the number forty«eight He 
also wrote a work on the language of Rome, 
(ire^l T^s 'P&f/xaiK^s 5ia\4icTov). He appear;;, 
from the testimony of Suidas, to have com- 
posed works relating to the history of several 
nations {leropla Kork (Ovos') ; but of his his- 
torical works we have only the titles of those 
on Egypt, on Alexander the Great, and on 
the glutton Apicius. In his work on Egypt 
(A'tyinrrioucdL), which consisted of five hool<s, 
and contained an account of every thing which 
was remarkable in the country, he made 
several statements opposed to the Jewish 
scriptures, and attaeits on the Jewish reli- 
gion. He also irrote a special -work against 
the Jews (xard 'Iciu5atW $ip\os'), in answer 
to whicli, aud to the attacks of other writers, 
Josephus wrote his two books " On the Anti- 
quity of the Jews" (we/>l t^s t£v *lovSalwy 
apxeu<!>T-nros), ■vh'ich are, from this circum- 
stance, also entitled " against Apion" (wori 
*Amo>vos). Josephus's second book contains 
all that we know of the work of Apion. 
Pliny mentions a work by Apiooi, ** l)e Me* 
taUio& Discipline." 
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Only a few fragments of Apion's writings 

are preserved, of ■which the largest riTf the 
stories of Androclas and the Lion, and uf tho 
Dolphin near IKogettretaia, in Aulus Gellius. 

It is not known -whether this Apion is the 
same -whom Suidas jueutiou** as a writer of 
epigrams. 

(Saidas, subTOC. 'Airfcur, 'Ayiprris, arrriKdSst, 
a<pdLpayoff Tply\-nva ; Gellius, v. 14., vi. 8. ; 
Seneca, Epist. 88. 34. ; Pliny, //^^■^ J\'(if. 
Prolog., XXX. 6., xxxi. 18., xxxii. 9., xxxv., 
Eknehug^ 86. $ 14., xxxvi. 17., xxxti). 
19.; th emeus, vii. 294., xv. GfO ; Josephu.«, 
On the Antiquity <^ the Jewa^ iL ; Jewish An- 
ttgvceMv, xTiii. 10 ; Jmtiii Ujurtjr, CohorlaHo 
ad Grtecos, 9. ; Clemens Alexandrinns, 
Sbwmla, i. 138. ; Eusebius, Prceparalio 
EvtutgeUca, x. 10. ; Tatian, adversus Grcpcos, 
44, 59. ; Volloi.sin, Prolegomena ad Apullo- 
nium; De Burigny, aur Apion, in Mi'woirrs 
de PAcad^mie d" Inscriptions, xxxviii. 171. ; K. 
Lehrs, Qurfntiimcs Kpiccv, i. ; V s'iii -, de 
Uistoricis GrtBcis, p. 234, edit. Wchtennaun ; 
Fabncioi^ B^UutAeoa CfraeOf ed. Harles.) 

P. S. 

APITZ. [Albbecht of Thuringkn.] 
APOCA'UCUS, or AFOCHAUCIIS, 
ALE'XIS, ('Air<}((cwKor, aeoording to Nice- 
phorus Grcgoras, and 'Air6xa»»tos according 
to Cantacuzenus) was grand duke of the 
Byzantine armies daring the reign of John 
Fuseologus, and the regency of John Canta- 
cuzenus. John Ciintacuzeniis. whost? history 
is the chief source for the life of Apocaacus, 
was once the Aiend, and afterwards the rival 
and mortal enemy of Apoeaucus. Nicephorus 
Gr^oras, the other source, however un- 
fiivonrable his opinion of Apocancos may he, 
judges with moderalioii, and docs not show 
that hostile disposition to Apoeaucus of which 
there occur so many instances in Cantacuze- 
nus. Nicephonis Gregoras is equally mo- 
derate with regard to Cantacuzenus, though 
he hated him wr personal and rdigions mo- 
tives. 

Alexis Apoeaucus ^as bom towards the 
close of the fourteenth century, but neither 
the year nor the place of his birth is known. 
According to Cantacuzenus (i. 4.) he was of 
a pood family; but the same author aLso tells 
US that he was of low origin (i. 23.), and, in 
another passage (iii. 18.), that he had heen 
a slave of Andronicus Asanes, the son- 
in-law of Cantacuzenus. Nicephorus Gre- 
goras (xii. 9.) also says that he was of low 
origin, and that he had been brought up in 
poverty. However this be, he became early 
connected widi John Cantacuzenus, and he 
took an active part with him in the conspira- 
cies of Andronicus III., the younger, against 
his graodfather, the emperor Andnndeas II., 
the elder. Andronicus III. having ascended 
the iliroue iu 1328, rewarded the ambitious 
zeal of Apocaacus by conferring upon him 
several high dignities, civil and military. He 
hecame high chamberlain, paymaster-general, 
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and sometimes also he was invested widi a 

command both in the army and navy. But 
he obtained no great success as a commander, 
and both Cantacuzenus and Nicephorus Gre« 
goras reproach him with tunidity. On the 
accession of John Pala;ologiis, the son of 
Andronicus III., the younger, in 1341, John 
Cantacuzenus, who was regent by virtue of 
the will of the late emperor, conferred upon his 
friend Apoeaucus the high dignity of grand 
duke, or conunander-iu-chief of ail the By- 
santine forces ; and Andronicus Palseologus, 
tht soil in-law of Apoeaucus, was appointed 
maguus stratopedarcha, or general and com- 
mander. The appointment of a timid man 
to the highest mili'nry post seems at first to 
be surprising, but it shows the ultimate views 
of Cantacuzenns, who aspired to uncontrolled 
povver either as regent, or as emperor, and 
who saw his army iu the hands of an imwar- 
like man with less fear than in those of a 
bold and experienced general. Cantacuzenus 
was nevertheless much deceived: he had 
conferred great authority upon a true Proteus 
in intrigues," as Nicephorus Grcgoras calls 
Apoeaucus, " a man who slept and spoke little, 
who was always thinking and active, and 
whose imagination was fertile in schemes 
for turning to some profit the knowledge and 
I experience which he liad acquired ; an am- 

ibitious man, who was profoundly versed in 
history, and who admired nothing more than 
the marmer in which Octavianus Casar got 
rid of his rival Autonius." Cantacuzenus 
was completely outdone hy Apoeaucus, and 
hence that acrimony towards his former 
friend which he shows through the whole 
coarse of his History. 

It has been already said that John Canta- 
cuzenus had been appointed regent, and 
the guardian of John Fidieologafi. A jxx-aucus 
resolved to seize the government. With this 
view he persuaded the dowager empress, 
Anne of Savoy, to claim the gucirdianship as 
her natural right ; and by showing a forged 
letter of the late emperor to the patriarch of 
Constantinople, John of Apri, he convinced 
the old and ambitioas priest that he had like- 
wise been demgnated as guardian. Vo sooner 
had these two persons begun to act conform- 
ably to their secret views, than Apoeaucus 
advised CantaonsenBS to reign in his own 
name, and Apoeaucus suddenly made 
c<Mnmon cat^ with the empress and the 
patriarch. Cantacuzenus, who was absent 
from Constantinople, was declared an enemy 
of the state, his fortune was confiscated, and 
his aged mother was thrown into prison. 
Under these circumstances Cantacnzentis as- 
sumed the imperial title, but he considered 
himself only as joint emperor [John Canta- 
cuzenus], and he respected the right and 
title of his imperial pupiL Beaten on the 
banks of the Melas, and pursued by the 
forces of Apoeaucus, he fled to Servia ; and 
the usurper awinnMN! Ilie title of emperor. 
L 3 
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The history of the ensuing civil war, during 
which tbe t\vo rivals bad recourse to foreign 
alliances with the Senriane, the fiolgarianE, 
and the Turks, belongs to the reign of John 
Cantacuzenus. The contest was doubtful. 
The chief theatre of the war was Thessalj 
and Macedonia. ApoeanenB lost the town of 
Thessalonica ; his armies were defeated ; two 
of hi« sons went over to Cantacuzenus ; and 
a fhird was killed hy the inhabitaiita of Thes- 
saly. But his cause was not lost ; and he 
hastened to Coustautinople tu prepare for a 
new campaign in 1347. One day when the 
usurper was oocupled in inspcctinp a pri^^on 
where several partisans of liis rival were con- 
fined, he imprmk'iitly ventured among them, 
leaving his guard behind him : all at once 
the prisoners rushed upon him and murdered 
him before he could utter a cry. They cut 
his head of^ and showed the mutilated corpse 
from the wtdls of the prison to the crowd 
which had thronged round the tower to see 
Apocaucus. At the si^ht of the head of their 
master, the people, with Greek Tersatility, 
called out the name of John TaTitacuzenus, 
and the contest was finished. (Cantacuze- 
nus, iii. 88. ; Nicephonis Gregoras, xiv. 10.) 
But this long and bloody war prepared 
the way for the capture of Constantinople 
by the Toika, and the ftll of Ae eutem 
empire. 

Cantacuzenus says that God had deprived 
Apocaucus of his reason, hnt this is ridi- 
culous. Nicephonis Gregoras says that he 
■was gifted with uncommon talents, and that 
if he had employed them for the canse of 
truth and justice, he would have been an 
ornament of the Roman (Greek) nation. But 
having turned to wickedness, he could only 
he compared to Stratocles of Epidaurus, who 
was a good performer on the note, but not a 
good man. Apocaucus was not only well 
versed in history, but also thoroughly ac- 
quainted with meificme. In the royal library 
at Paris there is a Byzantine MS. containin>^ 
the greater part of the works of Hippocrates, 
and two pictures in one, representing Hippo- 
crates and Apocaucus. Hippocrates sits 
on the right of Apocaucus, on a chair 
called hemicyclus, imder a canopy, holding 
a pen in his right hand and an open book 
in his left Apocaucus, clad in the dress 
of a grand duke, sita oa a square chair or 
catbMlr;!., under a canopy, and behind the 
chait tiiere stands a boy holding a book in 
which Apocaoent leemi to retA, On the 
wall under the canopy over the chair of 
Apocaucus there is this inscription " Mc7as 
Aou{ i 'aWkowoj;" and over Hippocrates, 
also on the wall bmeath the canopy, there is 
this inscription ** *lmoKpdT7)s Kotos" and in 
the middle of the eanopy there are some eba- 
racters somewhat resembling the arrow- 
headed eharaeters and which seem to hare a 
cabbalistical menninj?. These pictures are 
accompanied with a, long Greek dialogue in 
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Iambic verse between Hippocrates and Apo- 
caucus, who pay great compliments to one 
nnntlier for tbueir medical knowledge. This 
d. aogue and the Uthographed copy of the 
pictures are contained in the Bonn edition of 
JNicephorus Gregoras. 

The history of Apocanensis not contained 
in Lebeau's *' Histoire du Bas Empire," w hich 
finishes with the end of tbe reign of Andro- 
nicns IIL The account of Gibbon is vague, 
and even more rhetorical than usual. (Can- 
tacuzenus, esj)eciaily lib. iii. ; Nicephorus 
Gre^^oras, viii. — -xiv.) W. P, 

.A l'(I'-MA NTKS ('ATTOi^tarTT)?), an ancient 
Greek physician, wlio appears to have been a 
follower of Erasistratus, but of whose lifie 
nothing else is known. His date is rather 
uncertain, but as he is mentioned by Galen 
in conjunction with Straton, who is supposed 
to have lived in the third century before 
Christ, he probably lived about the same time. 
He is (pioted by Galen as having brought 
forward several ridiculous objections against 
the practice of blood-letting. (Galen, De 
Vena Srrt adv. Enukb-, cap* 2. torn. xi. 
p. 151. ed. Kuhn.) W. A. G. 

APOLINA'RIU8CAin»A«w^*0, wAPOL- 

LTNA'Rirs, CLAUmUS, SAINT, whose 
Latinised name is APOLLlNA'lilS, was 
bishop of HiBBAPOun in Phryipi, in the 

second century of our sera. Various eccle- 
siastical writers speak of him in terms of 
high commendation. Theodtwiet (fTar. FbA, 
lib. iii. c. 2.) says that ** he was a man worthy 
of praise, and that he added profane learning 
to the knowledge of things divine." But 
nothing is known of his life, and his name is 
mentioned in ecclesiastical history, chiefly 
because he wrote an Apology or defence of 
Christianity, which he presented to the 
emperor Marcus Antoninus, and which Jerom 
{Dc Viria lUttstribus, c. 26.) calls an " ex- 
cellent book." As die work has perished, it 
is impossible to discover what was its par- 
ticular subject. The exact date of its com- 
position is nowhere stated, but Eusebius 
{Hutor, Ecckt. Ub. iv. c S6.) speaks of it 
at the same time that he mentions the 
Apology which Mclito, bishop of Sardis, 
also presented to Marcos Antoninus. He 
.says that Melito and Apolinarlus were living 
at the same time, but not that they presented 
their apologies together. The dates for 
iSIelito"s A J K) logy, according to various autho- 
rities, arc A. i>. 1 70, 1 75, 1 77. The passages in 
Jerom (Chronicon) and in Photius (5<6- 
liotheca. Cod. xiv. p. 12.), fnvn wliich it has 
been conjectured that Apoimanus was a 
native of Hicrapolis, may only mean that he 
was bishop of that place. It is however 
certain that he lived m the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus. Kusebius in his Chronicle, at 
the eleventh year of Marcus Antoninus, and 
Ae one hundred and seventy-first of onr 
Lord, says, " then flourished Apolinarius, 
bishop of Hicrapolis." That Apolinarius 
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lived beyoad this date is also certain. Ac- 
cording to Tbeodoret (//r/r. Fnh. lib. i. c 
21.) he wrote against those Encratitcs who 
were called Severians. That heresy, ac- 
cording to the Chronicle of Eiuebius, began 
in 172. Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory (lib. iv. c. 27.) says that Apolinarius 
wn^e against the heresy of Montanus, when 
that heresy " was making its first appear- 
ance." The heresy of Mootanns began about 
A. D. 171. Eu.sebius (lib. v. c. f).) also 
says, that Apolinarius mentioned in his 
-writings tlie nuncnloiis victory irhich 
Marcus .\ntoninus obtained in the year 171. 
He does not ^cifv the work, but it may be 
oonjeettited that he means the Apology. 
The words of Serapion quoted by Euscbius, 
(lib. y. c. 19.) " I have sent you the writ- 
ings of the most blessed Claudius Apolina- 
rius, ■w'ho was bishop of Hierapolis in Asia," 
show tliat Apolinarius was dead in a. d. 211, 
as Serapion himself died in that year, aceord- 
inp to the Chronicle of Kusebius. It is said 
that Apuliuurius assembled at liiera polls a 
council of twenty-six bishops, which excom- 
municated Montanus and his principal fol- 
lowers, (Labbeus, Concilia, torn. i. p. 599.; 
StfHodicon Vetus, inserted in Fabricius, 
liiUiotheca Graca, torn. »i p. 362. ed. 
Harless.) 

Nothiuf!: remains of the writings of .Apoli- 
narius except some fragments, and the ge- 
tmineness of these is questioned. Besides the 
three works already mentioned, he wrote the 
following : — 1. " Five Books against the 
GentUes.** 2. "Two Books of Truth.** 3. 
" Two again.st the Jews." Nicephorus nih 
iv. c. U.) is the only authority for this work, 
as though it is mentioned in the text of the 
printed editions of Eusebius (Valesius, iiott\ 
lib. iv. c. 27.), it is left out in the principal 
manuscripts of that passage. 4. A work on 
" Piety." VhoU\\f,{Bibliotheca, Cod. xiv.) is 
the only author who mentions this work. 5. 
There are two fragments preserved in the 
preface to the Pa.schal, or as it is often called, 
the Alexandriaa Chronicle (p. G, 7. ed. Du 
Cange, Paris, 1668), wlilch the auUior of that 
chronicle professes to quote from a work of 
Apolinarius, which he calls " A Discourse on 
Ea.ster " (^v Tttpl toD Ylaffxa. \6'f<f). The 
single testimony of this anonymous author, 
who is eonjeetored to be a imter of the 
seventh century, is not considered sufficient 
by Lardncr and Tillemont to prove that 
Apolinarius was the andior of a dtsoonne 
upon Errstrr ; but Gallandius, who has printed 
the fragments in his " Jiibliotheca Patrum " 
(torn, t p.680.>, shows that he was the author 
of them. Tillemont and Lardncr are mis- 
taken in the opiniuu that Apolinarius wrote 
" Letters " against the Montanist heresy ; 
they hare mistranslated the word ypdfifMTOy 
which occurs in the passage of Eusebius 
(Histor. Eccles., lib. v. c. 19.), which means 
"writings " (Vahna\i8,BiUiotkeeaGreeea,tiaia, 
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vii. p. ICO. note h h, ed. Harless). These are 
the only works of Apolinarius which ara 
7ncntioued; but Eusebius says that he wrote 
many. Photius commends his style, and 
Jerom (£//. 83. al.84. ad Magnum), says that 
he showed in his works " the origin of the 
several heresies, and from w hat sects of the 
philosophers they had sprung.** .Tillemont 
proves in note 2. p. 140., that it is a mistake 
to attribute to Apolinarius the extract from 
a discourse against the Montanists, which 
Eusebius has given in his " EcclMiastical 
History " (Uh. c. 1 6, 1 7. ). Gieseler ( Text- 
Book of Ecclesiastical Histon/, vol. i. p. <».'). 
English transition) says that fragments from 
Apolinarius Claudius are printed in the "Sttpd 
.... (h r^y 'OnrdTtvxoi', published at Leip- 
zig, fol. 1772. Ruuth published the frag- 
ments of Apolinarius in ms'^ReliquisBsaene,** 
vol. i. p. 147, Oxford, 1814, 8vo. (Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Graca, torn. viL p. 160. ed. Har- 
less ; Tillemont, Mimoireg pour aenrir i 
VHisi<iirt' Kcclisiustiiiuc, &c., torn. ii. part 3. 
pp. b9— y2. 139—141.268—270.; Lardner, 
Tlie Credibilitij qftke Qotpel HUtory, part. 2. 
ch.28.§ll.) C. J. S. 

APOLINA'RIUS CkicoXivipioi) or 
APOLLIN A'RIUS, whose Latinised name is 
APOLLINA'RiS,presbyterof Laomcea in 
Syria, was bom at Alexandria in Egypt 
From Alexandjia Iiu ^"^nt to Bervtus, 
where he taught grammar, aud afterwards to 
Laodieea, where he married, and oontinued 
to teach grammar. He was made presbyter, 
and his son, who was also called ApoUuarios, 
a reader. The son became at loigUi bishop 
of Laodieea. The history of the son in liis 
earlier years is mixed up with that of the 
father. The son is generally considered the 
author of the Apollinarist heresy, but Socrates 
attributes the heresy to the father as well as 
to the son. The yarions accounts of the 
origin of this heresy are the following In 
Laodieea tliere was a lieathea sophist named 
^^phanins, with whom the two Apolinarii 
were very intimate. The younger Apoli- 
narius studied under him for some time. 
Theodotus, bishop of Laodieea, commanded 
them to break off their connexion with 
Epiphanius, but the Apolinarii would not 
obey their bishop. One day Epiphanius re- 
cit^ aloud a hymn which he had written in 
honour of the heaOiai god Baodbus, and ac- 
cording to custom, before he began, he bade 
all who were not initiated in the mysteries of 
Ae god to retire } but neither Ae Apolinarii 
nor the other Christians who w*ere present 
went away. When Theodotus heard of this 
he pardoned the others who were laymen, 
but he publicly reprimanded the Apolinarii 
and separated them from the Church. They 
did penance for their fault, and were restored 
to communion with the Church. But they 
continued to associate with Epiphanius; and 
George who succeeded Theodotus, aboot the 
year 335, as bishop of Laodieea, exconunnni- 
I. 4 
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CiAed them both. The resentment, says Socra- 
teir v^eh the younger ApoUnurius felt at this 
disgrace, and the confidence which he placed 
in his eloquence, led him to invent the heresy 
to which he gave his name. Such is the 
atoiy of Socrates {Uiatior. Ecdea. lib. iL c. 
46.). But from 8(M{omen (Hiator. Eedet. lib. 
vi. c. 25.) it appears that this was not the 
reason which led George to excommunicate 
them. CSeorge, the bishop, wu b Mfini* Arian. 
Athanusius, the great opponent of tin Arians, 
came to Laodicea in the year 349, aud seeing 
the great abilities of the younger Apolinarins, 
lit' conceived a strong regard for him, and 
they associated together. Giiorge pretended 
that ApolkMUrius had violated the canons in 
holding communication with Athanaslus, and 
he excommunicated him. George at the 
same time alleged, as a further jnatifleation 
of the act, the event which had ocenrred in 
the life-time of Theodotus. Sozonieu is here 
speaking only of the son. 

It is impossible to decide what works 
were written by the elder Apolinarins, and it 
is probahle that he is tlie author of sonic of 
the writings which axe generally attributed 
to tbe son. The emperor Jnlian published 
an edict (a. T). 3r)2), forhid'lMiL: tli'- (Christians 
to read or teach the Greek authors. Then, 
says Socrates ( Httior. Eeda. lib. iii. e. 16. ), 
the two Apolinari' ^ crc very useful to the 
Christians ; the elder -vvrote a grammar in a 
Christian form* and put the books of Moses 
into heroic verse, and all the other books of 
the Old Testament into various kinds of 
metre, used by the Greek poets. The younger, 
who was an excellent writer, put the Gospels 
and the apostolical doctrines into dialogues 
after the nuumer of Plato. Sozomen ( Hiator. 
Eccles. lib. v. c. 18) says that "Apolinarius 
of SjTia" wrote on this occasion the Jewish 
Antiquities in verse, to the reign of Saul, in 
fbar-and-twenty bocdcs, giving to each book 
Ae name of a Greek letter, as Homer bad 
done. He also wrote comedies in imitation 
of Menander, tragedies in imitation of Euri- 1 
pides, and lyric poems after the mamier of 
Pindar, tak i r :\\\ his subjects from Scripture. 
Sozomen seem^ here to be speaking of the 
Son. Among the poems of Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus is a tragedy, entitled XpiVroy itierxuv, 
( " Christ sufiering," ) which some liave sup- 
posed to have been composed by one of the 
Apolinarii on this occasion, hut it is probable 
that this tragedy was not written by Gregory 
or by either of the Apolinarii. (Fabricius, 
Bibliuiheca Gr(eca,^f^m vi m, p. 587. ed.Harless ; 
Tillemont, Mimoh ts pour .scrvir a VHiHtoire 
Eediaiastique, ^c. tom. viu part 3. p. 1067 — 
1075, ed. of Brussels ; Lardner, The Credi- 
biUtjf of the Gospel History, part ii. c. 95.) 

C. J S 

APOLINARIUS i^hnoiitwiiuos,') orAPOL- 
LINA'Rin8,wbo6e Latinised name is APOL- 

LINA'RIS, bishop of Laodicea in Syria, 
was the son of the Presbyter. ApoUnarius 



I the younger tauglit rhetoric at Laodicea 
white Theodotus was bishop ot that city, 
consequently before a. d. 335. It has been 
questioned whether he was ever a bishop. 
Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and some 
others merely call him ApoUnarius of Laodi- 
cea, but tiie tesdmony of Jerom (D» Vrri* 
IHustrtbiis, c. 104., and also in his Chronicon, 
p. 186.x and of Bufiaus (^Eccka, Hiat, lib. ii. 
c 20.), is suffiment to piwre that he was 
bishop of Laodicea in Syria. He was bishop 
in the year 362, at the latest, if he is " Apoli- 
naritis the bishop" who sent deputies to the 
council of Alexandria, as the council was 
held in that year. He died in the reign of 
Theodosius the Great ; he was alive in 881, 
and died probably soon after this date, cer- 
■<ainly before 3y2. Epiphaiiius iu 37 G or 377 
calls him " an old man," and " a venerable 
old man," and Suidas says that he lived in 
the time of Constantius, and Julian the Apos- 
tate, to the reign of Theodosius the Great, 
being contemporary with Basil and Gre^r^." 

Apolinaritis was a man of great abilities 
and learning. He was elo(iuent, subtle, well 
versed in philosophy and the knowledge of 
tiie Gre^s, and wrote with great fectUty tm 
all subjects, s<t that as St. Rasil of Oaesarea 
says m a letter written in 377, ho had 
filled tbe whole world with his booiks. He 
also knew Hebrew. In the earlier part of 
his life he did good service to Christianity 
by his various works in explanation or 
defence of the Scriptures, and he was 
highly valued by all the defeuders of the 
orthodox fiuth, especially by Athana.sius, St. 
Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Serapion. 
It is diihcuit to iix the time when ApoUnarius 
began to propagate his heretical opinions. 
It seems that he was suspected as early as 
373, but he was not openly charged with 
heresy till 377, when BasU, who in 376 
(^Epia. 79.), doubted whether he was guilty of 
the errors imputed to him, wrote strongly 
and openly against him. In 377 Epiphanius 
calls the Dim(srit» heretics, who he says 
were ApoUmarists. Attianasius, who in 369 
wrote several pieces against his errors, does 
not mention ApoUnarius by name. Although 
the enor of Apolinarius tonehing the incar- 
nation was condemned in .'562 T)y the c( inu ;! 
of Alexandria, and by another council held at 
Rome, apparently in S76 (Holstenius, Cot- 
lectio Rortnnct, t. i. p. 181. Sec), yet he was 
condemned by name for the first time in the 
year 378> by A council held at Home. The 
sentence was confirmed by a council at Alex- 
andria in the same yeax, and by the a'cumeuical 
council of Constantinople in 381. This last is 
the year in which Theodoret says that Apoli- 
narius declared himself openly the head of his 
party, "having till then endeavoured to hide 
his impiety." By a law dated the 3d of 
September, 383, the ApoUinaiists and other 
heretics were forbidden to hold any assembly 
within or without a town, or to appoint a 
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bisllop (Bwronius, .38.$. § 36.). On the 2l8t 
of .Janimry of 384, Theodosios ordered that 
all the bishops and ecclesiastics of their sect 
should be banishtMl from Constantinople, as 
irell as the Arians. Afterwards they obtained 
permission to liold assembfies, hat aoother 
law, (loth !March, HSS) naming the Apol- 
linarists alone, forbids their holding any 
assembly, baring ecderiastics and bishops, 
and even remaining in the towns (CWex 
Tbeodosianm^ lib. xiii. p. 121)., lib. xiv. p. 
ISO, Lyon, 1665.)* Sozomen says that Theo- 
dosius put in force this last article ai^ainst 
the leaders of Apollinarists, and thus 
aCt^iped tbe p f og rc s s of the sect After the 
year 416 they were reduced to a very small 
number, and began to be confounded with 
the Eutychians. The emperor Mardan in 
4:).') declared that the Eutychians were Apol> 
linariiitij, and subjected the Entychians to all 
the edicts which had been passed against 
the others (Labheos, ConeiUot torn. iv. p. 
886, 887.). 

What opinions -were held by Apolinarins 
is now a matter of dispute. It seems to be 
certain, diat Apolinarhu denied the perfect 
humanity of Christ. He allowed that Christ 
had taken flesh and the sensitive soul i^vxH), 
bnt he denied ^t he had the rational soul of 
man(i'o5s); the -word or Divinity supplied its 
place. " He said that God the Word became 
flesh by taking a body and soul (\^ux^), not 
a rational hut an irrational soul, which some 
call sensitive and animal " (Theodoret in 
bis Heretiad Fabk*, lib. w. c. 8.), "for the 
mind {vovt) was superfluous, God the Word 
being present." (lib. v. c. 11.) Apolinarius 
himself allows this in a letter presented by 
Iieontios of Byzantium ULiaernu Fravdu 
ApoBinarixtarutn, in the S^iofft«a Pofhnn, 
Lyon, torn. ix. p. 71'2.). " We confess, not 
that the Word of God, which was in the pro- 
phets, came to a boly man, bnt that the word 
itself was made flesh, :i Munlng not a human 
and mutable mind (mens), which is led cap- 
tive by base thoughts, but a divine nind, ini^ 
mutable and heavenly." He seems to have 
derived this error from the writings of the 
New Platonista. Phrtiniu, instance, was 
of opinion that man was made tip of three 
things, a body, the vegetative faculty, and 
the rational ; and that these three things were 
different. The opinion that our Lord had no 
rational soul was also entertained by the dis- 
ciples of Apolinarius, Vitalis, Jobius, and 
Vaientinus, who were all bishops. They ar- 
gued that two perfect things cannot make 
one tiling ; Christ could not have a.ssumed 
the sLoful and condenmcd soul, else he would 
be B sinner ; they eonld not reeognise in 
Clirist two natnres, opposed the one to the 
other, and separated (avqpnipii'ac) without 
any union or dependanee on eaeli other. To 
the Catholics they said, " If Christ pot on 
the perfect man, you are man-worshippers ; " 
bat Gr^^ory of Nasiasnu answered, ** If 
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I am a man-worshipper, you are flesh- 
worshippers" (Gregor. Naz. Cnrmin. 146. 
p. 247. c; Orat. 51. p. 742. c. Compare 
Orat. p. 748. b. c). Rufin says that 
Apolinarius first began by asserting that 
Christ had taken only tbe body, but that he 
afterwards allowed that Christ had also taken 
the animal sooL This account is supported 
by Marina Hereator, by Augustin, and ap- 
parently by Epiphanius. A ugostin generally 
divides the followei*s of Apolinarius into three 
classes ; those who aUow no soul at all to 
Christ, those who take fVom him only the 
reasonable soul, and those who say that his 
flesh was not taken from a woman, but was a 
part of the divinity changed into flesli. (Xm- 
gu&tin, De Doiio Perjieueraniiig, c, xxiv.) Other 
heretical tenets are attributed to Apolinarhis 
by contemporary writers, but there arc some 
fragments of his works in which he denies 
them. These tenets are: 1, That the body 
of Christ was of the same substance or 
horoousian wilih ibe divinity. This is con- 
demned as ** great madness " by Apolinarius 
in a passage preserved by Leontius {Biblio' 
theea Patnm, t. ir. p. 2. p. 1031. c), and by 
his disciple Valentinus (f7;. p. 1035. h.). 2. 
That his deity suflered. Theodoret (i>ia- 
logux, iih) reckons Apolinarius among those 
who held that the Deltj' was incapable 
of suffering. 3. That the body of Christ 
came down from heaven ; but Apolinarius 
denies this. 4. That the divine and human 
nature were confouoded in Christ. Apolina- 
rius denies this (Theodoret, Dialogutt ii*)* 
Some or all of these opinions arc attri- 
buted to Apolinarius himself by Gregory 
of Nazianzus in his letter to N«»ctarius of 
Constantinople, written about the year 385, 
and Gregory quotes as a voucher a work of 
Apolinarius (Ad Nectarium, Orat. 46. p. 
722.), as also docs Gregory of Nyssa, who 
attadks them in his long work against ApoU- 
narius, published by Zaccagni in his *' Mo- 
uumenta Vetera," Rome, 1698, p. 123 — 287. 
Th^ are mentioned by Athanasius in bis 
treatise against the Apolllnarists, written in 
372 (t. i. p. 921—925), and in bis letter to 
Epictetus, bishop of Gonisth, (t i. pi. 901, &c.) 
written about the year f?71, and by Epljiha- 
nius in his article upon the Apolliaarists, 
written in 377. It has been argued that 
these opinions were only licld by various 
bodies of his followers, but Apolinariuii was 
living at the time that these works were 
written; and Theodoret says that Apolina- 
•nas used very different language in various 
works, and that his diiTcrent followers ap- 
pealed to his writings. Enough of the works 
of Apolinarins do not remain to enable any 
positive opinion to be passed, whether tliese 
tenets were really held by him, or whether 
they are consequences from bis doctrines, 
which he did not own. It is clear, however, 
that his disciples disagreed in their inter- 
pretalitni of their mastor^s writiDga. Pole- 
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mius or Polemo was the head of one party 
among them, Valentinufl and Timotheos of 

another. 

JJoth Leontins of Byzantium, who was no 
friend to Apolinarias, and Philostorgius, vho 
was an Arian, allow that lie believed in a 

consubstantiiil Trinity, and this authority is 
sufficient to decide thiiB point Uowever, Theo* 
doret rays that in some writings he spoke 
of different degrees in tho Trinity, saying 
that the ispirit is great, the Son ^;r«ater, and 
the Father greatest of all. Apolinarias held 
other opinions, which were not however con- 
sidered heretical, that souls are propagated 
from sools (Jerom, Eptgt. 78. aL 82. torn, 
iv. p. 642.), and that pood men would be 
raised up again to live a thousand years in 
Jndica, when the law of Moses would be re- 
established, ^-th the rites of oireiimclsion 
and sacrifices at the temple (Basil, J^pist, 
263. al. 74. ; Jerom, in Joel. c. iii. t. 3. pi. 2. 
p. 1364. and elsewhere). Of the numerous 
works of Apolinarius only one work has 
come down entire. 1. A Greek Paraphrase 
of the Psalms in hexameter Terse, which is 
attributed by some to tiie elder Apolinarius, 
and it cannot be decided which of tin m is 
the author. It is entitled Psaimorum 
DaTidieonun Hetaphrasis," and was first 
published by Adrian Turnebus from two 
manuscripts in the royal library of Paris, 
8to. Pans, 1558. It has been reprinted 
with a Latin version in t!i '* 1'iMiotheca 
Patrum" of Morell, Paris, 1G44, tom.xiv. 
p. 1 62—298, and in the '*BibUothcca Patrum " 
of Gallandius, torn. v. p. 3fi9, Venice, ITfiO, 
and elsewhere. 2, *' He published innu- 
merable volumes upon the Holy Scriptures, ' 
(Jerom, De Viris Ulus. c. 104.). Sojne of 
these were commentaries, and we can trace 
out from ancient writers, particularly from 
Jerom. that he wrote commentaries upon 
most parts of Scripture. Fragments of his 
commentary upon St. Luke were published | 
by Angelo Mai in his " Classic! Aoctore^" | 
tom.x. p. 495. 4to. Rome, 1827, and also in | 
his *' Scriptorntn Veterum Nova Collectio e 
Yaticanis Codicibos edita," torn. L pars I. 
p. 1 79—189. Rome, 1825, 4t0. A ftngment 
of his commentary upon Daniel is quoted by 
Jerom (ml^on. ix. t. iii. p. 1 1 14.). The com- 
mentaries of Aptdinarids ap<Mk Scripture were 
much too concise and left many difficulties 
unexplained. 3. Other fragments are ex- 
tant in the **Acta Concilii Lateranensis " 
{Concilia, tom. vi. ed. Labbe, p. 314.) and 
elsewhere ; but the author who has pre- 
served most fragments from his works is 
Leontius of Byzantium in the treatise already 
quoted. 4. The Eutychiaas attributed se- 
veral liters soBd treatises of ApoUnarios 
to Gregory Thaumaturgos, Athanasios, and 
Pope Julius. A letter written to Dionysius, 
priest of Alexandria, by Apolinarius, and an- 
other to Prosdocius by Apolinarius or his dis- 
ciple Timothens, were •ttribotod to Jiilius. 
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These letters mny be seen in Constant, " Epis^ 
tolai Romanonim Pontificimi, &c. Appen- 
dix," fol- Turis, 1721. 5. *' Thirty Books 
against Porphyry," which says Jerom (De 
Virit iUuttribuMt c. 104.) are esteemed the 
most yaluable of aU his works." This work 
> is lost, but a passage from it is quoted 
by Jerou (in Vaniel, iz. p. 594.). 6. 
" Hymns and short Psslms** (Sowmen, 
Histor. Ecchs. lib. vi. c. 25.) 7. .'\ -svork 
" On Behalf of Truth" (Sozomen, Jiutor, 
Ecdts. lib. T. c 18.). It is not clew whetli(»> 
this is the same as the work ag:ainst Porphyry, 
or different from it. Apolinarius wrote 
against various heresies. 8. ** Against the 
Manichees" (Epiphanius, ITirr. 66. n. 21.). 
9. " Against Eunomius" (I'hilostorgius, viii. 
12.). 10. "Against the Arians," and ll! 
" Origen and others " (Theophilus, Lib. 
PaacL 1. ap. HieronjTi. t. 4. p. 2. p. 694.), 
Some account of his other works is given 
in the following authorities. (Lardner, 
Credibility of Ute Gospel HmtXiry, part ii. 
ch. 95. ; Tillemont, Mimoires pour servir 
a tHistoire EccUsiastique, Sec tom. vii. 
part 3. p. 1055—1118. 1445—1456. ed. 
Hrussels ; Basnage, Historia Hetresis Apol- 
linariSf reprinted by Voigt in his Bib- 
UoAeea Heereaiologica, tom. i. fhsoio. 1. p. 
1 — nc. ; Basnape, l^hcsaurus Monumentorum 
Ecclesiasticorum, ^c. voh i. p. 226. ; C. G. F. 
WalduQS, HiKtoria Emm, torn, iii p. 120. ; 
Fahririus, BiUi'ntheett Qraeo, tom vi-i. p. 
584. ed. Harless.) C. J. S. 

A POLL AS OF GTRENE. [Apbllas op 
Cyrene.] 

APOLLINAIRE, S AINT.whose Latinised 
name is APOLLINA'RIS, was bishop of 
Valence, a towTi on the Rhone. He was prc- 
scut at the council held on the Ifuh of 
September, 517, at Espaonne, an obscure 
place, which was probably in the diocese of 
Vienne, and also at the third council of Lyon, 
held soon afterwards. He was bishop for 
I more than thirty-four years. Many miracles 
I are said to have been wrought at his tomb. 
His life, by an anonymous writer, was pub- 
lished Labbe, in his " 2(ova Bibliotheca 
Ifanascnptorum,** -vol. i. p. 689—692, and 
reprint ;1 by Mart<^ne in his ^'Veterum 
Scriptorum et Monumentorum amplissima 
CoUectio,** ToL p. 779—783. This life 
is of little importance, but it contains an ac- 
count of the principal events of the third 
coundl of Lyon. iHuknn Littraire de la 
Frarn-f. toni. iii. p. 91. 143.) C. J. S. 

Ai^OLLlNA RIS, AIJRE'LIUS, a Latin 
poet of the third century, who wrote a poem in 
Iambic verse on the life of the KniperorCarus, 
which is now lost. Cams died in the year 
283. Ntunerian wrote a much better poem 
im the same sulnect. ( Vopiscus, Numerinnwi, 
C. 11.; Histoire Litdrairede la France, tom. i. 
p. 41.5.) i\ J. S. 

APOLLINA'RIS, CLAUDIUS, SAINT, 
[AroUMABiira, Ci^auoids, Saikt.] 
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APOLLI NA'RIS OF HiEilA POLIS. 
[ Apolinaku s of Hikrapolis.] 

APOLLINARIS OF LAODICE'A, 
[ Apolinarius of Laodigba.] 

A P O L L I N A' R IS, 8AIST. [ApoiM- 

APOLLINATlfS SroCNIUS, CAIUS 

SOLLIUS, SAINT. Some manuscripts add 
the name of MODESTUS, which they place 
before ApoUinarifl. He -was born at Lyon on 

tl>c 5th of November, a. n. 4.30, hnt his family 
seems to have been originally of Auvergue, 
and was one of the most distinguished in 
Gaul. His gnindfatK?r, ApoUinaris, was the 
first of the family who embrace^l Christianity ; 
and he was pnefect of the Gauls in the reign 
of the tyrant Constantino. His father was 
tribune and secretary of state under the em- 
peror Honorius, and pnufect of the Gauls 
under Valentinian 111. His mother, whose 
name is unknown, was nearly related to the 
mother of an Avitus, who is supposed to be 
the emperor of that name, A^ilinaris rc- 
eeived an edncation suitable to bis birth. He 
was taught poetry by the poet Hoeniiis {Car- 
men 9.), philosophy by Eusebius {EpUUvi. 
1.), fema. whom perhaps he also leamea arith> 
metic, astrology, and music, which ApoUina- 
ris says are essential parts of education (Car- 
nen XA.). He acquired enough of Greek to 
translate it into Latin. But poetry was tbc 
favourite subject of ApoUinaris. Uc was alM) 
ambitioas> and he thought of rising to posts 
of honour. It is probable that he chose the 
profession of the bar. But before he obtained 
any office he married Papianilla, dangbter of 
that Avitus who was afterwards emperor. 
She brought him as a dowry the domain of 
Avitac in Auvergne, which ApoUinaris has 
described in one of his letters (^Epist. ii. 2.). 
lie was not twenty when he married, and he 
had at least four children. 

His father-in-law, Avitus, was declared 
Augustas onfhe 10th of July, 455, and Apol- 
linaris followed him to Rome, where he pro- 
nounced his panegyric in verse in the presence 
of the Roman senate and people on the first 
day of the next year, on which Avitus com- 
menced his consulship. The only reward 
which he reenved for this poem, viueh he 
wrote at the age of twenty-five, was, as he 
complains, the erection of a bronze statue, 
which was placed near the statue of Trajan, 
under the portico which led lo the Greek and 
Latin libraries. The relgu of Avitus, by 
whom ApoUinaris expected to be advanced, 
was of short duration. Before the end of the 
year 456 Avitus was dethroned by the in- 
trigues of Count Ricimer, and Majorian suc- 
ceeded him. A part of the Gaols took up 
arms to avenge Avitns, and Apollinaris -went 
to Lyon, which declared for Avitus, and re- 
ceived within its walls a body of Visigoths, 
sent by the Visigoth king, Theodoric IL The 
city was besieged by the Tlonians and com- 
pelled to sun'ender; it was deprived of its 
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privileges, iadcu with imposts, and obliged to 
receive a garrison, which was guilty of the 
greatest excesses. Apollinaris entreated Ma- 
jorian for his Ufe, and his life was spared. 
He also addressed to the emperor a suppli- 
cation in verse in behalf of his native city. 
Majorian came to Lyon in 458, and the poet 
pr( 11 i:; ed a panegyric upon him inverse 
(Carmen 5.). Msgorian granted his petition 
in behalf of Lyon ; he withdrew the garrison, 
restored to the city its privileges, and ex- 
empted it from the contributions which it 
had promised to pay. This emperor nused 
ApoUinaris, in 461, to the dignity of a count, 
and gave him same other offices about his 
OGort In 461 Kieiiner caused Majorian to 
be assassinate<i. ar: ! placed the diadem on the 
head of Severus. it appears that Apoiliuaris 
took this opportunity ttf quitting the Roman 
court, and that he passed the whole reign of 
Sevems in his domain of Avitac, occupying 
himself with literature, his domestic afiairs, 
and the society of his firiends (JS^Mtf. ii. 9.; 
Carm. S3, v. 409. 490—501.). 

Severus was poisoned by Ricimer, and An- 
themius becoming emperor in 467, ordered 
Apollinaris, who was then at Lyon, to come 
to Rome. He arrived at Rome in time to 
be present at the marriage of Ricimer with 
the daughter of Antheraius, and pronoimced 
n panegyric in verse npon the emperor the 
ist of January, 468 {Carmen, 2.}, ^themius 
made him chief of Ae senate, |Mwfeet the 
city, and after some time patrician. 

ApoUinaris had now obtained every ho- 
nour to which a private person could aspire, 
except the consulship, when he gave np all, 
and passed, as he says himself, from a se- 
cular life and the first offices of the court 
to the hiuniUty and sanctity of a bishop 
(Epist. iii. 1.). Towards the close of the 
\ ear 471, he was elected bishop of Clermont, 
thou^ not yet admitted among the clergy. 
As ue diocese of Clermont at that time 
comprehended all Auvergne, Apollinaris is 
called " Arvernorum Episcopus." With the 
change in his oondttioOf Apollinaris became 
a new man. He renonnced profane litera- 
ture, and even poetry ; he wrote verses 
rarely, and such as he did write were ge- 
nerally in honour of the saints and martyrs 
{Epist, ix, 16.). He contented himself with 
composing letters in prose, and be sought to 
form a stjie more suitable to his profession, 
less studied and more approaching to com- 
mon conversation than kft Ind used before 
{Epist. iv. 3.). He beeame a man of prayer, 
of fasting, and charity. The greatest pre- 
lates of the church in those days, St. Lupus 
of Troyes, St. Remigius of Reims, St. 
Patiens of Lyon, corresponded witii him and 
were bis friends. Most of the letters which 
he wrote after he became bishop were ad- 
dressed to men of power in behalf of the 
temporal interests of the people committed 
to lus charge. In 474, the city of Clermont 
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■was besieged by Eiiric, kinp of t'u' Visifroths. 
It suffered greatly. Winter forced £uric to 
ruse the siege : \mX the city ma distraeted 
by two factions; one partywished to abandon 
the town, another to stay and defend it 
ApolUnaris brought from Lyon the priest 
Constantius, who, by his eloquence, restored 
concord amidst the inhabitants. The country 
through -wliich the Visigoths had passed was 
entirely devastated ; more than four thousand 
Burgondians cauiu to Clermont, destitute of 
every thing. The bishop sold even his silver 
plate secretly to supply the necessities of his 
people. But Papianilla, when she heard of 
this, bought back the plate, and returned it 
to her husband. In order to implore divine 
mercy, Apollinaris now established in his 
di(K'ose the ceremony of rotations-, in imita- 
tion of St. Mamert, who had just ixLStituted it 
at Vienne in Dauphine (JS/jirf.vii. 1.). But Ju- 
lius Nepos, the emperor of the West, bought 
peace with Euric by the cession of Auvergne, 
and the Viiigotiu heeame masters of Cler- 
mont before the end of the reign of Nepos, 
that is, before the 28th of August, 475. 
ApoUinaris demanded of Euric, -who was an 
Arian, that the (^atholics, who now passed 
under his douiiuiou, should be allowed to 
elect their own bishops. Euric refused and 
sent him prisoner to the castle of Livia not 
far from Carcassone, w here he remained for 
a year. When he was restored to his diocese, 
he endeavoured to assuage the sufi'erings of 
his people under the huharlan rule. No- 
thing; is known of the last years of his life, 
except that he experienced much trouble 
from two priests who endeavotired to get pos- 
session of his bishopric, but did not succeed. 
Apollinaris died on a Saturday, which was 
the 21at of Avgost. This is the day on 
which bis memory is honoured by the church 
of Clermont, which has placed iiim among 
its saints. The chnreh of Lyon celebrates 
his festival on the same day. The year is 
uncertain, but the most ancient monuments 
and the epitaph on his tomb show that he 
died during the reign of Zeno. It is probable 
that he died in the ^ear 488, which was the 
fifty-eighth of his life and the eighteenth of 
his episcopate. His body was interred first 
in the church of St. Saturninus and after- 
wards transferred to that of St. Genes (Ba- 
silica Genesiana). The French house of 
Polignac, which is exceedingly ancient, 
reckons its descent from the brother of the 
bishop, and believes that the name of Po- 
lignao was formed by degrees from that of 
Apollinaris. When the wife of Apollinaris 
died is unknown ; she was alive in the year 
474. When her husband became a bishop, 
" it cannot be doubted," sav the Benedictines 
of St. Maur, '* that she became his sister ac- 
cording to the eanons " (Flistoire LUfraire 
de la I^rance). They bring forward no proof. 

Apollinaris wrote several works which arc 
loat. Those which are extant he puMishcd 
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himself They are : — 1. " Carmina XXIV." 
These poems appeared before the letters at 
diffisrent periods, and before ApoUinaris be- 

came a bishop. Some other pieces of poetry, 
epitaphs, and inscriptions are inserted among 
lus letters. The most remarlcable of these 

poems are the panegyrics upon the three 
emperors, Avitus, Majorian, and Anthemius. 
They are not printed in ehronological order. 
2. " Eiiistohe. ' There are nine books of 
letters, and two others are inserted among the 
verses. ApoUinaris published these books 
separately and at different periods after he 
becamfe a bishop. The last book was pro- 
bably published in 483, as may be inferred 
from the twelfth letter oi the ninth book ; but 
ApoOmaris in the poblieation of his letters 
observed no order either of subject or chro- 
nology. The literary merit of his works ia 
not great His style is tumid, obsenre, and 
affected, too full of antithesis and points. 
His metaphors and comparisons are too bold; 
many of his wOTda are uansiukl, mid some he 
coined for himself Yet there is considerable 
eloquence, tire, and conciseness in his diction. 
He excels in description. The real value of 
his works is this, that they contain historical 
facts which cannot be found elsewhere ; and 
althoi^b Apollinaris mentions the events of 
his age very briefly, yet his writings throw 
considerable light on the political and literaiy 
history of the fifth century. Gibbon and the 
other historians who treat of that period refer 
continually to him. 

Tlie editions of his works are numerous. 
The earliest appeared without any mark to 
fix the place and date of publication, with 
this title, " Caii Solii Apollinaris SIdonii Ar- 
vernorum Episcopi Opera," foUo» ISlpages. 
It is supposed to have been printed at Utreoht 
about the year T47n, soon stfter the invention 
of printing. (Nodier, Bibliothegue Sacrie, p. 
253. ; Liure, Index lAbronm ab Jnventa T^ptf 
graphia, tom. i. p. 184.) 

The first edition with date appeared at 
Milan, fol. I JllH, with a commentary by J. 
Baptista Pius. The first good edition was 
published with notes by Savarou, 8vo. 1598, 
Paris, who sent/orth a second and improved 
edition at Paris, 4to. 1609. Sirmond pub- 
lished a better edition, with valuable notes, 
8vo. Paris, 1614; it was reprinted under the 
superintendence of Ph. LahbCf 4to. Paris, 
1652. The text of Sirmond was adopted in 
the " BIbliothcca Patrum" of Lyon, in 1677 ; 
but the best copy of Sumond's edition is the 
one printed in me *' Opera Varia " of Sirmond, 
tom. i. fol. Pari>, 1' 'Ml. Both the editions of 
Savarou and Sirmond should be used. Sa> 
Taron is more anxious to display his erudition 
than explain his author; Sirmond is content 
with txplaining him. The works of Apolli- 
naris form a part of the ** Bibliotheca Pa- 
trnm " of (iailandius, torn. x. p. 463, &c. 
Venice, 1774. From the character of that 
work this is probably an excellent edition* 
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There is no Kngllsli translation ; but the ' 
recent Frencli translation, witb the Latiu 
text on tlie opposite side, by Gregoire and 
CoUombety 8vo. Paris, 1836, three vols., con- 
tiuns ft good life and introdnctioii to the works 
of Apollinaris. (Histotre Litiraire de la 
France^ torn. ii. p. 550 — 573. ; Gregoire and 
CoUombet, (Emrta de C. SeUhts ApotHnari* 
Sidonitis, &v.) C. J. S. 

APOLLINAIUS, SULPl'TIUS CAIUS, 
a celebrated grammftriftn, vbo is rapposed to 
hv.v-' In en born at Carthage, and who taught 
at Rome during the reign of the Antouiueii iu 
die second century of our era. He is supposed 
to be the author of those summaries in lam- 
bic verse which are generally prefixed to 
the comedies of Terence, headed with these 
words, "C. Sulpitii Apollinaris Periocha," 
Crinitus, iu a letter which is inserted among 
the letters of PoUtian (libbZii.ep. 22., Paris, 
1526, 4to.), says that in a yery ancient manu- 
script this inscription, " C. Snlpici Apollinaris 
Periocha," was found prefixed to these sum- 
maries, and this manuscript is the authority 
upon irhteh they arc attributed to Apollinaris. 
He wrote an epigram upon the order which 
Virgil gave that the iElneid should be burned 
after hts death. The epigrsm is extant, and 
may he found among the "Testinionia Vete- 
Tom" prefixed to various editions of Virgil. 
It consists of six, Tersest of ▼Uch tiie last two 
are the best s 

* Inrelix gemino cecidit prope Fergamos igne, 
Et panie e&t alio Troja cremata rogo.*'^ 

One of the pupils of Apollinaris waii Hcivius 
Pertioax, who fVoni a teacher of grammar 
became emperor of Rome. Another was 
Aulus Gellius, who in various parts of his 
" Noctes Atticffi" expresses a high respect for 
his master. Ue says that, when he was a 
young man (adolescentulus) at Rome, he 
attended the lectures of Apollinaris more 
frequently than those of any other gramma- 
rian (lib. Ti. e. 6. and lib. xx. c. 6. ) and that 
Apollinaris was the most leai f:i il man that he 
ever knew, ^lib. xviii. c. 4). in this last passage 
Aulus Gellios gnres a long anecdote of the 
way in which Apollinaris turned into ridicule 
a vain-glorious pretender to knowledge " by 
that kind of facetious irony which Socrates 
used against the Sophists." In another pas- 
sage (lib. xiii. c. 18.) he relates how Apollina- 
ris checked a for ward young scholar, "as was 
his custom when he rebuked, with exceeding 
placidity and mildness." Nothing remaius 
of any works which ApoDinaris nugbt bane 
written, except the epigram and the summa- 
ries of the comedies of Terence and a few 
explanations of I^tin words and phrase.%which 
Aulus GeUins has inserted in the parts of his 
** Noetes Attica^ aliwdy (pioted, and also in 
the following passages : lib. ii. c. 16., lib, iv. 
c 17., lib. xL c. 15., lib. xiL c. 13., lib. xiii. 
e. 16., lib. XT. c. &^ lib. xvi. c 6., lib. xix. 
c 13., libn XX. c 6. From ^b. xr. c. 5. it 
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appears that some letters of Apollinaris were 
extant iu the time of Geliius, In lib. ii, c. 16. 
Gellius quotes a passage in which Apollinaris 
corrects an explanation of a Latin word given 
by another grammarian named Caisellius Vin- 
dex, who wrote a work entitled "Lectiones 
anti<|ue," which was celebrated at the time. 
OeUras does not say whence he took the re- 
marks of A poll maris. (13avle, T)ictHininiiv<\ 
&C. ; Tillemont, HUtoire <Us Empireurs^ torn, 
ii p. 331., 4to. Paris, 1720.) C. J. & 

APOLLINA'RTUS QkiroWivApm), a 
writer of Greek epigrams, two of which are 
inserted in the " Analecta Veterum Poetarum 
Graecorum " of Brunck, ii. 283., and the " An- 
thologia Gneca" of Jacobs, book xi. 399. 
421. (Fabricius, BiMioAeea G^roccr, torn. viii. 
p. .586. ed. Harless.) C. J. S. 

APOLLINA RIUS, CLAUDIUS, S A INT. 
[Apolinarius, Claudius, Saint.] 

APOLLINA'RIUS OF HIERATOLIS. 

[ApOLTNARIUS of HlERAPOLIS.] 

A P O L L I N A K I U S OF L AODICE'A. 
[Afouharids Of Laomcea,] 
APOLL<yCRATES. [DioNTSitra the 

Yol:nci;h.] 

APOLLODO'RO, FRANCESCO, called 
n Poreia, an Italian punter of tihe Frinli, 

who lived at Padua about IfiOO. He wns an 
excellent portrait painter, and among many 
other portraits painted those of neariy all the 
men of letters at Padua in his time. (Ridolfi, 
Le Maraviylie del Arte, SfC. ; Lanzi, Storia 
Pitiorica, ^c.) R. N. W. 

APOLLOnO'RUSCAToAA(55a.poO,aGreek 
jurist of the time of the emperor Theodosius 
the Younger, from a. d. 408 to 450, and one 
of the commission appointed by that emperor 
to compile the Theodosiau code. Respecting 
his life nothing is known, except that he is 
mentioned in several official capacities : thus 
we know that in a. d. 429 he is called " comes " 
and " magister memoriaj," and some years 
after " comes sacri consistorii." It has been 
supposed diat he Is the same person as the 
Apoliodorus to whom some of the letters of 
Symmachus are addressed, who was proconsul 
of Africa in the years a.j>. 999 and 400, and 
who is mentioned a few years before (a. n. 
390) as " comes rei privatej " imder the em- 
perors Arcadius and Honoriua. But there is 
no evideuce that is deciMve on this point, 
{Codex Theodosianus, i. tit 1. s. 5. &c., xi. 
tit. 36. 6. 32., xvi. tit 11. s. 1. ; the second 
preface tn the Corpus Juris Anfijustiiiiaiici, 
ed. Honu ; Aurel. Symmachus, Epmt. viii. 4., 
ix- U. 48.) L. 8. 

APOLLODO'RUS, a sculptor who was 
remarkable for the great labour that he 
bestowed upon his works, and for the severity 
with which he judged them* lie often des- 
troyed his finimed statues from their failing 
to satisfy his fastidious taste. This conduct 
procured for him the name of " insanus," or 
the mad. Sitanion, a Inoihw aitist, mwie a 
hionae statue of him, in which the energy and 
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▼ioknce of his churacter were so strongly 
expressed tbat Pliny say? it wa'^ mtljer a 
statiu' of Rage than of a mun. 1* roiu the 
known date of Silanion, it is probable tbat 
Apollodorusiived about the 114th Oljrmpiad, 
324 B. c. The name of ApoUodoms is 
mentioned in the inscription on the plinth of 
the Venus de' Medici m the father of Gleo- 
menes, the maker of that statue ; Imt it is 
uncertain wlio tills ApoUodom* is. (Pliny, 
JUisU NaL xxxiv. 8.) R, W. jun. 

APOLLODO'RUS CAwXX<J«poj), a 
physiciau who is said by Pliny to have 
written a treatise addressed to one of the 
Ptolemies of Egypt giving him directions as 
to -what kinds of wine he ought to drink. In 
this work, as the Italian wiiic!» were unknown 
at the time, he particularly recommended 
those of Naspercenai in Pontus, of Oreus in 
Eubcea, of a place called Qinea, of Leucas 
in Acarnania, of Ambracia in Epirus, and, 
above all, of the island of Peparethus in the 
.^gean Sea. Perhaps he may be one of the 
two physicians mentioned by Pliny, of whom 
one was a native of Citiom in Cronis, and the 
other of Tarentum in Apulia. Perhaps, too, 
he may be the author of the work TTfpl 0ijp/a»v 
ot^n^tuda Myos, (** On Venomous Animals,") 
which b mentioned by^lian in his** History 
of Animals," Athenajus, the Scholiast on 
Kicauder, and Pliny in the Index of Authors 
quoted in his eleventh book; and which 
is sometimes attributed to Apollodorus the 
Grammarian of Athens. This is probably 
the work ([uoted by Pliny in several places 
of his ^Natural History, and by Galen in the 
second book of his work on Antidotes. 

Another physician of this name ( or possi- 
bly one of the two mentioned above) is said 
by the Scholiast ou Nicander to have written 
aworic Tle^BvTiwuv ('< On Plants"); and Athe- 
nscus quotes a trealise IIcpl Vlipittv koX 'S.re^pivwv 
(" On Ointments and Chaplets"), written by a 
person of this name, which may perhaps be 
the work quoted by Pliny in the Index to 
his twelfth and Airteenth hooks, nnder the 
title " Dc Odoribus." Of all these works a 
few fra^ents remain, and it is only from 
their SM^ect^matter that they may be sup- 
posed tr ^( !ong to one or both of the two 
physicians mentioned by Pliny. (Fabrichis, 
AwiioM. Grctca, voL p. ed. Harles ; 
'Heyne, ApoHudurus, p. 116S. seq. ; Sehweig- 
hsuser, Notes and Index Auctorum to Athe- 
neeui; Kardnin, Index Auetomm to Pliny.) 

W. A. G. 

APOLLODORUS ^ Art>AAo5a.pos). of 
AcHARNiE in Attica, a son of the wealthy 
banker Pasion, was born about B.C. 395. On 
the death of his father, in B.C. 370, Apollo- 
dorus had attained the age of twenty-four, 
and his mother, Archippe, who was an Athe- 
nian conrtesan, then married Phormion, a 
freediiian of Pasion, who was also appointed 
guardian of Pasiclcs, the younger son of 
PasiMi. The hanking husineas aa wdl as a 
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shield maanftictory, which had been conducted 
hy PiLsion. p;i«^ed into the hands of I'hormiou 
for a fixed lerm of years, and he had to pay 
an annual rmt, which was dividc>d between 
Apollodorus and Pasicles. After the expi- 
ration of this term, Apollodorus got the shield 
manufactory, and Pasicles the banking busi- 
ness, and the capital left by their &ther was 
likewise divided between them. Archippe 
died in B.C. .300, and the two brothers now 
came into possession of their mother's pro- 
perty. After ten years, in b.c. 350, Apol> 
lodorus, who was then archon eponynms at 
Athens, brought an action against Phormion 
for not having delivered up to himself and his 
brother all the property belonging to them. 
The ease was tried, and Demosthenes wrote 
the defence for Phormion {owkp topyiltovoiy, 
wliieh is still extant. In this trial Phormion 
was supported by one Stephanas and some 
other witnesses, who were immediately after 
accused by Apollodorus of having given false 
testimony. The two orations of Demosthenes 
against Stephanus still extant (jKark 2TC(^ai«v 
v«w8(i^uyTvpi«y) were written by Demosthenes 
on tliat occasion fbr ApoHodoros. Among 
the numerous suits which Apollodorus is said 
to have had, and in most of which Demos- 
thenes wrote the speeches for him, there is 
one against Nea'ra, which probably belongs 
to the year B.C. 340. The speech which 
he then delivered is likewise extant among 
the orations of Demosthenes (kotci Nfafpay). 
Further particulars are not known about 
Apollodorus, except that he twice performed 
the liturgy of the trierarchy. (The Greek 
arguuienta to the orations of Deaiostbenes 
for Phomwmf against Stephanus and Neara; 
Demosthenes, pro Phorm y . 1 , r . Pohjclem, 
p. 1208., c. Nicoslratum, p. 1247. ; ^Eschines, 
de falsa Lcgat. 50.; Plutarch, Demosth. 15.; 
Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 46.; Clinton, Fcutt 
Hellenici, ii. 440., &c. second edit.) L. S. 

APOLLO'DORUS (^AwoWd^^pos), of Ar- 
T£MiTA in Parthia, whence the ethnic adjec- 
tive 'AprejUJTew Gt 'AprffurrfvSs is sometimes 
added to his name to distinguish him from 
the numerous other personages of the same 
name^ He helongs to the period hetween 
Alexander the Great and Strabo, and wrote 
a work on the history of the Parthians, of 
which the fourth hook is quoted hy Athe> 
nrn iq In two passages Strabo speaks of an 
Ajjuliodorus of Adramyttium ('ASpo^irTTtjf^j), 
and from these passages we must infer that 
he is si)eaking of the author of the work on 
the Parthians. It is therefore now generally 
supposed that in those two passages the read- 
ing 'AprtfUTriv6s must be substituted in the 
place of 'ASp<xfivTT>}v6s. Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium speaks of an Apollodorus as the author 
of a work on Caria, which must have con- 
sisted of at least fourteen books, but it is un- 
certain if this is the Apollodorus of Artemita, 
(Strabo, ii. 118., xL 509. 519-, xv. es.*)., xi. 
516. 526. ; Athtiaanip xw, MS. ; Stephaniia 
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Bjzautius, sub voc 'A^c/dro, 'ApKdnfffoSf and 
A«yiW(b) L. S. 

APOLLODO'RUS C^woXXiSvpoi), of 
Ath£N8, one of the most celebrated of the 
ancient Greek painters, was bom at Atbens 
about 440 B.C. He -was tlic founder of a new 
school of painting, or rather he rendered paint- 
ing complete as an imitative art, by adding to 
or combitiitig with the essi ntial and generic 
style of (h'sigu which had prevailed since 
Foly^niotus and Phidiafli local colour and tone 
(;^t6opiiv Kol a.ir6xp<o<rt» (TKtai), Barlier painters 
had distinguished themselves for a certain de- 
gree of effect of chiaroscuro, as Dionysius of 
Colophon for instancet but Apollodoma was 
die first who appears to liaTe attuned that 
perfect imitation of the numerous effects of 
light and shade invariably seen in nature, 
arising from light reflected reciprocally from 
one contiguous ohject to another, which 
always partakes in a slight degree of the 
colour of the oljfeet from whicli it is re- 
flected. If we may depend upon ti c criti- 
cisms of ancient writers, the works of Apol- 
lodorus were not inferior, in this respect, to 
tlie works of the most distin^iished masters 
of modem times, iiis pictures riveted the 
eye, not on accotmt of fSbxax local colour or 
tone only, hut also for a powerful and pecu- 
liar effect of light and shade; on which 
account he acquired the surname of " the 
Shadowcr " (trKiaypdxfyos'). Apollodorus was 
the first, says Pliny, who duly proclaimed the 
pencils' honours (the style or cestrum was 
also an instrument used by the Greek 
punters), fbr he ivas the first who painted 
men and things as they really appeared (hie 
primus species cxprimere instltult). This 
coastitateid the distinction of style between 
his works and those of Polygnotus of Thasos : 
the style of Polygnotus was reprjesentative 
and generic ; that of Apollodorus -was imita- 
tive and dramatic. 

Pliny commences his sketch of the history 
of Greek painting with Apollodorus, terming 
him the first luminary of art ; but he men- 
tions only two of his paintings,— A Priest in 
the act of Devotion, and Ajax wrecked, 
both remark ahle works, not only in chiaro- 
scuro, but in invention and in composition. 
The AJax ^necked mo, in Ptiny*! tim^ afe 
Pergamnm. 

Apollodorus used to wear a Persian tiara; 
and he was in the habit, says Plutarch, of 
writing upon his pictures, — " It is easier to 
find fkult than to imitate" (ftuff^ffertd tu 
fjLoXKov fxi^L^atrai). Pliny states that Zeuxis 
wrote the same line upon one of his works. 
Zeuxis was the great rival of Apollodorus, 
and prol>al)ly did so in derision of Apollo- 
dorus, whom he seems to have surpassed, 
and apparenti^ m his own style, for Apollo> 
doms compln-nc'l that Zeuxis, upon whom 
he wrote some verses, had stolen his art 
fran him. 

A picture attrihnted to Pamphilos, of the 
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Heraclidic, Alcniena, and the daughter of 
Herenles, supplicating the Athenians when 
under fear of Eurvstheus, is said by the 
scholiast on the " Plutus" of Aristophanes 
(v. 385.) to have been painted by Apollo- 
dorus. (PliuT. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. c. 11. 
36.; Plutarch, De Glor. Athen. 2.; H^- 
cbius. sub voc. 2Kiaypa<piay.) R. N. W. 

A P O L L O D O R U S ( 'AirowSdccpo,), of 
Atukxs, a ceiebrate'd graunnarian and his- 
torian. He was a son of Aselepiados, and 
was instmcted in philosophy hy Paruetius of 
Rhodes, and Diogenes, the £abylouiau, who 
was sent, in B. c. 155, by the Athenians as 
ambassador to Rome with Cameades and 
Critotans. In grammar he was a pupil of the 
famous Aristarchus. This is all that we 
know about the life of one of the most active 
and valuable writers of antiquity. As to the 
time at which he lived, wc may form some 
judgment from the persons by whom he was 
instructed ; and in addition to this we know 
that Apollorlonih carried one of his works, 
the Chronica, down to u. c. 143, and that he 
dedicated it to AUalus II. ( Philadelphos ), 
king of Pergamus, who died in B. c. 138. 
Apollodorus therefore must have survived 
the year B. c. 148* 

Among the numerous and useful works of 
Apollodorus, only liis Bibliotheca (Bi/3\<o- 
AtJkij) has come down to us, and even this 
is not complete, as the last portion of it is 
wanting. It now consists of three books, a 
division which does not appear in any of the 
extant MSS., and was made by the first editor, 
Benedictns ^gius of Spoleta The work is 
a brief manual of Greek mythology : it begins 
with a short account of the ancient cosmogo- 
nies and theogonies, and then proceeds to the 
heroic ages of Greece. The first hook, from 
the seventh chapter, is chietiy occupied with 
the stories and legends connected with the 
jEolic race. The second contains the stories 
about the families of luachus, Perseus, Hercu- 
les and the Heraclids ; and the third book 
those of the family of Agenor, which lead the 
author to speak of the legends of Crete and 
Thebes. He then proceeds to the legendary 
history of Arcadin, I.nconiR, and Attica, 
iltre the work breaks oil m ihe history of 
Theseus, although we know from Photius, 
who had the complete work before him, that 
it also embraced an account of the Trojan 
stories, and of the return of the heroes fiom 
Troy: consequently a considerable part of 
the woric is lost. Apollodoms relates his 
stories in the plainest and briefest maimer, so 
that the work has all the appearance of a mere 
chronide of events. This has led many 
modern critics to regard the Bibliotheca in 
its present form as an abridgement of the 
original work, or as a compilation from the 
work of Apollodorus on the gods (ir<pl Qtuy). 
Various arguments have been brought for- 
ward to establish this opinion, but none of them 
seem to he conclusive. The style, if we can 
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at all speak of style in a wurk of this kind* is 
•impl^ and the anthor gives what he fbond 

in the plainp??t language, which is in many 
cases not frto from great carelessness, and 
witboat any attempt to explain or illustrate 
the mytlii. He took his accounts from the 
best sources, especially the ancient poets, 
BUell as Homer, IJesitKj, Eiiuielus, Asius, 
Cercops, Pisander, Panyasis, StesichonUt 
Fiudar, the tragic writers and others. It is 
to us the best and most useful extant work 
on Greek mythology. The MSS. are in a 
had condition, and the text was st31 more 
corrupted by the arbitrary alterations of 
Beuedictus jQgias» who published the editio 
princeps of the Btbliodieca at Rone, 1555, 
8vo. The next edition of Commelinus 
( Heidelberg, 1599, 8vo.) has a somewhat 
unproTed text. Aller Tariow other editions, 
amnnjr which we need mention only those of 
Tanaquil Faber (Paris, 1661, 8vo. ), and 
Thomas Gale in ins . tion of the "Scrip- 
tores Historia? Poetieni'" ( Paris, 1675, Svty.), 
there followed the first critical edition by 
Ch. G. licyne, in 4 vols., 12mo. (OattillgAl, 
17B2-83), which also contains a commentary 
and the fragments of the lost works of ApoUo- 
doros. An improved edition of it in 2 vols. 
Sra appeared at Gottiogen, 1802. The best 
among the subsequent editions are those of 
Clavier (Paris, isiij, 2 vols. Bvo.) with a 
learned introduction, a conunentanr, and a 
French trandation, of C. and Th. Muller in 
their " Friigmenta Historlcorum Cra'corum" 
(Paris, 1841, 8vo.). and of A. Westermann 
in his Mythographi" ( Brannsdnreig, 1S48, 
8vo.). 

The following is a list of the lost works of 
ApoUodoms, of which we possess only some 
frapments vvhicli are collected in Ileynes 
edition of the " Bibliotheca." and in Miilkr's 
" Fragmenta Historicorum Grajcorum." 

1. A '-vnrk on the Gods (""fpi 0ewi'). It 
contained an account of the pods and some 
of the heroes; with descrij)tions of festivals 
and religions rites, both in Greece and foreign 
countries. It consisted of twenty-four books, 
and was as much of a prammatical as of a 
mytholo^cal nature, for the author gave alle- 
gorical mterpret a tions of Ae mythi, which 
were mosth 1 :im d upon etymologies. The 
numerous fragments, as well as the (uissages 
of aneient imters, in which tiie work is men- 
tioned, have hecn collected by Heme (iv. 
1039—1072), and C. and Th. Miiller (p. 428 
—435.). 

2. A Tcrslfied Chronicle of the History of 
Greece (^Xpovutd or XpoviKij 2uVto{<;), which 
oompirised flie history from the fall of Troy 
t0B.a 143. It was dedicated to Attalus II. 
of Potgamus, and was written in the so-called 
comic metre, that is, in Iambic senarii. The 
statement of Suidas that Apollodorus invented 
the metre called tragiambi cannot have any 
reference to this or any other versified work 
of ApoUodoms, and is perhaps a mere mis- 
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take of Suidas, which he made in consequence 
of confounding this ApoUodoms with some 

other writer of the same name. This chro- 
nicle of Apollodorus was a valuable work« 
There is still a considerable number of frag- 
ments which are in the collections of Heyne 
(p. 1077— lOS'J) and Miiller (p. 435— 449.). 
The number of books of which the Clironica 
consisted is not quite certain ; the fourth is 
mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium ; but 
if we may refer to it a statement of Syncelkis 
(p. 349. ed. Dindorf ), it must have consisted 
of at least eight hooka. The three works 

which we have mentioned hitherto — that on 
the Gods, the Bibliotheca, and the Chronica* 
formed a eomplete history from the creation 
of the M orld to the time of ApoUodoms : the 
first treated of the gods, the second of the 
heroic, and the third of the historical age. 

3. A work on the Homeric Catalogue of 
the Ships that sailed against Troy (jrtpl NtcSy, 
or ntpt KaTa\6yov). It consisted of twelve 
hooks, and pave an historical and peopraphi- 
cal account of the people and tribes which 
took part in the war against Troy. It is 
often referred to by Stephanus of Byzantium 
and Strabo. Strabo occasionally censures 
Apollodorus for doubting the statements <rf 
Homer, or far treating them as fictitious. 
The fragments are collected in Heyne (p. 
1119— lli^r,.) and Jliiller (p. 4.-)3 — 459.). 

4. A work on Universal Geography or 
Chorography (r^y vtploSos, or ir*pl r^s), in 
the comic metre, or Iambic verse. It wan 
therefore a work of the same kind as those 
which were snheequratly written by Scym- 
nus of Chios, and Dionysius, the pcoprapher, 
whose versified geography is extant. It is 
often referred to by Stephanos of Byzantioro, 
Strabo, and others; and it consisted of nt least 
seven books. The fragments are in Heyne 
(p. 1126—1138.). Holler is of opinion that 
this wa.s not a separate work, hot formed a 
part of the Chronica. 

5. A work on Sophron (rh wtpl SiSfporos), 
which was a commentary on the mimes of 
this poet. It consisted of at least four books. 
The fragments are collected in Heyne (p. 1188 
—1142.) and Miiller (p. 561., &c.). 

6. A work on the comic poet Epieharmns 
(jtrtpi 'EiriYtipMoy). It appears to have 1. . u a 
commentary on the plavs of Epicharmus, in 
which Apollodorns expUnned the antique ex> 
pressions and words which occurred in them. 
It consisted of ten books ; but only a very 
few fragments are preanrved. (Heyne, p. 
1142—1144.; Miiller, p. 462.) 

7. A work on Etymology ('ETw/*oXo7fou, or 
'Erv^/\o7M<V«vaX consisting of at least two 
books. Numerous statements from it are 
preserved in the works of later grammarians. 
It would seem that this work is sometimes 
quoted by merely referring to a particular 
article such as vtpl Kparrjpoi or irtfl KvXlKcev, 
which some writers, and among the rest 
Heyne and Muller, regard as separate works. 
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(Heyne, p. 1144—1163.; MiUler, p. 462— 
467.) 

8. On the Courtezans of Athens (irepl tuv 
'AO^ypiTt 'ETcup£y)f apparently in one book* 
whUsh it fVequeotly referred to Taj Athenena. 
(Heyne, p. 11G3— rti •. Miiiler, p. 467. &c.) 

9. On Wild Animals (vtpik &ripiui>) is re- 
fiamd to by Pliny, Ath«BMll» iEUian, Ni- 
cander, and others (Heyne, p. 1168., &c.). 
It is, however, doubtful whether this work 
belonged to ApoUodorus of Athena» <St to 
some other writer of the same name. 

10. A work called Tpw&br Itaw^tfipwr, which 
treated probably on the manner in which the 
war against Troy was conducted. But it is 
not certain whether the work referred to 
under this name did not form a part of that 
on the Homeric Catalogue. The fragments 
are collected in Miiiler, p. 461. &c. (Fa- 
bricius, BibHoUi. Grac. iv. 287—299. ; 
Hoy ne's >4/)otfo(foru«, iv. 1035 — \]79.\ Cla- 
irier^s Introdurtiun to his edition of ApoUodo- 
rus; C and Th. Miiiler, Fragmenta Histori- 
coruoi Gruvorum, p. xxxviii — xlv.) L. S. 

APOLLODORUS ('AiroXA«»«poj), of Ca- 
BTSnrs in EuhflBa, a C<muc poet, who, ac- 
cording to Athenaeua, was a otmtemporary of 
Machon, and must therefore have 1 i \ - I luring 
the latter half of the fourth century before 
the Christian wnu He bekHiged to vb» mid> 
dU' Attic comedy, as it is called, and was one 
of the most distinguished poets of that school 
He seems to have lived at Alexandria, for it 
was there that his plays •were performed. 
They were held in very high esteem, and it 
is now established that Terence took the sub- 
jects of his tvro comedies, the Hecyra and 
Pbormio, trom two comedies of ApoUodorus 
of the same name. ApoUodorus is said to 
have written forty-seven comedies, of which 
some fragments remain, and have been col- 
lected by Meineke. It cannot in all cases be 
determined whether the ftsAments of comedies 
attributed to Apollodoms i>eIong to the Ca- 
rystian or to flu is, fur there were at least 
two Comic poets of the name of ApoUodorus, 
one die snlgect of tiiis artiele, and a second a 
native of Gela in Sioily. Suidas, who does 
not notice the Carystian, mentions an Apol- 
lodorus of Athens as a Comic poet But as 
this Athenian is not mentioned any where 
else, it is probable that hu is the same person 
as the Carystian, who may have had the 
Athenian franchise, and for that reason have 
been called an Athenian. (A. Aleineke, His- 
toria Critica Comicorum Gracorum, p. 4(»2. 
&C., where all the references to ancient au- 
thorities are collected.) L. S. 

APOLLODO'RUS CAiroAA(55a<pos), tyrant 
of Cassandria, a town in the peninsula 
of Pallene, origlnaUy caUed PotideM, which 
Ca.ssander peopled with the inhabitants of 
other towns of the peninsula, in b. c. 316. 
After having been in the hanis of several 
Macedonian chiefs for many years, the in- 
habitants were at last restored to freedom by 



Eurydice, the daughter of Lyaimachus, One 
of the citisens, named Apottodoms, now came 

forward as the champion of popular liberty, 
and pretended to be an implacable enemy of 
Ae tynnuites which were then establishing 
in many towns of Greece. With these and 
similar preteuces he induced his fellow-citi- 
xens to pass a decree by which the Athmtan 
demagogue Lachares who, after the capture 
of AUiens by Demetrius, in b. c, 296, had 
wandered about for several years, was pre- 
vented firom taking up his residence within 
tiie territory of Cassradria. After thus se- 
curing the confidence of the peoj)le, he began 
to carry out his plans : he formed a conspiracy 
widi same of his intimate friends Ihr the pur- 
pose of making himself tyrant. He Iniund 
his aissociates to secrecy and fideUty by 
a barbarous ceremony: he sacrificed one of 
his own friends, and he and his associates 
ate Ills flesh and drank his blood mixed 
with wine, as a symbol of fraternity. After 
he had accomplished his ambitious scheme, 
about B. c. 27 y, he began to display his 
cruel and avaricious character. Ho means 
were spared fbr extorting money from the 
wealthier citizens of Cassandria, and with the 
money thu.s obtained lie secured a party 
among the populace. A Sicilian of the name 
of Galliphon, who bad become ihmiliar with 
the ways of a tyrant at the courts of the 
Sicilian Qrranto, was liis constant adviser. 
Nmnbers of Gaols, who were then inT»ding 
the south of Europe, were engaged by ApoUo- 
dorus, who, by his liberal pay, n»ade them the 
ready instraments of his crimes. He thus 
acquired a power which was formidable even 
to the king of ^lacedonia. About B. c. 276 
Antigonus Gonatas directed his arms against 
ApoUodorus ; hut his arm^ having besieged 
the town for ten months without any success, 
Antigonus raised the siege and withdrew. 
But he left behind _ him a pirate named 
Ameinias, who contrived to gain tibe confi- 
dence of ApoUodorus, and then made him his 
prisoner. ApoUodorus was put to death by the 
comnmnd of Antigonns Gonatas. ( Diomims 
Siculus, Excerpt, de Virtut. et Vif. lib. xxii. 
662, 563. ; Polybitis, vii. 7. ; Seneca, Ue Ira^ 
it 5., De Bene/, vii. 19. ; Polyrcnus, iii. 7., 
iv. 6. 17., vi. 7.; -iTElian, Van'a Ht'sluricr, xiv. 
41., Htstoria Animal, v. 13.; Plutarch, De 
Sera NumiauM vmdiet 10, 11. ; Pausanias, iv. 
5. § 1.) L. S. 

APOLLODO'RUS CAiroAA(»«poi) of Cy- 
RE.vK, a (ireek grammarian, who is often rc- 
fetred to by other Oreelc grammarians and 
scholiasts as an authority for the meaning of 
certain words. Natalis Conies indeed refers 
to a work of his ou the gods, but he evidently 
confimnds Hm ApoUodorus with die cele- 
brated grammarian ApoUodorus of Athens, 
who wrote a work on the gods (Jltpi (^twy). 
(Athenseus, xi. 487.; Scholiast ad Euripid. 
On'st. 1485.; Suidas, under "AjTixpur, 0dD/x()\<$- 
Xoy, Nai/toy, ^h<tKvaat» \ Etynudogicum Mag^ 
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fMtm, under ^ftaKoxoi ; Natalia Comes, ui. 
16—18., ix. 5.) L. S. 

APOLLODO RUS ('Airo\\6Sojpos) of Cv- 
ziCfS, a general of wliom nothing is known 
bf vond wnat is giiid by Plato in his " Ion," 
that he yrm^ one of the foreigners to whom the 
Athenians had often entrusted the command 
of their armies, and under whom they had 
fought. The statement of Piato» which is 
repeated hy ^lian, if TemsTkaUe only for 
tlie conunent made upon it by Athenseus, 
who mentions Apoliodorus as aa instance of 
the malignity of Plato ; although the passage 
of the Ion," far from speaking- of Aj 'ill )- 
dorus with aay disrespect, seems to imply 
that Athens had naaon to be grateful to him. 
(Plato, /on, 541.; iElinn, Varia HiHutia, 
xiv. 5.; Athenusus, xi. 'lUfi.) 

There is another Apoliodorus of Cyslens 
Trho lived ut u mueh later time, and seems to 
have written about tlie philosopher Denio- 
critus. (Diogenes Laertias, ix, 38.) L. S. 

APOLLODO'RUS CAir«AA*»wpajr) of Da- 
mascus, a celebrated ancient architect of 
the second century A. D., and a native of Da- 
mascus. He was la fayoor with the emperor 
Tngan, fbr whom he erected many great 
works, and he had apparently the superintend- 
ence over all the architectural undertakings 
of that emperor in Borne and in other parts 
of the empire. He built, in a. p. 11.?, the 
celebrated fonun and column of Trajan at 
RomCtOfwhidl the latter still remains, and 
there are also some ruins i f tin forum. The 
column was erected to Trajau by the senate 
and the Roman people. This fomm had a 
brazen roof, which was supported upon co- 
lumns of single pieces of granite, and it was 
considered the most splendid in Rome: it 
liaa latelT been partly excavated. Apol- 
iodorus Wit also for Tri^an at Rome a 
theatre, an odeum or music-hall, a library, a 
college, the Basilica Ulpia, some baths and 
aqoednets, and most probably superintended 
the repairs of the Circus Maximus. But his 
greatest work was the immense bridge, built 
m A.i>. 105, over the Danube, in Bulgaria, 
near the point where the Aluta (Alt) flows 
into that river. Some of the stone piers 
are still standing ; the rest of the bridge w;i.s 
of vs'ood : this is evident from the small 
figure of it in basso-rilievo, on Trajan's 
column at Rome. It was destroyed (the 
wood^work only probably) by Hadrian, on 
account of its affording the barbarians 
too fireat facility for entering the Roman 
dominions. This ^i]p&t work is described by 
Dion Caasios (IxniL 13. and the note on 
Reiraar's edition), who, however, does not 
mention the name of Apoliodorus ; but it is 
assigned to him by Proeopius {De JSdif. 
Juntiniant, lib. iv.), who also intimates that 
Apoliodorus wrote a description of his bridge. 
According to Dion Cassius the bridge stood 
on twenty piers, 150 feet high above the 
foundations, 60 wide, and 170 feet apart -, and 
I6S 



of all the magniticent works of Trajan, says 
Dion, it was the most magnificent. There 

was a castle at ench end of it. 

This celebrat<;d architect fell a victim to 
the envy of Adrian, who himself dabbled 
in architecture as well as other arts. Apol- 
iodorus was, according to one account, so 
indiscreet as to speak in ridicule of the pro- 
porti<Mis of the temple of Rome and Venus, 
which had been bidlt aooording to the Aesigns 
of Hadrian : he said that if the goddesses 
who were placed in it should be disposed to 
stand up they would be in danger of breaking 
their li I l ls against the roofs; or that if they 
sLoiihl wish to go out, they could not, which 
so incensed the emperor iSbtX he banished the 
architect, and had him put to death. An- 
other story is, that as Trajan was conversing 
with Apoliodorus about some of the buildings, 
Hadrian, who was present, made some re- 
marks, ou which the architect said, " go aud 
paint pumpkins, for you know nothing about 
these matters," an affront which Hadrian 
never forgot, and avenged by the death of the 
architect when he became emperor. Apolio- 
dorus was one of the most distinguished archi- 
tects of antiquity. He is also the author of 
a work entitled UoKwpKrit ina, or " On Engines 
for Sieges," which was written at the request 
of Hawian, and to which is prefixed a letter 
to the emperor. This work is qimtrfl by the 
younger Hero in the preface to his work on 
" Military Engines." It is printed in the Col- 
lection of Ancient Mathematicians of Theve- 
not, Paris, 1693, fol. (Dion Cassius, Ixix. 
4. ; Aelius Spartianus, Hadrian, c. 10.; Fa- 
bricius, BibliotL Grac. iv. 230. ; Hirt, Get- 
chichte der Baukunst beiden Allen.) R. N. W, 

APOLLODO'RUS (CAiro\x6Sa>pos), sur- 
named Ephiuuvs, a Stoic philosophear, who 
is firequently mentioiBed by Diogenes liiertius 
as the author of two works, one on physical 
science (tuauci) and the other on ethics 
CMunf). The latter of these worics is lost % 
on the former Theon of Alexandria is said 
to liuve written a commentary, and some 
fragments of the work are preserved in Sto- 
banis. It is not improbable rli it thi - Apolio- 
dorus is the same as the one menuoued by 
Tertullian in conjunction with Chryrippus* 
The academic philosopher Apollodorns men- 
tioned by Cicero, however, is a different per- 
son. (Diogenes Laertius, vii. ys. 41. 54. 64. 
84. 102. 121. 125. 129. 135. 140.; Suidas, 
under Bfrnir; Stobseus, Ecloga Phfsica, L 
257. ed. Heeren; Cicero, De Natura Jhanaikf 
L 34.; Tertullian, 2>e Anima^ 15.) L. & 

APOLLOlxyRTJS CAwoAX^os), an 
EpicrnKAN philosopher, who wa? p.f ihehead 
of the school of Epicurus till about b. c. 84, 
when he was succeeded by his pupil Zeno of 
Sidon. Apollodorns was nicknamed Kepo- 
tyrannus iKTtwoTuj>cuvos\ probably because he 
exercised a kind of tyranny in the garden W 
scho<il of Fpieuriis. Di iLif in s Laertius as- 
cribes to huu upwards ot tuur hundred books 
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(Bt^Xta). The only work, however, of which 
the tide is known was one on the life of 
Epicurus ('n«p2 rod 'EntKoi'pov filov), of which 
the first book is qootecL (Diogenes Lacrti us, 
X. 2. la. 25.) L. S. 

APOLLODO'RUS ('AiroXA«J8«poO, of 
Gel A in Sicily, a Comic poet who must have 
lived between the years b. o. 340 and 290, 
as he is called a contemporary of Menander. 
Suidas and Eudocia have preserved the titles 
of seren of his comedies, thongh Snidas in 
another passage attrlliutes one of these seven 
comedies to Apollodorus of Carystus. As 
these two Comic poets are frequently men- 
tioned without any distinp:\iishinp: epithet, they 
have often been confounded both by ancient 
and modem writers. There are a few frag- 
ments of the plays of Apollodorus of Gela, 
which are contained in Meineke. (Meineke, 
HUtoria CrUiea Oomiconm Chweorum, p. 
4r><>. &c.) L. S. 

APOLLODORUS, QAiroX\6S<»pos), a ua- . 
live of the island of Lemnos, who lived 
before the time of Aristotle, and is only 
known as the author of a work on agricul- 
ture, now lost, but often referred toby ancient 
writers. (Aristotle, FoUUcs, i. 2 1 . ed. GottUog ; 
Varro, De Re BuHteA, L 1. ; Pliny, ^endkug^ 
lib. viii. X. xiv. xv. xvii. xvlii.) L. S. 

APOLLODORUS* ('AitoAaJJw^s), sur- 
named, aceording to Dtogenes Laertioa, Lo- 
cisTicus {\oyicmK6s), was a mathematician or 
at least wrote upon mathematical discoveries, | 
for he is the authority for the statement that 
Pythas^oras discovered the property of the 
squares on the sides of a right-angled triangle. | 
He most be the ApoU<Mlorus whom Athenscus r 
calls an arithmetician (apiOu-nTiKos), for Dioge- 
nes and AtlieuKeus quote the t»auie statemcut 
flfom him. Plutarch in speaking of the dis- 
covery of the Pythagorean theorem refers to 
one A pollodotus, from whom he quotes a distich 
on the subject. If Plutarch meant to refer 
to Apollodorus Logisticus, the name of course 
oDght to he corrected, and we should then ; 
know that the work of Apollodorus, ■what- 
ever it mav have been, was in verse. (Diogenes 
Laertius, i. 25., viii. IS. s AtiieiiMBiu, x. 416. ; 
Plutarch, Xon pnxse vivi tecmubim Epicur, 
p. 1094. ed. Frankfort.) L. S. 

APOLLODO'RUS CAiroAXAinpoj) of Feb- 
GAMus, a Greek rhetorician, a contemporary 
of Strabo, by whom he is reckoned timong the 
most distinguished Pergamenians of his time. 
He wai5 born about b. o. 104, and settled at 
Rome as a professor of rhetoric. Octavius 
(afterwards Angusttis) was one of his pupils, 
and when, in B.C. 44, Octavius went to 
ApoUonia, Apollodorus, who was then an old 
man, accompanied his pupil and stayed some 
time with him. After the murder of Julius 
Cassar ho^ of tiiem returned to Rome. Here 
Apollodorus appears to have passed the last 
years of his life, enjoying the friendship 
and esteem of hii iUusmous pupil. He died 
at the age of dgh^-two^ ahont b. c 28. 
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Apollcxloriis vras the founder of a new school 
of rhetoric, which was called after him 'AiroA- 
\Mpfios atptait and his followers 'AiroAAo- 
Swpfiut. This school wa-s vehemently attacked 
by that which was founded by Theodoras of 
Gadara {^foStipttot cSpttru), Apollodorus 
himself wrote very little, and he diffused 
his principles chiefly by oral instruction. 
Strabo speaks of theoretical works (T*x»'a«) 
of Apollodorus on rhetoric, but Quinti- 
lian stiAes that he wrote only one work, 
which was dedicated to ^latius (Ars edita 
ad Matium,) and in which Apollodorus treated 
on oratory only in reference to courts of 
justice. Among his discipli-. ('. Valgius and 
Atticus are considered by Quiutiiian as those 
who best explained the theory of Apollodoras. 
An exposition of what this theory probably 
was, and its difference from that of Theodorus 
of Gadara, is given in the little work of 
Piderit cited below. (Strabo, xiii. 625. ; 
Suetonius, Augt/stu.s, 89.; Quintilian, ii. 11. 
§ 2., 15. § 12., iii. i. § 1. 18., iv. I. $ fiO. ; 
Tacitus, De Claris Orat. 19. ; Seneca, Co«<ro- 
versicp, i. 2,, ii. 9. ; Sextus Empiricus, Ado. Ma- 
l/irmat. ii. 79. ; Lucian, Macrob. 23. ; C. W. 
Piderit, De ApoUodmv Ftrgameno el Tfieodoro 
Gadarenn^ lOetoribwy Marhorg, 1842, 4to.) 

L. S. 

APOLLODORUS C^woMMupos), of 
PstAiSRUM m Attica, a disciple and friend 

of Socrates, was sincerely attached to his 
master, but he does not appear to have pos- 
sessed a strong intelleet, and down to the 

last moments of Socrates he appears to have 
been completely ignorant of the great objects 
ibr which Socrates bad been strug^ing. He 
was a person of an cnthr.sinstic or eccentric 
character (tuwiHus), suuguiuc in his hopes 
and easily dejected. He did not possess uat 
firmne^ which raises a man above the vicis- 
situdes of fortune. The character of A pollo- 
dorus appears from various passages in Xe- 
nnp>ton and Plsto, but more especiaUy in the 
.Symposium** of Phito, where Apollodorus 
is one of the interlocutors. yElian relates, 
that when Socrates was going to take the 
poison, Apollodorufl offered him a suit of 
new clothes that he might die respectably ; 
but this anecdote seems to be an idle inven- 
tion. (Xenophon, Memorabilia^ iii. 11. § 17.; 
Apohnjia Socrat. § 28.; Plato, Phado, p. 117. 
173. &c.; F. A. Wolf's Pre/ace to his edi- 
tion of Plato's Si/itif>o\ium, p. 41.) L. S. 

APOLLODO'Kl S ('AwoWoSvpos), of 
Tarsus, a Tragic poet, of whom nothing is 
known except that he was the author of six 
tragedies, of whidb the tides are preserved in 
Snidas and Endoeta (p. 61.). Another Apol- 
lodorus, who was likewise a nati > i < f Tarsus, 
appears to have been a grammarian, and to 
liave written oommentaries on some plays of 
Euripides and Aristophanes. (Scholiast ad 
Ettripid. Medeam, 148. 169., ad Aristoph. 
Run. 323., ad Plutum, 535.) L. S. 

APOLLCNIDAS CAiroAA«irl8M>,aGieek 

M 2 
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writer of epigrams, of Mhom nothing is 
known except what can be gathered from 
the epigrams themselves which are extant in 
the Greek Anthology, Their number is up- 
wards of thirty, and several of them bear in- 
ternal evidt'nce that the author lived alKHit 
the time of Augustus and Tiberius. Most of i 
them are distinguished by a simplicity and I 
elegance of fhotiglit and expression worthy 
of the best age of Greek literature. A|)oi- j 
lonidfts it usually regarded as a dative of } 
Smyrna, as one of his epigrams {Antholog, 
Plauudm^ 232.) is headed h^oKKwvlhov Ifivp- 
vaiau. But this Apollonidas of Smyrna may 
be a different person from the author of the 
other epigrams. This circumstance led 
Jteiske to ascribe the epigrams bearing the 
name of Apollonidas to two different poets, 
one of whom is placed by him in the time of 
Augustus, and the other in that of Iladiian 
(Jacobs, ad Andudog, Qrac xiii. 854.)« If 
the simple ftet of an ApoUoni^ ^bdng Imoim 
as a ])oet might be a suf&cient g^und for 
conjecturing that he also wrote epigraius, we 
might perhaps attribote some of tte epigrams 
to the tragic poet of this name who is 
mentioned by Clemens Alexaadrinus aud 
StotMBUB, who hare preserved some lines of 
his. (Clemens Alexandr. Poedagog. iii. 12. ; 
Stobacus, Florilegium, IxviL 3.6., Sermmes, 
76.) L.S. 

APOLLONIDAS or APOLLONIDES 
('ATToA.Aoi'i^av), of SiCTON, kk prudent and pa- 
triotic statesnmn of the Achseans. Inn. c. 
186, when the neat congress of the Achseans 
was held at Megalopolis, there appeared 
among other aml)a.ssadors some who were 
sent by Eumenes IL, king of Pergamus. 
Enmenes wished to renew the iHendship 
« lu( h had existed between his father and the 
Achseans, and still more to establish his in- 
fluence in Greece. VfiA this intention he 
made a singular proposal to the a.ssemhled 
Acha;ani» : he utfered to give them one hun- 
dred and twenty talenta, oat of the interest 
of which those Aehnpans who attended at 
their auiiuul meetings were to receive a cer- 
tain sum for defraying the expenses of tlieir 
attendance. The friendship with the Achs- 
ans which he desired was willingly granted, 
and the large sum of money which he offered 
did not fail to draw forth eulogies on his 
generous liberality. But Apollonidas, who 
was present at the congress, saw through the 
king's schemes, and declared that althou^ 
the magnitude ii the ram was worthy of ue 
Achivans, yet the intention with which it 
was offered would bring disgrace and ruin 
on them. He pointed out tiiat it was con- 
trary to their laws for any one to accept 
money from a king, and he showed how 
they would disgrace themselves by accepting 
fN>m a Ibrdgn king pay for the services 
whieh as citizens they owed to their country. 
Apollonidas m as sujiported by other Acbee- 
ans, and the objections made so strong aa 
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impression tipon the assembly, that no one 
ventured to sujiport the king's offer, and the 
Achseans unanimously refused the money. 
In the same year that this congress was held, 
Q. Ctteilius came to Argoe and eompliuned 
of the manner in which the Achirans had 
treated Sparta; and when he returned to 
Rome, the Spartans, in b.c. 185, sent an 
embassy to renew these complaints before 
the Roman senate. The Achseans also sent 
envoys to justify their condoet Apollonidas 
was at the head of the latter, and succeeded 
in showing to the senate that rhiluptcuien 
and the Achsans had not done any injustice 
to Sparta. In n. r. 169, when the war U-- 
tween Perseus of Macedonia and the llomans 
broke out, the Achseans held a general meet- 
ing to deliberate what conduct they should 
adopt during that war. Apollonidas, who 
was one of the Achaean envoys at this meet- 
ing, advised his countrymen not to oppose 
the Romans openly, bat at llie same lime 
severely censured those who wished to throw 
themselves into the arms of the Romans 
altogether. The con g ress accordingly de- 
creed to side with neither of the belligerents, 
but to be prepared and watch their own 
interests. (Pdybius, xziiL 8. 11. 13., icxviii 
6.) S. 

APOLLO'NIDKS CATrcAAwyrSpi), an an- 
cient Greek physician, whose birthplace is 
unknown, as are also the events of liis life. 
He. is mentioned by Galen as having differed 
from Archigenes respecting the state of the 
pulse during sleep, as that physician affirmed 
It to be then very full, while ApoUonides 
taught tlie contrary. Le Clerc and Ilaller 
say that he was the pupil of Olympicus and 
tutor to Julianus, whidi appears to be aa 
oversight that has arisen from their reading 
in the passage of Galen, where Apollonius of 
Cyprus is quoted, 'AwoKKmiSm instead of 
'A.iro\Xuy'iov. With respect to his date, he 
may safely be placed in the first or second 
century after Christ. 

A stirgeon of the same name is mentioned 
by Arteraidorus and Aetiu«?, in which latter 
place the word i> \m Itfen " ApoUoniades.'* 
(Le Clerc, Hist, de la Mai. ; Fabriclus, Bib- 
liotli. Grceca^ vol. xiii. p. 74. ed. vet. ; Haller, 
Bildialh, Medic Braet. torn. I p. 213, 214.) 

W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIDES CAiroWUir»nj), goverl 

nor of Arucs. He was appointed to this 
Dost by Cassander, apparen^ in or shortly 
befbre the year b.c. 315, In that year be 

invaded Arcadia, and in a nightly sur- 
prise made himself master of the town of 
Stymphalui. While he was engaged with 
his new conquest, the Argives, who hated 
Cassander, invited Alexander, the son of 
Polysperchon, to come and take possession 
of their city. As Alexander was dilatory in 
carrying this proposition into effect, Apol- 
lonides, to whom the scheme was probably 
betrayed, immediately letomed to Argoa. 
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He found about five hundred mvn of the 
pariy hoitito to Mm anembled in the wnate 

botise, and before they luul lime to disperse, 
he ordered all the entrances to be shut up, and 
then set like bnUding on fire. Tfie five liundred 
Argives were burned alive. ^Irwt of the other 
Argives who had betm iuiplicatcd iu the 
iolmne were sent iuto exile, and a few others 
were pnt to death. This cruel act is the 
only thing known of this Apollonides. 
(I)iodorus Sieuhis. xix. 63.) L. S. 

APOLLO' NID£S CAwMMMnf), of 
Chioh. In a. c. SS3, wbue Alexander fbe 
Great was occupied in the conquest of Syria 
and Egypt, bis admirals Uegelochus and Am- 
photenis were idcceasfiilly enniged againit 
some of the islands in the .^gean, where 
Phamabazus and Autophradates, two Per- 
sian generals, still kept up a Persian party. 
At the head of this party tn Chios was 
A|M)ll()iiide8, though the majority of tlic 
people wished to join Macedonia. The two 
I^Iaeedonian admirals besieged Chios, and 
after they had continued their operations fur 
some time, the town fell into their hands, 
and Apollonides and his partisans were made 
prisoners. Hegelochus took them with some 
other prisoners to Alexander in Epypt, who 
iras then just engaged upon the building of 
Alexandrk. The king ordered some of the 
prisoners to he put to death, but Apollonides 
and his adherents to be kept in close custody 
at Elephaotine in Upper Egypt What be- 
came of Apollonides is not known. (Axrian, 
Anabasix, lii. 2. ; Curtius, iv. 5.^ L. S. 

APOLLO NIDES CAiroXA«i«ii»X an an- 
cient Greek physician and mirf^on, wa.*? a 
native of the island of Cos, aud went tu the 
ooortof Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Per- 
sia, B. c. 465 — 425. Here he cured Megabyzus, 
the king'b brother-in-law, of a dangerous 
wound which he had received in battle. 
After the death of Me^byxus he fell in 
love ^th Amytis, his -widow, and sister of 
Artaxerxes, whom he was attending for an 
illness, which he persuaded her was some dis- 
ease of the uterus ; and he prevailed upon the 
princess (who was herself a profligate woman) 
to consent to his desires as a means of curing 
the disease. Amytis, however, did not re- 
cover; and, being neglected by her seducer, 
and seeing there was no hope of her recovery, 
revealed the whole affidr to her mother, 
Araistris. Apollonides was immediately 
seized, and given up by the king into the 
hands of Amistris, who kept him in prison 
for two months while Amytis lived, and 
npon her death ordered him to he hnried 
alive. (Ctesias, Ih B«6m Peniei», p- 71. 74. 
ed- Biihr.) W. A. G. 

APOLLOnm>E8 CAiroAA«rl8ntX of Nx- 
CJEA, a Creek grammarian, who lived in the 
time of the emperor Tiberius, as we must 
infer ftnm the fisu;t mentioned by Diogenes 
Laerttus, that Apollonides wrote a commen- 
tary on the Silli of Timon, which consisted 1 
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of several books and was dedicated to the 
emperor Tiberras. This is all we know 

about Apollonides. Tils commentary on 
Timon, a& well as several other works 
ascribed to him by the ancients, are lost, 
with the exception of a fi -^v fmpueuts. The 
following is a list of the v,oi which Apol- 
lonides is known to have written: — 1. A 
Commentary on the Oration of Demosthenes 
(n*pl Tlapairpta^las'), which is rneutioued by 
Ammonius under 'Oi^AelM. 2. A work on 
Proverbs (Utpl lUmntit&i'), which is referred 
to by Stcphanns or Byzantium under Tf pwa. 
3, A work on Fictitious Stories or Forgeries 
in History (Ilepl Kare^tr/tilMM', or nc|il Ka- 
Tc^uerft^T *loropt«is), of which the third 
book is mentioned by Ammonius, under Ko- 
roitaiats, and the eighth by the anonymous 
author of the life of Aratns. 4. A work of 
whicli the title is not known, but in which 
he spoke of the work of Ion called TpucyfuA. 
This, however, may have belonged to some 
of the M orks mentioned before. 

Strabo, in several passages, speaks of an 
Apollonides who seems to have written an 
historical or geographical account of Pontus, 
Armenia, and other neighbouring countries. 
It is not stated what w;is the native place of 
this Apollonides, but it is at any rate a pro- 
bable opinion of Clinton that he h a different 
person from the Nic;eau, and lived at an 
earlier period. The Apollonides mentioned 
by Pliny (viiL 2.) is undoubtedly the same 
who is mentioned by Strabo. The Scho- 
liast on Apollonius Hhodius speaks of an 
Apollonides as the author of a Periplns of 
Europe, but it eannot be decided whether be 
is the Nica'UQ or the one mentioned by 
Straho. (Diogenes Laertins, ix. 109.; Ilar- 
pocration, under 'Iom'; Strabo, viii. 309., xi. 
523. 628.; Scholiast on ApoUmms UIukIius, 
iL 964., iv. 98."?. 1174.) L. S. 

APOLLO'KLDES OF SICYON. [Apol- 

IjOMIDAS or SlCTON.] 

APOLLO'NII, GULIELMUS or WIL- 
LEM, is called Ouliehnus Apollonias in several 
eatalognes, hut never, so nr as we have ob- 
served, in bis ovrr\ th!c p:iges. He was born 
at Veere in Zeeiand, where his father had 
been burgomaster, became in 1687 preacher 
at St. Anne ter ^luiden, and was called in 
1G31 to Middelburg, where he was ap- 
pointed professor in the gymnasium on the 
retirement of Alexander Moms. He died 
in 1657.. • 

His principal writings related to a contro- 
versy on church government with Vedelius, 
who maintained the snprema^ of the tem- 
poral authority over the ecclesiastical. The 
first of them, which was entitled, ** Jus 
Migestatis circa sacra, sen de Jure Magis- 
tratiis circa Ties ecclesiastie;Ls, contra Nic. 
Vedelii Tractatum de Episcopatu Constantini 
Magni," appeared at Midddburg in 1642, 
and was answered by an anonymous writer, 
said by Pfaff to be one Lansberg, in a book 
X 3 
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entitled, '-Gtalke' or "Stilts." Larenus, a 
friend of Apollonii, published an **E|ttBtola 

ad G. ApoUonii, contra Calumnias liibelli 
famosi cui Nomen Grallse," Middelburg, 
1646, and was answered by the anonymous 
Avriter in " Bombomachia Ulissingana," 
Franeker, 1647. ApoUonii himself pub- 
lished " Grallopseus detectus, sen Epistola ad 
J. LarenTim, de GraUarum Authore," at 
Middelburg in the nme year, according to 
the catalogue of the Bodleian library, or, 
according to Chalmot, in 1646, and he was 
answered ivith '^Grallator Faren&|* There 
are other writings belonging to this contro- 
Tersy, a full account of which is given in the 
work of Thomashis, " Historia Contentioiya 
inter Impt'riiim et Sacerdotium ;" the pre- 
ceding have been noticed, in order to correct 
some inaoewaciee which have crept into the i 
accounts of them in Jiicher and elsewhere. 
ApoUonii was also the author of a work 
which was pubiished at I^ondon, in Latin, in 
1644, and in English in 1645. The English | 
title is, " A Consideration of certaine Contro- j 
versies at this time agitated in the Kingdorae 
of England, ooneeming the Govenuuent of 
the Chnreb of God. Written at the Com- 
numd and Appointment of the Walachrian 
Classis, by Guilielmus ApoUonii, Minister 
of the Word of God at BfiddilebQi^; and aent 
from tlie Walachrian Churches to declare the 
jSeose and Consent of their Churches to the 
Synod at London, October 16, 1644, Sltlo 
novo. Translated out of Latine according 
to the printed Copy." The book, which is 
tiiroaghont an argument in favour of Pres- 
bytery, appears? to have made a considerable 
impression, as it elicited two answers, one in 
English, by John Ellis, entitled, " Vindlciai 
Catholics?," London, 1647, small 4to. ; and 
another in Latin, by John Norton, " Resp. 
ad Gurl. ApoUonii Syllogcn ad coniponendas 
Controversias in Anglia," London, 1648, 8vo. 
ApoUonii was also tine author of twoDntdi 
treatises — 1. " Tractaat van eenige byzon- 
dere Deugden der Kinderen Gods" (" Trea- 
tise on some especial Virtnes of die Children 
of God"), Middelburg, 1652, 12mo. 2. " Over 
den Sabbath" (" On the Sabbath"), Utrecht, 
1652, 12ma, and of " DIsputationes Theo- 
logicre de Lege Dei," Middelburg, 1655, 
12mo. (Chahuot, Bioyraphisch M^uurdm- 
boek der Nederlanden, i. 302 ; Jochcr, AU- 
gemeines Gelehrtcn-Lexicon^ i. 476.; Adelung, 
Supplement, i.*971.; some of the works of 
ApoUonii.) T. W. 

APOLLO'NIO (APOLLO'NIUS), called 
Greco, or the Greek, was a Greek painter 
and mosaic worker, mentioned by Yasari in 
the life of Andrea Tafi, who lived at Florence 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
He executed some mosaics in the chnrch of 
San Giovanni at Florence ; he was also the 
master of Andrea Tafi, whom he taught to 
make tlic glass compodtion and the cement 
for mosaic work. 
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I Lanzi meutions as a good painter an 
AoosTiNo Apollonio, of Sant' Angelo in 
Vado, who was the nephew and heir of Luzio 
Dolci, and settled at Castel Durante towards 
the end of the aiscfteenth century, 
j There was a Jacopo Apollonio, the 
grandson, by a daughter, of Jacopo da Ponte 
of Bassano. He was bom in 1584 or 1586 
at that place, and was one of the best paintors 
of the Bassanese school, but was inmior to 
the Bassans themselves; he ex( i Hi i in land- 
scape. His master-pieces are a iSt Sebastian 
and other saints at the ehnreh of San Sebas- 
tiano, a San Francesco at the Riformati, and 
a Magdalen in the cathedral of Bassano. He 
died m 1654. ( Vasari, Vite de' PitUtri^ ^. ; 
Lanzi, Storia Pittorica deUa Italia,') R. N»W. 
APOLLO'NIS. [Attalus L] 
APOLLO'NIUS ('AiroXAiiviot), the name 
of a great ntimber of ancient physicians, 
whom it is extremely diliicult, if not quite 
impossible, to distinguish in all cases from each 
other. In makingthe attempt to distinguish the 
various physicians of the name of ApoUonius, 
who are here placed in alphabetical order 
among other persons of the same name, the 
writer has made nse of Le Clerc's J7ut deta 
Med. ; Fabricius, Blb!ioth.GrtBca,yo\. iv, p. 272, 
ed. Harles, and voL xiiL p. 74. ed.veL iTeucher's 
improved edition of Meorsins's ApcWmiu* 
Dt/.scolm, Leipzig, 8vo. 1792.; Haller's Bib- 
Uoth. Medic. Fract. torn. L ; Sprengel's Hist, 
de la M^. and also his lives in Erseh amd 
Gruber's Enci/clnp. vol. iv. p. 439. ; and Kiihn's 
Addiiam, ad. MUncUum Mtdicor. Veter. a Jo. 
A. Fabricio, Sfc., exhibitum, Leipzig, 1826, 4to. 
fasolc. Hi. : and he hopes that by the help of 
Dietz's Scholia in Hippocr. ct GaL, which 
have been published since the above-named 
writers composed their works, he has been 
enabled to avoid one or two errors into which 
they have faUen. There is also a Uttle work 
by C. F. Harles entitled " Analecta Historioo- 
oiitica de Archigraie Medico, et de Apolloniis 
Medicis, ( M iMi jue Scriptis et Fragmcntis,"' 
Bamberg, 1816, 4ta, which the writer has 
not been able to meet widi. W. A. G. 

A P O L I> O' N r U S Cf^iroXXiiyios). There 
were several Greek sculptors so called, whose 
names are inscribed npon works whieh have 
reached our time. 

Apollonius, an Athenian, the son of Nes- 
tor, was the sculptor of a marble statue of. 
Hercides, of which a fragment, weU known as 
the Torso of the Belvedere (or the Torso of 
Michel Angelo, from the hi^h estimation in 
which it was held by that artist), is preserved 
in ^e collection of seulptare in the Vatican at 
Rome. This monument, one of tlie finest 
specimens of art which remains, is mnch 
mutilated { the body and thighs alone are 
preserved. The figure was seated on a lion's 
skin. The inscription AnOAAHNIOS NEJ. 
TOP02 AeHNAIOS EHOIEI is on the block 
which forms the seat This Torso Is engraved 
in the Museo Pio-Clementino. The time of 
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ApoUonius is unknown ; but in all probability 
he lived ia the ceaUuy immediately preceding 
oar tertu 

AroLLON'irs of Athens, the son of Ar- 
Chios or Archias, according to an inscription 
on the iroiitt -was the atilhor of a nonse 
fifatue of a youthful hfrn. th ' head of which 
was found in the ruins of Uerculaaeum, and : 
is engraTed in die Mn«eo HereoUaia | 

ApoLLOKirs, the name of an artist en- 
graTed on a statue of a youthful figure of a 
ikwn, or satyr, in the collection of wndptnre 
at Pf't-worth, in Sussex. 

Apollonius and his brother Tauuiscus, 
the Bona of Artemidonu, were the sculptors 
of a marble group, life size, of Zethus and 
Ainphiou tying Dirce to the horns of a -wild 
bull^ which was brought to Rome from Rhodes 
by Aainina PoUio, and which Pliny saya was 
formed oat of one hloek of marole. The 
group of this subject, known as the Toro j 
Faruese, from, its having at one period be- I 
longed to the Farneae ftraily, ia believed to 
be the work alluded to by Pliny. It stood 
till within a few years in the public gardens 
at Naples ; but as it was fboiiil to be much 
injured by its constant exposure to the sea 
air. it is now removed to the cortilt or court i 
of tlie Museo Borboiiico. 

Pliny tells us that Tauriscus declared that 
Menecrates, who had instructed him and liis 
brother in their art, appeared to be, or had 
acted as, their father, though Arteroidorus 
was considered their natural parent Tau> 
riscus was a native of Tralles in Lydia. 
ApoUonins is usually called of Rhodes. There 
IS no record of the date of these artists, but 
from the style of sculpture of tlie original 
portions of the above work, they probably 
uved abouttwocentnries before oiirera. Some 
■writers have considered them to be of a still 
later period. (Pliny, HiaL Nat. xxxvL 5. ; 
Sillig, Cat. Artificumj Windkelmann, Storia 
delle Arti del Disecrnn.) R. W, jun. 

APOLLCNIUS i'AwoWdyios), a Christian 
martyr who suffered death in the reign of 
the emperor Commodns. Tie Is called a 
senator of the city of Kome. He was tried 
in the senate for liaTing adopted Christianity, 
on which occasion he delivered an oration in 
defence of the Christian rcUgion, which was 
subsequently translated into Greek by Euse- 
hius, and incorporated in his history of the 
'martyrs, which ia now lost Niccphorus 
confounds Apolloniiis the martyr N?ith Apol- 
lonius the bishop of Ephesus. . (Uieronymus, 
JEpist. 84., Gsta%. 42. 53.; Ensebiiia, HtsUma 
£cclesiast. v. 21. ; Nicephorus, iv. 26. ; Fa- 
bricius, BibUoth. Grac vii. 163. &c.) ' L. S. 

APOLLO NIUS ('AiroXAtii'ioj), of AcHAR- 
NiE in Attica, is known only as the author of a 
work on the Religious Festivals of the Greeks 
(Tltpl 'Zopr&vy^ wfakli it occasionally referred 
to by the grammarians. (Harpocration, 
under TltKcwos, Hvw6iina, and XaAice<a; 
Photins, under "tfyo^ofiaJ) L. S. 
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APOLLO'NIUS ('AiroWeivioj ) of Alaban- 
DA. There ia some conAiaion in the ancient 
writers as to the persons to whom this name 
is applied. But the name seems to have be- 
longed to two Greek teachers of eloquence, 
both of whom were nati.'ves of Alabwida in 
Caria, and both of whom likewise tSBght 
eloquence in Rhodes. 

1. ApouAMnrs, ealled 6 UtAeutitt wiht 
Soft, seems to have been the person with 
whom, according to Cicero, in bis dialogue 
" De Qratore** (i. 17.), Mucins Scsevola the 
AufTur convei^d at Rhodes, whither he went 
during his praetorship. The prastorship of 
Scsevola probably belongs to the year b. c. 
120. It is probably to this Apollonius, and 
not to the other, that we ought to refer the 
story told by Cicero, of his making it a prac- 
tice to refhse admission into his school to 
pupils whom he believed incapable of becom- 
ing orators. 

2. Apouuonics, called Mojlon, was much 
more distingnisiic^ than his namesake and 
fellow-countryman. He is supposed to have 
derived his second appellation from the name of 
hia fiither $ andsomeerities, notpnaopported by 
manuscript readings, will have it that his name 
should be Apollonius Molonis. On the other 
hand, several remarks of ancient writers, 
which appear to refer to this Apollnnlns, 
speak of him by the name of Molon aione. 
Apollonius Molnn was Celebrated not only as 
a rhetorical teacher, but as a judicial and 
political orator ; and, having been com- 
missioned by the Rhodians as an envoy to 
Rome in the year b. c. 81, he is said to have 
been llie first Creek who addressed the senate 
without an interpreter. On this occasion 
Cicero became his pupil, and aAerwards 
(b. c. 78) again placed himself under hia 
instnicfVa at Rhodes. There, like-vvise, 
Apollonius became the teacher of C.Julius 
Ca?sar. 

No writings have come down to us, either 
from the one Apollonius or from the other. 
The second of the two, however, seems to 
have been both a rhetorical and historical 
writer. For Plujebaunuou quotes from him 
a definition of the rhetorical figure (o^xwe? 
Walz, lihetoret Oraei, viii. 494.) ; and he is 
one of those of whom Josephus complains by 
name (Agaimt Apiov, lib, ii.) for having-, 
either ignorantly or through malice, spoken 
unjustly and fiusely of Hoses and his law. 
(Cicero, Dc Orafore, i. 17. 28. with Miiller's 
notes, 1819, JJrutus^ 89, 90, 91. ; Dionysius 
Halicamassensis, Deinarehts^ cap. 8. ; Sue- 
tonius, ./u/iiM Caaar, cap. 4. (with Casaubon's 
notes) ; Valerius Maximus, ii. cap. 3. } 
Quinctilian, InstiL Orator. iiL cap. 1. 
(with Spalding's notes), xii. cap. 6. ; 
Westermann, Geschichte tier BeredtsamhcU in 
Griechenland und Rom, 18SS — 1836. i. 177., 
ii. 133, 145, 168. ; Meursius, Z>e Aptdloniis 
Syntagma^ in hia edition of the Grecian Hi$' 
toriaJHinibaett 1622.) Yf, g. 
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APOTXCNIUS ('ATToXXcSj/ioy), the son of 
Archibius, Archebius, or Archebulus, yras 
a diBtingaidicd Sophist and grammarian 
of Alkxandrta, "who lived about the time of 
Augustus. According tu isuldas, hti was a 
pvpil of Didymus, and teacher of the gram- 
marian Apion. Yilloison, in the prolegomena 
to his edition of ApoUonius, has endea- 
voured to corroborate tliis statement of Sui- 
das ; vliite other ccholara, guch as Rubnken 
and 05t^g, bare tried to pnrre that Apollo* 
niiis lived after the time of Apion, and made 
use of Apion's Homeric lexicon in his own 
Horoerio tezicon* which is still extant It 
is true Apion is referred to as an authori^in 
the lexicon of Apollonius ; but if we consider 
that the lexicon of Apollonius is full lit in- 
terpolations, it is scarcely safe to draw any 
conclusion from such a quotaUon } aud the 
qmstioD is one which still requires discus- 
sion. Tlie Homeric lexicon of Apollonius 
to the " Iliad" and " Odyssey," the only work 
which he is known to have written, is of 
^reat ^ue notwithstanding its numerous 
mterpolvtiom and its meagreness, as it is die 
only work of tlie kind that has come down 
to OS. The first edition was pnblisbed by 
ViUoison (Parts, 1773, S toIb. M and 4to.) 
from a MS. in the library of St. Germain. It 
contains a very learned mtroduction, a copi- 
ous commentary, and a Latin translation. It 
was reprinted in tlie .same year at Ijeipzig, in 
2 vols. 4 to. In 1788, Ilermuua ToUius pub- 
lished at Leiden a new edition in one volume 
8vo. of tlie lexicon of .Vpollonius, with some 
additional notes of his own ; but the intro- 
duction of ViUoison and his translation are 
nnfortonately omitted. The best critical 
edition of the text is that of Immannel Bek- 
ker, Berlin, 183.3. 8vo. The " Etymolo-.num 
Magnum " (jcm^s and aofurrfis} refers to an 
Apmlonius as the author of a work on the 
peculiar expressions of Herodotus {yXwafftu 
'Hpti^Tov) ; but whether he is the same as the 
SOD of Archibins cannot Iw aseertained, though 
it seems probable. (Villoison's Prolegomena 
to his edition of Apollonius ; Gottling, Ani- 
madvenUmea eriUea in CaUimadU Epiffram- 
viata, Jcnn, IRll, fvo.) L. S. 

ATOLL O N 1 US A N 1 10 C H E' N U S 
(^K*oKK^vios 'AKTtox*^r)» the name of two per- 
sona, father and son, who were natives of An- 
tioch and belonged to the sect of the Empiric! ; 
they lived after Serapion of Alexandria, and 
before Menodotus, and therefore probably in 
the first or second eentnr7B.c. One of these 
is supposed by some per m i:^ fo be Apollonius 
£iblas, by others Apollonius Herophileus, 
and h^ others ApoilomasEmiiiiricas. (Galen, 
IninM. can. 4. torn. xIt. pk 683. ed. I^ilhn.) 

W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NinS ('Airo\\t6v«oO, of Aphro- 
DTSiAS in Cilicia, is called by Suidas and 
Stephanus of Byzantium a high priest, to 
which Svidas adds the title of historian. There 
are three works mentioned by the ancients 
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of which he was the author : — 1 . "A History 
of the Town of Tralles " (Jlfp\ TpuXKit^v). 2. 

On Orpheus and the Orphic Mysteries" 
(n*^l 'Op<p(us Kal TtSc TfXfTeSv adrov). And 
3. "On the llistory of Caria" (Ka^acd). 
The first two works are lost, but of the last 
several fragments are preserved in Stephanus 
of Byzantium, who often refers to it. It con- 
sisted of at least eighteen books. Wester- 
mann ascribea to this ApoUonins a work on 
the fiMmdation of Cnidns which more pro- 
bably belonged to A; illi i 'us Rhodius, and 
another on Lycia, which Stephanus of By- 
xantinm caUs fbe work of an Alexander. 
(Soidas, under 'AiroWiiytos Stephanus By- 
lant. un^r BdfTjfaaa, X»\hif Tftxos. "VuKTiApios, 
Aifrovf iriXts, KoxA^wM; Etymologicum 
MapTinm, under "ApirofTos ; Vossius, De 
JlislaricLs (iracis, p. ,3^0. &e. ed. Wester- 
mann.) L. 8. 

APOLLO'NIUS ('AwoAAt^i'wO, son of 
Apoux>niI7S, was an intimate friend of De- 
metrius, the son of Seleucus Philopator. In 
B. c. 175, when Demetrios went to Rome as 
a hostage, Apollonius, who had been educated 
with him, and whose family bad been in- 
timately coimected with that of Seleucus, 
accompanied him, and added lum with his 
advice. Demetrius wished to get rid ('ti e 
bondage in which he was held at Rome, aud 
after he had twice requested the senate in 
vain to allow him to depart, be concerted 
with Apollonius a plan to escape irom Rome 
in secret, which was successftilly carried 
into effect. (Polybius, xxxi. 19. 21.) L. S. 

APOLLO'^NIUS ('AiroAAci*'*©*), of ATHENS, 

a rhetorician who lived in the reign of 
the emperor Septimius Severus, about a. d. 
fiOO. He was a disciple of the rhetorician 
Adrianus, and distinguished himself by his 
forensic oratory as well as by other dcdama- 
tions. He tanght rhetoric at Adiens at the 
same time with H( t u ti les, and had the prin- 
cipal professorship of political eloquence, for 
which he received the amraal salary of one 
talent fie w:is employed by the Athenians 
on several embassies, held several high offices, 
and in his advanced years he was proimMted 
to the dignity of hierophant It is recorded 
that ou one occasion, when he was sent as 
ambassadiw to the emperor, Apollonius had 
in his presence a rhetorical contest with 
Heraclides, and gained such a complete vic- 
toiy over his opponent, tliat tlie emperor 
deprived Heraclides of his privileges, and 
honoured Apollonius with presents. His 
oratory, of which no specimens are now 
extant^ is described as of the same impetuous 
and pasrionate character as that of his master 
Adrianus. The desirr to round and polish 
his style often led him unconsciously to 
make iiis sentences metrical, and it is said 
that anapajstic lines were frequently found 
in his declamations. He died at the age 
of about sixty -five, and was buried in the 
neighbourhood of Eleosis. (Philoetntos* 
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VUee SajJd^arum^ ii. 20. ; Eudocia^ p. 57, 

L. S. 

APOLLCTNIUS BIBLAS CAiroWtiyios b 
BiSASf)UYed inihetfaiTdeentury before Glirist, 

and published a work after Zeno's death, in 
answer to one which he had written on the 
anbpecst ijS the obseure marks (xa/Nurr^pcs) 
which are found affixed to certain medical 
cases in the third book of Hippocrates " On 
Epidemic Diseases." In this work he diaiged 
Zcno with having nU' rcd these marks ac- 
cording to his own laucy in order to be able 
to explain tlmn the- more easily; and affirmed 
that his acooont of them did not agree with 
the copy of the work that was in the royal 
library at Alexandria, nor with that which 
came from the vessels* (r^ ^ twv irAoIau/), 
ndr with tiie edition by Bacchios, whicii 
were a]iparently the three most authentic 
copies of the work that were then known. 
Some persons suppose ApoUonins Biblas to 
be one of the physicians called Apollonins 
Antiocbenus, others Apollonius Empiricus, 
and others ApolIoniiiB Herophileus. His 
name " Biblas " was probably given hiin, 
as Keiuesius conjectures, because he was 
Bff\iaK^f, heluo librorum, " a gormandizer of 
books." (Galen, Comment. If. m Hijijxifr. 

Epid. III." § 5. tom. xvii. pt. I. p. Gli>. ed. 
Kiihn ; Keinesius, Varia Led. lib. iii. cap. 4. 
p. 412. ; Littre's edition of Hippocrates* tome 
L /nW. p. 91. 275.) W. A. G. 

APOLLO NIUS ('AiroAAcSms), of Chal- 
cis or Chalcedom, or as Dion CasfiiuB savs, 
of Nicomedia in Bithynia, ma a Stoic phiitK 
sopher. He lived in tlie reign of Antoninus 
Pius (a. ». 138 — 161^ who invited him to 
eome from Chalois to Rome Ibr the purpose of 
instructing his adopted son Marcus Aurelius 
in philosophy. On his arrival at Rome the 
emperor summoned him to the palace that 
he might introduce his son to him ; but 
Apollonius aoiiwered that a pupil ought to 
come to his master, and not the master to 
his pnpil. He is censured for his avarice. 
From a passage in Lucian we must inter that 
he came to Rome "trith a crowd oi pupils, 
and Demonax, who was then with the em- 
peror, wittily said, " Lo, there comes Apol- 
lonius with his Argonauts," alluding to Apol- 
lonius the author of the '* Argonaotiea." 
(Dion. Caasins, Ixxi 85.; H. Antonintis, De 
MdnU suis, I. 8.; J. Capitolinus, Antoninus 
FSuB^ 10.; Lucian, Demnwuc, 31.) L. S. 

APOLL<yNIUSCITIBNSISCAiroXA«imy 
Km««Jy) was borTi at Citiutn (or Cittium) in 
the island of Cyprus, and lived in the first 
century B. C He studied at Alexandria, 
which was at that time the most celebrated 
medical school in existence ; here he was a 
popil of Zopyms, and af^Uonr^Ctudent with 
a certain Posidonius. He composed a trea- 
tise in eighteen books, in answer to a work 
which Heradides of Tarentum had written 

* Thn raeanlnff of this oxpreiiion tl w^liiiiMl in 

lAxXib't InUoduciloo, p. 874. 
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I agidiut Baechins ; bnt we must not from this 

(;JS M. Littre says) conclude that he was a 

I contemporary of Heraclides, as he was in 
point of fact |w§terior to him. Of this great 
work nothing remains, unless the sluirt com- 
mentaiT on Hippocrates n«pi "ApeptuVf " On 
Articuutions," be a fhigm«it oif ii, This 
treatise is curious and valuable as being 
the most ancient commentary on Hippocrates 
that we possess, and it tends to show how 
great the authority of the Father of Medicine 
had become even m tiiose early times, as 
Apollonius already bestows on him the epi- 
thet of ©cirfraTos, " the most Divine." (p. 1.) 
It consists of three books, and is addressed to 
a king named Ptolemy, who is supposed by 
Coochi to have been the younger son of 
Ptolemy the Eighth (or Lathyrus), king of 
Egypt, who reigned in Cyprus b. c. 81 — 58. 
(Clinton's Fmti HeUen. voL iiL p. 394^ In 
this work the author contents hhnself witl\ 
reviewing the different methods of reducing 
dislocations employed by Hippocrates ; and 
enters into no other pathologiod details. He 
' speaks rather slightingly of Bacchius (p. 4. 10.) 
and Hegetor (p. 34, 35.), and attacks the fol- 
lowers of Herophilus on the score of their 
■boasted knowledge of anatomy (j). 4. 34.) ; 
tlius plainly proving that he did not himself 
(as Sprengel and others have imagined) be- 
long to that school. He illustrated his work 
with figures explanatory of the manceuvres 
of reducing luxations, and concludes with a 
recapitulation of the methods to be empkved. 
It was pnblished for the first time by ^ R. 
Dietz, without any Latin trail: lat' ::, in the 
first volume of his " Scholia iu Hippucratem 
et Galennm," 2 toIb. 8vo. Konigsberg, (i?e- 
(jim. Pru,ss.) 1534. T\jr1s of the work had, 
however, been previously published by Ant. 
Coochi in his *'Diseorso dell' Anatomia," 
Florence, 1745, 4to., and in his " Ortpcorum 
Chirurgici Libri," Florence, 1754, Ibl. ; also 
by C. G. Kiihn, in his " Additam. ad Elen- 
chum, (Sic." referred to al)0'>,'(\ Kiihn began 
to republibh the work, wuh a Latin trans- 
lation and a few notes, in a series of aca- 
demical programs, of which the thirteenth and 
last appeared at Leipzig, 1837, 4to. Ero- 
tiauus in his glossary quotes some cxplana* 
tions given by Apollonius of Citiom } and Cs- 
lins Anrelianns refers to the second book of a 
work of his entitled either " Curatloiies " or 
De Epilepticis." The same writer mentions 
in another passage that Apollonius of Cidom 
was one of those Mho disapproved of blood- 
letting in affections of the spleen. Some 
persons suppose him to be the same as Apol- 
lonius Mns or Mys, (Mhieh, however, it 
seems tolerably certaiu that he was not) ; 
others identify him with Apollonius of Cy- 
prus ; others imagine him to be one of the 
" Apollooii duo " mentioned by Celsus as 
having given particular attention to surgery, 
and others that he is the ** Apollonius Ilero- 
phUeus" qwrted by Ajthennus, which kst 
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coi^eotore is certalnlj eironeoiu. (Strabo, 

Geogr. lib. xiv. cap. 6. p. 243. od. Taiichn ; 
Erotianaa, GUm, Hippocr. p. 6. 10. 86. 198. 
ed. Fnns; Cgdiiw Aurdumiia, D* Morb. 
Chron. lib. ii. cip, 4., lib. iii. cap. 4. p. 323. 
451. ed. Animau ; Littre, CEuvrex CompJista 
d' Hippocr. tome i. Introd, p. 93. ; t'houlant, 
Hatuwuch dir Buchcrkuudc fiir die Aeltere 
Medicin, Lcipzif^, 1841, 8v(). ; Dietz, ScIujL 
in I'fippttrr. ft (iai toui. i. Praf.) W. A. G. 

APOLLONIUS, CLAUDIUS, appears, 
from hiB name ApoUonius, to have been a 
Greek by birth, who probably took the name 
Claudius, either from his being bom (Uke 
Claudius Agathemerus) in one of the cities 
under the patronage of the riaiulia Gens at 
Rome, OT perhaps firom haTinff been a freed- 
nuui to one ofAe members of that fianll j. He 
must have lived in or before the first century 
after Christ, as he was mentioned by Ascle- 
piadei Phannacion, but nothing is known 
of the events of his life. Galen has preserved 
one of his medical formuls, which was in- 
tended as a cure for h^rdroiiliobia, and also as 
an antidote to poisons in general, of which the 
powder of burned crabs appears to have been 
the most important ingredient. (Galen^ Da 
An till. lib. ii. cap* 11. tom. zIt. p. 168 — 171. 
cd. Kiihn.) W. A. G. 

APOLLCNIUS ('AtoAXwVios), sumamed 
DY'SCOLUS (jUdKokot), that is the IQ- 
tempered or Morose, was a odebnted gram- 
niarian of Alexandria who lived in the reif^ns 
of Hadrian and Antoninus Fius. Being a 
native of A]«Eandria he is smnetimes eailed 
A V ' \ uidrinus ; and to disting-uLsh h'nn from 
ApoUonius Rhodius, who wm likewise a 
natiTe of Alexandria, the adjective Minor or 
the younpcr, is sometimes added, so that he 
appears under the name of ApoUonius Alex- 
andrinus Minor. His parente lUDaesitfaettS 
and Arindnp lived at Alexandria, and were 
so poor that their son was unable to purchaj>e 
eren the most necessary writing materials. 
It ia not improbable that these unfavourable 
circumstances may have produced in him 
that disposition to which he owed the sur- 
name of l>yscoIus. According to his anony- 
mous biographer he lived at Alezudria m 
the Bruchion (Bp<ii'x<o»', also called Bpux'ot' 
or Rvpovxcibr), which some believe to be only 
another name for the celebrated museum of 
Alexandria. In the same place he wa<! ti\m 
buried. His biographer further states that 
he spent some time at Romei, where he 
eiqoyed great reputation as a writer on gram- 
mar and a teacher, and attracted the attention 
of the emperor Antoninus PtoS. But this 
statement seems to be founded on a confusion 
of this ApoUonius with ApoUonius of Chalcis, 
who is known to have been invited to Rome 
by Antoninus Pios. ApoUonios Dysoolvs 
and his son, JESSm Herodian, who was 
educated by his father, were the most distin- 
guished grammarians of their age. Priscian, 
who was a ocmpetent judge, expresses his 



adnuradon of Apollomna in several pas- 
sages ; he even calls him the greatest of 
grammarians and owns that he could not 
have written his own work without the 
assistance which he had derived from the 
works of ApoUonius. The number of works 
ascribedto ApoUoni us is upwards of thir^; all 
were on pramniatical subjects, but the preater 
part of theia have perished. The following 
lif't contains thoee which are sUll cztSAt : — 
l.n«/7l Swrti^Hts Tov A6yov fJLtpeiv, or as the 
Latin grammarians caU it, "De Construc- 
tione Orationis," or "DeOrdinatione sive Con- 
structioneDictionnm," in four books. This 
is the most Important ct the extant works of 
ApoUonius : he show.s great acuteness, and 
his style is plain and clear. It was first 
printed hy Aldns (Venice, 1495, fol.> In 
1590 Fr Sv^btirp published at Frankfurt a 
much better edition with a Latin trauslation. 
It also contains the life of ApoUonius by aa 
anonjtnon.s writer. The best edition is that 
of Imtuanuel Bekker (Berlin, IB 17, 8vo.), 
who availed himself of several uncollated 
MSS. for the purpose of correcting the text 
'i. lltpl 'Avr(upufj.iC3y, or On the Pronouns iu 
one hook. This work was first edited by 
Immanuel Bekker in the " Museum Antiq. 
Stud." voL il part 1. Berlin, 1811, 8vo. and 
afterwards separately by the same scholar, 
Berlin, 1814, 8vo. 3. Tlfpl :ivvS4irfu»y, or on 
Conjunctions, and 4. Tltpl 'Evi^naTuy, or on 
Adverbs. The only edition of the last two 
little worka is that of Immanuel Bekker in 
his ** Anecdota," ii. p. 477. &c. Among the 
lost work-^ of Apollonius Dyscohw, Suida.s 
mentions one ntpi KaT(t^>twrix4viis 'l(noplas,xha.t 
is on False or fictitious History, or on Fictions 

I Introduced into History, which till very 
recently was supposed to be extant. Wc 
possess, indeed^ a work by one ApoUonius 
which consists of n collection of wonderful 
phcuoniena in nature, gathered from the works 
of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and other writers. 
Now this work is manifesUy quite different 
from the one described by Suidas as Tlfpl ko- 
Tt^tviT^fyr^s 'laToplas. In addition to this plain 
fact, Phlegon has preserved some statements 
Awm the work of ApoUonius Dyscolus men- 
tioned by Suidas, and not one of these state** 
ments is in the extant work of ApoUonius. 
Notwithstanding these ftela, when the mis* 
take was once made, it wa.s as usual repeated 
by subsequent writers. The work of Apol- 
lonius (who is otherwise imknown) was first 
published hy Xylander at Basel (1568, 8vo.) 
under the title of *' liistoriee commentiliaJ." 

j Xylander expresses his belief that it ia the 
work of ApoUonius Dyscolus mentioned 
by Suidas. Upon this conjecture Mcursius 
(Leiden, 1620, 4to.) and Teacher (Leipzig 
8to.) published their editions of it 
vnder tiie name of Apollonius Dysoolns. 
From that time the mistake became the cur- 

. rent opinitm until it was pointed out by A. 
Weftermaun in his edition of the Qvsek 
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napaSoiAypcupol (p. 20. &c.). The ApoUonius 
wbose work is extant belongs to this class of 

writers, and his little work has therefore 
been added to them by Westermaim (p. 103 
— 110.) (Suidas, under ' Ano^oUunt ; Tke 
Greek Life of ApoUonius, by an anonvnious 
writer; Fabricius, Biblwtli. Grac. vi. 272. ^tc.) 

L. S. 

APOLLO NIUS ('AiroXAwmi) of EoYPT. 
Many persons are mentioned of this name 
■who were natives of Egypt. Some of them 
are characterised by Uie names of their 
native places, sttcb as Alezandbria, Memphis, 
Naucratis, and others, but where no such 
distinction is mentioned, it is often impossible 
to identify the perwnw. One Egyptian Apol- 
loiilus is mentioned by Theophilusof Antioch, 
who stated in a work that according to some 
the ag|e of tlie worid -was 15,003,075, and 
according: to others 1 r),noo,37 5 years. Whether 
this Egyptian is the same as the Apollonius 
mentioned by Athoueiw as an authority 
about the sMiipn^ia among the early Egyp- 
ttuus is unceriam, according to the judgiueut 
of Fabricius. jHoa Cassius mentions an 
Eg^-ptian soothsayer Apollonius who pre- 
dicted the death of the emperor Caligula. 
(Theophilus, ^Ju4uto/yruni, p. 127. 136. 139.; 
Athenaos, v. 191. ; Dion Cassius, lix. 29. ; 
Fabricius, BihUoth. Cfnee. ir. 273.) L. S. 

APOLLO'NirS EMPI'RICUS CAwoWd- 
vios d 'EjXTft^ui6s)f lived probably in the second 
eentmy b. c, as Celsos says be wm a 8uc> 
cesser of Serapion of Alexandrln. ar. l a pre- 
decessor of UeracUdes of Tarentuui. He 
belonged to the sect of the Empixioi, and is 
very likely the person mentioned in a cor- 
rupt passage in the firBt volume of Cramer's 
" Anecdota Grssea Parisiensia." He wrote 
a hook in ansTTcr to Zeno's first work on the 
XapoKTfjpfs in Hippocrates, which was an- 
swered by Zeno, and which, therefore, must 
not be confounded with the refutation of this 
second treatise, written after Zeiio s death by 
Apollonius Biblas. Upon the whole, it seems 
most likely that this ApoUonius is one of 
the persons called ApoUonius Antiochenns. 
(Celsus, De Medic, lib. i. prtcfat p. 3. ed. 
Argent; Galen, De Metit. Med. lib. ii. cap. 
7. tonu X p. 143. ; Id., GmmaO. II. in Hip- 
pocr. ''Epid.TIT" § tom. xvii.pt i. p. CI 8. 
ed. Kiihn ; Cramer, Anecd. Gr. Paris, vol. 
i. p. 395. 1. 22.) • W. A. G. 

APOLLO NirS CATroXXtT^ior). said to have 
beeu a bi&hop of Eps£8L'b in the reigns of 
Commodus and SeptininsSevenis, about a.i>. 
190. Tie wrote a work against the Christian 
sects called Cataphryges and Pepuziani, of 
which some ftsgments are preserved in Eu- 
sebius. He appears to have also attacked tlif 
Montanists, for it is stated that Tcrtuilian 
dcftindL'd them against him and Soter, bishop 
of Rome; and Uieronymns says that the 
seventh book of Tertnllian*s work, ntpl 'EkotcL- 

a M liich is now lost, was direeted against 
ApoUonius. (Anonymosi, Pradestinatust 26, 
171 



27. 68. ; Eosebius, Hiatoria EccUsiasL T. 
18. 21. ; Hieronymns, Catalog. 40. ; Fabri- 
eius, Bibliotli. Grcec. vii. 164.) 1.. S. 

APOLLO NIUS GLAUCUS, the author 
of a treatise " On Internal IKseases," **]>e &i- 
terioribus," consisting of several books, from 
which CscUus Aurt^liauus quotes a passage 
on the subject of lumbricL He must have 
lived some time in or before the second cen- 
tury after Christ. W. A. G. 

APOLLO NIUS, GULIELMUS. [Apol- 

LONU, GUUXLHUS.] 

APOLLONIUS HEROPHILE'US 

('AnoXXw^ios 6 'Hpo<pi'Ae(oy) lived before Arehi- 
gencs and Andromachus, (by which latter 
writer he is sevend times quoted,) and there- 
fore in or before thi Wv-A century after Christ 
He was a follower of iierophilus, (and there- 
fore lived at least as late as tiie thud century 
B. ( .) and is said to have passed some of his 
time at Alexandria, which was at that time, 
under the reign of the Ptolemies, the most 
celebrated medical school in existence. 
Isothing more is known of the events of his 
life, Imtit leents most probable that he is the 
same person who is sometimes called Apol- 
lonitis Mus. He wrote a work Utpl Mu^v, 
"On Ointments," an extract from which is 
preserved by AtheDCsns, in which he speci- 
fies which cities and countries were finnons for 
the preparation of particular perfumes. Among 
other persons he mentions a Stratonice, 
" the wifb (or daughter) oi Eumenes" (ri^r 
Ev^Mfvovs), who was probably the daughter 
of Ariarathes IV., king of Cappadocia, who 
was betrothed, B. c. 188, to Eomenes IL, 
king of Pergamu.s n. r. 197— 1 'O. (Clinton, 
Fasti JJeilenicif voL iii.) ; and as Apollonius 
speaks of her as a person who had apparently 
been dead some time when he wrote, this 
would help to iix hi:> date in the first century 
B.C. HSs prineipal work appears to have 
been a pharmaceutical treatise entitled, 
EvwSpurra ^ipfteuca (or BoT^thf/xaro,) " Medi- 
cines (or Aids) that are easily procured," 
consisting of at least two books. It is very 
frequently quoted by Galen, and generaUy 
with apparent approbation, who says that it 
contained almost aU that was to be found in 
the work of Arohigenes on the ssme subject 
and ili it it was in some respects superior to 
it though written earlier. It is ^robabl^' this 
wwlc uat is rdierredto by Onbasitis m the 
beginning of his treatise on the same sub- 
ject and it is also from thin work that a 
fragment is taken, which stiU exists in MS. 
in the king^s library at Paris, of which the 
title is given in the first volume of Dr. 
Cramer's " Anecdota Grssca Parisiensia," 
and which is probably the same as that which 
in preserv ed by Galen in the ninth chapter of 
the sixth book of his work " De Compo- 
sitione Medicamentorum secuudtun Locos." 
It i» nneertain which work of ApoUonius is 
referred to by Ca'liiis Aureliaiuis, when he 
says that he considered the veins and arteries 
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of the lungs to be the parts afTected in 
pneumonia. (Ca^ns Anretianus, D« Morb, 

Arut. lib. ii. cap. 28. p. i-d. Amman ; 
Athenteus, lib. xv. cap. 38. p. 688.; Cramer, 
Anted. Gr. Paris, vol. i. p. 395, ; Oribasius, 
Eiipor. till Enn<tp. lib. i. Proom. p. .'>74. ed. 
11. Su^ph. J Galen, Dc Compos. Medicam. 
sec. Loc. lib. ii. cap. 1. torn. xii. p. 510. 
514., lib. T. cap. 6. 858., Ub. vi. cap. 9. 
p. 995.) W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIUS TTIPrOCR A'TICUS, a 
papilof Hippocrates IL (the most celebrated of 
tliAt name) who mtist hare liTed in diefbmth 
century n. <•. Nothing more is known of tlie 
events of his life, lie is said to have been 
ezc«MiveIy severe iriih regard to the quantity 
of drink which he allowed to his patients that 
were sulitiing from fever ; for, having 
divided the cyathus into twelve parts, he 
gave them only two or three of tliese, which 
(reckoning the cyathus as containing .0825 
of a pint, or rather more tlian thirteen 
drachms) would amount to about three or 
fonr drachms, or not quite a table spoonful. 
This gave occasion to Erasistratus to throw 
the blame on Hippocrates himself and to 
accuse him of half killing his patients by 
starving them. He does not appear to have 
written any medical works. (Galen, De Opt 
Secla, cap. 14. tmn. L p. 144. ed. K&tan; 
CotHment. in Hippocr. " Di' Acul. Morb. Victu," 
lib. i. cap. 24. torn. xv. p. 478., lib. ill. cap. 38. 
p. 702., hb. iv. capu 6. p^ 744, t De Vena Sect. 
<t<li\ Erasist. cap. 9. torn. xi. p. ; Littrc, 
tEuvrcs Complies (TUippitcr. tome i. p. 328. 
et sc.].) W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NirS, L.T.VrNUS, a geo- 
grajjher and historian, was a native of a 
village in the neighbourhood of Bruges, and 
lived during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. He called himself sometimes Gando- 
bruganus Middelburgensis. He died in one of 
the Canary islands irhiie on a voyage to Peru. 
Apolloniiu is the atrthor of two wmtt which 
in tlieir time iiad a great reputation, and 
were translated into several laogiiages. They 
are still in^spensidrile to those who study the 
history of Peru and Florida. 1. "Libri 
Quinque de Peruviae Regionis inter novi 
Orbb Provinetas celeberrimsc larentione, et 
Rebas in cadcm gestis," Antwerp, ITjG?, ' 
Svo. 2. " De Navigatione Gallorum in Ter- 
ram Flaridam, deque Clade Anno 1565 ah 
Hi ;vinis accepta," Antwerp, 1568, Svo. 
(^Anilreae, BiblioUteca Belgica; Swertius, 
Athena Btlfjicci ; Adelung, Supplement to 
Jocher, Aflgem. Gelehrten Lexic. i. 971.) L. S. 

APOLLO'NIUS MEMPHI'TES ('AiroX- 
\jd>vios 6 Mtfuplrrjs) was, as his name implies, a 
native of Memphis in Egypt, who belonged to 
the school of Erasistratus, and who, as he is 
first (juoted by Erotianus, must have lived be- 
tween the third century b.c. and the first cen- 
tury alter Christ. He is probably the sune 
person wlio is called Apollonius Stvatonius. 
lie wrote a work Tlffil "ApBpuv, **Oa the 
17S 



Ariiculations," which i.s quoted by Erotianus; 
another, n«pl riiv 'Exrhs Mtp£y rov idfuens, 
Ka\ T(ff«r a'i *Ovo/j.arricu Airruy, "On the ex- 
ternal l*arts of the Body, and their Names ; •* 
and a third called "Opot, " DelBnitions,** 
both quoted by Galen. It is uncertain 
whether it is from either of these works that 
two passages are quoted by Ctclius Aurelianus; 
but, besides these, .^lollonius seems to have 
written a work on Buteria Medica, which is 
not now extant, but which seems to have 
enjoyed some reputation, as it is quoted by 
Galen, Aetins, Nioolans Myrepsus, and the 
Sdioliastto N^oan(^ r ' fJalen, Drfhiii., Proa in. 
torn, xix, p. 347. ed. Kiihn, Ue Antid. lib. ii. 
cap. 14. torn. xiv. p. 188., Introd. cap. 10. 
torn. xiv. p. 700. ; Erotianus, Gloss. Hippocr. 
in voce "Afifirjv, p. 86. ed. Franzius ; Cselius 
Aurelianus, Dt Motb. Chnm. lib. iii. cap^ 8. 
I [). 409., HI), iv. cap. 8. p. 5^7. cd. Amman ; 
Aiitius, IJe Medic, tetrab. ii. serui. ii. cap. 
84. p. 289., serm. iii. cap. SO. p. 307. ed. 
II. Steph. ; Nicolaus Myrepsus, i)e Compos. 
Medicam. p. 831. ed. H. Steph. ; Scholia in 
Nicand. p. 28. b., 38. b. ed. Aid. ; Gronovius, 
Tbes. Grac. Antiq. voL iii. lit 11.) W. A. Q. 

APOLLCyNIlfS MOLON. [Apoum>nii7s 
OP Alabanda.] 

APOLLO MI'S MUS ('AMAAiJvwj i MSs), 
was a contemporary of Strabo, and therefore 
lived at the close of the first century \\. c. 
lie was a follower of Herophilus, and a fel- 
low-pnptl of Heradides of Erythns, and 
therefore, perhaps, a pupil of Chr}'sermn>), 
who was one of the tutors to Heraclides. 
Nothing more is known of the events of his 
life; but it seems probable that bf is the 
same physician who is sometimes called 
Apollonius Herophileus. He wrote a long 
work, " On the Sect founded by Herophilus," 
Tltpi TTts 'Hpoipihov Atpifffasy of which the 
twenty -eighth book is quoted by Cselius Au- 
relianus, on the subject of pleurisy, and the 
twenty*ninth by Galen, on the subject of ihe 
pulse. Tliis is also referred to in a corrupt 
passage* by Soranus, where, in treating of 
the question whether or not there are any 
diseases peculiar to women, he mentions 
Apollonius Mus together with Herophilus 
and Erasistratus as holding the negatiTe. He 
Is said by Oelsns to have written a work 
on pharmacy, which is probably the treatise 
by ApoUoBiaa Herc^hileus, On Medicines 
that are easily procured." Perhaps too this 
may be the work alluded to by Palladius, 
when he says that he wrote a Dynameron, in 
which he ordered the same troche f<w ^eiy 
kind of dysentery. (Ca;liiis Aurelianus, De 
Morb. Acut. lib. ii. cap. 13. p. 1 10. ed. .\iunian ; 
Celsus, De Medic, lib. y.Prc^. p. 221. ed. 
Argent; Strabo, (hogr. lib. xrr. cap. 1. n. 
182. ed. Tauchn; Galen, De Differ. Puis. 
lib. iv. cap. 10. tom, viii. p. 744. or 746., De 
Dignote. Alb. UK iv. capi. 3. torn, viil p. 

• Instead of t{/t»» rJ»t mWruK. wc »houUl n .iil Tj/Tfi 
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De Antid. lib. ii. cap. 7, 8. torn. xiv. p. 143. 
146« ed. Kiihn ; Palladius, CummenL in 
mppocr. " EpidL VI" in Dictz, SeM. m 
Hippocr, ct Gal. vol. ii. p. i)8. ; Soranus, 
Arte Ohstetr. p. 210. ed. Dictz.) W. A. C. 

APOLLO'NIUS CAiroAAcJmj), of Myjt- 
vcs, an astronomer and astrologer -who lived 
in the time of Alexander the Great. He 
asserted tliat he had learned liis science from 
the Chaldtwuift. Ue maintained that the 
comet* irere stan like flie 8im and die moon, 
only of a different form ; that they were very 
numerous and moTed in the more distant 
regions of die tmlTerse, but tiiat they became 
visible only when they cnme nearer to our 
earth. He also maintained that the Uhal- 
dxans knew the courses of the comets as 
well as those of the planets. These state- 
ments are just sufficient to show the import- 
ance of his works, w hich are completely lost, 
with the exception of the above-mentioned 
notices, which are preserved in Seneca. Apol- 
lonius was also greatly skilled in explaining 
nativities. Stephanus of Byzantiam speaks 
of a grammarian, Apollonius, ifho was Hke- 
vise a native of Myndiis, but his Identity 
with the astronomer is more than doubtfuL 
(Seneca, Naiuraks QuosfnMMt, rii 8. 17.; 
Stephanus Byzant., under MuvBor.) L. S. 

APOLLO'NIUS (^AmAAw^ios), a Greek 
sophist and rhetorician of Nauoratis in 
Egypt. IT'" vra"^ a pupil of the sophists Adrianus 
and Chrestus, but resembled them in his oratory 
as little as if he had never heard them. He 
tanght rhetoric at Athens as an opponent to 
Heraclides, and consequently in the reign of 
Septimius Severus, that is, about A. d. 200. 
He chiefly cultivated political oratory, which 
is said to have beeu very polished and 
stndied, but without spirit. He and his 
pupils and Mends formed a liMStioD, which in 
Its hostility to Heraclides went so ftr as to 
compel him to quit Athen.s. Apollonius 
was at one time engaged as private tutor 
to a Macedonian ftxufy of not very high 
rank, and he is censure ! f,^v this as if 
he had made the engagement out of mere 
lore of money ; bat he was nevertheless very 
generous towards the Greeks whenever they 
needed assistance ; and it is also stated that it 
was very easy to make a bargain with him 
for in8tructi<ni. He wn<? universally beloved 
at Athens, where he died at tlic age of seventy. 
He had a son Rufinus, by a concubine, who 
likewise devoted himself to rhetoric, but ap- 
pears to have been a person of no talent 
(Philostratus, Vita: Saj^utanm, iL 19. 26. 
§ 2. i Endocia, p. 66.) L. S. 

APOLLO'NIUS OPHIS ('AiroWUiwoj 6 ^ 
"O^tj), lived probably in the sti un l or first 
century n.c., and is by some persons sup- 
posed to be ApoUonins Pcrgamenus, by others 
Apollonius Ther. Tie wrote a work, which ' 
is not now extant, in which he abridged and ; 
arranged the treatise of Bacchius in explana- 
tion of the obsolefe words to be finud in t 
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Hippocrates. (Erotianiii, G&sv. Hippocr. 
p. 8. ed. Franzius.) W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIUS ORGA'NICUSCAwWVrf- 

vMs 'OpyayiKds), if the reading be not cormpt, 
is the author of some medical formulae quoted 
by Galen, and must therefore have lived in 
or before the second century after Christ. 
Perhaps, however, the work quoted may be 
the KMpiara of ApoUonius Herophileus. 
(Galen, JDe Com^s. Medicam. tee. Gen, iib. 
v. cap. IS. torn. xiii. p. 856. ed. Kuhn.) 

W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIUS PEKGiEUS('A»oAJu^ytos 
neprytuny, soesUedflromPei^inPamphjIia, 

his birth-place, was bom in the reig^ of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, and lived at Alexandria 
under Ptolemy Philopator ( b. c 8SS — 205), 
The timeof hi^ death is not known accurately: 
but he was living when Arclumcdes died 
(b. c. 212). r ippus represents him as in- 
clined to do injustice to the merits of others: 
Eutocius, his commentatur, states that, while 
living, he was called " the great geomettt," 
on account of his discoveries in conic sections. 
This title, with Ae definite article, belongs 
rather to An hiraede.s. But AiwUonius lived 
at Alexandria, the geometrical capital, and 
Ardiiihedesin Sicily, then tha ''nltimaThule'* 
of all science. Notiiing more is known «f 
his life. 

Apollonius was an astronomer as well as a 

geometer. Ptolemy has preserved his theo- 
rems on the stationary points of the planets; 
and we must suppose that he was the first 
who solved the problem of finding the 
stationary points and arc of retrogradation, 
on the epicycUc hypotliesis, which, though it 
now bears the name of Ptolemy, had been 
struck out by Hipparchus. Another Ptolemy 
( not the astronomer, but the one sumamed 
Chennus, the son of HephflBStio, whose frag- 
ments are preserved in Photitu) says that 
Apollonius, who became a celebrated as- 
tronomer under Philopator, got the nick- 
name of Epsilott, becanse be was a diligent 
observer of the moon, m hicb was signified by 
the letter t. Fabricius thinks this refers to 
another Apollonius, but without assigning 
any ren^or. Copernicus (according to his 
biographer, Gassendi) attributes to Apollonius 
an astrononucal Sjrstem identical with that 
afterwards proposed by Tycho Brahe, of 
wliich we never could find any other notice. 
But lately, in the extracts from the " Har- 
monicon Cceleste " given by M. Libri, we 
have seen an assertion of Vieta, that the 
systriii jiisf iifioned was called Apollonian, 
because the !Sun (Apollo) is the centre of 
the planetary epicycles : and this is likely 
enough to have been the true state of the case. 

The works of Apollonius which have b^cn 
preserved are seven books of Conic Sections, 
and a book " Dc Sectione Rationis." Besides 
these, Pappus, in the celebrated preface to 
his seventh l>ook (in Halley's edition of the 
tract ** De Sectiane Bationis," this prc&ce is 
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given in Creek and Latin) p'ive<! the titles of 
other works, " De Spalit Sectioue," " De 
Sectione determinata," " De Tactionibus," 
" I>e Inclinaitonibus," " De Planis Locis," 
with a short description of the several cou- 
tente. Various attempts have been made to 
restore these and other lost treatises ; that is, 
to write the most probable imitations of them 
from such hints as surviving authors have 
left. Mention of these properly belongs to 
the biography of the restorers, not of the re« 
stored ; it is here only necessary to catition 
the reader against a mistake sometimes made, 
namdjf taking the Testorattoos Ibr genuine 
works. Proclus mentions two works of 
ApoUonins, " De Cochlea," and " De per- 
turbatis Rationibus." Vitravias attributes to 
him the invention of a species of clock called 
pharetra ; and Eutucius speaks of a work 
called *aicvri€war^ a word which has |nu»led 
the commentators, in which Apollonius ex- 
tended the quadrature of the circle given by 
Archimedes. Pappus, in the firagment of the 
second booJc. which Waliis has preserved, re- 
fers to some aritlunetieal work of Apollonius, 
l)ut not by name. Proclus mentions an 
attempt of his to prove the axioms of Euclid. 
Up to the middte of l3ie seventeenth oentury, 
nothinp; of A; >I!onins was known except the 
first four books of the Conic Sections, which 
had come down in Greek, with the commen- 
tary of Eutocius of Ascalon (a. j>. 540) in the 
same language : of these, one Latin transla- 
tion had appeared at Venice in 1537, by 
J. B. Memmiiis ; another, by Commandine 
at Bologptia, iu 15GG ; and a third, of little 
note, by the Jesuit Claude Richard, at Ant- 
werp, in 16 .^5. Translations had been made 
mto Arabic, v^ hich were to be found in Eu- 
ropean libraries, but had not been looked for. 
About the middle of that century, James 
Gk>1ins, professor of Oriental languages at 
Leiden, returned firom the East with abund- 
ance of Oriental manuscripts, and among 
others, with wsrm hooks of tiie Conic Sec- 
tions. T?nt. so it happened, in 1658, before 
Golius had published anything, Alfonso Bo- 
rdli found, among the manuscripts which had 
been removed by pnreTiase from the Mediccan 
library to that of I'lorence, an A ra,bic writing 
with a Latin title " Apollonii Perga;i Coni- 
corum Libri Octo." Montucla says that it 
has an Italian title : the fhct is, the Italians 
M-ere long in the habit of speaking of Latin 
as if they considered it a vernacular lan- 
guage. This mannscript, which proftmed to 
be a translation by Abalphat of Ispahan, 
on being examined by the assistance of cer- 
tain littronitea then at Fkvenee, tamed ont 
to agree with the Greek in the four bfwks 
which were common to both, and was accord- 
ingljr acknowledged as a genuine translation. 
But it only cont-aincrl seven books, and a rtrie 
on the manuscript winch Golius brought lo 
Europe stated, that no Arab translator had 
ever found more than aeren hooka ; hut (ao- 



cordingto Oolins as cited by Merscnnc) Ab<?n 
t^diu, a learned bibliographer, states titut he 
had seen a part of the eighth book in Arabii^ 
;!Ti'l also that he had seen, in the same lan- 
guage, all the workt> uf ApulloQius mentioned 
by Pappus, and ttore. The Maronites above- 
mentioned recommended that the translation 
should be entrusted to Abraham Ecchellensis 
(so his najne, whatever it was, had been 
Latinised), another Maronite, then at ftome, 
and a tOsthignished teacher of Oriental hm- 
guages. Accordingly Borelli and Ecchel- 
lensis completed the translation of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh books, and pttbltsbed it at 
Florence in 1661. Ravius also published a 
translation of the same, from the Arabic of 
one Abdu-l-malek, at Kiel (Kilonium) in 
1 fioo : this translation Halley terms barbarous. 
The story of the restoration of these three 
books, which was aewfy completed when 
Borclli made his discovery, belongs to the life 
of Viviani. [Viviant, Vincentio.] 

But the best edition of Apollonius, and the 
only one which contains the Greek as &r as 
it goes, is tiie fhlio pnliiished at Oxfiwd in 
1710, by Ilalley, (Gregory, who began it, 
died before much progress had been made). 
The origin of the splendid editions of Eudid, 
Apollonius, and Archimedes, which the uni- 
versity of Oxford published during the last 
century, belongs to the life of Doctor Edward 
Bernard.* [Bernard, Edward.] Halley 
had previously, in 1706, (8vo.) published at 
Oxford, from the Arabic, the treatise " De 
Sectione Rationis;" he did not imderstand 
Arabic when he began, and had only the 
assistance of a few leaves of the translation 
which Bernard had left He procured, for 
the edition of Apollonius, the manuscript 
brought to Europe by Golius, which he 
found useful in interpreting and Ming up 
eyen Ae Greek text This edition contains 
the four books and the commentary of Euto- 
cius in Greek and Latin; the fifth, sixth, and 
seventii books, in EUlcy's translation from 
the .Vrabic ; and Halley's attempt at a res- 
titution of the eighth book from the preli- 
minary lemmas given by Pappns. It also 
contains the two books of Seraiiis on the 
coQc and cylinder. 

The contents of the great work of Apollo- 
nius, taking the several books in order, are : 
— I. The cone and its sections, the subcon« 
trary circles, the ellipse, hyperbola, and pa- 
ra^la, and their distinctive properties. Anal- 
lontns nses all these terms ; Archimedes had 
the word parabola only (5G propositions). II. 
On the axes, diameters, and asymptotes (53 
props.). IIL A nusoelkneoitt domc, in «x- 
tension of the former ones, with properties of 
what are now called the foci (56 props.). 
IV. On the mntnal inteneetiam of the curves 

* It If ringuUr tbattovanereseddsmslcolacldeaosb 
the univerd^ ht» lUlJUwd bls flftt thines Istwitfom la 
hit own order. He meant that Fvpoi dMwM be tlie 
fbuitb. 
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(55 props.)- V. On maxima and minima 
lines, and on normals (77 props.). VI. On 
eouftl and on similar sections (.'i.'J props.). 
yil. On conjugate diameters (51 proj>s.). 
VIII.**(conjectaral) ProUenw for eonstntc- 
tion from gi vi ii data. It is asserted bv Pap- 
pus tliat Euclid wrote on conic sections, and 
that the first four books of ApoUonius are 
taken from Euclid's work : and Eutocius 
mentions that Ueracleius, the writer of a life 
of Archimedes, charged Apollonius with pla- 
giarism from Euclid. But since it is certain 
that Archimedes, and all who preceded Apol- 
lonius, only used that section of a ri^ht cone 
whicli IS at right angles to one of its sides, 
and that ApoUouius used every section of every 
cone, right or oblique — it is as certain that 
every part of the work of A^olUmius in 
which he has any obligation to ms predeces- 
sors must have l>een entirely remodelled ac- 
cording to liis own system. The student who 
-wisihes to get an idea of the genins of Apol- 
lonius should read the fifth book. fPnppiis; 
Eutocius ; Vivian i, Pr^. Op, de Mux. et 
Uau\ Halley, Op. O'l.; Montucla; Fabri- 
oins, Bibliofh. Gnrr. vol. iv.) A. De ]M. 

APOLLONIUS PERGAME'NUSCAjtoA- 
KAum 6 n^fydpaims), a native of Pergamns in 
Mysia, must have lived in or before tijo first 
century n. c, as he is mentioned by Varro in 
his treatise on agriculture, as having writ- 
ten on that subject He is also mentioned 
by Columella and Pliny. He appears also to 
have written a surgical or medical work, the 
title of which is not preserved. Aather a 
long extract from it is qnt^ hy Oribasius, in 
whifh Apollcniius rocouiineiul.s scarification 
of the legs in certain cases in preference 
to blood'letttn^. Tn another pa.ssag:e (also 
quoted by Oribasius) he says that he had 
heard that many persons had recovered from 
hydrophobia produced by other causes, but 
not "HP after he had been bitten by a mad 
dog. Dtrt'erent persons suppose him to be 
tlie same as Apollonius Ophis, or Apol- 
lonius Ther, or Apollonius Herophileus, but 
apparently without sufficient reason. (Varro, 
I)e Re Rust lib. i. cap. I. $ 8. ; Columella, 
De Be Bust lib. i. cap. 1. $9. edl Schneider; 
Pliny, Ifidex to Hist Nat. lib. x.; Oribasius, 
Sjfnops. lib. i. cap. 14. p. 10., lib. viii. cap. 
19. p. 124., Medic. Cdket lib. viL cap. 19, 
SO. p. 816., Eupor. ad Smap. Bb. i. cap. 9. 
p. 578. ed. II. Steph.; Matthaei's Collection 
of Greek Medical writers, entitled XXI. 
Fclenmt et CSantrvm Meiieonat Qnteonm 
Varia OptuadOy Moeoow, 1808, 4ta p. 144.) 

W. A. G. 

APOLLO-NIUS, PETRUS COLLA'- 
TH S, calls himself a presbyter of Novara, 
but nothing is known uf him, except that he 
is the author of several Latin poems. One 
of them, in four books, is on the " Destruction 
of Jerusalem" (de Excidio Ilierosolymaj), 
which was first printed at Milan in 1481, 4 to. 
Aseeond edition was published by J. Gagnoius 
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at Paris (1516), and a third at Antwerp by A. 
Vanderbruch. Some other poems of Apollo- 
nius, among which we may mention '• Car- 
men heroicmn de Davide et GoUa," " Cluristi 
Querela ad Judsoe,** **Elegia de Landibos 
VitLc rusticas," and epigrams were collected 
and edited by L. A. (3otta, Milan, 1692, 4(0. 
The poetical merits of theseproduetionsare not 
great ; and almo.st the only remarkable thing 
in the history of Apollonius is, that some 
editors of the Fathers have regarded him as 
a Christian poet of the seventh century of our 
sera, and accordingly have printed his poem on 
the destruction of Jeriisalem among the works 
of the Fathers. But Gerard V'o.ssiuii, Fabricius, 
and others, have shown that he must have 
lived about A. d. 1480, and that he is the 
same person whom J. Cesar Scaliger mentions 
in the sixth book of his poetics as belonging 
to the fifteenth century, and of whom he says 
that lie published (versified) Fasti which were 
praiseworthy Ibr their {moos spirit, but were 
cold as poetical productions, and unsuccessful, 
whenever the author went out of the elegiac 
metre. (Vossius, De Historicia LoUm, p. 
81 1. &a i Fabrioins, BibUotk, Latmat lib. iv. 
c 2.) L. 8. 

APOLLO'NIUS PRrsiENSIS ( ATroAAtS- 
vtoi i '^pov<Tlfv';^. n native of Prusa in Bitliynia, 
who must have iivwl in or before the second 
centmy after Christ, as he is quoted by 
Soraous on the sul^ect of the proper method 
of extracting the placenta after partuiitiou. 
(SoranuB, ArU O&sfslh p. 95. ed. Dietz.) 

W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIUS RHO'DTTTS CAwoio^ws 

'ViSioi) was a native of Alexandria, and a 
son of Silleus or Illeus and Rhode. He be- 
longed to the tribe i<p»\^) Ptolemais, at Alex- 
andria. When Athemcus and .^lian call 
him " a Rhodian or Naucratian," they pro- 
bably mean no more than that he was ho- 
noured with the civic franchise at Naucratis, 
as he had before been at Rhodes. The exact 
time of his birth is not known, but it is pro- 
bable that he wai^ horn about c. c. 235, in the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergelcs, and that he died 
in that of Ptolemy Epiphanes, wlio was king 
of Egypt from B.C. 204 to B.c. 181. Apol- 
lonius was at first a pupil of Callimachus, 
but a diti'erencc in taste and in viewing the 
ol^ects of poetry soon arose between them, 
which alienated the pupil from his master, 
and ended in that enmity which prive vent in 
bitter invectives. Apollonius appears to have 
imbibed at an early age a great love for an- 
tique simplicity. Homer and the early Greek 
poets were his great models, whereas Calli- 
machus, who possessed scarcely any poetical 
tal'-nt. mistook a pompous display of auti- 
quaiiau lore for poetry. Apollonius con- 
ceived the plan of writing an epic poem on 
the expedition of the Argonauts ('AftYOMwrucd), 
with Jason as its hero. The Homeric poems 
were his niodels, and he completed his poem 
when yet a youth (l^i^os). But when he 
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read it before a public assembly at Alexan- 
dria, he was treated with contempt and ridi- 
cule. The youthful production may, to some 
extent, have deurved this severe ceninre} 
but there is no doobt the enyy and malice 
of the other Alexandrine poets, with Calli- 
machus at their head, prejudiced the audience 
ajj^ainst die young poet Disheartened by 
this failure, and unable to bear the disgrace 
or to struggle agaiust the jealousy of bis con- 
temporary poets, ApoUonius left Alexandria, 
and went to Rhcxles. The Greek Autliology 
(xi. 275.) contains a severe epigram by hijii on 
Callimachus, M'hich was in all probability writ- 
ten about this time. Callimachus retaliated 
by several satirical allusions in his poems, of 
which his hymn on Apollo exhibits some 
specimens, and more especiaUy by a separate 
poem, called " Ibis," -which is now lost, hot 
of which we may form an i U :i from the imi- 
tation in Ovid's " Ibia." In Rhodes, Apollo- 1 
niua taught rhetoric -with great aaoeeas, and 
subjected his " Argonautica " to a thorough re- I 
vision ( and when it had received all the 
improvements of which the author thought 
it capable, he read it to the Rhodians. It 
was received with extraordinary favour ; and 
this proof of his poetical tal«it,f(^ether with 
the ability he had shown a teacher of rhe- 
toric, induced the Rhoiiutns to hououi* him 
with their Ihmchise and other distinctions. 
He himself was so delighted with this, that 
henceforth he called himself a Rhodian ; by 
which name he was afterwards, and is to this 
day» distinguished firom the numerous other 
persons or the name of Apollonias. Not- 
wlthstanding this iol ii twled^ment of his 
talents in a foreign land, he is said to have 
returned to Alexandria. Hero he now tead 
the second and improved edition of his poem, 
which is said to have made such a sensation, 
that he was at once looked vpto as the greatest 
poet of the day. He was appointed chief 
manager of the libraries in the museum at 
AlesKwidria, probably in b.c. 194, as the suc- 
cessor of Eratosthenes. Apolloniuf; appears 
to have passed the remainder of his life at 
Alexandria, for he is said to have been 
buried there, and in the same tomb with Cal- 
limaehitt. This account of die life of Apol- 
lonlus is based upon Sutdas and the two ano- 
nymous Greek biographies which are printed 1 
in moat edltioos of the Argonautica." 

Of the works of Apollonius Rhoditis, which 
do not appear to have been very numerous, 
the " Argooantica,** in four books, is the only 
one that has come down to us. The work in 
its present form is the second or revised 
edition, which he published during his stay 
in Rhodes. Gerhard, in the work cited below, 
has shown satisfactorily that there is no MS. 
of the first edition, but that those which do 
exist contain the text of the second, with a 
few interpolations here and there from the 
first, of which the Scholia also have pre- 
served some readings. As regards the ma- 1 
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terials of the "Argonautica," ApoUonius, like 
all the poets of that period, collected them by 
extensive reading. The legends they took 
for their sabjecu had ceased to live in the 
minds of the people, and had become tie ex- 
clusive property of the learned, wlio gathered 
them from the early poets, logographers, his- 
torians, and geograpmrs, and combmed them 
into new forms. The Scholia on Apolloniu.s 
seldom lose an opportunity of telling us from 
what source die pardcojar statements are 
derived. The arrangement of the materials 
in the "Argonautica" is of the simplest kind: 
there is no artificial contrivance for the pur- 
pose of making a plot ; and at first sight it 
might even appear that the plan of the " Ar- 
gonautica" is simpler than that of the " Odys- 
sey." The course of the narrative is seldom 
interrupted by episodes, and generally speak- 
ing they are not introduced except where 
they are essential, and they are scarcely ever 
mere otnamenta. Tlie intefftfrenee of the 
gods in the events described is very rare, and 
occurs only incidentally. The interest of 
the whole poem, dierefore, does not lie in its 
plot, but in the manner in which the whole 
subject and each part is treaty and in the 
peculiar interest which is atta ched to the 
story. Rut as this interest w?.s no longer 
sufficiently fresh to secure pojmlanty, Apol- 
lonius enlivened it with his descriptions of 
the tender passion of love, and of the emotions 
of the heart, which are rarely introduced in 
the earlier epics. The portions of the poem 
containing such descriptions are executed 
with great ftUcity, and die Argonautica** on 
the whole shows that the author was superior 
to most of his contemporary poets. Rut, 
notwithstanding these and other excellencies, 
the narrative is occasionally tedious; and 
notwithstanding all the variety of character 
and incident, ^ poem wants that freshness 
of conception and execution which in the 
best epic poems secures the interest and wins 
the sjrmpathy of the reader. ^Ve cannot help 
feeling that it is tlie work of labour rather 
than of faith auJ inspiration : the poet pro- 
ceeds throughout with the utmost caution. 
Even Qointilian and Longinus appear to 
have felt this, for Quintilian speaks of the 
mediocrity that pervades the whole poem, 
above which Apollonius does not rise, and 
below whieh he is prevented firom ftlling by 
his caution (ceqiulis quftdam mediocritas) ; 
and Longinus speaks of his thoughtfulness, 
which, indeed, prevented him from mshmg 
into errors and inconsistencies, but is at the 
same time one of the causes of his inferiority 
to the earlier epic poets. The style and lan- 
guage are imitations of Homer ; but the 
laQgiiage is cramped by the aim of the author 
to be brief and grammatically correct. Apol- 
lonius, however, is free from all studied ob- 
scurity and the learned pomp and ostentation 
of tlie poets of that period. The opposition 
which the reigning school of poetry at first 
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made to ApoUonias and his views of poetry 
seems to have been silenced soon after the 
pahlication of the woomd edititm of the poem, 
nMT WTersl lesracd OnekSi wnne onP whom 

mnst have bejii r<mtemporarie8 of Apollo- 
ninSt wrote commentaries upon the ** Argo- 
DantieB.*' Among these oomm^itaton we 

may mention Charon, Aristophanes of Ryzan- 
tium, LaciUus of Tarrha, Tbeon, and Ire- 
nans. From their commentaries are derived 
our present valuable Scholia on ApoUonias. 
Homii of tlmm were published in the editio 
princeps of the Argonantica, by Janus Las- 
ear is, at Florence (149G, 4to.), whence they 
are usually called the Florentine Scholia; and 
others (Scholia Parisina) were subsequently 
added to them from a Paris MS. by Schxfer 
in his edition of fhe " Argonantica " (Leipzig, 
1810-1.1, 2 vols, 8vo.). Among the Ro- 
mans, the " Argonantica" of ApoUonius were 
Tcry popohr: Vii^ has borrowed -verses 
fiom It} and P. Terentlus Varro Atacinus, 
another poet of the Augustan age, made a 
Latin translntkm of it, of which Qnintilian 
speaks favourably. The Latin poem *' Ar- 
gonautiea " of Valerius Flaccuii is a tree imi- 
tation of that of ApoUonius. About A. D. 500, 
in the reigu nf Anastasius L, a Greek, of the 
name of Mai lauus, made a paraphrase of the 
poejn, consisting of 5608 iambic lines. Be- 
sides the two editions of the " Argonantica " 
already mentioned, the following deserve to 
be noticed. The editio princeps was fol- 
lowed h7 that of Aldns (Venice, 1581, 8vo.), 
which is seareely more uian a reprint of the 
former ; in fact, all the subsequent editions, 
even incinding that of Henry ^ephens, have 
no eritioal Vahie. The nvt scholar who 
attempted to correct the text partly by the 
assistance of MSS., and partly by conjectural 
cmendadons, was Branelr, whose edition ap- 
peared at Strassburg, 1780, both in 4to. and 
8vo. The edition of J. Shaw (Oxford, 1777, 
4to.) has no merits except the fine paper and 
print. The best editions are those of Sclurfer 
and of Wellaner (Leipzig, 1828, 2 vols. 8vo.), 
the latter of which contains all the known 
Scholia ; and the text is mnch emended with 
the assistance of many MSS. There are 
several English translations of the Argonan- 
tica ; those of F. Fawkes and Edward Bur- 
■why Greene were printed in London, in 
1780, Svo. 

Besides the *' Argonantica," the ancients 
mention the following works of ApoUonius : 
— 1. ** Epigrams," of which we pnpFpq? only 
that on Callimachus. 2. Gramnuuieal or 
eritieal works, one of which was on Archi- 
lochus (*€pl 'Apxi><^X°^)^ ^'^^ another Upbs 
Zr}t'6S{nov, which referred probably to the 
revision of the Homeric poems made by that 
crammarian. since the Scholiasts on Homer 
occasionally reftr to remarks of ApoDonins. 
A peculiar class of works, of which ApoUo- 
nius wrote scveralf were, 3. his Kriaeu, that 
Ja, " Aeeotmts of tiie Fmmdalions of Towns.** 

Toil. m. 



Most of them appear to have been epic poems 
and written in hexameter verse, as we see 
from the fragments still extanL Five of 
them are known — a. *Pi9iiiv miffts, of which a 
small fragment is preserved by Stephanus 
Byzantius, under A^toyi b. Httvitp6;r«mf 
Krimgf of which six lines are preserved in 

AtheneeUS ; C. 'AXt^av^pelas Kriats ; ij. K jri M- 
ktIcis; ande. Kri^v jcrfo-ir, which is mentioned 
by Stephanus Byzantius, under ^tvitr^ws. 
Of the last three no fragments are extant. 
There is also mention of a work of ApoUo- 
nius called "Canopus," which was probably a 
work of a similar kind to his Krla-tts. Ji was 
written in verse, and consisted of at least two 
books; only two lines of it are preserved. 
(E. Gerhard, Ltetiones ApoBonianOf Leipxig, * 
1816, 8vo. ; A. Wdehart, C%6sr Sa»lAhtn 
und C -h'. tics ApoBammt vm ]^H>daMt Meis- 
sen, 1821, 8T0.) L. S. 

APOLLOfNIUS STRATCyNIUS 
k-Ko\Kun>ios & anh 'SfTpA'Ton'os') is caUed by Ti- 
raqueau (TiraqoeUos) in his work " De Nobili- 
tate," the son of Straton, but, as Fabridns re- 
marks, it seems more likely that he was only 
his pupil. He was a follower of Erasistratus 
(as was also his tutor Straton), and therefore 
may be conjectured to have lived about the 
third or second century d. c. He appears to 
have written a work on the Pnlse, or else a 
medical U^eatise in which he gave three dif- 
ferent definitions of the Pulse, which are pre- 
served by Galen. He is by some supposed to 
be the same person as ApoUonius Memphites, 
and with Som« pfohabUity. (Galen. X>e hiffer. 
Puis. lib. capw 17. torn. viiL p. 759. cd. 
Kuhn.) W.A.G. 

APOLLCyNniBTARSENSISCAiroXAafoiot 
5 Ta^(Tfi5r,) a native of Tarsus in Cilioia, who 
must have lived in or before the first centnry 
after Christ, as he is quoted by Andromaehns. 
Hi«! meriical formulop are sometimes quoted 
by Galen, but nothing is known of the events 
of his life. (Galen, De Compos. Medicam. 
sec. Locos, lib. t. cap. 13. torn. xiii. p. 843. 
ed. Kuhn.) W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIUS THER ('AiroXXaJwosi 0if/») 
mnst have lived in or before the first <%ntury 
after Christ, as he is mentioned by Erotianns. 
He is by some Jm i ^r.n s supposed to be the 
same as ApoUonius Ophis, or ApoUonius 
Pergamenns. He appears to have written 
a work on the difficult words used by Hij)po- 
crates, of which nothing remains but one 
short extract preserved by Erotianus; and 
also a surgical treatise, from' which Oribasius 
has extracted the account of a bandage to be 
used in case of a fracture of the jaw. (Ero- 
tianus, Gloss. Hippocr. p. 86. ed. Franzius ; 
Oribasius, Collect. Medic, lib. xlviu. cap. 40. in 
Mai, Class. Auct. e Vatic. Coiie, JBditi, Rome, 
8VO. 1831, torn. iv. pu 105.) W. A. G. 

APOLLOHnrS of Tt'AFA (*AiroKKtSpi9t 
Tvavtis), a Pythagorean philosopher, who 
lived in the first century after Christ. He 
appears to have been a eompovnd of the 

H 
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philosopher, th« ^atic, and the impostor, 
reipeetiiig wbom andientio aeeoants were ' 

sufficiently scanty to leave plenty of room 
for fiction to play in, while what was known ; 
of him was remarkable enough to give an air 
of cre li' Ilif y ( ) the most extravagant fictions 
of a later uud uncritical age. We have what 
profuse* to be an historical account of him 
in A oinenmstimtiiJ narrative of hit life lAr. 
FlaTins Philoetratus the elder. lUf-worfc 
was undertaken at the desire of Julia Domna, 
the wife of the Emperor Septimios Severus, 
who lent Philoetrstos an aoeonnt of the trsvds 
and advenrin I of ApoUonius, written by an 
Assyrian named Damis, who had accompanied 
him. Wb account seems to have been the 
* groundwork of tho narrative of Philostratus. 
The reader may torm his own opinion of the 
credibility of a writer who, if our hiographer 
may he belicvid, frrriv<'1y asserted that in 
crosging Mouul Caucu-sus he saw the chains 
with which Prometheus had been bound to 
the rock.* The other sources from which 
Philostratus professes to have drawn his in- 
formation were, a work by one Maximus of 
JE^n, giving an account of the life of ApoUo- 
nins at that place ; a copy of the wul of 
Apollonlus, and s iiii- < f Iii^ letters, pre- 
serTed in the library of Hadrian, at Antixuu ; 
and -variona tradinons oolleetod in eittea 
where the sage was revered, or temples whose 
obsolete rites he had restored. There was 
another account of ApoUonius by Mceragenes, 
which Philostratus says he disregarded on 
account of the ignorance which the writer 
showed of many circumstances connected 
with the philosopher. Suidas and Eudocia 
(p. 384.) likewise mention an account of Apol- 
lonius by Sotericus Oasites. The most prolific 
source has been the invention of the writer 
himself. So preposterous are moet of his 
fictions that some have even doubted the 
personal existence of ApoUonius himself. 
That such a person, however, lived, and by 
his ascetic hal/its and pretended supematund 
gifts attracted not merely the wonder but the 
adoration of the vulgar appears unquestion- 
able. The assertion of Dion Cassius that he 
lived in the time of Domitian, and the re- 
ligtona reverence paid to him in many 
temples, are inconsistent with any other snp- 
pottitioo, though the fact that he is not 
m enti on ed by any writer esrlier tium Apu- 

• The pergonal existence of Damis is very question- 
Able. There is nothing to ihow that the work a»- 
crlbed to liim was not a mere flcti(m. According to 
Phtkwtratus it had Iwflo pr«MBlad tf one of bis reU- 
ttom to the Emprwa Julia, frooi whose hands It pasted 
into those of PbllMtfStUSt SO tbst at all events It was 
not a booli comnoolf known. Boblen, who contldert 
it to have iM^fn a m^r*> romance, remarks that the 
name Damis, or something like it. Is a kind of standing 
type, when nny .icrounl Is to he given of Indi.i. Thus 
in Stralxi < sirrltus converses with a Miindanii ; ! 
rorphyrius TnenlK)ns Dainjulfimln, with whom Bar- | 
desanes held iutorf>nirtc ; .ui.i tli.,- h.iiuHhnro Diui- J 
damlt is found in ralladiuis. Amougst the Indians, j 
Dinuu or Dama is • oOBBinoB DMBO. ^IkuaUg iMen, 
Th. I p. 73.) 
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leius and Lucian may be looked upon as a 
proof that he did not play so important a 
part as Is assigned to him by his biographer. 
Had he been mixed up with the political events 
of his time in the way described by PhilM- 
tratus he could not fail to have been men- 
tioned by Tucitus and Suetonius. Dion 
Cassius talks of him as a certain ApoUonius 
oSTywBOL Having no other authentic flonreea 
of infbnnatioo, it is of course impossible for 
us to separate throughout tlie true from the 
false in the narrative of Philostratus i but if 
we strip it .of its marvellous fbatnree tiiere 
seems no sxifficicnt reason for denying it 
altogether a foundation in fact. The out- 
linea of it are perhaps genuine, and this 
appears to have been the light in which 
it was regarded by Euscbius. The following 
is a sketch of the aoeonnl given by Philoc^ 
tratus : — 

ApoUonius was bom at Tyana, a Greek 
colony in Osppadocia, lomewhere probably 
about the commencement of the Christian 
sera. He was named ailer his &ther, who 
traced his descent to the original founders of 
the city. Wonders were not wanting at hia 
Inrdi, and we are told tiiat the god Proteus 
appeared to his mother, a-id announ^xl to 
her that tlie child she was about to bring forth 
woidd be an incarnation cf himieul A 
choruK of swans is said to have ushered him 
into the world. In his native country he was 
reputed to be a son of Jupiter, but it appears 
that he did not himself lay claim to a divine 
parentage (Philostratus, L 6.). At the age of 
fourteen he was taken to Tarsus and placed 
under the f^nrc of n r}H'torician named Euthy- 
demus, a native of Phoenicia. Disgusted with 
the luxuries and effeminate manners of the 
place, he obtained his firther's permission to 
remove with his instructor to the neighbour- 
ing town of 3!,gas. Here he became 
acquainted with disciples of the schools of 
Pythagoras, Plato, AriMolle, Chrysippus, 
and Epicurus. He was instructed by Euxe- 
nus in the doctrines of Pythagoras* and by 
the age of dbcteen was an en&naiaBtic dw- 
ciple of that philosopher, and resolved to 
observe rigidly his ascetic rcgidations. Ac- 
cordingly, he clothed himself in linen, went 
barefoot, suff ered his beard and hair to grow, 
abstained from flesh and wine, and renounced 
the company of women. He betook himself 
to the temple of ^sctilapius at JEgii^, and the 
god was pleased to intimate his satisfaction 
at having such a guest The fitune of hia 
wisdom soon sprrad, and attracted numbers 
to the place. When he had reached the age 
of twenty his father died. He hastened to 
Tyana, and buried him with his own hands* 
He divided hw own share of the faiherita»ee 
M'ith his elder brother, whom he siicct-t dr 1 
in reclaiming from a vicious course of life, 
and distributed most of theremaindw amoo^ 
his relatives. He then returned to his ascetic 
discipline, and entered upon the observance 
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of tfw fire years* myvtic silence. Thisperiod 

he spcTit pnrtly in Pamphylia and partly in 
Ciiicia. He afterwards vi&ited other parts of 
AmAb Ifinor. His priDcipal concern was to 
re-estaT)lish in their original purity the re- 
ligious rites of the Greek cities irhich he 
came to, and to replace barbaric ceremonies 
with others of a purer kind. Either urged 
by a thirst for knowledge, or desirous of 
emulating Pythagoras, he resolved to visit 
India. He first M-ent to NiaeTie]i« where he 
met with Damis, who a^eed to accompany 
him, and whom he contrived to impress with 
the notion that he was a superhuman being 
(i. 19.), making ham believe he had an 
intuitirc understanding of all languages, not 
excepting those of animals (iv. 3.), and could 
even discern the thoughts of men. From 
Nineveh he prnccLded to I^abvlon, where he 
was admitted to lutercuurst; with the Parthian 
king Bardanes, and made himself acquainted 
with tlie df)Ctrinesof the magi. After a con- 
siderable stay here the travellers were fur- 
aiahed by the king with camels to convey 
them to Taxila, the residence of king 
Phraotes, who entertained them during their 
stay at his capital, which the law did not 
permit to be extended beyond three days. 
On their departure he gave them a letter of 
introduction to brchas, the chief of the 
GynmowphiaUk On reaching the river 
lEfyphMia, we ire told, they Ibnnd aome 
altars which had been erected by Alexander, 
when he reached this, the limit of his expe- 
dition. At last they arrived at the residence 
of the Brahmins, in the description of whom 
either Damis or Philostratns has drawn most 
eopioiiily on his imagination. ApoUonius 
was received with great condescension by 
larchas and his companions, who unfolded to 
him all their stores of knowledge, and after a 
stay of four months dismissed him vith a 
Aill convietian that Pythagoras mutt have 
derived his wisdom from tliem. From the 
ubode of the Brahmins the travellers made 
thnr waf to the sea oobs^ and proceeded by 
water to Babylon, After an interview with 
Bardanes they went to Nineveh, and thence 
to Antiocii. From Seleucia, near the month 
of the Orontf", fhpy <;ailed tO C^^pniS» and 
thence to Ephesus in Ionia. 

The fame of thewisdom of Apollonius had 
gone before him : crowds met and followed 
luni, and deputations canxe to him from other 
cities of Ionia. He now assumed the charac- 
ter of a moral reformer, preached a^nst the 
luxury and vices of the Ephesians, and 
warned them of a plague that was coming 
upon them. Finding them deaf to his ex- 
hortationB end hia waniinga, he 1^ them, 
and travelled through other parts of Ionia, 
preaching and urging the people to applv 
themselves to virtue and tiie Study of imi- 
losophy. While at Smyrna, ambassadors 
came to him from Ephesus, where the plague 
w$M raging, praying him to eome to their 
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sseistsnoe. Be instantaneously transported 
himself thither, and pointed out to them the 
d«emon of the plague under the form of an 
old beggar, whom by his direction they 

stoned, and afterwards found under the heap 
the dead body of a huge dog, which the 
dcemon had entered. Leaving Ionia, he set 
out for Greece, visiting the temples on his 
way, and supporting his character of a moral 
and religious rrimnier, by pretensions to 
supernatural powers and prophecy. It is 
after his return from the East that we first 
hear of his working miracles. It has been 
suggested that by his intereonrse with the 
JVIagi and Brsbmins he had probably acquired 
the knowledge of some secret^;, which enabled 
him on many occasions to exert what ap- 
peared to be a snperhnman power. He 
arrived at Pirrctu? at the time of the cele- 
bration of the Ek'usinian mysteries, but the 
hierophant at first refused to initiate him, on 
the ground of his being a magician 'N^Ticn 
he afterwards offered to do so, Apollonius 
refiised to undergo the ceremony at his 
hands. After visiting the great temples and 
principal places in Greece, he set out for 
Crete, and thence took ship for Rome, with a 
c<»)siderable tr^ of disciples. He reached 
Ital^ 5^ sftw Nero had issued his edict 
against philo-^o] Lors and magicians, and the 
danger he incurred by proceeding speedily 
caused the number of his fbuow^rs to 
diminish. On arriving at Rome he was 
taken before the consul Teiesinus, who dis- 
missed him out of regard fbr philosophy, 
and gave him introdurtinnt; to the priests 
of the different temples, wiiere he preached 
and taught as usual. Having been brought 
before Tigellinus for some disrespcctfnl ex- 
pressions towards the emperor, as soon as 
the roll containing the accusation was opened, 
the writing was foond to liave vamshed. 
Tigellinus wisely took warning and let him 
go. His wise di-i urses and modest be- 
haviour, and especially the miracle of resU>r« 
ing a young lady to lifb, drew upon him 
universal attention and respect. "^Mien Nero 
was setting out on his journey to Greece, he 
published an edict dii^cting all philosophers 
to quit Rome. Apollonius accordingly left 
Italy and visited Spain. After setting on 
foot, or at all events encouraging, a plot 
against Nero, he crossed over into Africa. 
Thence, touching in his course at Lower Italy 
and Sicily, where he heard of the death of 
Nero^ he went to Athens, and was initiated 
into the Elensinian mysteries by the hiero- 
phant, whose appointment he had forei )M < n 
his previous visit. He next travelled into 
Egypt. At Alexandria he met with Vespa- 
sian, who was preparing to seize the iiTipvrial 
power. Vespasian was anxious to secure his 
assistance, and begged him to make him 
! pmy^eror. Apollonius replied that he had 

I already done so, for he had prayed the gods 
to gramt the people an upright and irenenble 
M 8 
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sovereigu. Vespasiaa declared he would be 
gmded by his adrice, and p r o few ed ta rest 

all his hopes of success on his assistance and 
direction. Eaphrates, a Stoic in Vespasian's 
train, was jealooa of the superior deference 
paid to ApolloTiivis, and inveighed against Lis 
servility and the ambition of Vespasian. 
This laid the foundation of a lasting eiunity 
between ApoUonius and Euphrates, which 
broke oat into an open quarrel on Vespasian's 
departure from Egyj)t. ApoUonius next 
visited .Ethiopia and the cataracts of the 
Nile, aaid disooaned wifh the iESlliiopian 
Gymnosophists. On his return from the ex- 
pedition he spent some time in Lower Egypt, 
and l^n took a joura^ into PhoBnicia. At 
the invitation of Titus he repaired to Argos 
in Cilicia, where he had an interview with 
the emperor. Chi the accession of Domitian, 
he endeavoured to excite tVi»' provincf^ of 
Asia Minor against tiie tyrant. At la.si in- 
formation of afWO^MSCf frhich he had uttered 
against the emperor was conveyed to Rome 
by Euphrates. Orders were sent to have 
ApoUonius arrested and brought to Rome, 
but he anticipated this design by goin^ to 
Rome of his own accord. On nie amral 
he was thrown into prison. The charges 
brought ajuunst him were, that his dress ind 
manner of living were singular ; that adora- 
tion had been paid to him as to a god; that 
he had spoken against tiie emperor ; and 
that, in order to proenre his death, he }iad in 
company with Nerva, sacrificed an Arcadian 
boy ill a solitary place by night. When 
brought before the emperor he launched out 
into the praise of Nerva, and bitterly re- 
proached Domitian for listening to the false 
accusations of informers. He was sent back 
to prison, and treated with great severity. 
On being again brought up and put upon his 
trial, he made so excellent a defence, that 
Domitian acquitted him, whereupon, after 
administering anodier severe rebnike to die 
emperor, he vanished from their si^ht, and 
appeared the same hour at Pateoh to his 
diseiples Damis and Demetrlns. Be then 
crossed over to Greece. As soon as his 
arrival there was known, crowds flocked to 
see him, and he gave out that he had been 
acquitted and liberated by Domitian. After 
a stay of two years in Greece, he again went 
to Ionia, and at Ephcsus is said to have pro- 
claimed the assassination of Domitian, at the 
▼ery time it was perpetnUed. Dion Casnns 
(bcvii. IS.) nlso mentions this circumstance. 

Of the time and j^Uu% of his death we have 
no aooomit, and Philoetratos expresses a 
doubt whether hv. pver died at all. A ("cord- 
ing to one storj" be ascended to lieaven from 
the temple of Dictynna in Crete. Numerous 
temples and altars were dedicated to him in 
Asia Minor and Greece, (Vopiscus, Aure- 
liux, c. 24.). Caracalla dedicated one to him 
(Dion Cassiua, Jxxvii. 18.> The emperor 
Alevmder SeTenw rererenoed him m oae of 
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his Penates, together with Abraham, Or- 
I pheoa, and Jesoa Christ (Lampiridinsi, Alette 

under Severus, 29.). Euficbin'^ says that even 
in his time there were persons who pretended 
I to perform magical incantations by in?okitt|f 
ApoUonius. His native city, where a temple 
was dedicated to him, was held sacred, smd 
had the privilege of choosing its own SUgil- 
trates, though by whom this ri^t wai ooo* 
ferred we are not informed. 

ApoUonius is stated by ancient writers to 
have been the author of the following worka: 
1. 'Tfivot «b MvrifjLoffivrfv (Philostratos, L 14.| 
Suidas, sub xoc. 'A^r AAa'i ;r-0 2. Uv9ay6pou 
S6^tUf said to have been preserved in the Ubraiy 
of Hadrian at Antium, (Philostratu8,Tiii. SO.). 
3. nvBary6pov Bios (Suidas, 1. e.). lamblichtis 
{De Vita Pythag. 254.) mentions the work of 
ApoUonius on Pytha-i r us. It has been sug- 
gested hy Jonsius and Meiners that much nf 
what we read in Porphyry- and lambliclius 
about Pythagoras was derived from this 
source. 4. Aut^mr, his will, written in Ionic 
Greek, while all his other works were written 
in the Attic dialect (Philostratus, i. 3.,viL 39.). 
5. 'AiroAo7k, a defence against the charges of 
Euphrates (FluhMBiratns, viii. 7.). 6. UiplJliiiaf' 
rdas W'.TT tf-x»y, the fruit of his intercourse 
with the Indian Gynui<w(mhists (Philostratus, 
ill 41.)^ 7. TA«tti).l|iripieiNrifir(Plii]oatra^ 
tus, iiL41.,iv. 19. ; Eusehius, De Prop. Evang. 
iv. 13.). 8. Xpnufioi (Suidas). They were 
engraved on brazen pillars at Byaantiam, 
(Ctxihvi^ in Orlg, Cottstantinop. p. 30.). 9. 
tivx&^mfpoy, a spurious work. 10. Letters. 
There is extant a eoUcction of ninety-five let- 
ters (including some written to ApoUonius) 
which are tmdoubtedly spurious. They diflFer 
from the letters referred to and quoted hy 
Philustratua. Opinions are divided as to 
whedier theee last are genuine or not The 
'AiroXoyla (preserved by Philostratus, viii. 7 ) 
is the only other extant work of ApoUonius. 
^ ApoUonius seema to have laid bat very 
little stress on the Pythagorean doctrine of 
numbers (Philostratus, iii. 30.), and though 
he attached some value to mathematics, musie» 
and astronomy, he considered them as of su- 
bordinate importance. His endeavours were 
toudIj directed to the purification of reli- 
gious usages. From a fragment of his work 
on sacrifices (Eusehius, Prop, Evang. iv. 13.), 
it appears, that he not only rejected animal 
sacrifices, but taught that no sacrifices should 
be oflinped to the deity, becanse every thing 
connected with earth would be iiii]iai v m his 
sight, but that he should be worshipped with 
that prayer which is ihe oflfering of ^e hewrt, 
and which need not be expressed in words. 
His belief in the transmigration of souls was 
probably connected with his aversion to ani- 
mal sacrifices. There can be no doubt that 
he laid claim to supernatural powers aod 
prophetic foresight, and was believed by his 
contemporaries and by posterity to be a 
magician (Datn CSwdna i Lndan ; Apuleius ; 
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Eusebiiu, PtulostratoB strires to incol* 
eate the notion that he wrought his miracles 
not by magic, but through a supernatural iD> 
sight info tlie laws and operations of nature 
(see especially, L 2., iT. 45., 12A It was 
prnhahly on tiuB floooniit that Philoetratus 
rt-jectcd the account of Apollonixis given by 
Al<Bragene&, the only one of the authors he 
aiUudAS to who is known to us from other 
sources. Origen (contra Ccls. vi. 41.) tells 
us that MtKragenes had described ApoUonius 
M a magician, by whose imposturea mmj 
philosophers had been deceived. 

A great deal of the celebrity of Apollonius 
has arisen from the circumstance that several 
attemptt have been made to «et him up as a 
riral to oar Saviour. Such an Btteni])t vas 
made by Hierocles of Nicomedia in the time 
of Diocletian, (in a work entitled *ifua\ii9tis 
Aifyos), a reretation of whieh hy EuseMiu, 
bishop of (Vr-arcn, we still possess. The 
attempt has beeu renewed by deistical writers 
of modem times, ibr example, Blonnt and 
Lord Herbert. Blount wrote a translation 
of the life of Apollonius by Philostratus, ac- 
compan ied by a commentary. In consequence 
of the dt'j-^ti'-Jil tendency of the latter, the 
work wai5 suppressed after the publication of 
the first two books. (Note I. in Bayle, Diet. 
Ott art ApoUonina de Tyane.") The co- 
incidence between many circumstances in the 
narrative of Philostratus and those recorded 
in the evangelical history, has led many to 
•appoae that he wrote hm aeaonnt of Apollo- 
nius with a similar view. It ci 'iit:iirj> how- 
ever no sofficieut traces of an intention on 
the part of the wint» to institate any com- 
parison at all between Apollonius :iri^ C^irist, 
It is at ail events clear that he did not w rite 
with any feeling of hostility tomffds Chris- 
tianity. If he intended to draw any parallel at 
all, it was probably between Apollonius aiid 
Fytfaagona. Heseemsto have borrowed from 
all sources whatever wonderful circumstances 
promised to give interest to his narrative (as 
may be shown with regard to Ctesias, Agathar- 
chides, and others), and amongst the rest he , 
has t^en several from the history of Jesus 
Christ recorded by the evangelists. Some of 
these have been given in this sketch of the 
life of Apanonins. For others, as the heal- 
ing of the sick and the casting out of devils, 
we refer the reader to Philostratus. The 
absnrjUties and inooDgmities of bis story 
have been pointed out by several writers, as 
Bishop Lloyd (in a letter to Bentley), Bishop 
Parker, and Du Pin. A long account of 
Apollonius, as he is depicted by Philostratus, 
ma^ be found in a work by Dr. F. C. Baur, 
entitled " Apollonius von Tyana nnd Chris- 
tus, Oder das Verhaltniss des Pythagoreis- 
mus zum Christenthum," Tiibingen, 1832. 
He considers that Philostrattis intended that 
bis work should be regarded, not as a history, 
but as Hm fymt»l&m of Ito sdeal of a Py- 
thagorean pluloBoplier and reformer of the 
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world in the person of Apollonius ; and that 
he intended to draw a parallel between him 
and Christ, though without any controversial 
aim. There is an English translation of 
Philostratus by the Rev. £. Berwick. (See 
also the prdiminary dissertation by Okurhis 
in his edition of Philostratus ; Bayle, Diet. 
CriL art. " Apoll. de Tyane Brucker, Hist 
Crit Phil. vol. ii. p. 98.; Tiedemann, CfeiH 
der Speculadven Phil. vol. ili, p. 10?.; Ritter, 
Gesrh. der Phil. vol. iv. p. 523. ; Kasche, JJu. 
Rei Nwn,) C. P. M. 

APOLLO'NIUS C-'^^oWc^yios), of Tvrk, 
a Stoic philosopher, lived shortly before the 
time of Strabo, who mentions him as the 
author of a history of the philosophers and 
their works from the time of Zeno (ITfpe^ 

TU)V OTTO 7.rivwvoi <pi\ocr6(pui' Kal rSiv ^i^^iwy). 

On Zeno himself he appears to have written 
a separate work eonnstmg of several books. 

It is not imlikely that he may be the same 
as the Stoic Apollonius, who, according to 
Photius, wrote a history of women wbo bad 
distinguished tlnnn-^ Ire:-; as philosophers or 
otherwise (ikrcu ywaiKts i<piAoa6ipi}oay tj Kal 
&\Aa>; Tt hrStoiu/ Sicir^orro). Whether 
he is the same as the Apollonius to whom 
Stephanas of Byzantium ascribes a chronicle 
(xpovLKd), of which he quotes the fourth 
book, cannot be ascertained. (Strabo, xvi. 
757. ; Diogenes Laertius, viL 1. 2. 24. 28. j 
I^hotius, Bibiicth. p. 104. b. ed. Bekker ; Ste- 
phanus Byzant. under Xa^miT^fNoi'.) L. & 
APOLLOTHANES ('Airo\A(M^iii'7;s) an 
Attic poet of the school of the Old Comedy, 
supposed to have been contemporarv with 
the eomie poet Strattis, and thereiOTe to 
have lived about B.C. 400. Suidas ('AiroA- 
\o<f>dyr)s) ascribes to him five comedies, of 
three of whidi some fkagments are extant, 
but none of the other two. (Meineke, flis- 
loria Comicorum Greecorum, p. 266. ; Bode, 
Geschichte der HeUenischen Komik, i. 390. ; 
Harpocration, sub voc. 'A5eA^/f«»'.) R.W — n. 

APOLLO'PHANESCAiroAAo<«£»T;j) an an- 
cient physician, was bom at Seleucia, but at 
whieh ct^ of that name does not appear. He 
wasphystdsn to AnttoebustSke Oi«at, king of 
Syria (b. c. 22.3 — 187), who seems to have 
treated him also as a friend and counsellor, of 
which an instance is ^ven by Polybins. He 
may perhaps be the same physician, who is 
said by Caslius Aureliauus to hsrve been a 
follower of ErBsistraloa, and who is qnoted 
by Celsus, Pliny, Oalen, and other ancient 
authors. Reinesius, in correcting the corrupt 
reading Aphanes in Athen»ns to ApoUo- 
phanes, (which reading is now nniversally 
adopted,) considers the Stoic philosopher to 
be the same person as the physician oS Anti- 
ochus, though, apparently, merely because 
they mixst have been contemporaries. There 
are extant two bronze coins of the city of 
Smvma, having on one face the name Apol- 
lophanes ; and Dr. Head wrote an elegant 
and leanied Latin disscrtatum to prove that 
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these and several other coins of the same 
^ty were struck in lionour of certain eminent 
physicians of the Herophilean and Erasistra* 
tcan schools of medicine, which are men- 
tioned by Strabo as having b( lti t sra^ llshed 
At MeU'Cttms in Phrygia and at Smyrna. 
This soppodtion is, howerer, now generally 
considered to be incorrect ; and tlfe best au- 
thortties aeem agreed in the f^inion, that 
thoagh soim« of the persoiw naoMd <m ISumb 
coiJi^ may have been physicians, yet it is not 
as physicians but a.s magistrates that their 
naones are mentioned. (Polybius, Hist. lib. v. 
cap. 56. 58. ; Ca-lins A ii e I. De 3/(»r/ . irt/f. 
lib. ii. cap. 33. p. li>u, 151. ed. Amman; Kei- 
nesius, Varia; Lect. lib. iii. cap. 2. p. 335. ; 
Athenceus, Deipnos. lib. Tii. § 14. p. 281. ed. 
Casaub. ; Mead, Dis«ert. de Numia quibugdam 
a Smymais in Malicorurn Honorem percmsUf 
London, 1724, 4to. p. 47.} Strabo^ Gtogr, 
1th. zn. p. 680. ; Fabriciua, BiUioth, OMeeOt 
vol. xiii. p. 76. ed. vet. ; Wise, CalaL Nunm. 
in Miueo BodL p. 145. 8tc. i Eckhel, Doctr. 
Numm, Vet tom.ii. p.539.| G. G. Kuhn, 
Adtiitam. ad Elenrh. Medicor. Vcter. a Jo. 
A. Fa6ricio,^c. e^rhibilum, Leipzig, 1826, 4to. 
ftsc. iii. p. 8.) W. A. G. 

APOLLOS. [Paul.] 
AFOLLO'TUEJillS. [Lycurgus.] 
APOMA8AR. [PAVLU8 OV AlOOUK- 
1>»IA.] 

APONTE, SEBASTIAN DE, a Spanish 
sculptor who lived, says Ponz, when good 
taste io the arts h^an to reyive in Spain. 
He made the stdla of'Ae choir of the colle- 
giate ohurch of Medina del Campo, which, 
according to tradition, were transported from. 
the celebrated mooMteiT of St Gerome at 
Goadab^ in Spain. ( ronz, Viage in Es- 
pana ; <^aa Bermudez, DiccUmario Hiatorico, 
#v.) B. N. W. 

APOmrStPETRUa [ABAXO^PlKno 

^^APOSTOLES, PEDRO DE LOS. 

[ApORTOT.tr, PETntTS AB.] 

APOSTOLI, FRANCESCO, was bom at 
Veiuee in llie Utter half of the eighteenth 
century. He early obtained an appointment 
in the civil service of his country, but soon 
abandoned it in order to visit France and 
Germany. He spent eig^hteea months in 
BaTsria with Cknuat Maximilian Ton Lom- 
berg, who was at that time occupied in re- 
vising and enlarging his work, entitled, 
** Memorial d'tm Taaaiaxa,** the second 
volume of which he dedicated to Apostoli. 
In Augsburg, Apostoli formed an intimacy 
with Le Roy di Lozembnme, and wrote 
jointly with him five "Conte.s sentimentaux." 
Having returned shortly afterwards to Venice, 
he wrote aevenl letters, llrom time to time, 
under the assumed name of Klost, to his 
friend Lozembrune, whieli were published at 
Augsburg, in 1777, under the title, "Lettres 
et Contes sentimentaux de George Wan- 
der&on ' the tales being in part the compo- 
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sitioD of Ix)zembrune. For some yeart> he 
remained quietly in his native Wjt em- 
ployed in the service of the government In 
1782 he published, "Saggio per servire alia 
Storia de' Viaggi filosofici e de' Principi 
Vu^ggiatori," hat being again sei^d with a 
desire to travel, he wait to Tienna, where he 
remained until the commencement of the re- 
volutionary disorders in France, when he re- 
turned to Venice. Indulging in too great 
freedom of speech, he was exiled to C^rftu 
His bauisbment terminated with the exist- 
ence of the Venetian republic, and on gain- 
ing his frowlom, h(_- went to Milan, avIi'to he 
undcrwejit various reverses of fortune, as re- 
lated in \m ** Lettere Sirmiensi.** At Milan 
he also published, in three volumes, a work 
entitled, *' Rappresentazione del Secolo 
XVIII." The republic of San Marino chose 
him their representative to Napol^n, then 
iBrst consid, and he proceeded to Paria with 
much sntl^fn.ction ; unfortunately, however, 
he was extremely diminutiTe in person, and 
was mneh annoyed wiHh die aaymg, petite 
republique, petit representant," applied to 
him by the French. The little consideration 
also in which he found himself held induced 
him to avoid ptiMicity, and he occupied him- 
self with the composition of his " Histoire de 
la Revolution par un Etranger," when he was 
suddenly ordered to quit Paris within twenty- 
four hours. On his return to Italy, he ob- 
tained the post of delegate of police, first at 
the PoDte di Lago Scuro, and afterwards at 
Yraiee. But he soon lost all public em- 
ployment, and then commenced his " Storia 
dei Galli, Franchi e Franoesi. Tliis work 
was ao ill received, that no more than 
tlie first volume was published; but it 
procured him the office of Departmental In* 
spector della Ulweria e Stampa in Padua, 
which post he held until the downfall of 
Napoleon. He then applied himself to 
theadical con j r -ition, and two of his farces, 
" E' tutto un Momento," and " La Merenda 
alia Zuecca," were played Mith success, and 
are inserted in the " Collezione di Operc 
teatrali," published at Venice; but the profits 
arising from these labours were far from 
sufficient for his maintenance, and he died at 
Venice, in February, 1816, in a state of the 
most abject poverty. He was a man of great 
wit, and a pleasing writer, but restless and 
imprudent, and is stated to have died aban- 
doned by alL** (Bioarafia Unittend* Antiea 
eMadtnuit Biognmkie Umn^ Swaul^ 

jTW. J. 

APO'STOLI, GIOVANNI FRANCES. 

CO, was a native of Montemagno, a village 
of Monferrato, and lived in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. He was professor of the 
liumanitios in Casale, and a member of the 
Academic degl' lUustrati di Casale. He is 
principally known as a Latin poet: Tirabosdii 
gives him credit for facility of expression, 
and Vallauri claims for some of his verses 
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the merit of ** a certain delicacy of thought." I 
He was much addicted to satire and playful | 
compositions, and in 1 S80 pul lish' d, at MUan, 
in 8yo., a volume of haXin poems of this 
species, wHli tlie title ^^Svoewrge Horn" 
This work was the source of prt at trouble to 
bim, many persons of both sexes considering 
tiMmael^ penonally attacked ia it, and re- 
garding it con5;cqnr ntly as a defamatory libel. 
At the representation of the biishops of ^Uex- 
•ndria and Aqui, and the inquisitor of these 
two cities, to < 'arlo Borromeo, it was resolved 
that the booii bhuuid be suppressed ; but very 
little appears to be known respecting this 
part of the transaction. However, it is cer- 
tain that a few years afterwards the book was 
reprinted, witb alterations and additions, in 
two Tcdnmest in 8 vo. : the first volume printed 
■t Fa^k in 1588, comprisee ibor books of 
epigrams and oni of cletrii^^; the second, 
which did not appear until the following 
year, conilits of two books of silve, two of 
epistles, and one nf n<\c<i. Another edition 
was published at Asti in 1597, in Svo. 
Some of these poems were afterwards inserted 
by J. Gruter in his "Delitifr TtnJnrnm Poet- 
arum," published in 1608, vol. 1. p. 239 — 257. 
Some of his verses are likewise printed in the 
"f.'armina IHnstrium Poetarum Italorum," 
Florence, 1719, vol L p. 307—326. In 
addition to the above, he wrote — 2. " Epi- 
nammata variain Funere MargueritseValesiee 
IhieisBS SabatidisBv" Pavia, 1589, 8yo. 3. 
"Ode dicolos disti oiiVios ad Franciscum Be- 
ciom Montisferrati Senatorem. Item de 
eodem Epigramnia:** inserled m v«Li«f the 
" Conslliorum Becii." 4. Latin Yerees in- 
serted in the " Psdarchidion, ' &c. of G. 
Funii da Ajti, Tnrin, 1581, Svo. (Vallauri, 
Storia dffl-! P esia in Piemonte, Torino, 1841, 
L 158 — \bO. 243, 244. ; MazzucbelK. Scrit- 
tori cT Italia.) J. W. J. 

APO'STOLI, PIE'RO FR\\(KS(() 
DEC LI, was a native of Vald'Lgia, in the 
distric t of Noma, and in 1594 entered the 
order of canons regular of the Lateran. He 
studied at Padua, and applied himself particu- 
larly to canon law under Marcantonio Ottelio. 
He acquired much reputation as a preacher 
in Palermo, Genoa, Rome, Malta, and oilier 
places; was theologian to Cardinal Orsini, 
consultore v£ the inquisition, and the second 
abbot of the Orasie m Novara, in whieh city 
he coUectet! .i choice library. Hi'- c^ii^'fl sonn;' 
time tester the year 1649. His works are — 
1. 1>e11e Lodi £ B, Gario Borromeo Pane- 
pirirn, &c." Rome, 1617; and the followinfr. 
which have not been published — 2. " Plura 
■d Qninque Libros iNecretalium." 3. " Ad 
Loca seleda Sricnr f^cripturrr." I. '* De Im- 
munitate eccicsiasticu." (^iio&ini, Lucei La- 
tMMOistt JVitslrMMS Ser^ptanm Ehgia, ii. 
lf)2.; Cotta, Mitueo Nomrese, 263, 254.; 
Mazzuchelii, Scrittori d'ltalia.') J. W. J, 

APOST GLIDES. ARISTOBU'LUS. 
Anwrouus, ABi8X0Biii.va»] 
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APaSTOLIS^ PET&US AB, or PE- 
DRO BE LOS AP08TOLES, a Carmelite, 

prior of the convent of Gibraltar, was bom 
at Seville towards the middle d the sixteenth 
centnr^. Hevmrte— 1. '*A lilbof Andieat 

Corslni, Bishop of Fiesole," in Italian, which 
was published at Florence prior to the year 
1603. 2. ** Kalendariom perpetnnm Orainls 
Carmclitamm," Venice, 1588, 8vo. 3 " <^tp- 
remoniale Urdinis Carmelitarum," published 
anonymously at Rome in 1616, 4to. (Villiers 
a S. Stepbano, Tiihliotheca Carvielitaua, ii. 
548. ; N. Antonius, BMiotheca Hispana Nova^ 
iL 17S.I Anmade Varflon, Hmm de Sevilla.) 

J. W. J. 

APOSTO'LIUS, ARISTOBU'LUS, arch- 
deacon of Rome, was a son of Michael Apos- 
toUus. The time of his birth and death is 
not known. He edited, witii a Greek pre- 
face, tbe first edition of the " Galeomyoma- 
chia," or " Battle of the Cato and Mice " (a 
Greek burlesque poem in jmitation of HomePs 
" Batrachomj omacbia "), supposed to have 
been printed by Aldus about the year 1494.* 
Ebert, in his Bibliographical Repertmy,** 
asserts tbat Arlstobulus and Arsenius are one 
and the same person, and refers to ViUoison, 
who, however, calls Ariatobalva the brother of 
Ar8enins,and there appears no reason to doubt 
the correctness of this statement In a Greek 
epigram by him prefixed to the " Thesaurus 
ComncopisB et Horti Adooidis,'' printed by 
Aldns In 1496, be is called Aristobuloa 
Apostolides. (Boerner, De. Dwtis Hominibus 
GraxiSf Sec, ; HodittS* De Gretcig JUustrOm, 
Lingua Qrmm LukttmUar&us, 320. ; Fabri- 
wm, MiblkAgea Qrma, ed. Barlei, i. 337.) 

J. W. J. 

AP08T0XIUS, MICHAEL, a learned 

Greek, a native of Constantinople, who lived 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. On 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
in 1453, or shortly afterwards, Apostolius, 
being obliged to quit his native country, 
passed into Italy, where he obtained for some 
time the protection of Cardinal Bessarlou. In 
the year 1462, he was residing at Viterbo. 
He had engaged in the dispute between the 
Platonista and Ari^telians, and in order, 
aceordinf to Tirabosehi, to please his patron 
tbe cardinal, be adopted the arguments of the 
Platonists, and wrote against Theodorus Gaza, 
who advoeated tlM ophnona of Aristotle.f 
His remarks both upon Gaza and Aristotle 
were characterised bv coarseness and scurri- 
lity, and drew upon nim very severe aninuid- 
vcrsions from Hrssnrion. in a letter w hich has 
been published by M, Boivin, totu. ii. p. 775. 
of tbe " Memoires de 1' Academic des Inscrip- 
tions," together with another addrefaed 1^ the 

• Th« author of thii work wa» not Known until 
VilloUon, Id hi« " Anecdota Grsca " (iL M.V), |»rovta 
it to be Igr Tli««dariu Pradnwuis. 

t Tbls work, wUeh wis never fuiiitcd, i$ called 
" ApologU Jiro GemlKto Plethono adrersui Thsodorl 
OtMm injtOMmt Ubriim, Flatonla PMlotophlndStia- 
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cardinal to Andronicus CaUislus, who had 
answered ApoRttdiofl irith much moderation. 
These letters were written in the year 1462. 
Whether this circamstance induced the cardi- 
nal to withdraw his protection from Aposto- 
lioa, M h$A be«n auerted by some, or whether 
he taad iiiTolTed Unuelf in dtfflealtics by the 
manner in which he advocated the cau^c of 
the Greek ehorch againat the Latins and the 
oottneil of Floreoee, is not eeitain; bat it 
appears that he was obliged to quit Italy and 
that he retired to Crete, where he gained a 
•eanty sabcistenoe 1^ teaching children and 
transcribing manuscripts, lie called hini- 
•elf the King of the Poor. Valcry, in lik 
** Voyages en Italic," 2nd edit. 1838, tom. iL 
p. 7, states that in the library of the luuver- 
sity of Bolofinaa there Is a manuscript of the 
Icones of Philostratus written by .\postoliu.s 
and bearing the inacriptioi^ " The king of the 
poor of this world han written Aia book far 
his subsistence." He dliHl about the year 
1490, leaving tmo sons, one the celebrate 
Anenina, afchbubop of Hfllvana in the 
Itforea, and the other Aristobnlus Apostolius. 

Apostolius wrote much, but very few of his 
pieces have been printed. The latter are — 1. 
Uttpoifilai ("Proverbs"),Greek,HiLsil,l.'-)n8. 8vo. 
This edition comprises only extracts from 
the greater work, which was first published 
in a complete form, comprising 2027 proverbs, 
in Greek and Latin, at Leiden in 1619, 4to., 
edited by D. Heinsius ; the Latin version 
and notes were by P. Pantinns and others. 
It appeared again at Leiden in 1653, 4ta 
This work is also in.serted in the " Clavls Ho- 
merica," published at Rotterdam in If) .5 5. 4 to. 
and at London in 1741, 6m It would i] p' ur 
from a preface prefixed by Aristobnlus to the 
** Galeomyomachia" printed by Aldus about 
1494 m 4to. that Apostcdiua had^ made two 
collections, one consisting of sayings ;irirl nf 
apophthegms and the other of proTcrbs, both 
addressed to Caspar, bishop of Osma in Spain ; 
viz. that published by Pantinus and another 
entitled, 'Iwrla (" Garden of Violets "). The 
latter is mentioned by Schoell, " Histoire de la 
Litterature Grecque," as an unpublished work, 
and Fabricius conjectures that the apoph- 
thegmata ('Airo<^><J^7'|UaTo) published by ,^r- 
senius, the archbishop, were selected from it. 

The fhllest explanation of diis snlgeet is 
given in the preface to a work entitled 
** 'Afnr«ylou 'luvla. Arsenii Violetum .... nunc 
primnm edidit C. Wals," Stnttgaid, 1832, 

8vo. Wal/ sfat('>?; that Michael Apostoling 
had promised Caapar, the bishop of Osma, to 
form a Coneetion of Proverbs — and trifli tiiis 
object had noted down the sayings and 
apophthegraata of wise men which he met 
with in the course of his reading : that the 
entire work he called Ionia : that after he 
Lad completed the collection of proverbs he 
delivered it to Gasimr, Iwring the rest of Ibie 
collection for revision at some more fhvour- 
able opportunity : that his death having 
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taken place in the mean time, his son Arsc- 
niu.s added many proverbs to the 'Iwvia and 
afterwards printed that portion which con- 
tained the apophthegmata. Walx then, after 
mentioning the publication of the epitome 
of the nroverbs in 1538, and the entire collec- 
tion, with the Latin version, by Pantinns in 
1619, states that the L'r. ater number of the 
proverbs in the Violettiin of Arsenius are the 
same as thoae published in the collection by 
Apostolius, but that Arsenius had omitted 
nearly one half, had shortened some, amplified 
others, and added some himself, but had not so 
strictly maintained the di.stinction between the 
proverbs and sayings as Apostolius had done. 
2. Oratio panegyrica ad Fridericum IlL 
Imp., Gr. LaL, ex Versione Bart. Keeker- 
manni," printed in Frehenis, "Scriptores 
Rerum Germanicarum," tom. 2. p. 3:i.. Frank- 
fort, 1624. n . " Georgii Gemisthi Tlethonis 
et Mich. Apostolii Orfnones fonebres Dwe, 
in quit) us <:» Immortalitate Animcp exponitur. 
Nunc primum ed. G. G. Fiillebom," Leipzig, 
1798, 4to. 4. A work by him against the 
Latin church and the Cotmcil of Florence is 
inserted in Le Mome's ** Varia Sacra." 

His manuscripts will be fonnd in several of 
the principal libraries of Europe : the biblio- 
th^que du roi at Paris, the imperial librar}- 
at Vienna, the library at Munich, and the 
Vatican at Rome, the Bodleian at Oxford, 
and others. A complete list of his works 
may he collected* from the authorities cited 
below. (Oudin, Commentarius de Scripiorihu 
Se^nasttcu, iii. 2514 — 2519. { Bosmer, De 
D(x- tis H <m inibus Gracis Litterarum Greecarum 
in Italia Jnttamxtoribm, 153 — 163. ; Cbanfe- 
pie, iVbweau Dk^kmmAt SSaloriquei Fabri- 
cius, Bibliothtea GrMOt ed. Avlea, xL 189 
—193. &c.) J. W. J. 

APOSTOOL, SAMUEL, a Dnteh Hen- 
nonite or Baptist theologian, was bom in 
1638. In March, 1662, he -mm appointed 
one of the five ministers of the Baptist con- 
g^gations at ."Amsterdam, of the brancli called 
Flemings, not of the VVatcrlanders, as stated 
by MouMUDB. On the 1 5th of October, in the 
same year, he preached in the forenoon a 
sermon to which one of his colleagues, Clale- 
nus Abraham de Haan, preached in direct 
opposition on the afternoon of the same day. 
The main difference in the opinions of the 
two, according to Mosheim, was that Galenus 
maintained that the Christian religion was 
not so much a body of tmths to be believed 
as of precepts to be obeyed, and wished that 
admission to the church should be open to all 
who merdy believed in the dhrine inspiration 
of the Old and New Testaments and led pnrc 
and holy Uves, while Apoetool insisted on a 
greater strictness and eo nfonuity in doctrine. 
Their disputes embraced also the questions 
of the eternal Godhead of Christ, of 
plenary justification by his attmement, and 
the visibility of the church on earth. The 
sect became divided into two parties known 
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the name of the Galenists and the A^k»6< 
toUaaSr two of the preachers adhering to the 
former and three to the hi^r. The Apos* 

tolians accnsed Galenas before the conrt 
of Holland, or Statos-gencral, of holding 
Socioian opiaioos, of which, on the 14th of 
September, 1663, in a sentence -which is 
printed by Wageuaar. that court pronounced 
him innocent, though by his subsequent pub- 
lications it would appear that be really held 
snch opinions. On the 1 '^tl-, of January, 1664, 
the burgomasters of Amsterdam, to prevent 
further dissension, prohibited the discussion of 
dilhcult theological jin -tinns from the pulpit; 
but the prohibition a]ipears to have been of 
no effect ; Apostool rejected the conciliatory 
offers of Galenus, and the sect aqparated into 
two distinct congregations. That of Apostool, 
which was six or seven hundred in number, 
was the least numerous, and established itself 
in an old hrewery, which was known liy the 
sign of the "Sun," frf hj wL; h the sect is 
sometimes called "the Meunonites of the 
San.** Frequent attempts were made to 
heal the schism, hut none succeeded till 
the year 180 J, when, according to Hamels- 
Tdd, the parties of Oalenists and Aposto- 
lians coalesced a|2^in into Mennonites. The 
date of the death of Ajiostool is not given by 
any of our authorities. Herman Schyn, who 
published the first edition of his History of the 
Mennonites in 1723, mentions that Apostool 
had been his colleague, and that he discharged 
tlM duties of the ministtrv "for very many 
years.'* The only work which Apostool pub- 
lished was a short catechism entitled " Veri- 
tatis Exercitatk)," in conjunction with his col- 
league funnel van Deyl. (Modieim, ItutUutea 
of Evcleslastical History, translated by Mur- 
dock, American edition, iii. 539. &c., English 
reprlat, bt. 367. &c. ; Hamelsveld and Ijpey, 
Algemeene Kerkclijke Geschifdeni.t der Chria- 
team, xxv. 281. &c. ; Commelin, Bescliry- 
vm^e van Amsterdam^ i. 500. ; Wagenaar, 
Amsterdam beschreeven, folio edit ii. 205. ; 
Schyn, Historite Mennonitarum plenior Dedttc- 
tio, p. 327 — 332.) T, W. 

A'PPEL, JACOB, a Dutch painter of the 
eighteenth century, who distinguished him- 
self equally in landscape, portrait, and history. 
He was bom of a good &mily at Amsterdam 
in 1680, and showed when a boy snch a dis- 
position to excel in the arts, that his parents 
placed him with the landscape painter J.De 
Graef^ with whom he renuuned two years. 
He studied afterwards some time with tlie 

Portrait painter David Vander Claes, and 
e imitated the landscapes of Meyeriug. He 
obtained at Haarlem, as early as his eight- 
eenth year, the reputation of u good land- 
scape painter *, from Haarlem he went to the 
Hague, and thence to Amsterdam, where he 
chiefly resided, constantly employed in land- 
scape, portrait or history. He died in 1751, 
aged 70. He left a son of the same name, 
who was likewise a good painter. (Van Gool, 
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A'ieutre Sr/umhurq der Nederlanlsche Kunst- 
schilders, Ac.) ' R. N. W. 

APPELMAN, BARENT, a clever land- 
scape painter, bora at the Hague in 1640. 
He studied in Italy, and painted many large 
landscapes in saloons and other apartments, 
principally of Roman scenery, which acquired 
him a great reputation ; his best works in 
this style are some paintings in the palace of 
Soesdyk. He paiirted also landscape back- 
grounds to the pictures of other masters, and 
many for the portraitii of Jan de Baan. He 
died in 1686, aged forty -six. (Hbubraken, 
Schottburg der Schilders, ^c) R. N.W. 

APPENDI NI, FRANCESCO MARI A, 
bora at Poirino, near Turin, in 1 768, received 
his early education in his native country, 
after which he went to Home, where lie 
entered the order of the Scolopj or Schola- 
rum Piaram Fathers, which devotes itself to 
the instroction of yonth, and supplies with 
teachers many of the colleges and schtwis 
of Italy and of the neighbouring countries. 
Haring gone throng his theological studies, 
Appendini took jjriest's orders, and some 
years after he was appointed professor of 
rhetorie in the college of Ae Scolop} at 
Ragusa. Being alre^y a good Latin and 
Italian scholar, he applied himself at Ragusa 
to the SlaTonian language, in which he 
became a proficient. The French revolu- 
tionary invasion having debarred him from 
the expectation of retnraing to Italy, he ac- 
customed himself to look upon Ragusa as his 
own country, and he took pleasure in inves- 
tigating its history and antiquities. After 
several years of labour in oonsolting the old 
documents and dironioles, and die traditions 
of the poets, he published in 1802-3, 
his " Notizie Istorico-critiche sulla Anti- 
chit^ Storia, e Letteratnra de* Ragnsei,** in 
two vols. 4to., which he dedicated to the 
senate of the republic of Ragusa. It is the 
best work on that interesting Utile country, 
which was for centuries like an advanced 
post of civilisation on a barbarous coast, 
and which maintained its independenea 
against the wild Slavonians mu! the more 
ferocious Ottomans, caused its tiag to be re- 
spected all over the Mediterranean, and 
served the religion and cultivated the leara- 
ing and the arts of Europe, on a narrow strip 
of land encompassed by the Turks. Its recent 
disappearance from the list of independent 
states has been hardly notteed in tiie midst 
of the revolutionary storms which have swept 
away most of the old republics of Europe. 

In the first volume of this work, Appendini 
investigates the history and antiquities of the 
lilyrian Epidaurus, the parent of Ragusa, 
which was destroyed by the Siam in the 
seventh century of our a;ra. He enters into 
disquisitions concerning the ancient inhabi- 
tants of lUyricum, their language and religion, 
the migrations of Thracians and Greeks to 
the coast of the Adriatic, and the viuis of the 
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lUyriaas with Rome, until their final sub- 
jogstioiL The author argues from etymolo- 
gical affinities, that the language of the 
ancient lilyrians was of the same femily as 
that of the Slavonian tribes who aften^^urds 
inTaded the coootry. His sfieciiktiiMis on 
this snhject are natter for ij^iilological eritics. 
He describes the site of Epidaurus and the 
extent of its territory, and gives copies of 
•event Boman inseriptitme found among its 
ruins, near Ragusa Vecchia, The sepulchre 
of p. Cornelius Dolabella, who was consul 
under Augustas and governor of lUyrieam, 
and the remains of a fine nqiK'duct, are in the 
same neighbourhood. Appendini then pro- 
ceeds to aocomit for the origin of modem 
Ragusa from the rnnaway inhabitants of 
Epidaurus, who were joined by emigrants 
Iram Salona and other places, and for its 
name of Lansa or Rausa, according to the 
derivation given by Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetus. The maritime part of Dalmatia 
continued to be called Roman Dalmatia. and 
remaioed subject, at least nominally, to the 
eastern emperors. Ragusa, however, go- 
Teroed itself as an aristocratic republic 
under the proteetkm of the Bysantine empire. 
Manuel c5omncnus in 1170 gave to the 
Ragusans the rights of citizens of Constan- 
tinople. The I^tin language, although cor- 
mpt, continued to be spoken at Ragnsa till 
the thirteenth century, when it was gradually 
superseded by the Slavonian. The senate 
however decreed that the Latin should con- 
tinue to be the language of administration, 
and in order to keep up the study of it, in- 
stituted a chair of Latin, which was filled 
in succession by some of the most learned 
men of Italy. 

We cannot follow oar author through his 
interesdng aocoimt of the hbtory of Ragusa, 
a history little known in general, and yet full 
of important information. He describes in 
separate ehapters its form of guvernafteDt, its 
church, always attached tr> the Latin com- 
munion, its laws, customs, and manners, its 
rdations with Venice and with the Slavonian 
principalities of Bosnia and Croatia, its prudent 
and at the same time firm policy towards the 
foraddafela Ottomans, and lastly its extensive 
commerce. The merchant vessels of Ragusa 
engrossed at pne time mucli of the carrying 
trade between the Levant and the ports of 
Europe. They traded also with Spain and 
with England. The name of Argosies given 
by writers of the middle ages to large vessels 
laden with rich cargoes is said to have been 
derived from Ragusa, where they were built. 
In the sixteenth century lh<.: Ragusans had 
no less than three hundred 8hij;t8 in the 
Spanish navy, of which Bandori gives a list, 
and most of which were lost* in the expedi- 
tions of Tunis, Algiers, and others, imder 
Charles V. and I^ip XL These lones and 
the earthquake of 1667, which destroyed the 
greater part of Ragusa, were the causes of 



the deca^ of its maritime trade, which how- 
ever revived to a certain extent during the 
eighteenth centtpy. Appendini concludes 

I his first volume with a cbronological abstract 
of the principal events in the history of 
Ragusa &am its foandatum to the great 
earthquake of 1667. 

The second volume of Appendini's work 

: treats of the literature of Ragusa. The author 
gives separate notices of Aose natiTe writers 
who have writtpn in Italian or Latin, and 
afterwards of those who have written in the 
vernacular Slavonian. Among the historians 
are : Meletius, who wrote in the twelfth cen- 
tuiT in Latm verse concerning tlie liistory of 
Epidanrofl and of Ragusa ; Lndovico Corva 
or O'rvano, sumamed Tnlii rone, who wrote 
on the history of the Turks, de Turcarum 
Origine, Moribus et Rehus gestis Commen- 
tarios," Florence, 1590, and also on the 
history of Ragnsa ; Matthias Flaccus Dly- 
ricus, who went to Germany, embraced the 
doctrines of the Lutherans, and was one of 
the ehief compilers of the **Centiiri» Hag- 
dehurgenses;" Luccari, who wrote in Italian 
the Annals of Ragnsa tiU the end of the 16lh 
century ; Mauro Orbini, anthor of a history 
of the Slavonian principalities established in 
lUyricum during the middle ages; Eusebio 
Caboga, a Dominican, who wrote in Latin the 
Annals of Ragusa and the lives of its bishops 
and of other distinguished men of Ragusa ; 
Giimio Resti, who wrote a good history of 
Ragusa in Italian down to 1454 ; Michele 
MifiUscich, who died in 1798, and wrote a 
history of the kings of Bosnia and Slavonia, 
which has not been published ; Serafino Cerva, 
who has written on the ecclesiastical history 
of Ragusa; Benedf fto Orsinich, author of a 
genealogical history of the Comoeni } An- 
sehno Bandnri, the learned anthor of ttie 
" Imperium Orientale and lastly, Sebestiano 
Dolci, a Franciscan, who wrote " De IUyric» 
Ungme Vetoslate et AmpUtadine,** Teniee, 
1754,and" I Fasti Icttcrarii Ragusei," Venice, 
1767, and also a Commentanr on the lifo and 
works of Saint Jerome, printed at Aneona 

In 1750. 

Ragusa reckons also among her sons the 
physician Baglivi, whom some have by misc 
take stated to be a native of Lecce ; the ma- 
thematician Boscovich; several members of the 
&mily of Stay, such as the painter Benedetto, 
and his grandson and namesake the learned 
Benedetto Stay, the author of several elegant 
Latin poems, among others one on Newton's 
system, and secretary of the Brieft at the 
Papal court ; Raimondo Otmidi, the anthor 
of many Latin pocin^ lui 1 for a long time a 
professor iu the Gregorian college at Rome i 
Bernardo Zamagna, who trandated into Latin 
the Odyssey, Tlesiod, Theocritus, and Mos- 
chusi Cardinal Giovanni Stoiko, who was 
sent as legate to the ooanctl<rf Basle; Sfanone 
Benessa, a jurist, the author of a book on the 
practice of the courts of Ragusa, " Praxis 
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Curiae ad Funuaoi Lcgum et Consoetadinuin, 
Reipublicse Ra^usinsc, in qua exaetd agitor 
de Modo tain in Curia Consulis qnam in 
AppeUationibus scrvandis a principio Litis 
mquft ad Execationem Sententise, Quatuor 
lilnris distincta and Benedetto C<Mragli, 
who yraa employed in serend important 
offices of state, and who •wrote a didactic 
work on the profession of cmmnerce and the 
dntiea of a merelnnt, ** Dells Merestnm e 
del perffetto Mercante," Venic' , 1 'n '. T.-istly, 
Appendini gives a list of the liagusan poets 
who wraCe m the Shmniian langnage, among 
whom Oiovanni di Francesco Gondola ranks 
the first He also notices several Skvoniau 
poets of other parti of Dalmatia and of 
Bosnia and Montenegro, their Pojyevke or 
ballads and their Saclnke or erotic songs. 
This catalogue is valuable inasmuch as it 
gives information about works little known 
beyond the local precincts in which they 
were written. Upon the whole, Appendini's 
book the most complete view of the 

condition of Ragma as it iraa befiwe iti 
military occupation and the subversion of its 
govemm^t by Napoleon in 1806. Whatever 
was die pretext fbr that encfoaehment, the 
Ragusans, it is well known, rr^^n tted for 
many years their former independence. 

After the French had taken military poe- 
Mision of Ragusa in 1806, and annexed the 
oonntry to the province of Dahnatia, which 
was governed by Marmont, one of Napoleon's 
gt»nerals, Appendini prevailed upon the new 
government to retain the order of the Scolopj, 
and entrust to it the instruction of } outh in 
the districts of Ragusa and of Cattaro. He 
was appointed rector of the new college of 
Ra^sa, and he sent to Rome for assistants 
among the fathers of his order. Uia own 
tfodier, Urbeao A|>peiiduil, was made pro- 
fessor of mathematics. In 1808 Appendini 
published a grammar o£ the Ulyric language, 
that is to saj, of tfie^Bdeet of the SbToman 
spoken in Dalmatia. In isio he wrote a 
treatise " De Prsutantia et Venu&tate Lingua) 
niyficse," and another on die analogy be- 
twe<'n the langnap^es of tlu' ancient nations of 
Asia Minor and the languages of the Thra- 
dans and RIyrians. Both these treatises are 
prefixed to the " Dictionary of the Rlyric 
Lomguage" of Father Gioacchino Stulli of 
Ragusa. He also undertook a work entitled 
" 11 Vantme niirico," on the etymology of 
the Illyric language, tending to show the 
derivation of the ancient names of* the prin- 
cwal rivers, mountains, and other localities 
of Eturope flNmi Ulyric radieals, Imt he did 
not live to complete the work, which has 
remained in MSS. among his papers. He 
alio wrote biographies of some disnngiiished 
men natives of Cattaro. 

When the Austrian government recovered 
possession of Dalmatis in 1814, and with it 
of the town and territory of Ragusa, Mhich 
had been incorporated with that province by 
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Napoleon, Appendini ^vas commissIoDed to 
estaUiah a central institution at Zara, for die 
puriv>se of funning teachers for the different 
gvmuajsia of the province. He and his brother 
ifrbano set to work with earnest zeal, and as 
they experienced nomenms obstacles to their 
plan, they repaired to Vienna in order to 
secure the support of the Emi>eror Francis 
and his ministers, which they obtainedt and 
die eohool ftr teachen at Zara was maino 
t iiiicd. Appendini returned to the house of 
his order ai liagusa, which had become as 
his country and where hui worth was fhlly 
appreciated. His brother remained at the 
head of the sciiool at Zara, where he died 
in 1834, upon which Appendini repaired to 
Zara to fill his brother's place. He died of 
apoplexy in January, 1837. He was buried 
with great solemnity, his funeral being at- 
tended by the magistrates and nobility of 
Zara. His brethren at Ragusa honoured h 'm 
memory by funeral ceremonies. A biogra- - 
pbical memoir of him was published at 
Ragtisa by one of his disciples, the advoeale 
Antonio Casnacich. Appendini wrote, be- 
sides the works already mentioned in the 
course of this article^ die IbDowing : — 1. 
" Memorie sulla Vita e sugli Scritti di Gio. 
Francc&co Gondola," Ragusa, 1837, in which 
he gives an abstmct of Oondida's epic poem 
the " Othmanid," the subject of which is 
the war between Sultau Othman II. and the 
Poles in 16S3, in which the Turks were de-> 
feated, soon after which the sultan was de- 
posed and strangled by the Jajiizaries, it being 
the first instance of a Turkish sultan put to 
death by his revolted snlyects. Appendini 
in his work* on the history and literature of 
Ragusa gives extracts of the Slavonian text 
of the poem with Italian and Latin versions 
of the same. 2. "De Vita et Scriptis Ber- 
nardi Zamagna," Zara, 1830. 3. " La Vita 
e r Esame delle Opere del Petrarca." 4. 
" Esame critico sulla Quistione intorao alia 
Patria di S. Girolamo," Zara, 1835. 5. A 
translation in the Illyric or Sla-sonian of the 
Austrian civil code ; besides several funer^ 
orations and other minor works. (Tipaldo, 
Bioyrafui degli Jtaliani JUuntri; Appendini, 
Notizie htorico-critiche auUa AiffcAlId^ Storia, 
e Letieratura dei Ragusei.) A. V. 

APPERLEY, CHARLES JAMES, a 
writer on sporting subjects of considerable 
reputation, better known by the pseudo- 
nyme of ** Nnnrod,** was the second son of 
Thomas Apperley, a "Welsh coimtry gentle- 
man, and was bom at his £either's seat ot 
Plasgranow, in Denhighshire^ in die year 
1777. He received his early education at 
home from his father, but be also spent 
some years at Rugby school, where he ao- 
quired some knowledge of the cla.ssical lan- 
guages, and much more of the sports of the 
field. In 17<J8, he became comet in die 
Ancient British Light Dragoons, but appears 
to have seen noservioei In 1801, he married 
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the daughter of William Wynne, Esq., and in 
1804 he took up hii residence ut Bilton 

HaU, once the country !;eat of Addison, in 
AVanrickshire. Here he lived as a genile- 
man ISurroer, bat devoted hinuelf SO entirety 
to the cha^e, tlifit for some years his only 
pursuit was thai a fox-huntcr. Ucsides 
hunting with the packs in his own neigh- 
bourhood, he often rode thir^ or fbrty inilea 
to distant covers ; and he contrired to defray 
the expences of the sport by disposing of 
huntera, after be bad ridden them for some 
time, to tiioee of his friends whose knowledge 
of the horse was not so Intimate as his, and 
who therefore could not trust their own judg- 
ment in Ike purchflse of an nntried tt^mal. 
In he removcfl into Hampshire, and 

couiiueuced farming on a larger scale ; and 
in tiie same year he began to write for the 
press. His contributions to the " Sporting 
Magazine," especially his Hunting Tours, 
attracted so much attention that the cir- 
culation of the work was doubled in two 
years ; and the example of " Nimrod" was 
followed by so many practical sportsmen, 
that in a few ^ean sporting might be 
said to h«ve a literatnTe of its own. His 
assistance was considered of so much im- 
portance, that Mr. Pittman, the proprietor 
of the magarine, not only remnnerated him 
handsomely, but also paid the expences of his 
tours, and kept for him a stud of hunters. 
On Mr. Pittntaii''s death these allowances 
■were withdrawn, and differences followed, 
which led to a suit by his representatives for 
money advanced, the resnlt of which was that, 
to avoid a prison at home, " Nimrod " was 
compelled to take np his residence in France. 
In 1830 Mr. Apperlcy established himself at a 
chateau called St Pierre, near Cakua, where 
he chiefly resided for the remainder of his 
life, supporting himself hy his pen, which 
was employed more actively than ever, not 
only in tiie coliunns of the sporting periodi- 
cals, but in rnriLizincs of a more general 
character. Ue died ia London on the 19th 
of Biay, 1843. 

Nimrod's superiority consisted in his per- 
fect knowledge of his subject, and in a certain 
idr of good homottr, whieh won npon the 
reader. His works are made np almost en- 
tirely of anecdote, and partake of that gossip- 
ping character which distinguishes so many 
of the books produced for the numerous class 
of light readers. His style possesses little 
literary merit, and is too often disfigured by 
commonplace scraps of Greek and Latin. He 
has heen reproached, with some jnstice, for 
the freedom with which he alluded to cir- 
cumstances which could have become Imown 
to him oiity m the confidence of social inter> 
course; but this is fairly attributable to the 
baste with which he wrote, and the quantity 
of matter whieh he prodnced. To the same 
cause must be assigned the diffuseness of his 
style, especially in late years, and the habit 
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into which he fell of repeating the same 
anecdote in several differait sha|^ or rather 

several times in the Fmrn- shape. His know- 
ledge of fox-huntmg could not be disputed, 
fw, previously to his quitting England, he 

had hunt*'d with no less than eighty-two 
ditferent packs, m every quarter of Great 
Britain. 

Almost all Mr. Apperley's works were 
written for periodicals, but many afterwards 
appeared in a collected shape. The principal 
were: — I. Remarkson the Condition of Han> 
ters,theCh«rioe <rf Horses, and tfieir Manage- 
ment," ori^nally published in the **8porting 
Magasine" between 1822 and 1838, Limdon, 
1691, 6toi, Bendea its Uteraiy soeeess, thk 
work achieved an important alteration in the 
treatment of the hunter, — the abolition of 
"summering" and the consequent confine- 
ment of the horse to his stable all the year; 
a practice now become universal. 2. " Nim- 
rod's Hunting Tours; to which are added, 
Nimrod's Letters on Riding to Hounds," 
London, 1835, 8vo., also originally pub- 
lished in the "Sporting Magazine." 3. 
" The Life of the late John Mytton, Esq., 
of Kdston,** 1887, 8to. A reprint, with con- 
siderable additions, from the " New Sportinj^ 
Magazine," a periodical started in rivalry with 
the **01d Sporting Magazine,** and to which 
Nimrod transferred his services on his arriA-al 
in France. There can be no doubt as to the 
entertaining charseter of the memoir, but 
there have been many of the propriety of 
exposing the faults und follies of a departed 
friend so glaringly as Nimrod thought proper 
to do in its pages. 4. *' The Chase, the Turf, 
and the lload," 1837, 8vo.; three essays, 
which, on the whole, may be classed as 
Nimrod's best productions. They were 
written fi>r the "Quarterly Review" in 1827, 
and their appearance in so grave a periodical 
excited no small sensation. The liveliness 
with which they were written, however,carried 
them throngh triumph intl\ , ami ilie result 
was a considerate addition to the number of 
Nimrod's admirers, as a conseqnenoe of his 
introduction to a new and wider circle of 
readere. They were collected iu a volume, 
with a portrait of the author, in 1837, and so 
well received, that in 1842 another edition 
appeared, profusely illustrated with wood- 
cnts. 5. " Nimrod's Northern Tour, descrip- 
tive of the principal Hunts in Scotland and 
the North of England," London, 1838 ; 
another reprint from the "New Sporting 
Magazme." 6. fi^rting by Nimrod," 1840, 
4to. ; a miscellaneons prodnetion, in which 
other writers participated, to whose co-opera- 
tion Nimrod attributed its ill-success. It was 
most expensiTely illustrated. 7. ** Hie Horse 
and the Hound," Edlnburgli, 1842, 8vo.; a 
reprint of some articles contributed to the 
" Encyclopedia Britsnniea,** with additions. 8. 
" Nimrod Abroad," London, 1842,2 vols. 8vo.; 
a collective reprint of articles contributed to 
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the "New Monthly Biansme," «nd then called 
** Foreign Sporting." Trout one of them ire 

1- iirn that, after eight years' resiiti i Ci in 
France, Nimrod remained a stranger to the 
FMneb langoage. 9. The Idfe w a Sporto- 
man," 1842, 8vo. This nnvr! was intended 
originaUy for separate publication, but first 
appeared in the *' New Sporting Magazine." It 
was afterwards collected and published in a 
splendid style, with thirty-six illustrations; 
bat it failed of success. 

Besides these works, Mr. Apperley wrote a 
treatise on the race-horse, which was trans- 
lated into French, especially for publication 
in Paris, bofc proved a £ulure, in consequence 
partly ot the rinrallttneons appearaaoe of a 
cheap pirated edition at Brussels. He wrote 
also a pamphlet on the operatioo of Peel's 
Bill of 1819 on tiie currency, and nnmberlesa 
articlrs m agricultural subjects for various 
newspapers. Among his contributions to 
"Fraser's Magazine," aserieson the "Anatomy 
of Gaming" excited great attention, from the 
plainness with which it exposed the frauds 
of a certain poiti<m of the sporting vorid. 
From another series, in the same magaxine, 
" My Life and Times, by Nimrod," most of 
the materials of this sketch have been drawn. 
The stnightforwanl character of his writings 
is indl exeniplilled m this series. He does 
not hesitate to state the amounts he had re- 
eeired for his literary labours, a sabject on 
which most writers are not at all oommuni-^ 
cative. His usual remuneration he states at 
a guinea a page ; for his essays in the " Quar> 
terly B«view''he receired twen^-fiTe guineas 
per sheet, with a further sum of one hundred 
pounds for revisal on their publication in a 
separate fbrm; and for his four articles in the 
"Encyclopftdia Britannica" two hundred and 
eighty guineas. Notwithstanding his emolu- 
ments, however, he was generally in pe- 
cuniary embarrassment, (i^ Lifo and 
Times, by Nimrod, in ** Fraser's Magazine," 
for 1842, vols. xxv. xxvi. ; Sporting Maga- 
zine^ for July, 1843, p. 66. ; the Works of 
Nimrod notteed.) J. W. 

APPIA NI. There have been three Italian 
painters of reputation of this name. 

Amdre'a Appia'nt, one of the most cele- 
brated Italian painters nf the eighteenth cen- 
tury, born at or near Milan m 1754, was distin- 
gnished both in fresco and in oil painting ; in 
fresco, in which he was superior to any pamter 
of his time, he executed several great works at 
Milan, which are conspicuous for graceful 
composition, ^ood oolonring, and ele^^aut 
drawing. Appiani visited the principal cities 
of Italy in his youth, studied carefully the 
firesooes of the great masters, and formed a 
style of his own, chiefly ftom diat of Gorreg- 
gio ; and in 1795 he established his reputa- 
tion as a great painter at Milan by the frescoes 
which he executed in the chureh of Santa 
Maria Vergine. He painted also some fine 
works in the imperial palace at Mouza ; but 
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. his best works are the frescoes of the royal 
I pelaoe of Milan, whieh he left nnitnished in 

\ 1813, in consi^ jnence of a stroke of apoplexy: 
they have been engraved by iio&aspina. 
Napoleon appointed Appiani his principal 
painter in Italy, with a pension of f)CK)0 
francs per annum ; he made him also a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Hooonr, and a knight 
of the Iron Crown ; and he was elected a 
member of the italiau Institute. At the 
ehaage of government in 1814, Appiani lost 
his pension, and the attack of apoplexy which 
he had suffered in 1813 having rendered it 
I impossible for him to continue to paint, he 
was reduced to the extremitr of selling all 
liis drawings and other ▼alvahies to proenre a 
subsistence. He lived in this condition for 
afew yeurs, until 1817 or ldl8,when a second 
attack of apoplexy cansed his deslh. 

Appiani painted sevcra! rnnd oil pictures, 
and many portraits, among which is one of Na- 
poleon, which has been engrsTed liy Bsrto- 
1^77!. Several other engravers have executed 
prmts after the works of this painter. An 
account of Appiani's frescoes was published 
bjr L. Lamberti at Mihm in 1809 : " Des- 
crizione dei Dipinti a buon Fresco eseguiti 
dal S. A. Apiilaiii." 

GiusEPPB Appiani, also of Milan, ao- 
<{iiired a repiitstiOD as a punter in fresco and 
in oil at Mainz and its neighbourhood in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century ; but his 
works are without merit He was court 
painter to the elector at Mainz (Chiir>Misins- 
ischer Hofinaler), where he died. 

Fbakcbsco Appiani, bom at Aaconn in 
1702, acquired considerable reputation a."? a 
fresco painter at. Rome and Perugia. He was 
the scholar of Domenico Simonetti or Msi- 
gatta as he is called, and studied also long nt 
Rome, in the time of Benefial, Trevisani, 
Conca and Mancini, through the friendship 
of whom, but especially of the last, he had 
every facility for pcrfeeting himsdtf in tiie 
style that he adopted, which is conspicuous 
for delicacy of design and harmony (rf colour. 
His hest work at Rome is the dernh of San. 
Domenico, painted in San. Sisfo Vecchio for 
Benedict XIII., and for which the pope pre- 
sented him witih a gold medaL From Rome 
he went to Perugia, where he was presented 
with the freedom of the city, and he settled 
there^ in Bemgia Appiani's works ave 
very numerous ; he continued to paint unre- 
mittingly until his death in 1792, when he 
had completed his ninetieth year, an instance 
of vi^nr with perhaps only one parallel in 
the htstory of art, says Lanzi, in the case of 
Titian. The same writer states that Appiani 
painted many pictures for England. (Ticozzi, 
Dizziunario degli Archittttif jrc. | F&inli, il0> 
gemeines KUnsder Lexicon i Lansi, Storia 
PiUoriea, ^c. ed. 1822.) R. N. W. 

APPIA'NO, a ftmily of Pisa wliich rose 
to sovereign power as princes of Piomhino 
and the island of Elba. 

I 
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Vamki s'Affiamo,^ » man of humble 
birth, left hit iiadve ^Dage of Appiano, and 

went to reside at Pisa in the nrly part of the 
fourteenth centuryt He became attached to 
fhe ftetion nicknamed the BergoUni* at the 
head of which was the •wealthy mercantile 
ianuly of the Gambauurti. The Bergolini 
vera oppoeed to the faction of the Raspanti, 
who werf w:iTni Guibelines, and the republic 
ot Tisa ytds lre<|uently agitiited by the feuds 
of hodi parties. When Charles IV. of Ger- 
many went to Italy to be crowned emperor 
at the beginning of 1355, the Gamhaioorti, 
who were then in power, were denounced to 
him by their antagonists the Raspanti, as 
ambitiona men of Guelph principles, and dis- 
affected towards the empire. Charles en- 
deavoured at first to re-establish concord, and 
earned several of the Rs^panti who were in 
exile to be rejjtored to their country, but this 
only served to embolden that faction, which 
was bent upon the rain of their antagonists. 
On the emperor's return from Rome in 
May, 1355, he stayed some time at Pisa, 
when the Raspanti used every means to win 
his ftvour and discredit their rivals. A fire 
which broke out in the palace of the elders, 
where the emperor was 4111 tcted, wafj repre- 
sented as an attempt of the Gambacorti to 
get rid of him. Chnki, a weak sanow 
minded man, ga\ e or appeared to give im- 
plicit confidence to the Raspanti, who, being 
supported by his men at arms, assailed the 
Gambacorti and their principal friends, im- 
prisoned them and gave up their houses to 
plunder. Two brothers, Francesco and 
Lotto Gambacorti, who were at the time at 
the emperor's court, unconscious of what was 
going on, were arrested by order of the 
emperor and given up to the PodestL The 
trial, which was attended by the nsnal tor- 
turea, ended in the condemnation of three 
brothers Gambacorti, and of several of their 
adherents, who were beheaded. Among 
these was Yanni d' Appiano. The remainder 
ot the Gambacorti and of their supporters 
were banished. Shortly after this, the em- 
peror quitted Pisa, leaving the Bishop of 
Augsburg as imperial vicar, but the real 
power remained in the hands of the Ras- 
panti. 

The Florentines gave asylum to the emi- 
grant Gambacorti, and among others to 
Pietro, brother of the three who had been 
beheaded and to Jacx>po s' Appiano, son 
of Vanni, a shrewd active man, who became 
intimate with Pictro Gambacorti, now the 
leader of his party. After several changes 
in the political condition of Pisa, which have 
been alluded to under Aonkllo, Giovanni, 
the Gambacorti were recalled by the popular 
voice in 1360, and Pictro was proclaimed cap- 
tain-general and defender of the people and 
CMomnnity of Pisa. He chose Ibr his secretary 
Jacopo d' Appiano, whom he caused also to be 
appomted chancellor of the council of elders, 
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and in whom he placed unbounded confidence. 
TheadministrationofPietroGaittbaooiti lasted 

for more than twenty years, durincr which Pisa 
enjoyed internal tranquillity and considerable 
prosperity. Pietro was prndenl, temperate, 
and a lover of peace. Through his influence 
an end was put to the war between the 
sister republics of Pisa and Florence, 
and it was stipulated that the Florentines 
should again enjoy the former facilities and 
exemption from transit duties in carrying 
their manofsctures to the port of Pisa £m 
embarkation. Gambacorti conceived and 
nearly accomplished aiM'ljrf and a more Im- 
portant scheme for the general advantage of 
Italy. He went repeatedly to Milaii to iiMQce 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti not only to make 
peace with Florence, but also to enter into a 
defensive alliance with Florence, Pisa, Siena, 
and nther Italian States against the dcpn^a- 
luHib of the foreign mercenary , bands which 
overran the conntry, and against foreign 
interference in general. Gambacorti pre- 
vuled upon Visconti, and upon the common- 
wealths of Florence, Siena, Bologna, Perugia, 
and Lucca, and also upon Albert of Este, 
marqnis of Ferrara, Franoesoo Oonzaga, 
lord of Mantua, Malatesta, lord of Cesena, 
Ordelaffi, lord of Forli, and Antonio, count of 
MontdUtro^ to send depoties to Pisa with 
powers for the purposp and on the 9th of 
October, 1388, the conditions of the league 
were solemnly rigned, leaving it open to the 
other Italian states to join it. Each member 
of the league was to famish^ at his own 
expenae, a contingent of regular troops for 
the conmion protection. All disputes that 
might arise in future between the contracting 
parties were to be referred to a congress of 
delegates <tf the oonlisderate states. This in- 
tereating convention, which might have be- 
come the foundation nf a great Italian con- 
federation, and mi^ht have saved Italy from 
innmnerabie calamities, was soon after broken 
by the ambition and treachery of Visconti; 
but the attempt deserves recoid, and reflects 
credit on the foresight of Hetro Gambaeord. 

Gian Galeazzo Visconti was not sincere in 
acceding to the league formed by Gamba- 
corti : ha had his own yiew of subjecting to 
his sway all northern and central Italy, and 
thus reviving the old kingdom of the Longo- 
bards ; and he seemed at one time near ac- 
complishing his object. Flormce was the 
state that stood chiefly in his way, and he 
was anxious to detach the Pisans from its 
alliance, an alliance which was maintained 
by ^e influence of Gambacorti. Heflmnda 
willing instrument in Jacopo 1' Appiano, who 
revealed to him the secrets of the Pisan coun- 
cils. Visconti had again declared war against 
Florence, but Gambacorti, both from policy 
and luciination, refused to forsake the Flo- 
rentine alliance. Visconti now resolved to 
put Gambacorti out of the way ; he intimated 
to Appiano, with whom he kept an active 
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coTTespondence, that he might supplant his 
master, and make himself lord of Pisa. VaQni, 
• •Oil of Jacopts who was staying at Milan, 
▼as sent to Pisa, accompanied by a party of 
Viscoati's men. Jacopo at the same time 
raised soldiers in the territory of Lucca. 
GamtMOorti, throogh his attachment to the 
Fkurniliiie alliance, had roused the old jealous 
feelings of iIk Pisans, and had lost much of 
liis ^popularity. Several friends of Gamba- 
«oiti adrised him to be <m his guard ; but he 
would not listen to any reports against tin 
faith of a man whcnn he had so much bene- 
fited as Appiano ; and die laMer aoooonted 
for his assenibling armed men by expressing 
his fears of his personal enemies, among 
whom was Giovanni Lanfranchi. On the 
20th of October, 1392, Lanfranchi and his 
son were murdered in the street, and the 
a— Miins took refage in the house of Ap- 
j^ano^ who reftised to give them up to justice. 
Gambacorti hearing of a tumult at Ap- 
piano's house, sent forth his son Lorenzo with 
some militia} but Appiano, at the head of 
his men,. defeated and wounded him. Ap- 
piano then proceeded to Gambacorti's resi- 
denoe^ who seeing him from a wiodow, asked 
him f» Ae meaning of all tUa, and Ap- 
piano told him to cmjp down and mount his 
horse that they might quell the tumult ; but 
as Oambacortt was in the act of moanting, he 
was stabbed to death, and his body was left 
in the street Appiano then rode through 
{he town, and was proclaimed by his friends 
rRp'nin of the people and defender of Pisa, 
and the council of the elders sanctioned his 
nomination. High mass was said in the 
cathedral, and the Te Deum sung ; and 
Appiano was installed in the, government 
Lorenzo and Benedetto Gambacorti, the two 
sons of Pietro, were soon after put to death 
in pdsott. All the fhmilies Mendly to the 

Gambaror'i m it^' lianished. Visconfi sent to 
Pisa a body of three hundred horsemen in 
additaon to the other Milanese troops which 
▼ere already in the town, and Appiano 
Joined him in Fnaklng war against Florence, 
viaoonti intended to nse Appkno as an in- 
strument in order to pet possession of both 
Pisa and Florence ; and Appiano on his 
aide wanted the assistance of Visoonti to sup- 
port him in his usurpation, but no further. 
The two men were an equal match in point 
of cunning. When Visconti's agents re- 
quested Appiano to give up to their master 
flie eitadel of Pisa, and the fi>rt8 of liTonio 
and Pionibino, in ordi r to secure them against 
the Florentines^ he replied that he could not 
do it witfiont eonsnlting the eldeta, although 
it was well known that the elders would do 
whatever lie bade them 5 and as the agents 
insisted and threatened, Appiano ordered 
his son Gherardo (his other son Vanni had 
died a natural death) to assemble the town 
guard and attack the Milanese soldiers, who, 
being taken by 8nrpnse» were de fe ated, and 
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their officers were taken pri<;oner8 and con- 
fined in the citadel. Visconti, instead of re- 
senting this, sent fresh envoys to Pisa in order 

to conciliate Appiano and prevent his joining 
the Florentines ; luid a fresh agreement was 
entered into between Appiano and ViseontL 
Appiano also concluded a treaty of com- 
merce between Pisa and Muley, king of 
Tunis. 

In 1898 Jacopo d' Appiano died at a rery 
adTanoed age, after luving caused hts son 

Gherardo to be acknowledged captain- 
geuerai of the republic Gherardc^ who 
had not the ability and determinalloB of his 
father, finding himself surrounded by laT Lv rs 
from his own dissatisfied countrymen, from 
the Florentmes, and from the duke of Milan, 
listened to the proposal of the duke to give 
up Pisa to him for aOO,000 golden florins, 
and for the sovereignty of the port, town, 
and district of Piombino and of the islands 
of Elba, Pianosa, and Montecristo, which w ere 
thus to be detached from the territory of Pisa. 
In the meantime tlie Dolte Visoonti sent 
more troops to Pisa, whwh were inttodneed 
hy AT>i:iiU) ) into the town. Thus finding 
hun&cll' suificiently supported, Appiano in 
January, 1899, rode to «w town honse, from 
which ne drove a^ray thp elders, and p]acrrl 
the duke's soldiers m the citadel and other 
strongholds. The chief eatisens of Pisa 
entreated Gherardo, instead of selling his 
country to strangers, to sell it to them, 
and they would pay him more than the dnikfi 
had offered him ; to which Gherardo answered 
that he could not now break oil' his engage- 
ment with ViseontL Porro, as vicar ^ tfue 
duke, assumed the government of Pisa, new 
elders were elected as well as a new Podesta, 
and a new captain of the people, all favourable 
to the duke ; Gherardo d' Appiano received 
100,000 florins and seentity Ibr the re- 
mainder ; and in February of that year he 
sailed for Piombino and took possession 
of his new principality. This treacherous 
bargain proved the cause of the total ruin of 
Pisa. Gian Galeazzo Visconti at his death, 
which happened soon after, in 1402, left Ksa 
in the possession of his illegitimate son 
Gabriello Maria, who was driven away for 
his tyrannical behaviour, and for having sohl 
several fortresses to the Florentines. Gio- 
vanni Gambacorti, nephew of the murdered 
Pietro, was recalled with others of his party, 
A. D. 1405, and was made captaui of the 
l>eo])le. I^sa was soon after besieged by tlie 
Florentines, assisted bv a Genoese and Cata- 
Ionian squadron, which prevented provisions 
coming by sea. Gambacorti seeing no chance 
of relief, whilst the population were suffering 
from famine, entered into secret negociations 
with the Florentines, making atipofitions ftv 
himself and family, and gave up or rather 
sold Pisa to its old rival Florence, in October, 
1406. From thait time die deeej of Pisa 
began. 
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Ghbrardo d*Afpxako, first Lord of 

Piombino, fortified the town, bnilt hinuelf 
a palace, ■which is now used for the c ustoni- 
hooae, strengthened himself bv an alliance 
irith tite FlorentiiMS, and died m 1405, lewr- 

ing a son Jacopo, a minor, mider the tutor- 
ship of the community of Florence. His 
iridcyw Pisola Colonna was hy his will &p< 
pointed regent during her life. 

Jacopo 11. d' Appiano died in 1440, be- 
fom his moAer, without having exercised 
tlie •jovereii^ty, and left no issue. His uncle, 
EiuinunueUo d' Appiano, half brother to Ghe- 
rardo, was designated in Gherardu's will as 
the next in order of socoesskm ; bat Donna 
Paola, the regent, refined to aAnowledge 
him as such. She sought the protection of 
the republic of Siena, and having given her 
daughter Gatiieiiiie in marriage to Ooimt 
Ilinaldo Orsini, m oelebrated oommaTider, who 
was in the service of ffiena, she appointed 
her to be ruler of Piombino after her death, 
which took place in 1445. Catherine and 
her husband strengthened and embellished 
Piombino, and their administration was popu- 
lar. In 1447 Alfonso V. of Aragon, king of 
Naples, being at war with the Florentines, 
made several attempts to seize Piombino, in 
order to secure a harbour for the sapiriy of 
his army in Tuscany, bnt Rinaldo Oraini 
defended the town bravely, being well sup- 
ported by the intuibitants and by a Florentine 
aiudliary force. King AlfomM wae obliged 
to raise the siege after having lost more than 
two thousand iive hundred men, and to give 
up for the present his expedition ^inst 
Florence. In 1450 Rinaldo Orsiiii died of 
the plague, and his wife Catherine died shortly 
after, in Febraary, 1451. 

Emmanuello i>'.4ppiano, son of Jacopo 
the elder, who was living at Troja in the 
kingdom of Naples, having married a natural 
daughter of King Alfonso^ was proclaimed 
Lord of Piombino by the elders of the com- 
munity, and was supported by both Siena and 
Florence. The reliUives of Orsini, who had 
the fortresses in thdr possession, sorrendeied 
them partly by force and ])artly throogh 
bribes. In 1457 Emmanuello died, leannng his 
son Jaoopo to succeed him. 

Jacoi'o III. d'Apptano, gave at first great 
dissatisfaction to his subjects through his 
arbitrary and licentious conduct. A conspi- 
racy was formed against him, but failed, and 
the leaders and abettors of it were cruelly 
punished. Galeazzo Maria Sforza, duke of 
Milan, availing himself of the refiigees who 
had escaped fimn Piombino, sent a body of 
soldiers, who attempted to surprise the town 
in the night, but the attempt failed. Jacopo i 
constmcted a eitadd at nombino, in which | 
he fixed hi.s residence. After some dis- 
putes with King Ferdinand of Naples, son of 
Alfonso, concerning the town of Casti^ione 
delta Pcscaja, which Alfonso had taken and 
Jacopo liad afterwards occupied, an arrange- 
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ment was made by wliich Jaoopo plaeedhimself 
under the protection of the crown of Naples, 

and agreed to admit a Neapolitan garrison 
into Piombino, and in 1465 King Ferdinand 
anthotised Appiano to assnme tin rojal ooat 
of arms of Naples, and to add the name of 
Aragon to that of Appiano. The title 
was Jacopo III. d' Appiano d'Aragona Count 
and Lord of Piombino and its Dependencies. 
In 1474 JacopK) 111. died leaving the princi- 
pality to his eldest son and namwake. 

Jacopo IV. d' Appiano d'Aragona proved 
a very good prince. He restored to the people 
of Piombino their statutes and privileges, of 
which they had been deprived by liis mther, 
whieh were printed in 1706, nnder the title 
of the Statutes of Piombino. lu 1 178 Jacopo 
IV. married Donna Vittoria, daughter of the 
Dnke of Amalfi and of Maria of Aragon, a 
natural daughter of Ferdinand of Naples. 
Jacopo served as a superior officer in the 
allied army whieh King Ferdinand and Pope 
Sixtus IV, sent against I-orenzo de* Medici 
after the failure of the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi, and was taken prisoner by the Floren- 
tines, but was ransomed soon uter. Jacopo 
had afterwards troublesome disputes with 
the Bishop of Massa Maritima concerning 
the estates sod alnm mines of Montione and 
Yalli, whieh the bishop claimed, and Iiis 
claim to which he sold to the apostolic 
chamber in 1478. The Iiord of Piombino 
refusing to aeknowledge the title of the 
cession, was summoned to appear at Rome, 
and was excommunicated by the pope ac- 
cording to the ptaetiee of those times. He 
however remained in possession of the 
estates, and the question was compromised. 
Jacopo maintained fHendship with his neigh- 
bours of Florence and Siena. 'When Cesare 
Borgia, supported by his father Pope Alex- 
ander VI., was spreading terror all over 
central Italy, he invaded among otiiers the 
state of Piombino, in June, 1501, and besieged 
the town. Jacopo was obliged to escape by 
sea, and he appealed to Louis XXL, king of 
Fnmoe, the ally of Borgia, against the unpro- 
voked attack. Bnt not meeting with justice in 
that quarter, he turned himself to the Emperor 
Maximilian I., from whom he received in 150S 
the investiture of the principality of Piombino 
for himself and his heirs. Meantime Pope 
Alexander havingdied, the people of Piombino 
rose against the garrison of Borgia in August, 
1503, and drove it away with the assistance 
of the Florentines, and Jacopo re-entered 
his paternal dominitms amidst the acclama- 
tions of his salijeelB. By a diploma of the 
Emperor Maximilian, dated November, 1509, 
the principally of Piombino was declared to 
be an bnperid fief, and power was given to 
Jacopo and his successors to strike money, 
both gold and silver. In the same year the 
fiunons Machiavelli, secretary of the Floren- 
tine republic, was sent to Piombino to nego- 
tiate with the envoys of Pisa, which town had 
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shaken off some time before the dominion of 
Florence, bat tbe conferences produced no 
resolt 1a 1511 Jaeopo IV. died vt Pioinbino, 

after having caused his son and namesake to 
be acknowledged hi» snccessor. 
Jaoofo V. or AmAHOD* Abackuva govemed 

his dominions in peace for many years. 
He obtained of the Emperor Charles V., 
in 1520, the renewal of the investiture of 
his principality with the privilege of inserting 
the imperial eagle in his coat of arms. About 
1S89, when the intrigues of the French 
at the Ottoman Porte brought forth an 
allied Turkish and French fleet which swept 
over the Mediterranean Sea, and threatened 
Italy with mTasion, Charles V. charged 
Di^e Cosmo of Florence -with the defence of 
the coast of Tuscany, including the territory 
of Piombino. Jacopo d' Appiano, mistrusting 
Cosmo's intentioiis, leAued at fint to i^eeive 
a Florentine garrison wifliin the town of 
Piombino, but when the Turkish admiral 
Xbair-ed-deen, sumamed Barbaroaaa, ap- 
peared in 1543, with a powerfiil armament off 
the Italian coast, Cosmo's troops were ad- 
mitted into the town. There was at or near 
Piombino a boy, the son of Sinan Pacha, 
the well-know u renegade, who had been 
taken some years before in a Turkish ship, 
and had been baptized and brought up in the 
Chriiitian fiiith by Jacopo d'Appiano. Bar- 
barossa having appeared with his fleet oflF the 
channel between Piombino and Elba, sent on 
ahore to demand die boy. It -was answered 
that the boy was not then at Piombino. Bar- 
barossa, prevented by contrary winds from 
sailhig np die channel, directed his fleet to 
the leeward, and landed his men on the island 
of Elba, which they desolated. About a year 
afterwards when Barbarossa, after the attack 
upon Nice, separated hirnsrlf f: om liis French 
allies and sailed for the Lwant, he stopped 
again off Piombino and demanded the son of 
Sinan Pacha, offering to restore all the Chris- 
tian prisoners belonging to the territory of 
Piombino. The exchange was agreed upon, 
several Turkish galleys came to the harbour of 
Piombino, the boy was given up to the officer 
in command amidst a general salute and 
the acclamations of the Turkish crews, the 
Christian prisoners were restored, and Bar- 
barosf^a stalled to the south without doing sny 
injury to the coast of Tuscany. 

Cosmo, duke of Florence, urged Charles V. 
to U-t him retain possession of Piombino, giving 
an equivalent to Appiano. The emperor 
ordered his general Don Jnan de Luna to see 
about this matter. Meantime Jacopo V. 
d'Appiano fell ill and died, in 1545, and the 
Spanish general took possession of Piombino 
in the name oi the emperor as guardian to 
the bdkat son of the late prince. 

Jacopo YT. d' Appiano was not put in 
possession of his dominions till 1559, after 
the sntjeetimi of SisDa hj Dnice Cosmo and 
the general pacification 4» Tnscaiiy. hk the 
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intervening time Piombino and Elba wex« 
occupied by ^moish and Florentine troops, 
and Ihilce Cosmo was several times on the 

point of obtalninp fr iiu rhe Emperor Charles 
V. the full dominion of those territories, 
which he greatly coveted. But by the treaty 
of May, 1557, Dake Cosrao was obliged to 
restore Piombino to its hereditary sovereign, 
retaining however for himself the town of 
Portoferrajo in the island of Elba, in con- 
sideration of his expenses in fortifying that 
place as well as the neighbouring coasts of 
Elba and Piombino, and defending them 
against the incursions of the French and the 
Turks during the preceding war. It was 
thus that a part of Elba came to be annexed 
to ^e Grand Duchy of Tnscany, the rest of 
the island remaining subject to the princes 
of Piombino. In 1559 JacopoVI. d'Appiano 
took poaesrion «f Piombino, to the great 
satisfaction of the people, who were -weary of 
foreign dominion, and in 1562 he obtained 
from the Emperor Ferdinand I. the confirma- 
tion rfth ' investiture granted to his anccFtors. 
A small Spanish force however continued to 
garrison the citadel of Piombino. Jacopo 
died in 1585, leaving his principality to his 
natural son Alessandro, whom he had caused 
to be legitimated by the emperor. 

Ai£S8AMDao o'Appiako proved a tyran- 
nical and lieentions mler, and so exasperated 
his subjects against him that a conspiracy 
was formed by the principal people of Piom- 
bino, to which it is hinted that his own wife 
Isabella de Mendoca w as privy, and Ales- 
sandro was murdered in September, 158SI 
Neither Isabella nor the commandant of die 
Spanish garrison took any measures against 
the assassins, and the elders and other citi- 
zens of Piombino having assembled declared 
themselves freed from their allegiance to the 
house of Appiano. Some of them proposed 
to give the principality to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, bat another party offered it to the 
Spanish eommsndant, who accepted it in the 
name of his king, Philip II. The Grand Duke 
Ferdinand L of Tuscan^ assumed the pro- 
tection of Jacopo, tiie unfimt son of Ales- 
sandro, and in 1591 the Spanish court 
consented to restore Piombino to Jacopo, 
mider the giiardianship of his tmde^ Alfonso 
d'Apyiinrio. 

Ja* ui'u VII. d' Appiano obtained a new 
investiture of the territory of Piombino firom 
the Emperor Rudolf II., and died in IGOO 
without issue. Several collaterals claimed 
the succession. In 1624 the Emperor Fer- 
dinand II. acknowledged, by a decree of the 
Aulic chamber, the claims of the sons of 
Carlo Sforza d'Appiano, descended from 
Jacopo III., on condition of their paying 
800,000 florins to the Imperial treasury, 
which payment the claimatit.s being unable 
to effect, the emperor, after several years, 
deoUtxcd the Appiani to have tofeited their 
claima, and in March, 1634, gave the in- 

o 
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TBBthiire of Piombiiio to Nieoold Lvdovbi, 

prince of Vcnosa, sulyect of Philip FV., 
king of Spain and of Napk's, on condition of 
the prince paying one million of fl<Hiitf to 
the Aulic chanilxT. Ludovisi having effected 
the payment took possession of Piombino. 
Hifl nudA line teooninii extinct in the third 
generation, the succession fell to the house 
of Buoncompagni of Rome, which was allied 
to the Ludovisi by marriage, and in 1701 
Daa Gregorio Buoncompagni entered into 
•wiHlk tiie title of Prince of Piom- 
hino. His descendants continued to govern 
their little state till 1801, when Bonaparte, 
then Fint Cootiil of tiie French republic, 
took possession of Piombino and Elba, and a 
few years later gave Piombino to bis sister 
Elin Baciocchi. After the fall of Napo- 
leon tlie principality of Piombino was incor- 
porated with the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 
and the house of Buoncompagni received an 
indemnity for the aUodial proper^ firom the 
Grand Duke. 

The branch of Sforza d'Appiano, the re- 
maining descendants of the former princes of 
Piombmo, still exists at PiaeeDia. (Trond, 

Mt morie Istcrlche della Citta di Pisa ; Repetti, 
Dizionario Geogrqiico Storico deUa Toscana; 
Pignotti, Storia deUa Totatna t Litta» Famiglie 

tSifMihnlinr ^ A. V. 

APPIA iNO, NI'CeOLA, an Italian 
painter mentioned by T^atuada {De.sciizione 
di Milano) as one of the scholars of Lionardo 
Da Vinci ; and he attributes to him a fresco 
over the door of the church della Pace at 
Milan. (Lansi, Storia Pittoricot ^0 

APPIA'NO, PA OLO ANTO NIO, horti 
at Ascoli in the Papal State in 1639, en« 
tered llie order of the Jesaits, and became a 
distinguished preacher. He was also well 
versed in the study of history, and especiaUy 
in the history of lus native country. He was 
a meml)er <■>'■' tlie Arcadian society, and was 
intimate with the learned Magliabechi and 
with the poet Gio. Batista Fagiuoli. He -was 
appointed assessor to the office of the In- 
quisition at Rome and confessor to the 
Roman college. He died at Rome in 1709. 
He vas the author of the following works : — 
1. "Vita di S. Emidio primo Vescovo 
d' Ascoli, con una Deserizione della suddetta 
Citta," 4to. Rome, 1702, and again, in an im- 
proved edition, in Sto., 1704. This work, 
which contains much historical information 
ooncenun^ the town of Ascoli, was noticed in 
tiie memoirs of Treromc and odier literary 
journals of the time. 2. " Vita di Cecco 
d' Ascoli," a celebrated poet and philosopher 
of the iborleenth centmy who was burned for 
heresy. This life has been inserted by 
Beinini in his *' Storia dell' Eresie." a. 
** Ptoegirico in Lodedi S. Filippo Neri Fon- 
datnre della ronTregazione dei PP. dell* 
Oratorio," 4to., I'arraa, 1686. 4. '*lldoppio 

Spirito di 8. Filippo Beniai, Ampliatofe di^ 
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Send di Maria, Flm^siriet^'' 4ta, Florence, 

1684. Benizi was the second founder or re- 
former of the order of Servites. 6. " 11 
Frumento che produce le Palme, Onuione in 
Rendimento di Gra:£ie a Dio per le Vittorie 
ottenute r Anno 1687 dall' Armi Cristiane 
nell' TJngheria, nella Grecia, e nella Dal- 
mazia." Venice, 1688. The year 1687 is 
memorable for the conquest of the Morea by 
the Venetians under Morosini, and by other 
successes obtained by the Venetians and the 
Austriins over the Turks in Hungary and 
Dahnatia. 6. Vita del P. Niccold Maria 
Pallavicino Genoreft della Compagnia di 
Gesik,'* inserted in the second Tolume of the 
" Vitc dct^li Arcadi illus'ri " NiccolS Palla- 
vicino, a k'twued Jesuit, is the author of several 
polemical works, among others a voluminona 
book in defence of the Pontifical authority 
of the Roman See. Appianu wrote also a 
biographical irack in Ijtfin, containing the 
authors who were natives of Picenum, his 
own country, entitled, " Athenaeum Pice- 
num," which is mentioned by Cinelli, Cres- 
cimben i and others, bat wliioh, it appears, 
has never been published. (Hassnehelli, 
Scrktori ct Italia.) A. V. 

APFIA'NUS C^vwiai^), an historian, 
who, as we gather fiom several passages of 
his writings, Hvt 1 in the reigns of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. In his Pre- 
fikoe, e. 7., he speaks of Rome having been 
governed by enipcrors (atnoKpJaopfs) for two 
hundred years from the time of Julius Csesar 
to his own day. This would bring us to 
the reign of Antoninus Pius (a. d. 13S — 101). 
Again, in c.9., he speaks of the Roman 
power having lasted nine hundred years, 
in ilia history of the Civil Wars (iL 90.) 
he mentions a temple of Nemesis which 
was destroyed in his time by the Jews of 
Egypt, when Trajan was carrying on his 
destructive wufhre against diem (a.d. 116, 
117). Elsewhere {Iher. 38.; De Bell Civ. i. 
S8.) he speaks of Hadrian as no longer alive. 

The few partienlars of his personal history 
with which ^vp are acquainted are derived 
from his own works. At the close of the 
preface? to his history he says ; "1 i-.m 
Appianus of Alexandria, who attained to the 
highest dignities in my own country, and 
pleaded causes at Rome in the judicial courts 
of the emperors, until they deemed me 
worthy to be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of their affairs ; " that is, as we gather 
from a letter of Fronto to Antoninus Flos 
(p. 13, &e. ed. Nieb.), be was made pro- 
curator • but whether in Egypt, as Schweig- 
hfiuser supposes, or elsewhere, we have no 
means of determining. At die end of the 
same preface Appian refers to nn auto- 
biography, which has not come down to us. 

Appian was the author of a Roman his- 
tory in twenty-four hooks (Photins, Cod. 57.). 
written in Greek, and entitled Pw/iaucdi, 
or TavudMr *Uvffa. Be haa himielf in his 
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preface described the plan upon which it was 
composed ^eo. 12, &c.). Finding that a 
8yiiciit<onutie anangenieiit of the ovents of 

Roman history in different parts of the 
world occaaioaed the reader great perplexity, 
w hit atteotioa ynas oontiniiBny cuTCirted 
from one thing to another, Appian resolved, 
instead of describing all these events in 
chronological succession, to make an ethno* 
{rrapLical classification of them, so as to give 
a separate history of each people up to the 
time of its incorporation in flie Roman em- 
pire; prefixing to the more detailed nar- 
rative of its affairs from the period whuu it 
first came into collision with Rome to that 
of its final subjection, a short account of its 
earlier history. He took the different na- 
tions according to the order in "wliich they 
siiccessively came into conflict with the 
Bonums (c. 14.). To make hfs history com- 
plete, he commenced with the kingly period 
of Rome, which formed the sulg^t ^® 
first book CfttfuSietiif fiamHuieti)^ and in suV 
sequent bonks he gave an accoiint of the Ro- 
man Civil Wars. The second book {'ItclKmii) 
was devoted to the history of the Italian na- 
tions which Rome subdued. The remaining 
books took up the history of the other na- 
tions in the following order : the third (So^- 
viTiKif), the Samnites ; the fourth (KcArtin^), 
the Gauls; the fifth (iiKthiid) xei Hitvutruen), 
Sicily and the other islands ; the sixth 
i'l^^puc4)t Spain; the seventh (^AtviSi&cii'^, 
me wan with Hannthal (Appian was in this 
instance compelled to depart from his original 
plan in order to avoid the very objection 
which that phui waa intended to ohviate) ; 
the eighth (Ai6i/k^ koI Kapxifioviicf}, to which 
Photius adds Na/ioSijir^), Libya, Carthage, 
and Numidia; the ninth (MoKeSoftK^), Ma- 
cedonia ; the tenth ('E\A7jvi«^ koI 'Iuvik-^), 
Greece, and the Greek states of Asia Elinor ; 
the eleventh (St/piojci; koI TlapOiKv), Syria and 
Parthia ; the twelfth (MiBpiSdTdos), the war 
with Mithridates ; the thirteenth to the 
twenty-first inclusive {'E.,u.<pv\ia), the civil 
wars, from those of Marius and Sulla to the 
hattle of Actinm and the conquest of Egypt 
(the last four books were also called to 
Aiyvuruucd) i the twen^-second (^'Ekotov- 
vutrla\ the fint centuy of the empire, be> 
ginning from the battle of Aetiuin ; the 
twenty-third ('IXAwpiK^ or AaKtir^),the lllyrian 
wars ; the twenty-fourth CApa$lK^^), the wars 
with Arabia. Of the first five books we 
only possess fragments (preserved for the 
most part in the ** Ezeeipta," made under the 
direction of the emperor Oonstantinus Por- 
phyrogennetus). The same is the case with 
books viii. and ix. We possess entire books 
vi. vii. viii. xi. (as far as the first division 
of the Syrian history), xii. xiiL — xvii. in- 
clusive, and xxiii. The Parthian history, 
f<Hnnerly ascribed to Appian, is, as Schweig- 
hiuser has tbmm, a mere eompilatiom of 
late date from Ffartaich'a liyes of Antony 
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and Crassus. Appian's account of the Civil 
Wars <^ K<Hne is very valuable, as it supplies 
in some degree the loss of so many other 
works. 

As an historian Appian's merits are not of 
a very high order. He was a mere ooitt> 

piler, though on the whole a careful one. In 
the earlier part of his history he followed 
Dionysins, and, as NIebnhr remarks (ilL SIS. 
transl. notes 353. 844. 872.), is to be regarded 
as a mere epitomizer of liim so far as he went. 
He also consulted the older annalists, and 
the writings of Poljbius, Asinius Poilio, 
Julius Ca'sar, Terentius Varro, Augustus, 
Hieronymus of Cardia, and othm. He has 
thus preserved much useful information, as 
an instance of which may be mentioned his 
account of the Agrarian laws of the Gracchi, 
which is the best extant He j^ossessed one 
greirt advantage over Plntarch m his snperior 
knowledge of the Latin language. He now 
and then, however, gives singular specimens of 
his ignonmee of geography. Thos, he makes 
Spain about four times its actual size, and 
says that the voyage from it to Britain may 
be made in half a day (Iber. 1.) ; he con* 
ceivcs the Ibcrtts to flow into the Northern 
Ocean (iZ/cr. C), and places Saguutum on 
the north of that river, confounding it like- 
wise with Carthago Spartagcna (/Zit?. 7. 
10. 12.). Appian's style is clear, easy, and 
simple, devoid of rhetorical ornament, some- 
times dry, but never exaggerated or bom- 
bastio. 

Appian's history was first published in a 
barbaroos Latin translation by Candidus, at 
Venice, in 1472. The first printed edition 
of a part of the Greek text was published 
by Carolus Stephanus, at Paris, in 1551. 
The best edition of Appian is that \ry 
Schweighiiuser, Leipzig, 1785, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Some new fragments were discovered by 
A. Mai, and printed in the second volume of 
his "Nova Collectio Vet. Script" They 
have been reprinted in Lucht's " Polybii et 
Appiani Historiarum Elxcerpta Vaticana," 
Altona, 1830. A letter of Appian to Pronto, 
also diseovered by Mai, is printed in Nie- 
buhr's edition of Pronto, p. 229. An English 
translation of Appian was printed in 1579, 
4to. by Ranfe Newhery and Henrie Bytmi- 
man, and another by J. D. was published in 
1696, foL There are French translations by 
Claude Seyssel, fol. Lyon, 1544, and Odet 
Dcsmarres, fol. Paris, Ifi.')!), and of the 
History of the Civil Wars, by Combes Dou- 
nous, Paris, 1803. There is also a German 
translation by F. W. J. Dillenius, 2 vols. 
8vo. Frankfort, 1793 — 18UU. (Schweighiiu&cr, 
Exercit. in Aap. sect. iiL p. 12, &c. ; Wyt- 
tenbaoh, Biblioth. Crit. T.iii. P. 1. p. 93. 
&c. ; Dillenius, in the preface to his trausla* 
tlon.) C, P, M. 

APPIA'NUS. [Apian.] 

APPIER or HAPPIER. CHaimburf.] 

AFPION CAvrrwi'), a Christiaa who lived 

o 2 
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at Ae end of the iecood eentaxy after Christ 

(about 1^)6 A. D.), and wrote Commentaries 
on the Six. Days' Work of the Creation (Hex- 
temeron). The work is entirely lost (Eu- 
sobins, Hist En lrs. V. 27. ; Ilieronymiis, De 
yiris T litis trihiu, p. 46. ; Cave, liistoria Lit- 
fcror/a, i. 95. Basil, 1741.) P. a 

A'PPION. [AnoN PusTONiCES.] 
A'PPIUS CLA UDIUS. [Claudius.] 
APPLEGARTH, ROBERT. Theonlyac- 
oonnt we appear to liaye of this -writer is that 
giyen by hnnself m the |>refiu:e to bis Apo- 
logy," -which wa.s puhlislied In 1789. He says : 
" I was bom and educated amongst the people 
called Qttakera, bat for diese fomteen years 
last past I lur e rradaally declined their 
meetings, and instead, have frequented the 
pabtie service of the Church of Gngjland { 
and about two years since I ^as married ac- 
cording to her ritual ; for which crime only 
(if it may be called one) the Quakers soon 
after disowned me, and tho' there was 
something pointed in this excommtmicaUon, 
yet I baTe never considered it as an evil, 
because my principles, for some years pre- 
vious to this censure, had been wholly with 
the established church ; and I was accordingly 
baptized soon after by the minister of the 
parish where I ^en Tended, tn doing which 
I reverted to the relif::;ion of my ancestry." 
Applegurth as a resident in Salisbury during 
tiie early part of his life; tiie time of his 
death is not known. His works are: — 1. 
" Theological Survey of the Human Uuder- 
Stimding," Salisbory, 1776, 8vo. This was 
published anonymmisly. 2. " Apology for 
the Two Ordinances of Jesus Christ, the Holy 
Communion and Baptism, recommended to 
the Quaker.*." London, 17R0, Svo. Tliis was 
intended as a refutation of some of the leading 
errors of Quakerism a.s maintained in "Bar- 
clay's Apology." 3. A Plea for the Poor ; 
or, Remarks on the Price of Provisions and 
the Peasant's Labour, tlie BouTities allowed 
on the Exportation of Com, especially Wheat, 
fte.," London, 1789, Svo. 4. Enay con- 
cerning Tithes, as appertaining (o the Clergy 
of the Church of England," London, 1791,8to. 
5. '* Rigfata for Man ; or. Analytical Stric- 
tures on the Coiistitiitinn of Great Britain 
and Ireland," London, 1792, 12mo. (Watt, 
B^Ht^cca nriUinnka ; Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the LiomgAuAors of Cheat Britain 
and JrelantQ J. W. J. 

APPLETON, Commodore, an English 
naval commander in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, known for a desperate battle 
which he fought with the Dutch in the har- 
bour of Leghorn, on the 2d of March, 1652. 
The Dutch admiral. Van Galen, having fallen 
in with an English squadron commanded by 
C^tain Bodiey or Badilo near the isle of 
EIm, had captfured a ship called the Ftuenix, 
•which he brought into the harbour of I-eg- 
hom, where ^e squadron commanded by 
Appleton was lying. Unable to renst m 



APPLETON. 

temptation of re-captnring the ship, Apple- 
ton sent a certain Captain Cox with three 
well-manned boats to effect that object, which, 
as the Dutch were lying in the security of a 
neutral port, he easily succeeded in doing. 
The date of this enterprise was the 20th of 
November, 1&59; and alAough the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, on the violation of neu- 
trality being complained of, ordered the En- 
glish either to restore the Phoenix or leave 
his portf it appears that they retained the 
ship, and did not quit Leghorn till the 2d of 
Mm'ch in the year following. Appleton, 
whose fleet of six ships, carrying two hon- 
df«d and twenty guns, was no match for titat 
of Van Oalen, consisting of sixteen vessels of 
war and nine fire-ships, sent off to Bodiey, 
wlio had eight Tessels and a firenAiip, to re- 
quest him to appear off the port and draw 
off the Dutch in pursuit, to allow him to 
escape. The stratagem was executed, and 
seemed likely to succeed ; but .^ijpleton left 
the roadstead too soon ; and the Dutch per- 
ceiTing his design, returned and encountered 
him, while Bodiey held aloof and rendered 
scarcely any assistance. Appleton fought 
with the most desperate courage, and held 
two Dutch ships engaged for four hours, hut 
was at last compelled to yield, though it is 
said that but for his own crew, he would 
have blown up the ship. Two of his vessels 
were completely destroyed, one of than es- 
caped to Bodley's squadron, and the rest 
were captured. The Dutch admiral \'an 
Galen was so severely wounded that he died 
a few days after. The grand duke, in De- 
cember, 1652, bad complained of the conduct 
of Appleton to the En^ish government, who 
sent orders to the commodore to return home 
by land without delay. Nothing further is 
known of Appleton ; 1 If ' .\ o years after, the 
Commonwealth demanded satififBction of the 
grand dnke for the damage done by Van 
Galeu, when he forced Appleton to leave the 
port -, and it is believed that the duke was 
finally compelled to pay sixty thonsand 
pounds compensation money on this and 
other accounts. It should seem therefore as 
if the Commonwealth resented the conduct of 
the duke, in forcing the English to leave his 
port and expose themselves to dcstmction, 
after redress had been applied for and for- 
merly promised; or possibly there may have 
been other circumstances, not yet in print, 
that gave a different colour to the whole 
transaction. It is remarkable that the Dntch 
historians Brandt and Wagenaar say nothing 
of the violation of neutrality, the account <^ 
which is taken entirely from English autho- 
rities. Wagenaar relates on the contrary, that 
the states of Holland were dissatisfied with 
the conduct of Van Galen in not pursuing the 
English with sufleient vigour, and that it was 
on the account of their censures, that he did 
his best to come into combat with some £n- 
ships ** which had been for some time 
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iMet in fhelurboiir of Leghorn.** (Colliber, 

Columna Rostratra,or A History of the Ene/lish 
Sea -<4^ai>*, 2d edition, p. 119 — 122.; Camp- 
bell, Lives of the Brittsh Admiralty edition of 
Berkenhout, ii. 27 — 30. ; Wagenaar, Vader- 
iandsche Historic, xii. 237. &c) T. W. 

APPLETON, JESSE, was born at New 
Ipswich, in the State of New Hampehire, 
U. 8., on November 17th, 1772, of a ftmily 
which traced its descent to tlie Applctons of 
Great Waldiucfield in the English county of 
Suffolk. His hxhw was a hxmer, and young 
Appleton was at first intended for a me- 
chanic trade, but in 1788 was entered at 
Dartmonth College, and took his degrees 
there in 1792. After studying theology un- 
der Dr. Lathrop, of West Springfield, he was 
ordained in February 1797 pastor of a church 
at Hampton, in Xew Hampshire, where he 
continued till elected, iu 1807, president of 
Bowdoin College, on the death of its first 
president. Dr. >Iackeen, an Irishman. Bow- 
doin College is the principal educational es" 
tablislnnent or university for the state of 
Maine; was founded in 1794 at Brauswick, 
in that state, and takes its name from the 
Honourable James Bowdoin of Boston, after- 
wards minister plenipotentiary at the Spanish 
coort, who bestowed on it at its outset 
money and lands to the valne of nearly seven 
thousand dollars, aud at his death, in 181 1, a 
librar|r and collections to the value of fifteen 
thousand more. At the time that Dr. Apple- 
ton assumed the presidency, there was, we 
are told by an officer of the college, "through- 
out the conimaniiqr a tendency to looseness of 
sentiment and eharaetert*' and <*aC no period 
in the history of American colleges had there 
been more recklessness on the part of youth." 
Dr. Appleton by unwearied assiduity and a 
uniform system of discipline corrected these 
evils, and under his management the college 
acquired a reputation for good morals as well 
as sound seholarslil]). After ten years of 
these exertions, his health became much im- 
paired, and a painful illness terminated in his 
decease on the 12th of November, 1819, at 
the age of forty-seven. 

Dr. Appleton had published in his lifetime 
several occasioDid sermons, and in 1820 ap- 
peared a -volume of his annual addresses at 
cone;re, and in 1822 of his lectures and 
occasional sermons, with a life by the Rev. 
Beiqamin Tappan of Augusta. A collected 
edition of his works was published in two 
vols. 8vo. at Andover, in 1837. It con- 
tains a memoir of his life, and comprises 
a series of fifty-two lectures on the most 
important subjects of theology, which he 
delivered in the chapel of the college to the 
assembled students, a selection of sixteen of 
Ids sermons, a colleetion of his college ad- 
dresses, and a dissertation on the (juestion 
" What constitutes good use of a word in the 
Englirii Ifmguage 1}r, Apjpleton's religious 
views were originally Armmiaa, bat before 
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his eleetion to the presidency had assamed 

an entirely different cast. His works are 
said by a writer in the American Quarterly 
Register to " place him in the highest rank 
of the etliical and theological writers of his 
couQtry." They appear to exhibit clearness 
of idea and purity of diction. ( Life prefixed 
to Works} Historical Sketch of Bowdoin Col- 
lege by an Officer of the College, in Edwards's 
American Quartcrfi/ Register, viii. 110. &c.; 
Allen, American BiographictU and Historical 
Dietumaryt second ed. p. 47.) T. W. 

APPONCOURT. [Graffiony.] 
APPREECE, JOHN. [Pbise, John.] 
APPULFIA or APULE'IA GENSCPle- 
heian). In inscriptions and MSS. the name 
is usually written with a double p. We know 
only of three family names or eognomina of 
this gens, — Decianus, Pansa, and Satuminus. 
The first member of this gens who obtained 
the honour of the consulship WM Quintus 
Appuleius Pansa, in b.c. 300.. L. 8. 

APPULE'IUS, a member of tbe Appuleia 
Gens, whose prtunomen and eognouien are 
not mentioned! He was proscribed by the 
Roman triumviTS in b. c. 43, but escaped with 
his wife to Sicily. Whether he is the same 
as the Appuleius, a tribune of the people 
mentioned by Appian, is uncertain. (Ap- 
pian, De Beiln Civili, W. 40., ili. An- 
other Appuleius, likewise without either pnc- 
nomen or cognomen, is mentioned by Cicero 
(^Ad Atticum, xii. 14. 17.); and to a third, 
designated as proqusstor, two letters of Cicero 
are addreswd. {Ad Fem^anut xiiL 45, 46.) 

1*. S. 

APPULE'IUa [AviTuxirB.] 
APPULE'IUS Di:CIA'17U& [Decu. 

NOB.1 

APPULBTirS, LU'CmS, was tribune of 

the people in n.c. 371, and impeached M. 
Furius Camilius for having secreted a part of 
the spoils of Veii. (Livy, y. SS. i Plutarch, 
Camilius. \ 2.) L. S. 

APPULEIUS, LU CIUS, was sent with 
C. Petronius, in B. c. 156, as ambassador to 
Asia to inquire into the condition of tho 
affdrs betweoi Ae two hostile kings, Attulus 
and Prusias. (Polybius, xxxii. 26.) L. S. 

APPULFIUS, MARCUS, was elected a 
member of tbe college of augurs in b. c. 45, 
on which occasion Cicero re([ue5ted Atticus 
to excuse him for not taking pait in the feast 
of the installation, since he was not weU. 
In B. c. 44 Appuleius was qurc.sfor, probalily 
in some part of Asia Minor ; and when Brutus, 
after the murder of C. Julius Caesar, went to 
Greece and Asia, he found a ready supporter in 
Appuleius, who surrendered to him all the 
troops and all the money he had at his com" 
mand. During the triumvirate of Octavian, 
Antony, and Lepidus, b.c. 43, M. Appuleius, 
who was then at Rome, ami a candidate for 
the office of pontifex minor, was proscribed, 
but he escaped to Aria, where Brutus assigned 
to him the gOTOTuncnt of Bithynia, He re« 
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mained in possession of this country till after 
the death of Uruius, when Bithynia •was sur- 
Kodered to Antony, and Appoleius obtained 
permittion to return to Rome. It i» not im- 
possible that he may be tibe same as the M. 
Appiiloius who was consul in B. c. 2(1 together 
with P. Silios Nerva. (Cicero, Ad Atticum^ 
xiL 13 — 15., Philippica, x. 11.} Pseudo-Bni- 
tus, Ad Cict ruii. i. 7. ; Appian, JJe Bello 
Civilit iiL 63., iv. 46. 75.; Dion Cassius, 
7.) L. S. 

APPlTLE'lUS PANSA. [Paksa ] 
APPULE'IUS SATURNINUS. [Sa- 

TDRNINUS.] 

APPULE II S, SEXTUS, wa« consul in 
B. c. 29 with Augustus. After his consul- 
ship he went to Spain as proeonsnl, aiul for 
some victory, concerning which no particulars 
are known, he triumphra in li.c. 26. (Dkm 
Cassius, li. if,. ; Fasti TriumpJudes.') L. S. 

APPULE'IUS, SEXTUS, was oonsol in 
the year of the death of Augustus, a. p. 14, 
and lie and \ih rnllraguc Sextus Pompeius 
were the first who took their oath of alle- 
giance to Tiberius. Dion Cassius in two pas- 
sages calls this Appuleius a relative (<rioT<»'7is) 
of Augustus, but in what this rdatioatihip 
consisted is uncertain. (Dion Cassius, liv. 
.'lo., Ivl. 20. ; Suetonius, Augustm, 100.; 
Tacitus, Annaks, i. 7. ; Velleius Paterculus, 
a. 123.) L. S. 

APRAXIN, STEFAN THEDORO- 
VICH, the son of a stofaiik or seneschal, 
was bom on the 30th of July (o. s.) 1702. 
In the seventeenth year of his age he entered 
the army, he served in the campaign of 
17^^7 against the Turks, under fi'M -marshal 
Count MUnhich, and was pre^-nt at the 
taking of Oczakow by storm. After the 
conclusion of the war, he was appointed com- 
mander of the forces in the government of 
Astrakhan; in 1741, he welcomed, in that 
capacity, the anihassadors of Kadir Shah of 
Persia, and iu the following year he visited 
the court of Nadir, as the ambassador of 
Rnana. In 1748 he took an active diare, 
with the chancellor Bestoahev, in ooeasiontng 
the fall of Lestocq. the favourite of the Em- 
press Elisabeth, and was president of the 
committee of inqniry into his alleged crimes. 
He advanced rapidly through the various 
stages of military rank to that of he Id-mar- 
shal in 1756; and in 1757 he was cntmsted 
with the chief command of the Russian army 
intended to act agoiust Frederick the Great. 
At this time he is described in no very 
flattering terms in the despatches of Mr. 
Williams, afterwards Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, the English ambassador at St. Pe- 
tersborgh. ** Apraxin," he says, " is to com- 
mand the Russian army ; he is lately made 
field-marshal. lie is the laziest of mankind, 
and a rank coward, for he was grossly abused 
the other day and almost kicked \xy the het- 
man of the Cossacks without resenting it." 
" Aprax'm," he says in another letter, is a 
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very corpulent man; lasy, Inznrioua, and 

certainly not brave. He has never yet seen 

an army of any enemy, nor ever served but 
in Miinnich's Turkish campaigns. I know 
he is sick of his command, and they already 
he^m to find here that the marching of so 
large an army is not so easily done as talked 
of.** Williams soon after opened a corre- 
spondence with the Grand Duchess Catharine, 
the wife of Peter, the heir to the reigning 
Empress Elizabeth, to bribe the field-mar- 
shal. " Apraxin is, or at least pretends to 
be," writes Williams, " eutirely devoted to 
the grand duchess. He is no soldier, and 
has a very indifferent opinion of the army he 
commands ; and it is believed he does not 
wish to meet the Prussians in the field. 
Apraxin is besides verjr extravagant and 
very needy, notwithstanding the great boun- 
ties bestoivt l upon him h\ mistre.s.s. 
From these circumstances, the King of Prus- 
sia tiitnke it maybe worth wliilc in tlw 
present conjuncture to give him a sum of 
money, in order to delay the march of the 
troo])s, which a commander-in-chief can 
easily find pretences to do." Whatever 
means were employed to preveut him were 
ineffectual, for Apraxin entered Pmssift in 
May, 1757, at the head of a Russian army 
said to consist of 97,ooo men. On the 5th 
of August he took Merael ; on tlie 28th he 
passed the Pregel, drove back the Prussian 
field-manlhal Lehwald, who was at the head 
of an army of 30,000 men, and encamped at 
Orosigagemdor£ Here the atrocities which 
fnnn want of disdpliBe hia army committed 
against the peasantry drove Lehwald to 
hazard a battle. On the 30th of August, 
early in tlie morning, the Prussians in a body 
20,onn strong attacked tin l?ussian army 
which was three times that number, accord- 
ing to Pmsrian anthorities; the Russians 
state their own numbers at 50,000 and the 
Prussian at 30,000. Success was at first on 
the side of the Pnissians, but they pursued it 
80 warmly as to entangle themselves: a akilflii 
movement of General Rnmiantaor, who eom- 
manded the Russian reserve, decided the 
fortune of the day, which ended in the com- 
plete defeat of tihe Pknssians, who lost twenty* 
nine pieces of cannon. There was now no- 
thing to hinder the Russians from advancing 
to Kunigsherg, and even taking Berlin, hat 
to the amazement of Europe, the army first 
remained in»moveable in its camp, then con- 
tented itself with a few insignificant incur- 
sions, and finally, on the 1 1th of September, 
withdrew to wmter quarters in Courland, 
leaving nothing behind but a garrison of 
10,000 men in McmeL The eaqphuoation of 
these events soon ibllowed. At the time of 
the victory, the Em]iTt'?s Elizabeth was dan- 
gerously ill ; her heir, the GrandDuke Peter, 
was well known to be an nnoompromising 
admirer and supporter of Frederick the 
Great, and the chwcellor Bestuzhev, anxious 
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to pay his court to tlie rising Kun, had sent 
secret orders to Apraxia to retire. Uufor- 
tanately for them the empress recovered, and 
indignant to find, her anticipations of revenge 
on Frederick lo tmexpectedly disappotnted, 
she banished Bestuzhev to a village, and 
ordered Apraxin to resign his conuuand to 
Connt Fermor, and repatr to Narra to gire 
;ni if f nun t (f his proceedings. A comrais- 
tjU)n ot in<iu)ry was nominated, and Apraxin, 
whose death occurred eoon after, on tin 2(jth 
r)f Augu.st (o. s.), 1758, is said to have died 
of apoplexy occasioned by the shock of their 
first queabooa. (Despatches of Sir C. H. 
Williams, as quoted from the original* in the 
State Paper Office, in Von Raumer, Contr&hi- 
Hons to Modem History, Frederick If. p. .'304 
—318, &&; Article by Viskovatov in Ent- 
nUopedeehe^ Lexikott, it 438, See. ; artide 
by Hasse aiul Buhle in £rsch und Gruber, 
AUgemeine JHfuyclopadiet y. 9.) T. W. 

APRAXIN, THBDOR MATVlYE- 
VICH, was one of the three sons of Matvay 
Vasiiivich Apraxin, stolnik or seneschal at 
the court of the Tsar, whose dangfater Bbria 
Matvayevna was married to the Tzar Thcodor 
Alexayevich, the elder brother and prede- 
cessor of Peter tiie Great. The ftmlly of the 
Apraxins was descended from a Tartar 
pnnce of the Golden Horde, who iu the 
year 1804 had been converted to Christianity 
and married the aister of the RnsBian priiMe 
of Riazan. 

Thedor Matvayevioh wa.s born in the 
year 167 1, and at the age of ten was appointed 
stolnik to ^e Tsar Theodor, his brodter-m- 

law, after M'hose death in TOP- In- passed into 
the service of Peter the Great, whose inse- 
parable companion and flt vo nri te he became. 
In 1092 he was appointed governor of Arch- 
angel, the only port in Russia which then 
carried on foreign commerce, and here he 
caused to be built a merchant vessel to 
the great delight of Peter, whom he accom- 
panied on some sailing excursions on the 
White Sea. When Peter in 1697 left Russia 
to study foreign countries, Apraxin was ap- 
pointed chief superintendent of building 
at Vorenezh, and on the return of the tzar, 
he took part In Angoit, 1699, in the first 
mananivres of the Russian f « t nt Tnganrog. 
Im 1700 he was appointed governor of Azov, 
at tiie same time that he held many other 
important offices ; and during the six years 
following, while the tzar was cai-rying on 
his wars against the Swedes in the north, 
Apraxin held almost unlimited command of 
the south, and fully justified the confidence 
that his master reposed in him. During that 
time he added many new yesaels to the Azov 
fleet, herehnilt Asov, he hoilt Taganrog with a 
haven for the reception of vessels of war, and 
a fortress towards the laud-side, he provided 
the ship-building vharft at Vorenesh with 
docksand sluices, and he acted in every respect 
as a worthy lieutenant of Peter the Great, in 
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1707, on the death of Count Vlexayevich, he 
was named iuhis place admiral and president 
of the Admiralty, and in this situation he ren- 
dered still mom important services. In 1 708, 
his judteions measures, he saved the infant 
city of St. Petersburg from the sudden attack 
of the Swedish general Liibecker, a service 
for whieh Peter eaosed a medal to be stroek 
in his honour. It was to him that in the 
following year Peter directed the news of the 
battle of PdtaTa, and in 1710, after a hard 
siege, he captured in command of an army 
of eleven thousand men, tibe important 
city of Wyborg, the capital of Carelia. In 
bis subsequent operations on the coast of 
Finland, Apraxin had the honour of seeing 
Peter serve under him a.s vice-admiral. On 
the breaking out of the war between Rossia 
and Am Porte in 1711, he was recalled 
to his former scene of action in the south, 
but no triumphs were to be obtained in the 
campaign wlueh ended in the treaty «f the 
Pruth, m which the tzar was glad to cede 
anything to save his ai-my frt>m dciitruction. 
Apraxin was employed to destroy Taganrog 
and to give hack Azov to tht' Turl,^. in ]>iir- 
suance of the conditions t>t tiiat treaty, \>nt 
he had secret instructions not to carry the 
latter provision into effect Ull the Turks 
had ejected Charles the TweUth flrom their 
dominions, and he had thus the embarrassing 
task of contriving delays for a whole year in 
the ftee of the preanng remottttrances of the 
Turkish officers. On his return to the north 
in 1712, he was entrusted with the command 
of all the fereea in tiie conquered Swedish 
provinces by land and sea, and in 1713, with 
a tleet of two hundred vessel^, he spread 
terror along the slhorea of Finland, taking 
Helsingfors and Borgo, and on the fith of 
October (o. s.), defeating the Swedii»h fleet 
at the mouth of the river Pelkin. In the next 
year he shared the glory of another naval 
victory over the Swedes with Peter the Great, 
who was present ; but on his return to the 
capital, after a dreadful tempest in which 
many of his ships and men were lost, he had 
the mortification, and unfortunately a deserv ed 
one, of being subjected to an examination 
on a charge of embeMlement Apraxm it 
seems had been concerned with many other 
of the Russian nobility in various lUiilversa- 
tions which had already crept into the naval 
service. He was found guilty, but only con- 
demned to a fine, which w;is onJy a uomiual 
punishment, as Peter withdrew none of his 
favour, and in 1716 presented him with the 
estates wliieh had bdoiued to his nster, 
the Tzaritza Mari^ on uia oocasioD of the 
tzaritsa's death. 

In 1717, he rose to the dignity of presi- 
dent of the college of the Admiralty, with the 
title of general, admiral, and senator, and in 
1718 he was the second member of the com- 
mission of inquiry into the affair of the 
Tzarevich Alexis, whieh condemned Alexis 
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to d«at1i. His dder tmifher Peter, yrho 

had served in seveml wars a^^ainst the 
Tartars and was goTeraor of Kazan, waa im- 
plicated in the affiur of Alexia, but after a 
strict inve-sfif^ation -was pronounced innocent, 
released IVuiu prison, and re&tored to his 
employments, umiiediately after the trial 
of Alexis, Peter proceeded to another de- 
moujitrution against the "oppressors of the 
people," as he called the embezzlers, and 
Menshrikoy and Apraxin, tlie two moat con- 
spieoons, were again condemned to fines, 
which they were well able to pay, -while 
others were sent to Siberia, aad some were 
put to dea^ Notwithatanding tbia aeoood 
condemnation, Apraxin was appointed in 
1719 governor-general of Ksthonoa. By his 
•etive measvree as admiral, in 1720 and 1721, 
for spreading defstniption along the Swedish 
coast, he greatly contributed tu the triumph 
which Russia obtained at the concloidon of 
the peace of Nystad. In 1722 he accom- 
panied Peter in his Persian war, and nearly 
lost his life by the dapper of a captive 
Leagian atthesi^ of I>erbend. Ja 1723 
be retumed to Petersborg, and took the 
command of the fleet, then consisting of 
fiTe frigates and twenty-four ships of the 
fine, in wbidi Peter tbe Gieat, wbo bad 
raised the whole of this tremendons force 
from nothing, now took his last excursion by 
Ma. 

After the death of Peter, Apraxin was pre- 
sent at the marriage of Aima Petrovna with 
the duke of Holatein to give mwmy the bride. 
His last marine expedition was in 1726, when 
be was ordered with the fleet to Revel, to 
protect that port from an apprehended attack 
by the English. In the February the fol- 
lowing year, Apraxin retired to Moscow, 
where on the loth of November (o. s.). 1728, 
he died, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 
He left bis boose at 8t Petersburg to ttie 
reigning Emperor Peter the Second, the son 
of the prince whom he bad coudemoed to 
dentil, and all the rest of his property of 
■whatever kind to his younger brother Andrey 
^latvayevich Apraxin. Thedor was never 
married and left no igsue, his elder brother 
Peter left none but in the female line, and tbe 
present family diOmt Apraxins is descended 
from the youngest brother Andrey, the least ; 
luiown of the three. Thedor Apraxin was, 
"we are told in tbe Rnssian Cyclopeedia, *' a 
nobleman in the fullest sense of tlie word, 
hospitable and full of the warmest wishes for 
tbe public and private weal ;" a panegyric, 
however, from which his undeniable propen- 
sities for embezzlement, and bis disgraceful 
compliance with the lynumy of Peter towards 
Alexis, will render iieccf?sary very serious 
deductions. Though so great a favourite 
with Peter, he enjoyed, what is so rare in the 
case of fitTOorites, an nnboimded popularity 
MBong bis oontemporaries. (Article by Via- 
Jcovatov in ^Uukkpedeehufy Zexiioii, i 
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485—438. ; Hftlem, Leben POen du Gtomkm, 

ii. l.T. IHG. 257., &c.) T. W. 

APUKS DE MAKNEVILLETTE, 
JEAN BAPTISTE NICOLAS DENIS IT, 

an eminent French bydrograpber, was bom 
at Havre on the Uth of February, 1707. 
His father, Jean Baptiste Claude d^Apres de 
Blangy, captain of a ve8f?el in the service of 
the company of the Indie«, educated him for 
a seaman. Mathematics and their application 
to navigation were almost the exclusive studies 
of tbe boy till be attained bis twelfth year. 
In 1719, Captain d'Apres de Blangy was aji- 
pointed to the command of the company's 
Teasel Le SoUde, destined for BengaL llie 
urgent solicitations of his son to he taken 
with him prevailed ; and after considerable 
hesitation, be procured for the boy n brevet 
ajjpointment of cnsclgne de vaisseau. The 
voyage lasted two years, and during this time 
the young sailor had ample opportunities of 
rendering himself fioniliar with the practice 
of his profession. 

On his retnrn to France in 1721, D'Apres 
de Mannevillette was sent to Paris to perfect 
himself in tbe studies tit astronomy and geo- 
metry, lie made rapid progress under his 
teachers Delislc and Desplaces. In 1 726 he 
onbsrked with tbe rank of fbvA officer on 
board of the INIarechal d'Estrecs, sent by the 
company of the Indies to Senegal and the 
Antilles. On the 20th of September, 1727, 
the ship had almost fori'^flcred off the island 
of St. l)omingue, in a hurricane, which ac- 
companied the earOqiidce which in that year 
wrought such damage among the American 
islands. The vessel was with great difficulty 
carried into the harhour of Cape Fran9oi8. 
The necessary repairs having been completed 
tbe vessel again set sail, but tbe ignorance of 
the pilot made him ca-st the shij) away, and 
D'Apres with the greater part of the crew 
were exposed for several days witb a sbort 
allowance of food and water on a barren rock. 
He retumed to France, and three years 
elapsed before he was agidn employed by the 
directors of the company. During th't^ in- 
terval he made two voyages to America m 
private vessels. 

In 1730 he was appointed second in com- 
mand of tbe company's brig Le Fier. On 
this voyage he had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the western coast of Africa, from Cape 
Blsneo to tbe Bissao, and being straek with 
the inaccurate manner in which it was laid 
down in the Dutch and Portuguese charts, 
and even in Thornton's English Pilot, be 
conceived the first idea of the work that 
was to preser^'e his name. 

He returned to France in 1732, and re- 
mained for a short time at Brest, where 
he married Marie Madeleine Jacquette do 
Binard. But he left his wife almost immedi- 
ately after the marriage to accompany M. 
de TMiUm, on a voyage to G^dis and 
HEadeiiL Bietween 1788 and 1748, be made 
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four voyages in vessels belonging to tlie 
compaay. During fhe tliird of these (which 
he performed as seooiul lieutenant of tlic 
Prince dc (Jonti, and which, began in 1736) 
D' Aprcs made a number of observations with 
Haley's sextant. The biographical sketch 
prefixed to the pcMfhnmou^ly pubUdied 
" Supplement au Neptune Oriental," asserts 
that D' Apres was the first navigator who made 
use «f this iBfltmnient lyAprdsi* elaim, as 
stated by himself in the preface to the " Nep- 
tune Oriental," is to be considered the first 
navigator who endeavoured to carry into effect 
Halley's suggestion of detennttiing the longi- 
tude by observing lunar distances. " I have 
alvajB practised this method in my voyages, 
and I am the first navigator who has made 
use of It.** 

Having collected a great number of charts 
and memoirs, D* Aprcs completed, about 1743, 
his ''Neptniie OrientaL** The publication 
of such a work involved an expenditure be- 
yond what his limited fortune admitted and 
he applied for assistance to the company 
of the Indies. The directors insisted that 
the work should be submitted for the opi- 
nion of the Academic des Sciences. A com- 
mittee of the academy liaving reported favour- 
ably, the directors of the company of the 
Indies undertook the expense of publication. 
D' Aprcs was, in 1743, elected a correspond- 
ing member of the society ; and, in No- 
vember, 1745, he presented the first copy 
of his Neptune Oriental " to the king. 
The work, as at first published, was on a 
much more limited scale than it afterwards 
expanded to. It consisted merely of charts 
and sailing directions for part of India and 
China. The uncertainty which existed re- 
specting the positions of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the islands of France (Mauritius) 
nnd Bourbon, prevented them from being in- 
cluded. 

With a view to supply these deficiencies, 
D'Aprds solicited the company of the Indies 
to employ him upon some expedition, in the 
course of which he might make the necessary 
observations. The frequent complaints made 
by seamen of the errors of the charts in 
common use, and, above all, the loss of the 
company's vessel the Centaur, which was 
lost off Cape Agulhas in January, 1750, at 
last induced the directors to comply with his 
request. He was appointed to the comutaud 
of the Glorieux, the vessel destined to 
convey to the isles of France and Bourbon 
the annual supply of provisions and other 
stores. The Abbe de la Caille, who was 
on terms of intimacy with D' Aprcs, and had 
obtained Ibe sanction and support of the 
Academic des Sciences for a visit to the 
Cape of Good Hope, in order to determine 
its poeitioii, and nuke a catslogne of the 
southern stars, had a passage granted him in 
the Glorieux by the company. 

D' Aprds employed the time whidi «1i9S«d 
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between hia appointment and his sailing to 
procure the necessary instruments, and in- 
formation from the Pnr'<;;nn men of science. 
From Cauivet he obiamed one of two sex- 
tants (of twen^-two inches' radius), which 
had been oonstriicted by order of the king ; 
and firom London a Tenecting sextant made 
by Morgan, under the superintendence of 
Short. He had assiduously exercised him- 
sdf in the use of an instrnment of this kind 
during a voyage which he had iiuide to Se- 
negal in 1749, but the mirrors and the gra- 
duation being ftnlty, with inadequate suc- 
cess. He took great pains at Paris to verify 
his instruments. He sailed from L'Urient 
on the 21st of November, 1750. The ex- 
pedition was forced to put into Rio Janeiro 
fbr repairs, and La Caille and D'Apr^s em- 
braced the opportunity to make observations. 
Resuming their vOTage, La Caille was landed 
at the Cipe of Good Hope, and IVApres, 
after wooding and watering, proceeded to 
Bourbon and the Isle of France. Having 
surveyed the coaste of these ishmdsi, and the 
governor having detained the Glorieux for 
the service of the colonies, D'Apres sailed in 
the Treize Cantons on the 24th of Decem* 
her, 1751, from Bourbon ; readied the Bay 
of Fort Dauphin in the island of Madagas- 
car, on 1st of January, 1752 ; Delagoa Bay 
on the 15 th ; and thence coasted the southern 
extremity of AfHca as far as Cape Town, 
where he arrived on the 8th of May. During 
this expedition D'Aj^r^s made several ob- 
servatiotts on the dip of tibie needle ; and 
his determination of the positions of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Bourbon and the Isle 
of France corresponded widiin a few seoonda 
with those obtsdncd more at leisure by the 
Abbe de la Caille. The fruit of this ex« 
pedition was a corrected chart of the eastern 
ocean, which D'Aprds presented to the king 
in 1753. 

In 1754, D'Apr^s had the honour to be the 
first French seaman who explored the route 
pursued by Boseawen in 1748, through the 
arcliipelago N. E. of Madagascar. This, 
with the exception of the expedition under 
0)ant d'Ache in 1757, in whidi he com- 
manded an armed vessel, was D'Apres' last 
voyage. Some charges made against him 
for faulty mancBUvres by D^Acb^ induced 
D'Apres to return to France to demand a 
court of inquiry, and failing to obtain it, he 
threw up his commission. His hydrogra- 
phic labours, however, «peri«ncedno inter- 
ruption. 

In 1762 the company of the Indies insti- 
tuted a depot of charts, plans, and journals 
of voyages to India at L'Orient, and 
named D'Apres de Mannevillette in p;c- 
tor. This appointment was continued to 
him by the king after the suspension of tiie 
company. Criticisms on the charts of his 
Neptune, which had been sent to him from 
Tariwis qnartafi} Hie perusal of joovnab 
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kept by the most eminent navigators of his 
day } and liis own enlarged experience, had 
twilght D'Apr^ the defibcts <rf Ikia vorkj and 
induced liiin to contemplate a leeomd editim. 
Whilst c'Ugagtd upon this task, the shipwreck 
of the Dromadaire (1762) on the N.E. point 
of St VineenC, one (rf die Ca])e Veide iBMiidg, 
led the minister of the day to charge 
D'Apres with the preparation of a body of 
sailing directions from Fmioe to bidia. In 
olK'dience to this command he prepared a 
Toluminoas memoir, which contains, in addi- 
tion to the sailing directioafl, TenarkB on the 
prevailing winds, corrected positions of the 
most important places touched at, exposures 
of the errors of old charts, and of many 
prgodicea entertained by mariners. A chart 
of the Cape Verde Islands was annexed to 
the memoir. This work was presented to 
the king in I7G6, who being informed that 
D'Apres was engaged upon a new edition of 
his Neptune, politely expressed a wish to sec 
it completed, and conferred upon him the 
order of St. SGohae]* with an ammal peniion 
of 1200 livres. 

Thus encouraged he applied himself earn- 
estly to his task. He coUeeted information 
from all quarters, and from no one did he 
receive more cordial and disinterested assist- 
ance than from his illustrious countryman 
D'AnviUe, and tnm Alorander Dairymple, 
afterwards the first oAoial hydrographer of 
England, as D'Apres was of France. The 
second edition of the ** Neptune Oriental " 
a^ipeared in 1775. It emhraeed die sailtng 
directions from France to India, illustrated 
by three charts, prepared for the work by 
the Abbe Dicqoemare, prafieasor of physics 
and natnral historj*- at Hivre : 1. the west- 
ern coasts of France, with part of the coasts 
of Great Britain and Spain ; 2. the western 
coasts of Portu^ and Barbary, with the 
islands of Madeira and Porto Santo ; 3. the 
Azores and Canary Islands. The west coast 
of Afi^ca, tnm Cfipe Blanco to the Gambia, 
the Cape Verde Islands, and Rio Janeiro, 
were laid down principally from D' A] r5a^ 
own obserrations. The Cape of Good Hope, 
South Africa, and the isles of Fnmce and 
Bourbon, were laid down in accordance with 
the observations of La Caille and the author 
himself; Madagascar principally from his own 
observations; S. E. India, the straits of Sunda, 
and as far as Borneo, in a great measure from 
his own observations. The authorities fol- 
lowed for the Chinese Seas and the coasts of 
China were Dairymple and D'Anville. The 
eastern coast of Africa, the western coast of 
India, the Indian Oceant the Red Sea, and 
tiie Onlf of Penda, were derived from a nvm- 
her of sources ; Niebuhr, officers of the 
French navy and of the E^lish East India 
Company's navy. The ** Neptone Oriental " 
of D' Aprf'S is perhaps even a greater advance 
upou any thing of the kind that preceded 
it» than any that has su c ceeded it is opon 
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itself. Comprehensive surveys have since 
that time been made at the expense of various 
govemmeots j ipeaX improvements have been 
made in the tnstrmnents of oheorratton; 
D'Apres had rot i red from the service before 
Mayor's tables were published ; and yet we 
have no one systematic oombinatioii of dtarta 
and sailing di ructions that affords sneh an 
accessible compendium of the knowledge 
of oar time as D^Apr^ does of the know- 

1e<lfre of his. 

I> Api L S was busied preparing a supplement 
to the " Neptune," when he died suddenly on 
the Ist of March, 1780. His brother, M. 
D'Aprds de Blangy, was at the expense of 
publishing the supplement, which contains 
some valuable additional charts and impor- 
tant reotifioatimis of others. All the charts, 
plans, drawings, and memoirs prepared Or 
effected by D'Aprds, were purchased by tlie 
king fer the IMpot de la Vbaine. 

The f TiVilIshcd works of D'Apres are — 1. 
"Le Neptune Oriental;" first edition, 1745; 
second edition, 1775. 2. ** Description et 
Usage d'un nouvel Instrument pour observer 
la Longitude, appele le Quartier Anglais,'' 
1751. 3. "Relation d'un Voyage aux Isles 
de France et de Bourbon" (in the fourth 
volume of " Memoires de Mathematique 
et Physique presentts ii 1' Academic des 
Science" 17 68). 4. "Instructions sur la 
Navigation de France anx Indes,'* 1766. 5. 
"Supplement au Neptune Oriental," 1781. 
( Vie de rAuteur, prefixed to the SuppUmeni 
au Neptune Orimlkd; Biography Videer- 
sr'fp ; Preface to the second edition of Neptune 
Orierttal ; Udation (tun Voyage aux Isles tie 
France et Bourbon (in Mimoirea prescntes 
a rAcademir. iles Sciences, voL iv.); Jourmtl 
Historiquc du Voyage fait au Cap de Bonne 
Esp&ance par Jim SLfAbbi de Is Caille, 
Paris, 1763.) W. W. 

A'PRIES CAirpinO, king of Egypt, was 
the son of Psammis or Psammulhis. He 
succeeded his father about B. c 593, and he 
reigned twenty-five years. Herodotos says 
that his reign was prosperous. According 
to the same authority he led an army against 
Sidon, and fought a naval battle wim the 
Tyrians. Towards the close of his reipn he 
sent an expedition against Cyrene, which 
turned out unsuccessful, and led to the 
revolt of Amasis, and his own dethronement. 
He was succeeded by Amasis b. c. 569. 
[Ajuois.] 

A pries is apparently the Pharoah-IIophra 
of the Scriptures. During his reign Nebu- 
chadnezzar took Jerusalem (ii. c. 686), upon 
which many of the people of JudaJi took 
reftage m Egypt Apries is the eightii king 
of Egypt, of the twenty-sixth orSaite dynasty. 
His name is also written Ouaphres. (Hero- 
dotus ii. 161., ir 159. i Jeremiah, xxxvii., 
xliv., xlvi.) O. L. 

APKl'LE, GIUSEPPE, was bom at Na- 
ples ahont 1746, and from 1763 he was fat 
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some time the primo murico of several Italian 
and German theatres. He finally settled at 
Naples, where, it is believed, he died about 
1798. Aprile was an eminent teacher of 
singing, and seyenl eelelmrfed ItaUan artitis 
(among them Cimarosa") were his pupils. 
His work, " The Italian Method of Singing," 
mm re-paUished in London, «nd was long in 
extensive use with English singing-masters. 
He also puhlished six vocal duets. Dr. Bur^ 
ney, who heard Aprile when he was at 
Naples in 1770, says that he had "rather a 
weak and uneven voice, but constantly steady 
in intonation :" that " his shake was good," 
and that he had " much taste and ezprewion." 
(Fetis, Biographie C^'iwrM& d» Mimekna ; 
Bum^, BrtuM State t^Mntic in ^"hf'^ ^ 

APRCyNTA GENS, (Plcbeim> There 

occur in Konian history only four p. r=; ms 
belonging to this gens, and as three of them 
ftr« not distiDgauned by any cognomen or 
family name, we subjoin an account of them 
here in their chronological succession. 

Apronius, Caivs, was one of the tribones 
of the people in D. c- 449, after the abolition 
of the decemvirate. (Livy, iii. 54.) 

Apronius, Quintus, the principal among 
the decumani or farmers of the tithes in 
Sicily during the administration of Verres, 
fh>m B.C. 73 to 71. Cicero states that Q. 
Apronius wiw the only man in Sicilv whom 
Verres ibnnd a malm for himsdf m rapa- 
ciousness and wickedness of every kind. 
(Cicero, contra Verrem, ii. 44., iii. 9. IS. 21. 
23.) 

APR<5N'TrR, Lucius, a Roman eques, makes 
his first appearance in history in a. r>. 8, 
when, according to the Capitoline Fasti, he 
■was consul sufl'ectus from the 1st of July in 
that year. In a. d. 14, he was one of the 
friends who accompanied Drnsus in his mis- 
sion to the revolted legions of Pannonia, and 
he was also one of the ambassadors whom 
Drnsus sent to Tilierius at Rome, to lay the 
case of the legions before the emperor and 
BolieH pardon for them. On his retnm to 

rriK-inv 1h- '^i-rved as a general in the army 
of Uermauicus, who, while hastening against 
the CSiatd, left Apronins on Mount Tannus 
to protect the fortifications of the roads and 
rivers. The year after this he was rewarded 
with the insignia of a triumph Ibr the ser- 
vice?; be had performed during the campaign 
of Germauicus. During tlie next five years 
he seems to hinre remained at Rome. In 
A. D. 20 he succeeded Furius Camillus as pro- 
consul of Africa, whither he took with him 
his only son, L. Apronius Cscsianus, the only 
one among the Apronii who is mentioned 
with a oognomen. In Afiriea L. Apronins 
restored the discipline of the Roman irri j s, 
and carried on a successftU war against the 
African eihief Tacfarinas. In a. d. 28 he 
was proprajtor of Lower Germany, and 
fought against the revolted Frisians ; but hvt 
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suffered some severe defeats, and as he i? not 
mentioned after this campaign, it is usually 
supposed that he fell in some engagement 
with the Frisians. Ij. Apronius h^ two 
daughters; one, Apronia, was married to 
Plautius Silvanus, and murdered by her hus- 
band for some uoJcnown reason. Tlie other, 
whose name is not mentioned, -was married 
to Lentulus Gsetulicus. His son was consul 
with Caligula in a. d. 39. (Tacitus, Annaks, 
i. 29. 56. 72., ii. 32., iiL 21., iy. 22. 73., yi, 
30., xi. I'J; Dion Cassias, Vix. 13.) L. S. 

APRONIA'NUS^ CA'SSlliS. [Dion 
Cassicb.] 

APRO'SIO, LUI'GI, afterwards ANGE'- 
LICO, an Augustine monk and very learned 
but whimsical writer, was Iwni at Vinti- 
mi^a, a city of Liguria, on the 19th 
<^ October, 1607. He was so oelehrated in 
his day that he was frequently styled simply 

n Padre Vintimiglia." His love for books 
was so remarkably even in his emfy child- 
hood, that he obtained the soubriquet of the 
philosopher firom his school-fellows. At the 
age of fifteen, on the 19th of March, 1623, 
he entered the order of the Eremltani di S. 
Agostino della Congregazione di Gcuova, on 
which occiLsion he laid aside the name of 
Luigi, which he had received at his baptism, 
and adopted that of Angelico. In hin early 
life he appears to have been extremely rest- 
less. He inhabited in suocession the convents 
of Genoa, Siena, Monte 8. Saldino, Pisa, Tre- 
vigi, Feltre, Losina in Dalmatia, Venice, Mu- 
rauo, and Bapalla, and alwavs found some 
reasonable priest in jnstificatioa of bis love 
of change. Ultimately, ho-wever, he settled 
in hi& native city, and was appointed vicar- 
general <3t Ae inquisition. He iras a mem- 
ber of many endemics, among others that 
of the Incogniii of Venice, the Gaiiali of 
Codogno, the Apatisti of Florence, &c. His 
death took place <m the S9d of February, 
1681. 

In 1648, being then in his native city, he 
determined to found there a library, and in 
the aoeompliailunent of this object expended 

much time, labour, and money. In a letter 
written by him to J. Fiorelli in 1678, he 
states diat he bad collected npwiuds of seven 

thousand volumes. This library became ce- 
lebrated as the liiblioteca Aprosiaua, but sub- 
sequently lost most of its rare books and 
maTinscripts : r.nmber is Stated to be now 
under five thouijuud. 

All the works of Aprosio were written 
under assumed names ; the following are the 
principal t — I . ** II Vaglio * Sieve ' Critico di 
Masotto Galistoni da Teranui sopra il Mondo 
Kuovo del Cav. Tommaso StigUani da Ma- 
tera," Rostoeh (IVevigi), 1637. ISma This 
!<• a critique upon the first canto of Stigliani's 
poem, ** n Mondo Noovo," and was written in 
retaliation for his critieism npon the ''Adone** 
of Marini. Tlie name assumr d by Aprosio 
is an anagram of StigUani's owu name. Stig- 
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Uani's son Carlo, or himself under his son's 
name, having replied to the ** Va^o Critioo** 

by a work cnlkd " 11 MoUno " ("The Mill "), 
Aprosio wrote — ^2." 11 Buratto (" the Bolter") 
Replica di Carlo Ctelistoni al MoUno del Sig; 
Carlo Stigliani," Venice, 1642, \2mo. Apro- 
sio had also written another 'vvork, intitled 
Batto, owero Pietra di Paragone, che 
mostra i Furti del Cav. Stigliani nel Mondo 
Nuovo, di Sapricio Saprici;" but it does not 
appear that this was ever printed. 3. " L'Oc- 
chiale sthtolato di Scipio Qlareano, i>er Ris- 
poeta al Sig. Cav. Tommaao Sti^iam,** Ve- 
nice, 1641, 12mo. Tliis was u reply to a 
work by Stigliani against the " Adone," called 
** UOechiale." 4. La Sfenrn poetica di Sa- 
pricio Saprici, lo Scantonato Accadcmico 
Eterocltto, per Risposta alia prima Ceusura 
'dell* Adone del Cav. Marino, fatta dal Cav. 
Tommaso Stigliani," Yonlcc, 104'?. r2nio. 5. 
" II Vcrutro, Apologia di Sapricio Saprici per 
Risposta alia seconda Ccnsura dell' Adone, 
&c." 2 parts, Venice, 1647, 1645, 12mo. 6. 
" Annotazioni di Oldauro Scioppio all' Arte 
degli Ainanti del Sig. Pietro Michele," A"e- 
nice, 1642, l2mo, 7. "Lo Scudo di Rinaldo, 
OTvero lo Speechlo del Disinganno, Opera 
di Scipio Glareano." Venice, 1642, 12mo. 
This is a work on Morals. 8. Sermoni di 
ttttte le Domeniche e Festhritit de* Santi, che 
occorrono noil' Awrnto .... per Opera del 
P. A?o(stino (>&ono, trasportati dalla Spag- 
nuola nell' Italian* FaveUa da Oldauro Sci- 
O!>pio,'' Venice, 1R43, 4to. 9, " Lkj Bcllezze 
dclla Ucli»a, Tragedia del Sig. Antonio Mug- 
cettola, abbofzate da Oldauro Scioppio," 
Lovano (Genoa), 1664, 12mo. 10. "Delia 
Patria di A. Persio Flacco Dissertazione," 
Genoa, 1004, 4to. In this work Aprosio 
eadeavours to prove that Persias was bom in 
lagnria. 11. **h6 yiptxe del Caprioortio, 
Note tuTnidtuarie di Paolo Genari da Scio, 
all' Epistole eroichef Poesie del famosigsiiuu 
Lorenso Orano.'* Venice, 1667, ISmo., and 
again in 1678, 12mo. These annotations 
only extend to the first five epistles. 12. 
**Ija Grillaja, Curiosity erudite di Scipio 
Glareano." Naples, lGt,8. l2rao. 13. "La 
Biblioteca Aprosiana, Passatempo autunnale 
di Coruelio Aspasio Antivigilmi," Bolo^a, 
1673, 12ina This is one of the moat conous 
of the aathor*8 works. It consists of two 
parts ; the first contains many particulars of 
his life, the second comprises an alphabetical 
list, as fiur as die letter C, of all those who 
had presented any work to him, with the full 
title and some account of each book. In 
17S4, J. C. Wolff published a I^tin trans- 
lation of this work at ITamburg in 8vo., 
omitting, however, the whole of the first part, 
and some passages of the second. 14. " La 
Visiera .Mzata : Hecatoste di Scrittori, che 
vaghi d' andare in Maschera fuor del Tempo 
di ("araovale, sono scoperti da Gio. Pietro 
Giacomo Villani, Senese Accademico Humo- 
rista Infeoondo e Geniale, tte, Passatempo 
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canicolarc, &c," Parma, 1689, 12mo. This 
is the most rare irf all Uie works of Aprosio, 

and contains many valuable notices upon 
literary history. At page 91. is an appendix, 
entitled " I'entecoste d* altri Scrittori che an- 
dando in Maschera, &c. Continuazionc della 
Visiera Abcata." Vincenzio Placcio has in- 
serted the work, separated into many parts, 
in his " Theatmm Anonyinonim et Fseudo^ 
nymonun.** 

Some of his poems in Italian are inserted 
in the ** Poesie degii Accademici Infecondi 
di Roma,** Venice, 1678, 12ma, and the 
" Flori Poetici dell' Eremo Agostiniano del 
P. Domcnico Antonio Gandolfi," p. 55., Ge- 
noa, 1663, ISma Crescimbeni mentions him 
among the " jKteti volgari " of his time: lie 
also published some poems in Latin. 

His nnpoblisilicd works are ibortcen in 
number, comprising among others " Ozj Es- 
tivi ;" " Parte svcouda dello Scudo di Rinal- 
do;" " II Batto, owero Pietra di Paragone," 
mentioned before ; and " Athentc Italicic, sire 
de Viris clarissimis qui Italiam Ingenio et 
Scriptis ilkistrarunt." 

Aprosio was considered to be the best biblio- 
grapher of his time. (Le Glorie degM Tneoff' 
uid, overo gli Uomini iOustri delt Accademia 
de* Signori Incogniti di Venetia, 38—41.; 
Giastiniani, SeriOori Xdguri ; Soprani, Sent' 
tori tlilla Liguria ; Oldoini. Athmtium Ligus- 
ttcum; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d' Italia; Tira- 
boschi, Staria de&t Letttratwa ItaUana^ viil 
128.) J. W. J. 

APSHOVEN, THEODOR VAN, a 
Dutch painter of the seventeenth centtiry, 
a scholar or imitator of the younger Teniers, 
and also a good painter of still-ljfe ; there is 
I a clever picture by him in this style in the 
I gallerj of Dresden, containing a table with 
I oysters, fhiit, a plate with a half-peeled 
lemon in it, and a wino rummer standing 
upou it. This painter is not mentioned by 
Houbraken or Van GooL (Gm&ie-Ge^m* 
zu Dnsih n^ R. N. W. 

A'PSINES ('A<{/iv7}r), was a name common 
to three (perhaps four) Greek teadien of elo- 
quence, of one of whom only we now possess 
any works. This Apsines was, as Suidas in- , 
forms us, a native of Gadara in Phoenicia. He 
studied under Heracleides the Lycian at Smyr- 
na, afterwards under BteiHens at Nicomedia ; 
and, establishing himself as a rhetorical 
teacher nt Ath^is, he eiyoyed high reputa- 
tion daring the reign of me emperor sStx- 
Imin, that is, a little l)eforc the middle of the 
third century. He is mentioned with warm 
commendation by his friend Philostratus, the 
author of the " Lives of the Sophists ; " bnt, 
although two works bearing his name are still 
extant, their state is not such as to afford 
adequate materials for determining the grounds 
upon which his celebrity was founded. In 
those parts, however, which are clearly his, 

I there is a dose coincidence, or rather identity, 
with Hermogenes, not merely in thought. 
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but in the rery wortk of whole paragraphs. 
In short there is gross plagiarism ; and of 
coarse Apsines -waa the plunderer. The 
shameless preralence of sueli literary thefts 
anion^' tlu' Ci; ; k rlietorloiaii.s of ihi" empire 
is hardly suthcicnt as an excuse for the 
Offlienoe. Hie two extant works attriliuted 
to Apsines are, 1. Tfxiti'PrjT , ;r. in " Art 
of Rhetoric," (otherwise entitled somewhat 
more uptly, " A Trett^M on Proflunia"). 2. 
A treatise TTf^il ^<rxtj/*<*T<<r^/vci'r npo§\i}fj.dTwv, 
that is, on the " Figurafte Qua»8tiones," or 
propositions maintained fignratively, a topic 
out of which the later rhetoricians con'^tructed 
one of the most complicated and artilicial 
divisions in their system. 

The manuscripts from whidi these trea- 
tises have heen published are more hope- 
lessly corrupt than those of any otiier works 
belonging to the same class ; they not only 
present nttmerons {^ps, but tlief abound also 
m perplexing repetitions and contradictions, 
evidently arising iVom intcrpolatimi, a scho- 
tiast'a remarks being often incorporated with 
the original text. But in the second of the 
Tvorks there is believed to exist ati interpola- 
tion greatly more extensive and interesting. 
Rnhnken. in studying the Greek rhetoricians 
fbr hiB edition ci Rutilius Lupus, fonnd that 
two of the sdhoUasts on Hermogenes cite, as 
from Longinus, a passage which stands in all 
the manuscripts as part of the treatise of Ap- 
sines n«pl npo€\iifMrwy. Following the clue 
thus presented, the sagacious philologer was 
able to convince himself that a eonsiderable 
portion of the matter ^Mveii to .Ajisines by the 
manuscripts reallv belongs to another work, 
that it must have been written hy anoAer au- 
thor, and that it forms a part of the si'ofion 
on Invention in the lost work of Longinus on 
thft Art of Rbetorie. The bold coigecture 
was cordially approved by Hemsterhnsius, 
and afterwards by Wolf; and it has since 
been keenly canvassed by the critics who 
have handled this part of Grecian literary 
history. It appears to be generally adniitttjd 
that in the manuscripts of the treatise of Ap- 
sines there exists a considerable portion which 
^ does not properly belong to it ; but upon all 
other points in the controversy opinions 
differ widely ; and the corruption of the text, 
combined with the desultory nature of the 
work, makes it nearly impossible to attain to 
positive conclusions, in the £rst place, no 
two cridcs are exactly agreed on the ques- 
tion, how much of the matter which the ma- 
nuscripts attribute to Apsines should be ex- 
cluded ftom his treatise. Rnhnken, as we 
Icam from a communication by hi*? friend 
Wyttenbach, given in the preface to Weiske's 
Longinus, proposed to take away from Ap- 
sines four long sections (in Walz's lihetarcs 
Grreci, ix. 550, Iltpl '£A«om, — 57^, Ovk i(p' 
Weiske, making up his opinion in 
ignorance of the limits assigned by Rnhnken, 
gives to Longinus no more than a part of one 
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section (Walz, ix. 557, Ovk iKdxurrop, — 5G7, 
*Ap«Tp wpewoyTo) ; Walz, going far beyond 
Rnhnken, assigns to longinus the whole 
treatiM except the first nine pages of his own 
edition (ix. 54.3 — 590) ; and Finekh, in an 
appendix to Walz, proposes to give to him 
somewhat less than Rnhnken, or three see* 
tions and a small part at the end of a fourth 
(Walz, ix. 552, Kol x^P^*^ — 578, Ovk. itp' vfiiy). 
Again, it has been doubted whether even the 
part wliich does not belong to Aj)sines, ought 
to be assigned to Longinus ; a problem which 
the state of the text makes as difficult of solu- 
tion as the other. But though it is impossible 
to conjecture, in any part, what may have 
been the ori^al aspect of the work of 
Longinus, yet there seems to be no solid 
reason Ibr questioning the ihct that some 
portion of his work lias really found its way 
into that of Apsines. The dissimilarity which 
Weiske has so justly remarked as existing, 
both in thought and in style, between the 
interpolated passages and the treatise on the 
Sublime, fbmUhes no argument against refer- 
ring those passages to Longinus. It raises only 
a new argument against the supposition that 
the treatiw on the Sablime was written bj 
him. 

The only complete editions of the two trea- 
tises attributed to Apsines are those of the 
Aldine " Rhetores Grtcci," 1508, foL, and of 
Walz's " Rhetores Grseci," 1832-36, 8vo. 
ix. 467 — 596. One section, " On Memory," 
which all the critics except Weiske now re- 
fer to Longinns, was published by Morell, 
with a Latin translation, at Paris, in IfjlS; 
and Weiske gives as his eighth Fragment 
the passage which lie c<msiders to have been 
composed by his author. (Stiida.s. sub voo. 
"Apsines," with Kuster's note ; Philostratus, 
"Ftte Sophiticarwn, lib. ii. cap. 33. ed. Olearii, 
ii. r)2P.; Wyttenbach, Vita Tluhnkcini, ed. 
1790, p. 127.; Weiske, Dionysti Longini qua 
supersunU Oxford, 1820, p. vii — Wals, 
'Bheforc'^ Gravi, ix. Piolajomrrta ; Wester- 
iiiann, < u schichte dtr Here litjiu take ii in Grie- 
chenland nnd Eonu, 1833-36, i. 231, 232.; Fa- 
bricius, DilAiolheca Graca, ed. Harles, Ti, 
106.; British Critic, first series, xxvii. 573 — 
576.) W. S. 

A PSINES CA^/yqf). It may he useful to 
name one other of those who bore this name. 
This A])slnes had for his grandfather a name- 
sake of his own, who is described as the 
rhetorleian Apsines of Athens: fbr his fittber 
he had Onasinuis, an historian and rhetorical 
teacher, who lived iu the time of tiie emperor 
Constantine, and is said by Soidas to have been 
either a Cypriote or a Spartan. The latter 
specification of his father's birth-place gives 
to the younger Apsines of the two an im- 
portance somoM-hat greater than that which 
belongs to either of his immediate ancestors. 
For ithasbence been conjectured, by Fabricius 
and others, that he may have been the same 
Apsines who is cited by Ulpian in the 8cho« 
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lia to the Oration of Demosthenes against ] 
Leptines ; and who is named also by Eunapius 
as having caused disturbances at Athens, 
-while teaching eloquence there in (^position 
to the Sophist Julianus. The date assigned 
to this evfnt would coincide -witli that 
which should belong to the ion of Onasimus } 
and it iroold agree likewise with Ute asser- 
tion of Suidas, that this Apsines was more 
modem than Apsises of Gadara. Eunapius 
tnd«ed calls his Apraies a Laeedmnonian, 
Trhich appears to some critics to indicate a 
diiferent person from the grandson of Apsines 
the Athenian ; but others think, with more 
plausibility, that the description may apply 
correcUj to one whose fiither wiis perhai)s a 
Spartan. (Suidas, Xertoon, sab voc. 'A^iyns, 
'OfAgrtiMSi Eunapius, ViUe Philosophorum 
et Sophdstanm, "Julianus," p. 113 — 122^ 
ed. 1568 ; Fubricius, Bihliutheca GreKa., ed. 
Haries, vL 107. j Westermann, GeacA^AHs 
der BeredtamHkeit, i. 225. 238.) W. a 

APSLEY, SIR ALLEN, was T)orn, ac- 
cording to his sister, Mrs. Hutchinson, a year 
before ^ir ftther, also named Sir AUea 
Apsley, was marie lieutenant of the To-vrcr, 
an office which he held, according to the in- 
scription on his monoment in the Tower 
chapel, for the fourteen years previous to his 
death in 1 630. These circumstances fix the 
date of the birth of the second Sir AUsn in 
instead of 1619, which has been some- 
times mentioned. His father, who had been 
a victualler in the navy, an office at that time 
vi more esUmatioa than afterwards, obtained 
a 'beantiHd lady of tite house of fit. John in 
Wilts, the second Sir Allen's mother, for his 
third wi£e, when he was at the age of forty- 
eight and she of uxteen. In his office of 
lieutenant of the Tower he was, aecording 
to his daughter, Mrs. Uutchinson's, report, 
"a fiiiher to all his prisoners, sweetening 
widi each compa^^s^ionate kindnesse their re- 
straint, that the aiiliction of a prison was 
not felt in his da} ^ The second Sir Allen 
iras edacatcd at Trinity College, Oxford, 
and on the breaking out of the_ civil wars 
joined the royal party. He was governor 
of the finrt at Exeter when that city yielded 
to the pariiament in April 1646, and after- 
wards governor of Barnstaple before that 
town sorrendered. After the Restoration he 
was captam-lientenant in the regiment of 
James, I>u>.( of York, and also treasurer of 
the household and receiver-general to the duke. 
He was member fbr Thetford in Noilbllc, in 
the parliament which begun in May, 1661. 
During the time of the ascendency of the 
Commonwealth he ci^oycd the protection of 
Colonel Hutchinson, the hushand of his 
youngest sister, a distinguished member of 
the parliamentarian party, and after the Re- 
storation he repaid the favour by his efforts 
in behalf of the colonel, whose life he suc- 
ceeded in preserving. The particulars of this 
manly friendship kept ap between conscien- 
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] tlous members of opposite parties during the 
fury of a civil war, form one of the most in- 
teresting p<jrtions of the " Life of Colonel 
Hutchinjwn," by his wife, one of the standard 
works of English literature. Sir Allen 
Apsley died, aecording to Wood, " in Su 
James's S^oare, near London," about the 15th 
of October, 1663. 

Sir Allen was the author of a poem en- 
titled " Order and Disorder, or the World 
made and nndooe: being Meditalioos upon 
the Creation and tlie Fall, as it is recorded in 
the begianing of Genesis," London, 1679, 
4to. It consists of five cantos. (Wood, Fasti 
O.ront«wc«, Bliss's edition, ii. 272.; Mrs. Hut- 
chinson, Memoirs of tite Life of Colonel Jlut- 
chinaon ; Britton and Brayley, Memoirs the 
Tower of London, p. 806.) T. W. 

APSYRTUS or ABSYRTUS (^k^fyrosX 
the most celebrated of the ancient veterinary 
surgeons, was bom in Bithynia, either at 
Prusa or Niomnedia. Soidas and Endoeia 
say that he served under Constautine 1 u in^r 
his campaigin on the Danube, and he himself 
mentions at the beginning of his work that it 
was nn this occasion that he had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the diseases of horses. It 
is not specified which emperor of the name 
of Constantine is meant, "but it is genrrally 
supposed that the campaign of Coostamiuo 
the Great, a. d. 322, is alluded ta Sprengel 
in his " History of Medicine,** and also in his 
account of Apsvrtus in Ersch and Gruber's 
" Encyclopiidie, supposes that the campaign 
under Constantine IV., or Pogonatus, a. d. 
671, Is meant { bnt, as Apsyrtus is quoted by 
Yegetius (who lived prohn] !} in the fourth 
or fifth century after Christ), this cannot be 
the case ) and Choolant mentions that Spren- 
gel himself in a later work (wliich the writer 
has not seen), confessed that he had placed 
the date of Apsyrtus too late. No other par- 
ticulars are known of hi'? life, but he wrote 
several works, one of which treated of the 
diseases of hore s, '\mttairpu^ B<)3\<oy, and 
another was probably a zoological treatise 
(^wriK^c irtftX rdv abruv 'AXoywy) in four books. 
Of these only some extracts are extant, con- 
tained in the Greek collection of writers on 
veterinary surgery, formed at the command 
of the Emperor Constantine VII., or Porphy- 
rogenitufi» a. d. 945 — 859. This collection 
was first pnblished in Latin at Paris, 1530, 
fol., translated by Johannes Ruellius ; the 
Greek text was published at Basel, 1537, 4to., 
edited by SSmon Gryamos, and is said to be 
scarce. It has also been translated into 
several modern languages, and was published 
in Italian at Venice, lo43, 1648, and 1559, 
8vo. ; in French at Paris, 4to. ; rin*! in 

German at Egcr, 1571, fol. An account of 
some of the diseases mentioned by Apsyrtus 
is given by Haller and Sprengel ; of these 
perhaps the most remarkable is glanders, 
which Lafosse and others have supposed 
to be a comparatively modem disease, bnt 
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which Apsyrta* Itas cleMly and aoenrately 

described. (Fabricius, Bibiioth. Grceca, vol. 
vi. p, 493—4. ed. vet. ; Ualier, BiblioUi. Medic. 
Fifwst, tom. L p. ; Sprengel, Higt. de la 
Med. ; ChOQlan.^ Handbuch der Bikherkumk 
fur die Adtere Medicin. There is also a 
little •work by Sprengel, entitled Programma 
de 4nwr«> BW^fHiH Halle, 1832, 4to.) 

W. A. G. 

APTHORP, EAST, D.D., an eminent 
divine, was born at Boston in New England, 
in the year 1733. His fcther was a mer- 
chant. Hi- was sent to England to complete 
his studies, and entered as a student of Jesus 
Colle^, Cambridge, wh«re he obtuned one 
of the clKincellor's prize medals for c la-^sical 
learning in 1755, and the memberti' Latin 
diaBertadoQ prise, as middle bachelor in 
175(), and as senior bachelor in 1757. He 
took his degree of A.M. in 1758, and was 
elected a fidlow of his college. In the year 
17r)l, the Society for the Propapttion of the 
Gospc'l in Foreign Parts appointed iiim mis- 
sionary at Cambridge in Massachusetts, where 
he founded and built a church, called Christ 
Church. He does not appear however to 
have remained here more than three years ; 
the ojgposition he met with from the congre- 
gationntB in America inducing or compelling 
him to quit his church, and he returned to 
England. Under the sanction of Archbishop 
8tAer, be entered into a oootrorersy irmi 
Dr. Mayhew, an American clcrpjman. npnn 
the subject of sending bishops to that coun- 
try. He had previoiady, white at Cambridge 
published several tracts against the indepen- 
dent sectaries of Boston. In 1765 he -was 
collated by the archbishop to the vicarage 
of Croydon, and in 1770 hp accepted the 
office of civic chaplain, on the election of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Alderman Trecothick, to 
the mayorah^ of London. In this year he 
pabllshed ** Conspectus ncnm Bditionis His- 
tori uru:;j veterum I.atinorum (jui extant 
omnium, itadisponendse, ut, proOrdine Tem- 
pommetRemm Serie, integmm Corpus com- 
ponat HistorisB sacra) ct orientulis, fabulostc 
et heroic®, Grsecae et Homance, ab Orbe coa- 
dito ad Excidinm Imperii OKicidentalis ct 
Initia Regni Italici : Cumsingulornm Scrip- 
tomm Historia literaria, et Annotationibus 
philologicis Anglice conscriptis : adjeotifl 
Nummis, TabuHsque chronologicis ct geo^rrn- 
phicis." Loadou, 4ta This scheme, however, 
not meeting with sofltcient CDCoiirasement 
vas abandoned. 

In 1778 he published four letters against 
Gibbon, — 1. A virw of the Controversy con- 
cerning the truth of the Christian Beiigion. 
Origin <rf Deism. S. On Ae study of ms* 
tory; containing a methodised catalogue 
of Historians. 3. Characteristics of the past 
and present Times. 4. Estaldishment of 
Paganism ; all of whicli appeared under the 
title "Letters on the Prevalence of Chris- 
tianity before its dyU Establiaibiiieiit } with 
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Obserratioiis on a late Hbrtory of the Decline 
of the Roman Empire dedicated to Arch- 
deacon Backhouse, and, as it is said, written at 
his desire. This work was received with the 

warmest conunendations, and was eulogised 
even b^ Gibbon hims^^lf, who at p. 92 of liis 
"Vindication," published in 1779, says, 
"When IVIr. .'\ptbnrp's letters nppeared I was 
surprised to find ihat i Lad scarcely any in- 
terest or concern in their contents. They 
are filled with general observations on the 
study of history, with a large imd useful 
catalogue of historians, and with a variety 
of reflections, moral and religious, all pre- 
paratory to the direct and fermal considera- 
tion of my two last ehai)ters ; which Mr. 
Apthorp seems to reserve for the Sttl}{ject <tf 
a second volume. I sincerely respect the 
learning, the piety, and the candour of this 
geatknian, and must consider it as a mark of 
his esteem that he ' has thought proper to 
begin his approaches at -^o great a distance 
from the fortifications which lie designed to 
attack." 

Soon after this puhlicaition Archbishop 
Comwallis conferred npon him the degree of 
D.D., and collated him to the rectorj' of St. 
Mary-le-£ow, London, and the rectories of 
St Pancras Soper-lane, and An-Hallaws 
Honey l iiu' annexed, and appointed bim to 
preach the Boyle Lecture. Gibbon, in allu- 
sion to this new ehnreh prefennent, si^rs m 
his Memoirs, p. 231. " T enjoyed the pleasure 
of collating I>r. Apthorp to an archiepiscopal 
living,** insinuatiDg that it was confcrm 
npon the doctor as a reward for the attack 
uixjB himself. In 1790 he was collated to a 
prebend in the cathedral of St. Paul, and 
iiad the offer of the bishopric of Kildare, 
but was advised, on account of his health, to 
decline it ; and in 1793, on the death of 
Bishop WilfiOD, he obtained ttcm Dr. Por- 
teus, bishop of London, ^e rich prebend of 
Finsbury, for which, by command of the 
archbishop, he resigned all his other pre- 
ferments. After liiis he retired to Gridibrtdge, 
wliere he continued to reside until his death, 
which took place in 1816. His remains were 
deposited in Jesns College Chapel. ILi was 
twice married. 

Dr. Apthorp was a man of gre-it tiilents, 
exteUHTe learning, and pore ai l < ng&gmg 
manners. TTe liad so completely conciliated 
the esteem of his parishioners of Croydon, 
that after the loss of his sight, an affliction 
which be£el him about the Tear 1790, they 
made 1dm a present of nearly two dunissnd 
pounds. 

In addition to the works mentioned above. 
Dr. Apthorp published— 1. " A Sermon at 
the opening of Christ Ohnrob, in Cambridge, 
New Enftbmd," Boston, 1761, 4to. 2. " A 
ThanksgrvingSennonfbr the General Peace,** 
Boston, 1763, 4 to. 3. " A Discourse on the 
Death of Mrs. A. Wheelwright," Boston, 
1764, 4t<K, in two parts. 4. ** A Disoooras 
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of Sacred Poetry and Moaic at Christ Church, 
on the opening of the Orgao*" Boston , 1764, 
4to. This organ -was destroyed when the 
church was occupied by the provincial aruiy 
iu 1775, 6. " An answer to Dr. Mayhew's Ob- 
servations on the Character and the Conduct 
of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign parts," London, 1704, 8vo. 6. " A 
Review of Dr. Mayhew's Eemarka on the 
Answer to the Observatioiu,'* &c, London, 
1765, 8vo. 7. "A Sermon on the General Fast, i 
December 13, 1776. On Occasion of the Dif- 
ferenees between thk Country and her Ame- 
rican Colonies," London, 1776, 8vo. S. «* A 
Sermon preached at the Consecration of Dr. 
S. Halltftr y, Lotd Bishop of Gloucester," 
1781. 9. "Select Devotions for Families," 
London, 1785, 12mo. 10. " Discourses on 
Prophecy," 2 vols., London, 1786, 8vo. 11. 
" A Sermon on the Excellence of the Liturgy 
of the Church of England,"- London, 1778, 
8vo. He also printed Sermons preached be- 
fore the Lotd Mayor, &c. in 1770 and 1780. 
( Gendmem*» Magazine, Ixxxvl 476. ; Allen,- 
American BicMjraphiail Dicfhmarif ; liio'jnt- 
phical Dictionary qf the Living Authors of 
Grmt Britain and Imtutdt QUahgue pf 
Printed Sook» m At BriUA Munum, vol. v., 
1841.) J. W. J. 

APULE'IUS or APPULE'roS, as the 
name is written according to the best au- 
thorities. The few particulars of the life of 
Apuleius are mainly known from his own 
■writings. Tie lived m the second century of 
our ajra under the Antonines, for in his 
" Apology," he speaks of Hadrian as the 
Divus Hadrianiis, an expresiim which im- 
plies that Hadrian was dead when the 
*' Apology" was written ; and he speaks of* 
Aatoniaus Pius in terms which imply that 
Antoninns was (hen living. He also mentions 
LolHus Urbieus, T-oUianus AvitoSjand others 
who lived in the time of Amhminiis Pius. 
He was a native of Ifadanra, whence he is 
called ^NladaurensiF, an inland town on the 
bordert* of Numidiu and Gsctulia, which once 
belonged to the kingdom of Syphax, then to 
that of Massinissa, and suhsequently was co- 
lonised by u body of Roman soldiers, liis 
father held the office of Duumvir, which was 
the highest magistracy in a Roman colony, 
and the son was also a member of the senate 
or body of Decuriones ; bat Apuleius him- 
self though oelebnited for liis acquirements 
and eloquence, never held an} judicial office 
iu his native town, according to St. Au- 
gustine. Bayle cannot reconcile this state- 
ment of Augnstine with the assertion of 
Apuleius, who says in his "Apolog-y" that 
he filled his father's place with equal honour 
and repute, as he hoped ; but Apuleius is re- 
ferring to his being one of the Decuriones, 
or members of the colonial senate, and not to 
the office of Duumvir, which was annual, 
and for which it was a necessary qualifica- 
tion that a inau should be a Decurio. He 
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succeeded his lather as Decurio, according to 
the general rule of law in that matter {Dig. 
50. tit. 2. J)e Dt curiuiiihus t t FiJiis eorum'). 
His father left to Apuleius and liis brother a 
considenible ftrtono. Apuleius had a hand- 
some person, and great natural talents. 
His first school was Carthage, whence he 
went to Athens, where he prosecuted his 
Studies. A taste for mystical, or as Apuleius 
would can Aem, philosophk«l inquiries, led 
1 liiin to make exten ; travels, during which 
he was initiated in the mysteries of various 
relifioua ho^s. 

The chief event in the life of Apuleius is 
his marriage. He had returned to Africa, 
and was on his road to Alexandria, when he 
was detained at Oea, a maritime city of the 
province (the modem Tripoli), where a 
rich widow, Pudentilla by name, invited him 
to become her husband. Apuleius, though 
much younger than the widow, consented, 
and the marriage was celebrated in the coun- 
try near Oea. Pudentilla had two sons, and 
their fk'iends pretended that the mother had 
been entrapped Into this marriage by magical 
arts, to the great detriment of her chil- 
dren, though Sidnins Pontianns, the dder of 
the widow's two sons, had strongly urged 
the marriage. Apuleius was accused before 
Chmdins Maximus, the proconsul of AfHca, 
and it was on this occasion that he pronounced 
his "Apology," which is extant, and in the best 
specimen cf tus Latin style. The accuser 
alleged, among other things, that the woman 
was sixty years of age, which he urged as 
evidence that the marriage could not have 
been brought about by the natural passion of 
love. Apuleius shows that the widow was 
not more than forty, that she had been near 
fourteen years in a state of widowhood, of 
which die was heartily tired, and that her 
physician recommended a second marriage. 
The "Apology "contains much curious matter, 
and is a composition of eonriderahle merit 

Apuleius obtained a high reputation for 
eloquence among the Africans. (.)n the peo- 
ple of Oea proposing to raise a statue to the 
honour of this eloquent philosopher, Apuleius 
spoke against those who opposed the propo- 
sition. The city of Carthage also honoured 
him with a statue, and he received similar 
testimonial of respect from other places. 
The time and circumstaaees of the deitih of 
Apuleius are tmknown. 

Other particulars as to the lif^ of Apu- 
leius, derived from biq "Golden Ass,"are the 
following. His father's name was Theseus } 
his mother's name was Salvia, and she was a 
descendant of Plutarch. The same work is 
also the authority for giving to zipuleius the 
pratnomen of Lucius. We further learn 
from the same authority, that when he visited 
Rome, he was ignorant of the Latin language, 
and that he learned it without a master ; and 
that he was ivdueed to such poverty as to be 
obliged to pawn his clothes in order to raise 
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money to pay the fees demanded on his initi- 
ation bto llie myateries of Oriris: be after- 
wards practised at Rome as an advocate, and 
as he was eloquent and successful, he made 
money by his new profession. The oljeetioti 
that the "Ass" being a work of fie tion, mnnot 
be supposed to furnish any authentic maicnals 
for the life of Apnleius, is not dedsire against 
the facts just stated; but there arc other and 
solid reasons against receiving them as part 
of hia biography. In the first place, Theseus 
is a sn^idons name for his father, who was 
DonrnTir in a Roman colony ; in the second, 
it is absurd to suppose thut the son of a 
Duumvir in a Roman colony did not know 
Latin; and still more alwnrd to suppose that 
a person who learned Latin at Rome as a 
foreign language, after he had attained to 
yean of natnritir, conld ever haye become a 
successful advocate. Apnleius writes I-atin 
like a man who is using his native language, 
and the fact of his being &miliar, to a certain 
extent, with Icpjnl phraseology, is in favour of 
his having been familiar with the Latin lan- 
guage and public iNisiness in his native town 
of Madatira. As a member of the senate of 
Madaura, it is impossible to admit that he 
tras ignorant of Latin. It is true we do 
not know when he was admitted into the 
senate, but the supposition of a Danmvir's 
son, himself destined to be a Decurio, and 
conseqoently qualified to fill the highest 
offices in the colony, having first learned 
Latin at Tlonie, cannot he admitted. In his 
" A^logy " he plainly «>eaks of himse^ as a 
Latin, as contrasted irnk a Greek, which is 
inconsistent with the opinion of his not learn- 
ing the language as a boy. It is no ob- 
jection to raJs that Latin might not be the 
common lanj^iage of Madaura, as T^nyhv in 
his article on Apnleius, attempts to show that 
it was not According to this argumeut, 
Apuleius must either have spoken only 
Greek as a boy, or Greek and the Punic lan- 
guage. 

That Apuleius was a most diligent student 
we know from his own testimony. The ex- 
tent and 'variety of his learning are expressed 
in a passage in his " Florida," in which he 
enumerates among his studies, grammar and 
rhetoric, to which he added at Athens, p(X'try, 
geometry, music, dialectic, and philosophy. 
Of the Latin writers who may be classed 
among the Plafonisfs, he is the most distin- 
guished, and he was well versed in all the 
feaming of his time. 

Besides his "Apology " already mentioned, 
there are extant of his numerous writings, 
his " Metamorphosis," more commonly called 
the "Golden Ass, " in eleven books; the 
treatises on the " Doctrines of Plato," in 
three books ; his treatise on the " God of So- 
cratoR," the Floiida," and the treatise De 
Mundo." 

The " Metamorphosis" is generally said to 
be founded on the ''Ass" of Lucian, who was 
VOL. m. 
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the contemporary of Apuleius; but tlxis is not 
liirohable. Another hypotheids is that' the 

work of one Lucius of Patrte, a writer of 
uncertain age, is the grovmdwork of the 
" A ss " of Apuleius. The fable of Cupid and 
Psyche, in the fourth, fifth, and sixth books, 
and the account of the initiation into the 
mysteries of Osiris and Isis in ^e elevmA, 
cannot be referred to any I tvimti source, 
unless the fable of Cupid and Psyche is 
borrowed from Aristophontes, an Athenian 
wiiter« to whom Fabios Planciades Fulgentius 
in his work tntitled ** Mythologica " ascribes 
a very long story about Cupid and Psyche. 
The design of this singular ^ble or romance 
has been variously understood. Warbnrton 
says that the object was to commend tlie 
Pagan religion as the only cure for vice, 
and to ridicule the Christian reli^on. Bnt 
though there may be some truth m the first 
part of this theory, the second seems to be 
untenable, as Taylor shows : latent or con» 
cealed ridicule of a religion which Apuleius 
might have ridiculed openly as much he 
pleased, could hardly be one of the objects of 
the author of the " Metamorphosis"; and the 
ridicule indeed is so well concealed that it is 
difficult to discover it. " It is most probable," 
according to Taylor, "that the intention of 
the author in this work was to show that the 
man who gives himself up to a voluptuous 
life becomes a beast, and that it is only by 
becoming Tirtuons and religions, that he can 
divest himself of the brutal nature and Iw 
again a man. For this is the rose by eating 
which Apuldus was restored to the human 
and cast off the brutal form ; and like the 
moly of Uermes, preserved him in future 
from thie dire enchantments of Circe, the 
goddess of sense. This, as it appears to me, 
is the only design by which our author can 
l)e justified in composing the pleasing tales 
with which this work is replete. Indeed, 
unless tills is admitted to have been the de- 
sign of Apuleius, he cannot, in certain j>as- 
sages, be defended from the charge of lewd- 
ness ; but on the supposition that these tales 
were devised to show the folly and danger of 
lasciviousness, and that the man who indulges 
in it bmtalises his nature, the details of those 
circunistanees through which he became an 
ass.are not to be considered in the light of a 
laseiTiotts description, because they were not 
written with a libidinous intention ;for every 
work is characterised by its ultimate de- 
sign." Bayle observes that we may **take diis 
book for a continual satire on the irregu- 
larities of magicians, priests, debauchees, and 
robbers ;" and he adds tridy, that a man who 
would take the trouble, and had the recjuisite 
ability, (and that would be very considerable) 
iai|^ make a very curious and instructive 
commentary on the "Golden Ass," which would 
contain a great deal that the commentators 
have not said. The reason of the treatise 
being called the " Golden Ass " is not quite 
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clear. It expresses, aoc<Mrdii)g to some, the 
high' estimate in which the work ^vas held : 
according to Warburton, " Milesian Tales " 
(to which class the "Golden Ass" belongs) was 
a name given to such tales, because tlie tellers 
of them tised to receive some money for their 
j)ains I'ruiu the circle that crowded round 
them, a suggestion singularly ridiculous in 
whatever way we view it. Besides all this 
there is good reason to doobt the propriety 
of the title " Aureus." The true title of the 
work seems to be " Metamorphosis sive Lusus 
AsinL" 

The treatise on the God of Socrates, " De 
Deo Socratis," contains a disqmsition on the 
Tarioi» ranks of gods and the nature of the 
communicatinn between tbemand mnn, A pu- 
leius says that there are "certain divme mid- 
dle powers, situated in the interval of the 
air, between the highest scther and the earth, 
which is in the lovrest place, through whom 
our desifes and our deserts pass to Utt gods. 
These are called by a Greek name dsemons, 
who, being placed between terrestrial and 
celestial inhabitants, transmit prayers from 
the one and gifts from the other." He sa^s 
that according to Plato ** a pecnlisr dsemon is 
allotted to every tiian, who is a witness and a 
guardian of his conduct in life, who, without 
heing visible to any one, is always present, 
and who is an arbitrator not only of his deeds, 
but also of his thoughts." This daemon, he 
adds, sees all things, imderstands all things, 
and in the place of conscience dwells in the 
most profound recesses of the mbd ;" and if 
he is attended to, as he was by Socrates, will 
he our snrc j!:nidc and protector. There are 
many fine pa^bagcb iu thi:i treatise. 

The treatise on the doctrines of Plato, 
" De Ilabitudine Doctrinanmi Platonis," is a 
kind of epitome of the physical and ethical 
system of Plato, as Apulcius understood it. 
The third Ixtdk of this treatise is intitled 
"TltfA *Eppanvitif sea De Syllogismo Cate- 
gorico," ("On Interpretation, or the Categoric 
8yU<^ism,") and is a ugefiil introduction to 
logie. The text of diis third book m the 
early editions of Apuleius is very bad : it was 
first amended in the Delphiu ediitioD. 

The treatise on the universe, " De Mundo," 
is a translation of the treatise n*pl K6<TfAov, 
which ha* been attributed to Aristotle ; but 
the version is oftsn parspbxastic, and the 
treatise contains some thmgs from Theo- 
phrastus, and also something of the writer's 
own. 

The " Florida " are so called appropriately 
enough, if we view them in relation to the 
style, which is inflated and overloaded with 
ornament after the fashion of Apuleius. They 
have been often distributed into four books, 
for which there is no authority. The " Flo- 
rida " consist of short unconnected pieces, a 
ciTemnstance which has led to the pohahle 
snpj>ositinn that they 'are extracts from tiie 
orations of Apuleius. 
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Apnieius was a voluminous writer ; but 
the rest of his works are lost He translated 
the " Phsedon " of Plato, and the arithmetic 
of Nicomachus. lie also wrote treatises 
" De Republics," " De Musica," " De Pro- 
verbiis," " Medicinalia," (which may belong to 
another Apuleius), " De Arboribus, " " De Re 
Rustica," and " Ludicra," a work to which 
he refers in bis ** Apolo^," and others. In 
his " AjKdogy " be mentions a work of bis 
in Greek, lutitled " Naturales Qua-stiones," 
which among other things contained much 
about Fishes. The Latin transladon of the 
dialogue intitkil " Hennetis Ti i-megisti As- 
clepius, sive De >iatura Deorum Duiiogns" 
has also been attributed to Apnleins. 

Apuleius was nndonbtedly a man of ability, 
and of great aci^nirements. He was well 
versed in all the learning of the age and a 
diligent stiid i rit of philosophy. His treatise on 
" Interpretuiioa " shows a clear acquaintance 
with formal U)gie* He had a fertile imagina- 
tion, great command of words, and a lively 
mode of expression ; but his style is often 
disfigured by bad taste and turgid langtiage. 
The charge of m^gio in which he was in- 
volved throng his marriage was not fbr> 
gotten, and he was in later ages considered a 
ma^cianby some Christian writers, an opinion 
which womd be probsMly oonfinned by su<^ 
of his works as that on the " God of Socrates." 
It appears that the "Milesian Fables" of 
Apnieius (to which dass his ** Metamorpho- 
sis" holongs) were much admired by the 
emperor Albinus, as we learn from a letter of 
Septtmins Sevems to the Roman senate. 
Severus speaks of them with contempt, 
(Jul. Capitolinus, Clod. Albinus, c. 12.) 

The nrst edition of Apuleius is tliat of 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, Rome, 1469, 
which was edited by Giovanni Andrea, bishop 
of Aleria in Corsica. Oudendorp's edition of 
the "Ass" appeared in Leiden in 1786, in 
one volume 4to. ; the two remaining volumes, 
which did not apjx-ar till \S2\ were edited 
by J. Bosscha. The last edition of Apuleius 
is by G. P. Hildebnmd, Leipzig, 184S. 

There are French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Danish translations of the " Ass." There 
is an English trsndataon of the Ass" by 
William Adlington, 4to., Ix)ndon, 1566. The 
translation of Thomas Taylor, the tran.slator 
of Aristotle and Plato, contains, besides the 
" Ass," the treatise on the " God of Soerates" 
and on the " Doctrines of Pluto," Loudon, 
8vo., 1822, with notes. Certain passages of the 
" Ass " are omitted in the body of Taylor's 
translation, but placed at the end of the book 
in the complete copies. The notes to Bayle's 
article on Apuleius are curious; JDictioH' 
noire Sutori^et Critique, &c. art **Apttl£e.'* 

G. L. 

APULEIUS CE'LSUS. [Celsds, Apu- 

LEII78.1 

APULE'ITTS, lAT'ClUS BA'RBABU& 
[Apuleius Pjlatonicu8.J 
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APULE'IUS, L. CJECI'LIUS MINU- 
TIA'NUS, the author of a -work, De Or- 
thographia," •whioli •was first published by 
A. Mai, Rome, 1S23, 8vo. Two other 
smaller works also attributed to one Apuleius, 
" I)e Nota Aspirationis " and *• De Diph- 
thoniri?," ■were published by Osann, from a 
■\Vol:. Ill uttel manuscript, Darmstadt, 1826, 
8vo. Madvi^ has written an essay to show 
that this treatise on Orthography is a forgery 
of the latter part of tlie fifteenth d niu: y 
(Madvig, Opiucula AcademicOf to which 
Ouom replied in Jahn's JoArM. det Pfttb- 

hxpr. 1R30.) G. L. 

APULE'IUS, sometimes called Apdlsivs 
Platonisvs, sometime* Lociua Apoleiiu 
Barbnus, the author of a work on plants 
whidh is extant. Uis date is uncertain, and 
of lua liib no pttrtioolan are known. It is, 
hoTTCvcr, generally supposed that the work 
is at least as late as the fourth n iiiiir\ after 
Christ, and therefore cannot I d hl cither 
tn Ap'ileius Celsus or Apuleius of JVladaura, 
to eueh of whom it has been attributed. 
It is written in Latin, and is called " Herba- 
riom," C'A HerbaU") or *«De Medicami- 
nibus Herbanmi ** (" On the Medieitud Pro- 
perties of Herhs"). It eonsists of one hundred 
and twenty-eight chapters, each of which 
treats- <^ a nngle plant, lint mentioning 
the synonymes, then giving a short descrip- 
tion of the plant, and lastly mentioning its 
medical nses. It appears to be taken in a 
great measure from Dioscorides and Pliny, 
and sometimes serves to correct and illustrate 
Ihe -works of both these writers. The first 
edition rf th'.'^. -"fork is scarce, and is des- 
cribed by i>ihdin m his "Supplement to the 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana." It was printed at 
Rome by J. P. de Lignamine, without date, 
suiuU 4 to., in Roman characters ; and con- 
tains numerous wood-cuts, descriptive of the 
several plants, which are very barbarously 
exeented. It is dedicated to Cardinal Gonzaga, 
or in some copies to Giulio della Rovere ; 
and consists of one hundred and seven leaves, 
without numerals, signatures, or eateli'words. 
Dibdlu conjectures the date of the printing 
to be somewhere about 1480, and it certainly 
must liavo bem pnblnhed in or befbre 1483, 
as Cardinal Gonzagti died in that year. 'I'hr 
title, within a sort of laureated circle or wocxL- 
cut, is thus, " Incipit Herbarivm Apvlei Pla- 
tonicl ad Marcvm Agrippam." There is a 
good edition in 4to. by ("Jabriel Himielbcrg, 
with a copious commeutary, the preface to 
which is dated Isinse, 1537, but which (by a 
comparison of the printer's emblem) appears 
to have been printed by Christopher Fros- 
cliover at Zuriob. (See Roth Seholtx, TTtet. 
%m5ol ac EnUtkm.') It is fbnnd in several 
editions of the works of Apuleius of Madaura, 
in the Aldine collection of Latin medical 
writers, Venice, 1547, foL, and in tbat by 
Albanus Torinus, Basel, 1528, fol. Tho last 
and best edition is tliat by Ackermann in 
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his " i'arabiiium Medicamentonun Scriptores 
Antiqui," Niimberg and Altd<nf, 1788, 8vo. 
An Anglo-Saxon translation is in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford among the MSS. of 
Francis Junius (Hickes, Thes. Antiq. pt. v. 
p. 7'2., &c.). A short tre^iti^:*- " On Weights 
and Measures," beai-ing the name of Apu- 
leius, is printed at the end of several edi- 
tions of the works of the younger Mcsue. 
(Haller, BibHoA. Botan. ; Needham, Prole- 
gomena to his edition of the Geoponica; 
Schweiger, Handimck dor Ckusisch. BiMuHjr.; 
Brunei, Maimd dm Idbrairet Choulant, 
Ha 71 Much der BSdUrhmdt fir die Adtere 
Medicin.) W. A. G. 

AQUJEUS, 8TETHANttS,i8the Latin 
name assumed by Etienne de TAigue, in ac- 
cordance with the siguihcation of *' Aigue," 
the Gascon word for " Aqua," water. He is 
stated by La Croix dn Maine to have been 
the " seigneur" or lord of Beauvais in Berri, 
which is disputed in a note in Rigolet de 
Juvigny's edition of La Croix by Falconet, 
who states that there is uo such place as 
Beauvais in Herri. The fact however admits 
of no doubt, for the title is given him in the 
privilege tar his commentaries on Pliny, 
which is printed at the back of the title-page. 
In the same work however he styles himself 
" Bitortcenns," or **of Bonrges." Bayle 
states that in the title-page to his translation 
of Ceesar he is called " Etienne de T Aigue diet 
Beaulnois," on which Le Clere remans that 
this must be a misprint for Beaulvois or 
Beauvois, and the observation and the remark 
have been printed together in innnmeraUe 
editions and translations of Bayle. Fortu- 
nately there is a copy of the very edition 
referred to in the British Museum, and the 
name of the author Is printed very legibly 
'* Eslienne de I.aigue dit Beauuoys." The 
date of his birth is unknown. He is said to 
have served with distinction in the army 
under Francis I., and by De la Monnoye to 
have died in l.'j.T.S. There have been some 
disputes on the date, &&, of his works, 
bnt in one pwnt all who mention him are 
agreed, that they are of little value. They 
consist of—-L " In omncs CPlinii Secundi Na- 
tnralis Hlstom srgntisrimi Scriptoris libras 
Stephani Aquasi Bituricensis, viri e«}iie!<tr!S, 
Commentaria," Paris, 1530, folio. This 
book, we are told by Bayle, is more consider- 
able for its bulk than for the knowledge it 
contains. The author passes over almost all 
the difficult passages and borrows nearly all 
his remarks of mj value from his predeces- 
sor Rhenanns, whom he never mentions but 
for the purpose of finding fault with him. 2. 
" Les Commentaires de Jules G^sar trans- 
latez," Paris, 1531, folio, and 1546, I2mo. 
The latter is tli rlition mentioned by 
Bayle and referred to above. Both the 
commentary on Plinj and tins translation <^ 
the commentaries of Csesar are dedicated to 
Cliabot, admiral of France. Some writers 
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also mention a •* .Singiilier Traiti- de la Pro- 
pricte des Tortues, E^argots, Grenouilles 
et Artichaux," published in 1 530, according 
to La Croix du Maine at Paris, and accord- 
ing to Du Verdier at Lyon : but this 
** Treatise on the Properties of TotUuks, 
Snails, Frogs and Ardehoke^ » eon^eetured 
hy De la Monnoye to Ix; merely a portion of 
the commentary on Plinr. (La Croix da 
Maine and Da Verdier, BHUoAiqtie* .FWm- 
^ises, edition of Rigolet de Juvigiiy, i. 177., 
lit. 491. i iiayle, I^ictummire Hiatoriqm et 
Critique^ ed. of 1820, L 218. && ; Works of 
Aquieus referred to.) T. W. 

AQUA RIUS, MATTHI AS, a writer on 
llie Aristotelian and scholastic philosophy, 
takes his name from his birth-place, Atiuani, 
a castle in the kiugdom of I>«aples near 8a- 
lemou His fiunily name is said to have been 
Ivonc : the pre&oe to his Dilucidationes in 
XII. Libroe Prtms Philosophise Aristotelis " 
is entitled "Matth'up (Hihonis Aquarii Pra'fa- 
tio." He took the habit of SL Dominic at 
Naples in the convent of 8t Peter tiie lisr- 
tyr, hel'A professorships of fli' cligy and me- 
taphysics, and other academical offices, at 
Torin, Venice, Milan, Naples and Rome sne* 
cessively, and died nt Naples in 1591 in the 
convent of St Dominic. He foauded a 
convent of his otder in his native place, 
Aqnara. 

His works are : — I. " Oratio de Excelleutia 
Saerte Theologiaj," Turin, 1569, 4to. and 
Naple?, 1572, 4to. ; the first oration which he 
<leiivered as professor of theology at Turin. 
2. " Lectionnm in Primam Philosophiam, ut 
dici solet, Principium," Naples, 1571, and 
Rome, 1575, 4to. 3. "Queestiones eroditiii- 
sima; in Libros Physicorum P. F. Francisci 
Sylvestri Ferrariensis, cam qaibosdam aliis 
Quscstionihus et Additionihns R. P. F. Mat- 
thitc Aquarii," Rome, 1577, 4to., and Venice, 
1601, 1619, and 1629. This title is taken 
from a copy of the edition of 1577, and differs 
in some respects from that given l>y IMaz- 
zuchelli and Qoetif. 4. *' DUacidationes in 
XII. Libros PrimsB PhilosophicB Aristotelis," 
Rome, 1584, 41o., comprisinf ohtjr-rvations 
on Aristotle's books on metaphysics. The 
work is dedicated to Cardinal Santorio, 
whom the author flmnks for having taken 
him into his famiiv ami \mdcr his patron- 
age. 5. R. P. f. Matthis Aquarii An- 
notationcs super Quatuor Libros Senten- 
ti;innn Joannis Capreoli," Venice, 1589, 
folio. Tliis book is generally added to 
the third volume of the edition Capreolas 
the Thomist doctor's comments on Peter 
Lombard's Book of Sentences, pnbllshed at 
Venice in 1589 and 1588, the first, second, 
and fborth volmnes in 1589, and tike third in 
the preceding year, or at least bearing these 
dates. As the additions of Aquarius are 
printed in a difiierent and hrgertype than 
the commentaries of Oaproolus, and with a 
distinct title-page, paging and register, they j 



might be considered a separate book if they 
were not mentioned in the title-page to the 
work of Capreolas. The additions of Aqua** 
rius comprise the " Contrbversise inter D. 
Thomam et ca;teros Thcologos ac Philoso- 
phos" Of " An Account of the Controversies 
Detween 9t Thooias Aqoinas and other Theo- 
logians and Philosophers," which is mentioned 
by Mazzuchelli, on the autiiority of Lipenius, 
as handng appeared as a s e p ar at e work in 

ISSR, a stat< mrnt ^vhirh is probably OlHllig 
to the circomstaoee just btated. 6. **For- 
malitates jnxta Doetrfauun D. Thomas,** Na- 
jjles, lfi05 and 1623, folio, a work commenced 
by Fallier Alphoaso de Alarciio of Aversa, 
and compk'ted after his death by Aquarius. 
IMorliof in his Polyhistor " speaks of the 
" Forinalitates " as a very useful book of its 
kind. These are all the winks of Aquarius 
which appear to be printed: some notes on the 
twelve minor prophets, mentioned by Possevin 
and Valle, are probably in manuscript, as well 
as a ntunber of comments on the theolt^ of 
St. Thomas Aqninas, which are mentioned 
by Aquarius himself in his additions to Syl- 
vester. (Massuchelli, Scritiori d' Iiaiia, i, 
897. fte. } Qaetif and Ediard, Scriptoret 
Ordinis Prccdicatonm, ii 308. { some of the 
works of Aquarius.) T. W, 

AQUAVrVA. [AcQUAViTA.] 

A'QUll. A There were two diKtingulshed 
engraveni, brothers, of Palermo, of this name^ 
who settled in Rome al tibe end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

I'^BANCESCO Faraoke AquiLA, engraver and 
designer, was bom at Palermo, and distxn- 
guished himself by his large etchings on 
copper from many of the most celebrated 
works of art at Rome. Some of his prints 
were made afler drawings by himself from 
the works engraved, and some also from his 
own designs. They have considerahle merits 
but are not of the lushest class. 

Some of his principal works are A set 
of twenty-two plates from the stanze of 
Raphael in the Vatican — "Pictunc Ra^aelis 
Urbinatis, ex anlA et Conelavibtts Falatii 
Vaticani, in yErcas Tabulas nunc primum om- 
ues deducta;," &c., 1722 ; a collection of 
vases, &c., from Roman buildings, designed 
by various celebrated aiiists, in fifty-one* 
plates ; many plates from ancient and modern 
groups and statues in Rome ; and a print of 
the plague, after a design by Hapliael. He 
eugraved also after Correggio, Annibal Car- 
racci, Lanfranc, Maratta, Ciro Ferri, Seb. 
Conca, Albano, Camassei, Pietro da Cortona, 
and many other masters. 

PiETRo Aqi it.a was born likewise at Paler- 
mo, and lived at Rome at the same time as his 
brother. He was priest, painter, and engraver, 
bnt is chiefly distinguished as an engraver. 
He was superior to his brother. " His greatest 
faults," says Stratt, **are wantef efi^ ftwn 
scnttrring his lights, and what by the artist 
IS called maimer in his drawing. Tlie first 
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gives a confused flat appearance to his 
prints; aud the hist presents us with a style 
of hiB own instead of that of the paints from 
which he copied ; and tl^esc fiiults seem never 
more glaring than in his prints from Raphael, 
•where the chaste simplicity of outline, the 
great characteristic of that wonderfiU mas- 
ter, is lost m the manner of Fietro Aqnila. 
It is Tr ni Aniiih. Carracci that he has best 
succeeded ; aud his prints from that master 
■will, I tnut, be always hM in great esti- 
mation." 

Pietro Aquila engraved several plates from 
his own compositions, but his best work is 
the Farnese Gallery, &c., after Annibal Car- 
racci, in twenty -five plates, with a description 
in verse by G. P. Bellori. He engraved also, 
together with Cesare Fantetti, in fifty-five 
plates, the works of Raphael in the loggie of 
the Vatican, called Raphael's Bible, " Imagines 
Yeteris ac JSoyri T^tamenti a Raphaele ^nct 
Urlnii. in Vaticano pictse," &c. ; also the 
battle of Coiistautine in the Vatican, painted 
by Julio Romano after the designs of RaphaeL 
He engraved likewise several plates atlaer 
Pietro da Cortona, Giro Ferri, Lanfranc, and 
Maratta ; and a set of portraits of the Roman 
emperors from ancient medals. (Gan&llini, 
Notizie degP IidtujUatori ; HeilWiken, Diction- 
naire des Artistes, &c.) , R. N. W. 

AQUILA ('Aic«5\aj, D7»py, Akilas, and 
D17*pV), the author of a Greek vcrsit-n f .f the 
Old Testament, was, according to Kpiphanius, 
a Chreek, a native of Sinope, a city in Pontas, 
and was living in the twelfth year of Hadrian 
(a. d. 128). He was a connection (wtvetpllSits) 
of that emperor, and was appointed by him to 
superintend the erection of the city .^lia 
Oqiitolina on the site of Jerusalem. In this 
office he was brought into frequent contact 
with the disciples of the apostles, — who had 
thai returned to Jerusalem from their retreat 
at Pella, whither they had withdrawn pre- 
vious to the destructiou of the Holy Ci^, — 
and was indaeed, by seMug tiieir lluth and 
the great miracles wrought among them, to 
eiuhrace Christianity; and, after some time, 
to request and to receive admission into the 
chureli by baptism. But, as he still con- 
tinued to practise astrology, an art in which 
he had made great proficie&<$y while a hea- 
then, his Christian teachers remonstrated 
with him for pursuing studies which were so 
incompatible with his professed faith. He 
attempted to justify his jnaotices bjr specious 
arguments, and persisted in sUgbttng their 
injunctions ; and they, regarding him as one 
incapable of salvatioD* thrust huu out of the 
church. Bxeommunieatioa only incensed 
his haughty spirit. In revenge, he went over 
to the Jews as a proselyte; aud was circum- 
cised. He also devoted himself to acquire a 
most aecurate knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, and subsequently employed it in 
prepanng a new Greek version of the Old 
Testament In this ondertaktng he aimed 
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at suhveiting the authority of the Septnagint, 
and endeavoured to cover the shame of his 
apostacy by straining all passages vdative to 
the Messiah to bear sneh a sense as fiiTouved 
Jewish tene^ 

As this pa.ssage of Epiphanins contains the 
fullest account of Aquiia which has been pre- 
served, we have ^ven its entire substance, in 
order to compare it ith the testimonies of 
other writers. Some of its statements, how- 
ever, are questionable in themselves. It is 
improbable, a.s Eichhorn h as suggested, tliaf 
the relative of the emperor, and delegate of 
his authority in .^lia, should adopt no more 
violent mode of resenting his expulsion from 
the Christian society, than by apostatising to 
the despised Jews. Moreover, the charge of 
apostacy, and tTie imputation of hostih* mo- 
tives in undertaking his version, are nut, all 
circumstances being wnsidered, above the 
reach of suspicion ; especially as the remains 
of his work do not justify the accusation, 
and as Origen and Jerome, who were almost 
the only Fathers whose acquaintance with 
Hebrew qualified them to judge in such a 
question, furnish valid testimonies to his 
literal fideli^. As ibr the difficulty of con- 
ceiving how a Greek, under such circvm- 
stances, obtained go clear an insight into the 
structure of the Hebrew language as it is 
evident he possessed, it may be allowed its 
due weight in the scale of probabilities. 
Nevertheless, there is u large preponderance 
of authorities in &vour of his being a native 
of Sinope, tlie inhabitants of which were a 
colony from Miletus, (Xeuophon, Anab. v. 
9.); and nothing fiirther shakes the asser- 
tion that he was a proselyte, except the fact 
that Jerome occasionally calls him Juda-m 
(omitting the word proselyte, which he else- 
where applies to him), and that the sanction 
of his version by the Hell«u8t Jem might 
countenance the belief that he bekmged to 
them by an earlier and closer tie. 

In turning now to the Jewish anthorities, 
the difficulty \s to elicit from them anything 
like an available testimony : for, besides the 
ordinary perplexities incident to such an in- 
qnirj% this question is peculiarly embarrassed 
by the manner in which they have con- 
founded Onkelos, the proselyte and author 
of the Ohaldee paraphrase, and Akihis the 
proselyte and author of u Greek version. Be- 
sides this, their statements are so irrecon- 
cileable with each other in other respects, 
that we are obliged to assume the existence 
of three persons at least to whom those names 
belong. These discrepancies have led almost 
every distinguished writer on this question 
to form his own theory as to the persons to 
which each of such passages should be ap- 
propriated. Some, as R. Simeon, Betlar- 
mine, and, recently, Landau, consider Onkelos 
the author of the Tai-guni, and Akilas the 
author of the Greek version, the same per* 
son. JiUchhorB, on the othtt hand, has even 
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denied that the Akilas of the Gemara of 
Jenualem is the Aqtdla of the Hexapla at 

all. Under these circnmstances, it will suf- 
fice to notice here the following passages, as 
the only ones ^ hich may bo reasonably taken 
to refer to our Aquilu, ami which appear to 
be at all conipatible with the essential facts 
established by other testimonies. The " Mid- 
rash Shcmoth Rabba " (par. 30.) introdnoes 
Akilas discussing -vrith Hadrian the reasons 
which made him "wisli to become a Jewish 
proselyte. The Qemara of Jerusalem (Kid- 
dwAin, 1.) represents Akilas the proselyte to 
have executed his version vrith the aid of R, 
Akiba : the fitct agreeing with the assertion of 
Jerome (Cbnun. m Emu. TiiL), teoA the date 
suiting the commenceraent of Hadrian's reign. 
In the Babylonian Gemara {GUtin, f. 56.) we 
read that OnkeloA the son of Calonicus, and 
nephew of Titus by his sister, called up Titus 
from the dtad by iacaatation, to receive his 
advice on the advantage of his beeemii^ a 
convert to Judaism. In the same Gemara 
{Abodah, f. 11, ) it is related that Onktlos 
the son of Calonynms beeane a Jewish pro- 
selyte, and how the emperor sent three seve- 
ral companies of Roman soldiers to take him 
captive, but he converted them all to Judaism. 
It may be remarked here that, as the change 
of one single letter makes all tiie difference 
iu the Aramaic mode of writing the two 
words, Calonicus and Calonvmns may be the 
same name ; that, if Titos In the preceding 
extract he the Roman emperor, there is some 
analogy between the relationship to him aiid 
that to Hadrian, (the respective dates also 
not being altogether incompatible,) not to in- 
sist that R. Jacob, -when referring, in £n 
Jactih, to this very passage, calls him the 
nephew of Hadrian ; and that the necromancy 
accords with Aquila's judicial astrology. 
Lastly, that ancient work Siphra mentions, 
in Bcfuir Sinai, an Akilas a proselyte who 
was a native of Pontus. 

From the great general accordance between 
these passages and the account which £pi- 
phanhiB has ^Ten, and from the Ibrther eon- 
corrence of several h important incidental 
notices of Aqoila in the early Fathers, which 
Hodj and MoBtfiracon hare ooUeoted, a 
few main facts as to his person and historical 
place appear to be established with a reason- 
able degree of certainty ; and dtboiigh the 
sum of facts so established may not amount 
to more than a bare outline, yet the corres- 
pondence betw een even the legendary por- 
tions of the Christian and Jewish traditions 
serves as a confirmation of the txistcuce and 
qual^ of such an hist/>rical personage, and 
maybe said to be the shadow ^ a real form. 

The history of the celebrated version of 
the Old Testament by Aquila partakes of tlie 
obscurity incident to that of its author ; hut 
the fbUowin^ aoeonnt embraces the chief fkcts 
as to its origin, character, and fate. Whether, 
as is most probable, it was originaUy designed 



for the Jews, it appears that in their contro- 
versies with the Christians they had found the 
need of a nnich stricter translation than that 
of the Septuagint, and it is certain that they 
early sanctioned that of Aquila by their 
general use. This is expressly asserted by 
Origen, Augustine, and others. It is proved 
by the citations from it in the Midrashim 
and Gemara of Jerusalem } by the use made 
of it in the potemicsl writings of the eariy 
Christians ; and by that decree (Novella, 1 4G) 
which Justinian issued in the year a. n. 551, 
by whioh he licensed its adoption in the 
public service of the synagogue. Eichhom 
has even inferred from Irenajus (Adv. H<tr, 
iii. 24.) that it was the received version of the 
Ebionites : but, however probable such a 
conclusion may be, it is not warranted by 
the terms tiiere employed. Its character is in 
perfect harmony with its presumed destina- 
tion. The unanimous testimony of antiquity, 
and the fragments themselves which have 
come down to us, show it to have been distin- 
guished by a painfidly scrupulous adherence 
to the form of the Hebrew text. Its literal 
fidelity tries to preserve the number of words, 
to give their etymological and radical signifi- 
cation, and to transfer unchanged ever y idiom 
and metaphor. But, to attain this accuracy, it 
often saenfices not only the proprieties but 
even the possibilities of the Greek Iang\iage 
to such an extent, that its expressions are 
unintelligible witfiout the aid of the origmal. 
It is from this characteristic slavishncss, and 
Irom the acknowledged rarity of any attain- 
ment in Hebrew among the Fathers, that it 
has been asserted th ir. ^vhen they refer to 
" the Hebrew" ('O 'E/a^aios), they really only 
cite Aquila's version. This is plausible, and 
perhaps trne sometimes ; hut it is open 
to Eichhom 's valid objection, that they occa- 
sionally cite the Hebrew and Aquila together, 
which marks a distinction between them. It 
is evident too that accuracy was the principal 
aim of the author : for, at\cr he completed his 
translation, he discovered that there was sUll 
room Ibr a more minnte fidelity than he had 
yet attained, and he then undertook what 
appears to have been merely a new recension 
of his original wmk. This is chiefly known 
through the citations of Jerome, -who calls it 
" thesecond edition of Aquila, which the Jews 
call kst' dnpiifuw,*^ and who, in occasionally 
adducing the readings of both editii»ns, 
furnishes the means of determining that the 
second was only a stricter revision of his first 
work. It is not altogether certain, although 
generally assumed, that the iirst edition con- 
tained the whole Old Testament The frag- 
ments which are extant do not contain any 
part «t Rutli, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, or the 
Lamentations. As for the first four, there is 
no proof that they have not been lost : but 
Origen expressly asserts tiiat Aquila's version 
of the Lamentations was " not received," (ou 
(pfpfToi). Mont&ucon contends that he means 
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uot received into the Uexapla ; but Diider- 
lein (in Eichhom's Reperkfrium, \\. 206.) 
doubts whether it ever existed at alL It is also 
a question whether the second edition con- 
tained even all the Bibtieal books which the 
first did ; but nothing more is certain, from 
Jerome's references to it, than that it contained 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. The earliest 
notice of this venion u perhaiit that in 
Justin Martyr, who is snpiposed to ate its 
rendering of Isaiah, vii, 14. (Dial. c. T$yph. 
p. 310.). 13ut Irenteos, writing about a. ix 176, 
distincdy meutioiis it by name, (^Adv. Heer, 
iii. 24.). This passage affords considerable 
support to the other evidence as to the period 
wboi Aqnila u nid to hare lived ; as the 
deduction of about thirty years, to give time 
for the version to be f5o well circulated as to 
fUl into the hands of Irena-us, would fix the 
date of its origin within the reign of Hadri ui. 
The most memorable fortune, however, at- 
tending this version was that Origen admitted 
it into his gigantic critical work, the Hexapla, 
in which it occupied the colimm next to that 
oontwning the Hebrew text expressed in 
Gredc charaoten. It is doubtful -wbetber 
Origen admitted the first or the seeond edition 
of Aquila. Montfaucon is disposed to believe 
thi^ it was the second } but the £Bct is, the 
firagments p re s e r ve d in the Hccapla are of 
such very unequal accuracy (d»(pfj3fia). have 
been recovered by such piecemeal exhnma- 
tion, and are often so erroneously aswibed to 
their authors, that it would he as easy to be- 
lieve that they are the remains of both reccn- 
rions. The causes to which the loss of this 
celebratetl version is due were, that the Jews 
became more exclusive in the u&e of the 
paraphrases in their own i^om, and that the 
("hriijtians grew more than content with the 
Septuagint and Latin versions, so that no mo- 
tive any longer existed to preserve his labours. 
Both the single copies and that in the Hexapla 
have shared a common destruction; and 
nothinff now remains of it, except a number 
of small fragments wiiich have been preserved 
in incidental citstions, from the Hexapla 
chiefly, by the early polemical and exegetical 
writers. These were first collected from 
Catenas by Pierre Morin (not by Flam. 
Nohili, as Montfaucon's title states), and 
appeared in the Sixtine edition of the Sep- 
tnagint, Rome, 1587, fol. ; were extneted 
from that work by Drusius, Amheim, 1622, 
4to. ; and then were given in a much more 
complete form by B. Montfaucon, in his 
edition of the ITexapla, Paris, 1714, 2 vols. 
foL, which Bahrdt republished with some 
omisirioiis, Leipsig^ 1769, 8vo. The loss of 
this inestimable version is, however, as yet 
imperfectly supplied by even the best of 
these editions of its fragments. A stricter 
search might glean more ; and a better ac« 
qnaintanee irith Hebrew than Montfiincoii 
poRsosscd, and more critical discrimination in 
abjudicating to A<)uila the renderings which 
S15 
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are really his, vv*)uld make such a collection 
far more available for the philological study 
of the Bible. (Epiphanius, JDe Pond, et Afetta, 
cap. 14. 15. ; also his treatise Circa Veter* 
ScripturcE Jntcrpretatf-which Montfaucon first 
published ; J. Morin, Excrcitat. Hiblica:, p. 
340. sq. ; Hody, Ih /Jiblior. Text. Oriy. p. 235. 
573. ; Montfaucon, Hexapla, Preelim. v. ; Wolff", 
JBiHioih, Hebr. L 958. ; Eichhom, EinkiU 
INS Ahe TktL L 521.) J. N— n. 

A'QUILA. [A UNO, ARcunisHop.] 
A QUILA, CASr AE (his real name was 
Adler, or Eagle, which he translated into tiie 
Latin Aquila), one of tlie most celebrated 
Protestant divines of the period of the re- 
formation in Germany, was bom on the 7di 
of August, 1488, at Augsburg, of which town 
his father, Leonard Aquila, was syndicus. 
After having received his elementary edu« 
cntion in his native place and in tlie gv'm- 
iiasnun of Ulm, he spent some years in Italy 
for the purpose of completing his learned 
education. On his return he stayed some 
time in Switzerland, and iii 1514 he was 
appointed preacher at Bern. He resigned 
this office in this same year, and went to 
Leipzig, ftom "whence he joined, in 1515, the 
celebrated Franz von Sickingen, who made 
Aquila his field preacher. The year after 
this he obtuned ue pastonhip of Jengen, a 
small place near Augsburg. Here he settled, 
and divided his time most conscientiously 
between the discharge of his official duties 
and the study of theology. In the course of 
his studies he became acquainted with the 
works of LuAher, whose <^inions he adopted. 
His sermons at Jengen, in which he ex- 
poimded the new doctrines, soon attracted 
the attention of his superiors, and Chrbtopher 
of Stadion, then bishop of Augsburg, ordered 
him to be arrested. He was conveyed in a cart 
to Dillingen like a common malefactor, thrown 
into a deep dongeoD, and was kept in con- 
finement during the whole winter of 1519-SO. 
He was liberated through the influence of 
Isabella, queen of Denmark, and sister of 
the emperor, Ghailes V., who induced the 
bishop by her entreaties to restore A(|uihi to 
libertv. He was released, but ordered to 
quit Dillingen immediately : he had not even 
time to put together his books and MSS. 
From Dillingen Aquila went to "Wittenberg, 
where he formed the acquaintance of Luther, 
and obtained his degree of A. M. From 
Wittenberg he again went to Franz von 
Sickingen, and stayed for some time in the 
knight's castle of Ebemburg, where he in- 
structed the sons of Franz von Sickingen. 
Here he was on one occasion nearly killed in 
a Tcry extraordmary manner. The garrison 
of Ae castle desired him to baptize a cannon 
hall, and as he refused to do so, tlie soldiers 
put him into a large mortar, and placed it on 
the edge of the castle wall with the intention 
of blowing him up by firing a cannon at tlie 
mortar. Several attempts were made, but 
P 4 
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th« cannon did not go off. At last one of 
the officers was moved by the terrihU- ati- 
gtunh of Aquila, and dragged him out of the 
mortar. Vrom Ebeniburg he is said to have 
gone, in 1523, to Eisenach and from thence 
to Angsbiug, but thia is not quite oertAin { 
and aO we know about bia morements is, 
that in 1524 he was at "VVittenLerg, where he 
taught Hebrew, was of great assistance tu 
Lather in his translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, and preaclied on Sundays and holidays 
in the castle chapel, for which he received a 
salary. During this tine he formed an inti> 
mate friendship with Luther, who procured 
for him the office of pastor at Saalfeld in 
1527. The year after he was raised to the 
office of ecolesla-stical superintendent (arch- 
deaeon). and w;U) a zealous promoter of the 
reformed religion. In 1530 he attended the 
diet of Augsburg, though not in a public 
capacity. When the " Interim " was pro- 
mulgated in 1548, Aquila was one of the first 
and most yehement opponents of it. The 
emperor Charles V. was so indignant at thia 
<)])j)osi(i<m that he declared him an outlaw, 
and offered a large sum for his head. Aquila, 
who was obliged to flee, took nothing with 
him except a Hebrew psalter. Coiuitess 
Catharine of Schwarzburg o£fered him an 
ftsylura, and secretly reem-red him in her 
castle at Ruldolstadt. She protected him 
until the exa.speration about the "Interim" 
had died away, and in 1550 she procured 
him the deanery of Schnialkalden, where he 
continued Im exertions in favour of the 
.- Lutheran doctrines. 

After the treaty of Passau, in 1552, he was 
restored to his former office of ecclesiastical 
superintendent at Saalfeld, where he passed 
the remainder of his life in peace until his 
death on the I2th of November, 1560. 
Shortly hefore his death he and forty-five 
Protestant divines signed a memorial whicb 
was published (1560, 4to.) under the follow- 
ing title, — " Supitlieatio quotundam Theolo- 
gorum, qui poet Lutheri Obitnm Voce aut 
Seriptts exortis noriter Seetis et Cofroptelis 
contmdixenint, pro Christiana libera et le- 
gitima Syuodo, ad Jobannem Fredericum II., 
Duccm SaxonitB eiusque Fntres ac alios 
Principes et Status AugsburfT<'i'ccm Confes- 
sionem amplect<;utes." Aquila had four sons, 
David, Hoseas, Zacharias, and Johannes, all 
of whom followed the profession of their 
father. He is said to have given his sous 
these names because at the time of their birth 
he happened to be engaged in studying the 
works of those writers and of St. John. 
"When Luther wrote to Aquila, he used to 
add jocosely, Salota matrem prophetarum." 
Aquila wrote a considerable nnmber of works, 
all in the German language. The greater 
part of them are of a controversial nature 
and sermons. The most interesting among 
them are— 1. " Christlieh Bodenken auf das 
Literim," 1548, and reprinted 1549, 4to. 2. 
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"Tractat wider den schnodcn Teufel, der 
sich itzt abermal in einen Engel des Lichtes 
verkleidet hat, das ist, wider das neue Interim," 
Augsburg, 1 548, 4to. This work, which drew 
upon him the persecution of the emperor, 
appeared under the assumed name of Carolus 
Asorm. 3. ** Knrse aber su nnserer Selig- 
kcit hocbst nothige Erkliininjo; der pantzen 
Christlichen Lehre," Augsburg, 1547, 8va, 
reprinted in 1555 and 1606. 4. ** Chrlstliehe 
FrlJ ininfT des Kleinen Cat* - ^-pnii, niit 
schdnen Epistelu und gewaltigeu Spriichen 
bestStiget,** Augsburg, 1588, 8to. This com- 
mentary npon the little Lutheran catechism 
consists of eleven sermons. (J. Avenarius, 
Kurze Lebensbtachre^natg Cagparis AquUa^ 
Meiningen, 1718, Svo. ; J. G. Hillinger, 
Lebensbeschrcibuny Casparis AquUte, Jena, 
1731, Bvo. ; Chr. Schlegel, Bericht vom Leben 
und Tode C. Aquila, Leipzig, 1737, 4to. ; F. 
W. Strieder, Hessische Gelehrten Geschichie, 
vol. L p. 96. &c., which contains a good digest 
of the three other lives, and also a complete 
list of the works of Aqntla.) L. 8. 

A'QUILA, JU'LIUS, a Roman jurist, 
who is called Gallus Aquila in the Index 
Florentinns.'* There are in the Digest two 
excepts from his " Book of Answers," " Liber 
iiesponsorum " il^ig- 26. tit. 7. s. 34., tit 
10. s. 12.), on tutors and eurntovs. His age 
is unknown. He has been assigned to the 
period of Septimius Severus. He has also 
been idMitified with the L. Julius Aquila 
who wrote " De Etrusca Disciplina," and is 
referred to by the elder Pliny {ElenchuSf 
lib. xL); and with the Aquila who was 
governor of E^pt under Septimius Severus, 
and was notorious for his persecution of the 
Christians. (The various authorities are re- 
fiened to by Zimmem, Getckkkte des Rim. 
IVnufriBcAte, Tol. i.) G. L. 

A'QUILA. [FAir] 

A'QUILA or AQUILA'NO, PIE'TRO 
BELL*, of the order of Minor Friars, was 
born in the city of Aquila In Abruzzo, to- 
wards the end of the thirteenth century. In 
the year 1343hewasmade ehaphnn to Joanna, 
queen of Sicily and Jerusalem, and in 1344 
inquisitore di santa fede. It is related of 
him by Giovanni Villani, in his Histovy, that 
while at Florence he caused to be arrested, 
on his own authority, one of his debtors, 
named Salvestro Baroncielli, as he was quit- 
ting the palace of the priors (magistrates of 
Florence): that the servants of the priors 
and of the captain of the people, with the 
sanction of the priors, who were greatly ir- 
ritated by this unwarrantable assumption of 
pt)wer on the part of the in(iuisitor, reseued 
Baroncielli, and the men who had captured 
him were in their torn seised, their hands 
cut off, and they were then banished IVom 
the Florentine territories for the space of 
ten years : that AquUa, in consequence, 
retired to Siena, excommunicated the priors 
and the captain of the people, and placed thf- 
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city under aa iaterdict, unless BaronclelU 
was given up irithin six days. The Florai' 

tines appealed to the pope, and brought ac- 
cusations against the inqoisttor } bat the 
result of the dispute does not olnvly appear. 

Aquila was protected in this affair by Car- 
dinal Pietro Gomesio. In order to appease 
the contending parties and remove Aquila 
from bis p'»st of inquisitor, hp ^vm made 
bishop of Sant Angclo d«' Lomliardi on the 
12th of February, 1347, from which see he 
was translated to that of Trivento on the 
29th of June of the same year. He wrote 
** QosBStioncs in Quatuor Libros Sontentia- 
mm," Spire, 1480} foiio» published also at 
Venice in 1501, aod 1684, 4to. The edition 
of 1584 was by Cardinal Costanzo Saniano, 
-who gives him in it the appellation " U Sco- 
tello. in alluacn, according to Oodin, to tiie 
acuteness of his understanding, and which 
has been commonly applied to him since that 
time. In 1685 tiiis work was re-publislied at 
Paris, in 8vo., and again at Venice in 1600, 
in 4 to., with the title " Scotellus, sen Suinniu 
in Quatuor LiImnw Sententiamm Petri de 
Aquila, &c, in quo nnn tantum ad Scoti 
Subtilitates sed etiam ad Divi Thoma?, reli- 
qoonunque Scholasticomm Doctrinam ster- 
iiitur via." This variation in the title has 
led Wadding, Possevinus, and others to at- 
tribute to Aquila three works, viz. i. " Sco- 
tellus." 2. "Compendium super Magistrum 
Sententlaram." S. ''QusBsdones in Quatuor 
Lihros Sententiarimi." Wadding and other 
writers also mention a second work, entitled 
** Commentaria in Libros Aristotdis.'* (Wad- 
dingus, Scripfores Oidhiis 3fmonm ; Oudin, 
CommeHtarii de Hcriptoribus £cclesiasticis, 
iiL 802--804.i Mazmchelli, Serittori ^ Italia.) 

3. W. J. 

AQUILA, POMPE'O DELL'. [Aqui- 

LANO, PuMl'KO.l 

A'QUILA PO NTITTS. [PoNirrp ] 
A'QUILA ROMA xM S was tlie author 
of a Latin treatise on Khetorieal Figoret of 
Thought and Speech. Of his history we 
know nothing whatever ; and even the age in 
M'liich he lived cannot be determined but 
approximately and by inferences. He lived 
later than the times <rfthe Antooines, because 
that was the age of Alexander Numenins, the 
rhetorician upon whose work his own is 
founded : and he lived before the reign of 
Constantine, because that was the age of 
Rufinianiu>, whose rhetorical treatise was 
avowedly intended as a supplement to his. 
Aquila's work " De Figuris Sententiamm et 
ElocutTonis" is not, as it lias sometimes been 
called, <L mere translation from the Greek 
work of Alexander, Xltpl Sxiiiuarai'. It is not 
even au abridgment, although its diuieusions | 
are much more slender than those of the | 
original. Thetwocorre^ndinBab6tanc«,but ' 
neither in phraseology, in arrangement, nor in 1 
the clioice of iHustrative exanij)les. The Latin j 
writcrsclects and re-arranges the principaldc- j 
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finitions and observations of the Greek treatisCt 
and expresses them in a Ihshion of his own, 

in which, through an injudicious straining 
at conciseness, the best parts of the mod«3 
are oftm snflined to escape. The iUnstratknu 
of the Greek work, again, which are taken 
from the orators of the author's own nation, are 
almost all dbplaced to make room for others 
taken exclusively from Cicero. Both the origi- 
nal and the copy are characteristic exampiei> 
of the littleness in thought, and the puerile 
affectation of subtlety, which distinguislud 
the rhetorical teachers in the decline of the 
empire. Aquila, however, is inferior to Alex- 
ander, chiefly through his greater feebleness. 

The work of Aqmh Bomanns has been 
frequently published, usually accompanying 
the treatise of llutiiius Lupus, or that of Au- 
finianus, or boOL The most critical edition 
is thnt nf nil the three, by Ruhnkcn, 1708, 8vo. 
re-published at Leipzig, 1831, 8yo. Aquila 
is also in the <* lUietores Latini" of Pithosus, 
Paris, 1590. Kn. nnd in the improved and 
annotated e<iition of that collection by Cap- 
peronerins, Strassbnrg, 1756,4t0b [Alexan- 
der NuMENius.] (Westermann, Geschichte 
der Beredtsamkeit in Griecfiejiland und Rom^ 
1833—1838, i 183n ii- 307.; Ruhnken, 
Rutiliua Lypus, p. xxiv. } Valesius, Emenda- 
tiones, lib. i. cap. 28.) W. S. 

A'QUILA, SEBASTIANO DELL'. 

[AqUCLAKUS, SfiBASTIAMU&l 

A'QUILA, SERAFTNO DELL', one 

of the most celebrated Italian poets of his 
time. He was called Aquila from the city 
of that name in the province of Abruzzo, 
where he was born in the year 1466. His 
family does not appear to be known* Maxzu- 
chdu states that some believe him to be of 
the noble family of Alfieri, but suggests that 
his family name may have been Ciniino, that 
appeUatiom being applied to him in some of 
his poems. His studies were directed princi- 
pally to music and Italian poetry, in the latter 
of which he adopted the models of Dante and 
Petrarch. His first attempt to establish him- 
self was made at Rome w ith Isestorc Mal- 
vezzi. He afterwards entered the service of 
Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, with whom he lived, 
almost constantly, nearly six years. This 
connection does not appear to have been very 
satis&otory to him, and he obtained per- 
musion to return to his native dty, -whence, 
in 1491, he uas summoned to the court of 
i't^rdiuaud II., then duke of Calabria, and 
afterwards king of Naples. His reputation 
had by this time become widely extended. 
To the ordinary powers of the poet he united 
great skill as an improvisatore, and mueh 
dexterity in the use of the lute. His residence 
at the court of Ferdinand lasted but three 
years, that prince being obliged to abandon 
his kingdom in 14'J4, on the approach of 
Charles vHL, king of France. Serafino then 
spent some time at the court of Urbino^ and 
aiterwards at that of Francesco Gmusaga, 
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marquis of Mantm, by whom and the I 
marchioiMm be was reeeired with much 

kindness and treated with great liberality. 
Thence he proceeded to the court of Lodovico 
SAraa, duke of Milan^ bat on ih« oeeupation of 

tlie MilaiH'se fortifory by the French, h " 'vvent 
to Home, where he was received with great 
ktndness by Cardinal Giovumi Borgia, and 
afterwards by Cesare Borgia, called the Duke 
Valentiuo. Throujfh the influence of the 
duke he wa.s made Cavaliere di Grazia della 
Religione Gerosolimitana, and obtained a 
commandery with a very good income in the 
year 1499, but he did not live long to enjoy 
It. He died oi fever oa the lOth of August, 
ir>oo. 

Scrafino was held in high estimation at the 
time of his death. The Tarioos poems written 
on tiie oecasion wen collected together by 

E. F. Aohillini, and published in 1504, 8vo., 
under the title " Collettanee Qreche, Laiine 
et Vulgari per diversi Anctori moderni nella 
Jforte de 1' ardente Seraphino Aquilan(i," and 
his epitaph by Benedetto Accolti, although 
justly termed by Roeooe hyperbolical 
eulogium," spoke the feeling of the time : 

'* Qui fd.ice Scrafln : partirti or puoi : 
Sol d' avrr vUto il tasso che lo terra 
A»Kal Mi ilebitore agU occhj tuoi." 

But the critics of later times have awarded 
lo bim much more moderate ptaise He was 

amongst the first of those who tog^ethcr with 
Antonio Tibaldeo exerted themselves to raise 
(Aie cbaraeter of Italian poetry, which had 
greatly sunk since the time of Petrarch ; and 
some of his pieces evince true poetic genius, 
vigour of fancy, and boldness of thought, but 
this is not their prevailing character, and it is 
generally asserted that he owed mneh of his 
success to the channinp: manner in which he 
composed extempore verses and accompanied 
them on Ae lute. 

riis poems are divided into one hundred 
and sixty-five sonnets, three eclogues, seven 
epistles, twenty capitoli, Aree disperate, 
twenty-seven strambotti, and nineteen barze- 
lette. These were printed for the first time 
at Venioe in ISOS, in 8vo. Mazzuchelli 
enumerates seventeen other editions, the latest 
bearing date in 1557; and Brunei (^Manuel 
du Lioraire) mentions an edition in 1589. 
That by Philippo dei Giunti, Florence, 
1516, 8vo. is considered the most beautiful. 

In addition to the above, Orlandi (Ori^me 
della Stampa) tMrihrxieB to him: — 1. ** Summa 
contra Errores Gentilium," fol. 2. ** De divinis 
Moribus et de Beatitudine," fol. 3. "Qua»s- 
tiones deMalO)" foL 4." De Fidei Articulis et 
de Eoelesite 8aennnentis,**fol., all as printed 
in the fifteenth century. It is liighly probable, 
however, that Orlandi is in error. The as- 
sertion is not snpported by any collateral 
testimony, and the subjects are not .such as 
were likely to employ the pen of a young 
and professed sonnetteer and improvisatore. 
(ItfiasanichcUi, SaiOori d Italia} Tirabosohi, 
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Storia della Letteratura Italiam, vi. 1243. ed. 
Milan, 1822, kc; Bouterwek, Ck«chichte der 
Poesie und Beredxamkeit, i. 319^^26. ; Roscoe, 
Life of Leo X, I. 61,) J. \V. J. 

AQITILA'NO or DELL» A'QUILA, 
POMPE'O, a pood fresco painter of Aquila 
in the Abruzzo, of whom, however, scarcely 
any thing is known. He lived in tbe hMer 
half of the sixteenth century, and spent some 
time in Kume, where C)rlan<li saw many fine 
drawings by him with the ptn and in water- 
colours. Orlandi pmi i ^ also his frescoes at 
Atiuila. There is a well-finished and finely- 
coloured Deposition from the Cross by Aquil- 
ano in the church of Santo Splrito in Sassiu 
at Rome : it has been engraved by De Santis. 
Horatius de Santis, called also Aquilano, has 
engraved sixteen plates after Pompeo Aquil- 
ano ; a seventeenth, mentioned by Bartsch, 
•St. Georpe killing the Drapon, was, accord- 
ing to Gandelliui, engraved by Pompeo him- 
self. (Orlandi, Ah^^^iarib PUlorieo; Gan- 
dellini, iV< //. (V /r f ntagSalori ; Brulliot, 
Diet, des Munugrammes.) R. K. W. 

AQUIL AlVO. rSAiiTn. Hobatiits Db.} 
AQl'ILA'NUS, SEBASTI ANUS, 
AQUILEI'US, or SEBASTI A NO DELL' 
A'QUILA, was a professor of medicine at 
Fcrrara in 1495. Mazzuchelli gives evi- , 
deuce for believing that he died in 1513. 
He was of the school of the Galenists, and 
wrote : — 1. " Quscstiode Febre sanguinea ad 
Sleutem Galeni," which was printed in Mar- 
cus Gatinaria*s work, " De mcdendis hu- 
mani Corporis Malis Practica," Basle, 1537, 
folio, and in other editions. 2. A letter, 
" De Morbo Gallico," to Ludovicus de Gon- 
zaga, bishop of Mantua, which, as Astruc 
shows, was probably written hi 1498, and is 
amongst the oldest of the works on syphilis. 
It was printed at Lyon in 1506, with Gati- 
naria's treatise, "De Carts JEgritadinmn,'* 
and others by Astarius and Landulphns ; 
again, with the same, at Bologna, in 1517, 
and at other places and tames ; and it is the 
first of the essays included in Luisinus's 
" Aphrodisiacus." He endeavours in it to 
show that the disease is the same as the 
elephantiasis of Galen, and that there is but 
one species of the disease. For treatment he 
advises pti^png, alteratiTes (among which 
he recommend.s especially a wine of viper's 
flesh), and bleeding ; and he us^'d to dress 
the sores with an ointment containing one 
fifteenth part of mercury, but gives a caution 
against using this remedy when the patient 
is of weak constitution. Mazzuchelli gives 
the titles of three manuscripts by Aquilanus, 
commentaries on Galen, wbteh are in tbe 
royal library at Turin, We find also a small 
essay by him, unnoticed by bibliographers, * 
entitled **Qaiestio de Febre Sanguinis ad 
^letitcm Galeni," published with some trea- 
tises by Gatinaria and others at Lyon by 
Benedict Uonyn, 1532, 4to. (Mazzuchelli, 
Seritim tPItaiiat Attrm, DeMerbu Vaureu.) 
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This Aqutlanus is sometimes confounded 
with a contemporary, Johannes Aquilanus, 
or Giovanni dell' Aquila, who was born at 
LaDclano, in the kin^om of Naples, «nd 
was profemoir of in«di<nne in 1473 at Pisa, 
and from 1 479 to 1 500 at Padua. ITc died at 
an advanced age at some time after 1506. 
H« wrote a work entitled **De Sangiu&is 
jMissione in Pie uritide," Venice, 1520, 4to., 
and is mentioned by llaller as the author of 
some manoseript elegiae ▼enes, " De Phle- 
botomia," wliich are in the royal library at 
Paris, and by Carrere as having written 
notes to the "ConeUiator DifPerentiarum " of 
Pietro di Abano. (Mazzuchelli, Scn'tluri 
dJtalia ; Hailer, BMiotlieca Chiruryica, i. 
170. ; Carrere, BiHuMiqil* HiOonque de la 
Midecine.) 3. P. 

AQUILE'IUS, SEB ASTIA'NUS. 
[Aurii.ANus, Sebastianus.] 

AQUILESv JUAN D£, a Spanish sculp- 
tor of Valladolid of mneb abdity. There 
arc several of his works in the churches of 
Valladolid and other towns of Castile. Ai^uiles 
liTcd in tlie early part of ^ wxteenth cen> 
tury. (Cean Beimudea,i>«M»9iMrto Htstonco, 
&c) R. N. W. 

AQirrLIA SEVE'RA, JUXIA. [Ela- 

OABALC8.] 

AQMI'LIUS, HENRI'CUS, a native of 
Arnheim in the province, formerly the 
duchy of Gelders, in the Netherlands, lived 
about the middle of tlie sixteenth century. 
He is only known as the author of a few 
works, one of which is of some importance 
for the history of Gelders. The following 
list contains all that he wrote: — 1. "Epitome 
Historiu! Gcldrisa," Cologne, 1567, Bto. It 
was reprinted with notes and additions in 
Peter Scrivcr's "Batavia Tllustxata," Leiden, 
1609 and 1611, 4to. 2. "Moralimn Libri 
Tres.^ 3. ** Profyninasmatnni de FUsione 
IX)mini Libri Tres." 4. Paraphrasis in Oratio- 
nem I>ominicam," and 5. A poem in elegiac 
netie, entitled **Dnees Oddrifi.** The last 
four works were printed in one volume, 
Cologne, lofif). ( i^'^ crtins, Atkencc Selgicce, 
pw 822. ; Antlrcic, Jiibliotfura Jh Ufica.') L. S. 

AQUI'LLIA or AQl ILIA GENS 
(patrician and plelntiait), uue uf the most 
ancient Roman gentes, for one member of it 
occurs as early as the establishment of the 
commonwealth, b. c. 509 ; and Caius Aqaillius, 
sumamed Tuscus, is mentioned as consul as 
early as 6. c 487 On coins and in inscrip- 
tions the name appears almost inTariably 
with a double /, whereas in our MSS. and 
books it is usually written with one / only. 
The families of this gens, which are men- 
tioned during Ae time of the republic, are 
the Corvi, ^tissi, Flori, Galli, and Tusci. 
Under the empire we find Aquillii with the 
cofrnomina Julianas, Regulus, Sabinns, and 
Severus. The following Aquillii occur in 
Roman history without their fanuly names 
being mentioned. 
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AQFilXTtTs, M.iNius. After the death 
of Attains III., in u. c. 133, a relative of the 
king, Aristonicus, refused to comply with 
the will of Attalus, who had bequeathed 
to the Roman people his kingdom, and 
claimed the succession. The Romans carried 
on war with Aristonicus for several years, 
nntil in B.C. 129, Hanhia Aquillius, who 
was consul in that year, brought it to a close. 
He is said to have compel^ some of the 
Asiatic towns to Surrender by poisoning their 
wells. He was supported in this war by^ 
Mithridates V. of Pontus, by whom he was 
bribed to give him Phrygia. The two 
following years (b. c. 128 and 127), Aquillius 
remained in Asia as proconsul to regulate 
the affairs of the prov'moe. In B. c. 126, on 
his retom to Rome, he was prosecuted for 
malTcrsation (repetundse) by V. Lentulus; 
but by his bribery he induced the judices to 
actjuit him. The triumphal ftsti record a 
triumph of Msnins Aqniluus lnB.c. 126, for 
his achievements in Asia ; but whether the 
triumph took place before or after the accu- 
sation is meerlidn. ( Floras, it 2a ; Justin, 
xxxvi. 1.; \'elleiu8 Paterculus, ii. 4.; Cicero, 
DirinaUo m Caciliumf2l,fJJeN(UwdJ}eontmf 
ii. 5. , Appian, De Bdh MiOriiL 18. 57., De 
BeUo Civil, i. 22.) 

Aquhllius, Manius, probably a son 
of the former, was consul in n. c. 101. 
The Romans had then already suff'ered some 
severe losses in the wpt against the slaves of 
Sicily, who had revolted a seoood time under 
Athenion. Aquillius commenced his oper- 
ations against them immediately after lie had 
entered on his consulship, and contianed 
them the year after as proconsuL He sno> 
ceeded at last in4ionqnering the slaves, partly 
by cutting off their supplies, and partly in a 
decisive battle, in whicii an immense number 
of them feU. After having completed tiie 
pacification of Sicily in B. c. 99, Aquillius 
returned to Rome, where he was honoured 
witiianovatio. Two years later (b.c 98), the 
charge of malversation (rnpetundir) was 
brought against him by L. Futius, in regard 
to his conduct in tiie adminis^tion of 
Sicily. The evidence which was brought 
ajiaiiist him would have sufficed, under 
ordinary circumstances, to condemn him ; 
but he was defended by the orator IMarcus 
Antonius, who at the close of his speech 
is said to have torn open his client's tu- 
nic, and to have shown to the pewle 
and the judices the sears of the ho- 
nouralde wounds which he had rccei\ed in 
the war against the slaves. These proofs 
of his braveiy ootwe^hed the evidence of 
his guilt, and he was acquitted. For some 
years Aquillius seems to have taken no 
prominent part in public affiairs : we hear no 
more of him until the year n. c. 88, when he 
was sent as proconsular legate to Asia to 
restore Nicomedcs and Ariobarzaucs, whom 
Mithridates the Great had expelled lirom 
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their dominions, to their respective kin^;doins 

of Bithvnia and Cappadocia. After this was 
accompiklied, AquUUas himself took an active 
put in tiie ynr against Ifithridates, but he 
was defeated near a place called Proto- 
pachium ( itpHrov TUx^v ), and soon after full 
into the hands of Mithridatos, who treated 
him "with barbarous cruelty. Mitliridates had 
him chained aad carried about on an ass, 
and Aquillius himself was compelled to pro- 
claim to the people that he was Manius 
Aquillius. The king locked him up in a 
cage like a wild beast, from which he was 
released once every day for the purpose of 
being scourged. At fast Hitiindates put 
him to death at Pergamus, by pouring 
molten gold down his throat, a mode of 
expr«>s$!ng the insatiable thirst after gold, 
which Aiiuillius had shown during his life- 
time. (Florus, iii. 19.; LiTy,^(toflielib.lxix, 
Ixx. and bcxvii. ; Cicero, In Vitrrem, iii. 54., 
V. 1. 2., Di; Oritlare, ii. 28. 45. 47., Bnttns, R2., 
JJe Ortkii&t ii- 14., Pro Flacco, 39., Pro Lajc 
Mmwidf^., ProFonteio, 13.; Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. XXX vi. eclog. 1.; k^ma.n,De Bella Mithr id. 
11. 17. 19. 21. ; Velleius Paterculus, ii. 18.; 
Scholia Bobiensia on CieeroproFlacco, p. 246. ; 
nnd SchoHa-sta Gronovianus on Cicero pro 
Lege Manil. p. 439. ed. Orelli; Fcuti Trium- 
phales.) L. S. 

AQUILLIUS GALLUS, CAIUS. 
[Galt-us.] 

AQTIIN. [DAcjriK.l 

AQUIN, LOUIS UENKI D'. [Aquino, 
LvDovicua HnNtticua sc.] 

AQU IN, PHILIPPE D*. [AQmo, 
Fhilippus OS.1 

AQUINDECHATBAU-LIOK.PIERRE 
I-OUIS, the son of a celebrated organist, ^ras 
bom at Paris in 1721. He took the degree 
of ba^dor of mcdieine, but never had much 
practice. His literary productions, chiefly 
in poetry and criticism, were numerous, al- 
though of little merit, and generally unsuc- 
ppKsful ; hut his work called " Lettrcs sur les 
HoTumes Celebres dans les Sciences, la Lit- 
terature, et les Arts, sous le Rt^gne de Louis 
XV." (1752, 2 vols. 12nio.), was well enough 
reedved to he reproduced (in 1753) with &e 
fresh title of " SI. c'r Litterairc de Louis XV." 
In 1777 he commenced a misceUaneoas com- 
pilation caUed the ** Almanaeh Littenure, ou 
Etrt>nnes d'ApoUon,*' which he continued 
annually for seventeen years. He died in 
1796 or 1797. (Babhe, Bio^pkie des Con- 
tempnrains, i. 126, 127. ; Qpenud, La France 
Littiiraire, i. 78.) J. W. 

AQUI NAS or D'AQUI'NO, THOMAS, 
" the Angelic Doctor," was the most eminent 
scholastic of his age, if not the greatest teacher 
ever produced by the scholastic system. His 
father, Randulph or Rodolf, count of Aquino, 
was son of the sister of the Emperor Fre- 
deric I., and therefore cousin of Henry VI. 
of Germany, while by his father's side he 
was desoendedfrom a Lombard, or Nonuan, 
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prinoe, and was lilcewise conneeted with the 

royal family of France. His mother, Theo- 
dora, was a daughter of the Count of Theate, 
of the family of Carraccioli ; and her bio- 
graphers likewise ascribe to her a ro3'al 
and Norman descent, from the Tancreds of 
Hauteville, the oonqnerors of Apulia and 
Sicily. Whatever may be the justice of 
these claims, it is certaiu that the family of 
Aquino was among the most noble and 
powerfol in the south of Italy. It is agreed 
too, that Thomas, through whom alone that 
family now possesses any historical notorietj', 
was Uie youngest of several children ; hut 
both tiie place and the year of bis birtli are 
disputed ; some asserting that he was T)<>rn at 
Belcastro, others in the castle of Rocca Secca 
in Aquino. The dale is varioosly assigned 
to A. r>, 1224, 122C, and 1227, and it is 
neither easy nor important to decide among 
the conflicting anthoritiea. At the age of 
five } ears he was sent to the monastery of 
Monte Cassiuo, the great public school of 
that country, and especially frequented by 
the cTiildren of the nobility. Thence, after 
six years of great promise, as is said, he was 
removed to the university recently (in 1S24) 
established by Frederic II. at Naples, as a 
rival to the more peculiarly papal schools of 
Bologna. Six other years (these periods of 
his boyhood are variously diiBtributed by his 
biographers) spent Ibere in philosophical 
exercises, under the direction of one Peter of 
Uibcmia, and in religious devotion, brought 
llie student to bis seventeenth year} and 
then, when his parents would have inter- 
posed to appoint the coarse of his future life, 
he had already and imrocably decided for 
himself. The order of St. Dominic was then 
just rising into consequence. Its founder 
was indeed scarcely laid in the dust ; but 
the energy and talents of its doctors, the zeal 
aud eloquence of its preachers, the pride and 
confidence of a young and rapidly advancing 
institution were well calculated to captivate 
a young and acute, iind perhaps ambitious, 
enthusiast. Aquinas, on the persuasion, it is 
said, of one John of St. Juiiaii, onbraoed the 
profession of a Dominican. 

Then follows a talc of domestic difficulties 
and disappointments. As his powerful family 
were desirous to reseoe bim from the monastic 
condition, the Dominicans thought it safer to 
remove him from the coonti^ ; and under 
their gaidanoe he had travelled as fiir as Ae- 
quapendente, on his way to France, when, as 
he was quenching his thirst at a fountain by the 
roadside, his two brothers, who were serving 
in the imperial armies in Tuscany and had 
been informed by their mother of iiis move- 
ments, intercepted his retreat and restored 
him to the paternal castle of Aquino. Two 
years he spent in this confinement, aud 
during that tinte he was subjected to various 
temptations i to the affectionate persuasions 
of lus modur and sisters, to the violent im> 
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portunities of his military brothers, and to 
the seductions of a beautiful courtesan, whom 
his brothers introduced into his chamber. 
It is related that iu the last, and as it would 
appear the most dangerous of his wdkitatioiig, 
becoming sensible of frailty, he assumed an 
impetuous resolution, snatched a burning 
brand ft*om the embers, and forcibly expelled 
the tempter from hie oresenoe. tie then ftll 
down before the mBon: of the Cron, wtiieli 
the brand, accidentally or miraculously, had 
impressed upon the floor, he redoubled hiB 
▼owe of duotitf atkd prayers for graoe, and 
w;is finally consoled in i 1 oatific vision 
by two angels. His resuiutiou being now 
sufficiently proved, his mother relvetantly 
yielded and connived at his escape. 

Then commenced the career of his glory. 
He was immediately placed under the care of 
Albert of Cologne, sumamed the Great, then 
the most distinguished of the Dominican 
doctors. In his captivity Aquinas had pro- 
cured the Bible, the ** Book of the Sentences " 
of Peter Lombard, and a logical Treatise of 
Aristotle. His mind was formed for tln ',! 
Studies, and it made rapidj;»rogress under the 
instraotion of Albert Hia master presently 
penetrated the secret of his genius. His 
massive frame, together with his peculiar 
reserve and taoitnnittyt baiving obtamed for 
him among his fellow-students the appellation 
of" The Dumb Ox," Albert, on some occasion, 
exclaimed to them : " this Dumb Ox, as you 
call him, will one day make the whole world 
resound with his bellowing," — a prophecy 
which is carefully recorded by his biogra- 
phers, and -which is, doubtless, one of those 
many predictions which are prudently con- 
cealed until they have been ftiUilled. 

In A. D. 1245, Albert was appointed to fill 
for three years the chair of theology in the 
college of St. James, assigned to the Domini- 
cans (thence called Jacobins) at Paris. Aqui- 
nas uttmieA him thither, and from P^ 
hack again to Cologne ; theri ho remained 
till A. ]>. 1253, and during that interval he 
"wm ordained to the prieathood. He then 
returned to Paris and opened his Lectures 
on the " Book of the Sentences." On the 23d 
of OctobcTt 1257, he was admitted to the 
degree of doctor in divinity, and continued 
to teach and preach at Paris for about three 
years longer. He was greatly admired and 
courted by the great as well as by the learned. 
He was even admitted to the councils and 
private society of St Louis ; and it is related 
that, while seated one day at the king's table, 
he broke forth from a state of not nnnsnal 
abstraction into this abrupt exclamation : 

The argument is conclusive against the 
Maniehseaas.** The oonrtien were scanda- 
lised ; but the good king was so far from 
taking ofitence at this rusticity, that he im- 
mediately eomnumded a aenetaiy to note 
down the argument. In a. d. 1261, he was 
summoned by Urban IV. to Rome, and he 
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passed some years in lecturing there, as also 
at Bologna, Pisa, Perugia, and others of the 
principal cities of Italy; while we learn that, 
nevertheless, in a. i>. 1203, he attended a 
chapter of the Dominicans held in London. 

About this period he was subjected to 
fresh temptations. In a. u. 1265, Pope Cle- 
ment IV,, at the instance of Charles, king of 
SioilTj brother of St. Louis, offered him the 
aFehbishoprie of Kaples ; but Aquinas re- 
fused this dignity. Another and probably 
a more congenial station was propoeed to 
him in the abbacy Bfonte Gassina In 
that splendid seclusion, in the midst of scenes 
of exquisite natural beauty, familiB r to his 
earlfest recollections, he might have pnrsned 
with less disquietude and fewer distractions 
his abstruse speculations. But he declined 
even this elevation, and preferred the in* 
dependence attendini?' tbp siniplr profession 
of his order. And thus m a. i>. 1269, we 
observe him once more at Paris, lecturing 
and preaching as before, under the royal 
notice and patronage, until he returned to 
Naples in A. i). I'JT^. This was the last 
journey that he was permitted to accomplish. 
He was still, indeed, in the vigour cf his 
age ; but his constitution was naturally feeble, 
and it was worn, perhaps, by too much toiL 
He was svffering irom iU health, when he re- 
ceived from Gregory X. a siunmons to attend 
the second Council of Lyon, which was con- 
voked for May 1. 1274, in order to reconcile 
the Crct^V. and Latin churches. Aquinas 
had already written ou that subject ; besides, 
obedience was the main^sprtag and basis of 
his ecclesia.stlcal polity ; accordingly, he re- 
solved to obey. About the end of January 
he set out on his journey ; but he had tra- 
velled no further than the castle of Maganza, 
the residenoe of his niece (or as some say, 
his sister), when his disorder became more 
violent. He proceeded notwithstanding ; till 
presently finding that the fover increased, 
and that his strength was failing, he caused 
himself to be carried to a neighbouring abbey 
of Cistercians, that of Fossa Nnova, in the 
diocese of Terracina. He had previonsly 
expressed to his faithful companion Iteginald 
his antie^tion "that he should presently 
write no more." On entering into the cloister 
of the convent, this impressiuu was con- 
firmed, and he exclaimed to the same friend, 
in the words of the psalm : " This is my rest 
for ever." (Ps. cxxxii. 14.) There he lin- 
gered for nearly a month, passing the time 
in prayer and h<^y conversation. The monks, 
wim mneh reverence and attention, entreated 
him to dictate to them an Exposition of the 
Canticles of Solomon, after the example of 
St Bernard. He replied, **Give me first the 
spirit of St. Bernard!" However he con- 
sented ; and is said to have delivered with 
Ids latest breath, the Exposition which ap- 
pears among his works. He received the 
eucharist and the rite of extreme unction 
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•mUh mnoli devotkm, and expired iriih every 
demoDStratioD of the most profound piety. 

The day of bis death (the 7th of March, 
A. B. 1i74) frm marked, w aoeioit tegends 

relatp. by several miraculous phscnomena. A 
brilliant star, which had been suspended over 
the monaatery during the whole period of his 
sicknt"is. w!ig suddenly extinguished. One 
Paul of Aquila, an inquisitor at Naples, suw 
and heard him in conversation with the 
Apostle Paul, and then beheld them both 
depart together to the regions of light and 
bliss. Albert the Great was seated at dinner | 
at Cologne, vhea abruptly* and with teara in 
his eyes, he nee, and informed {hose around 
him, how by a secret intiinafion he had 
assurance that Aquinas, the light of the church, 
was no more. He M^Joined his disciple, hoiw- 
ever, at least in the Paradise of Dantei where 
he stands on his right hand : — 

** QnMtl«h«B*iadMn)riAT]dBO 
Frste « miaikro ftunnt ( ed eno AIlMtto 
dl Gidociis «d to Thmnu d* A^ofiMK'' 

The departed Ukewtse appeared to his kins- 
man (germano), the Count d'Aqviino, in a 
vision, and placed a letter in his hands ; 
which, when the count awoke and had pro- 
cured ■^ light, he perceived to he inscribed, in 
brilliant characters of more than hmnaa arti- 
fice and beauty, with these mysterious words: 
" To-day I am become a doctor in Jeru- 
salem." He immediately made inquiry con- 
cerning the health of his rehitive, and learned 
that he had died on the same night. This 
last marvel is related with mneh gravity by 
our own chronicler. Trivet JNIany prodigie-s 

Eerformed by Aquinas during lus life are 
kewisedeseribed ny Roman CaAolie writers, 
who are not, however, always equally care- 
ful to record a reply which he had the courage 
to nuke to Innoeent IV., and which in the 
historian's eye outshines the repute of many 
miracles. Once, on paying his court to that 
pontiff, he llvund much money spread out 
before him. " You see," observed Innocent, 
** that the church is no longer in that age in 
which she said, 'Silver and gold havelnone.'" 
" True, holy Father," replied Aquinas, " and 
therefore it is that she can now no longer 
say to the sick of the palsy, • Talce up tliy ])ed 
and walk.' " It is, however, curious, that he 
was eanonlsed hy John XXIT., the most 
rapacious of all the popes, who is said on that 
occasion to have remarked, that it was not so 
necessary in the case of Aquinas, as of some 
others, to l>e very ripd as to the proofs of his 
supernatural peiformances, since he bad other 
commanding claims on ilw gratitiide of the 
church. 

And this was true. Aquinas possessed re- 
markable powers of mind, which, combined 
with a deeply religions and almost mystical 
spirit, and directed, with unwearied zeal, to 
the interests of the church, rendered him 
her most distinguished champion. To much 
penetration and perspicuity of thought and 
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expressioB, he added aTery retentive memory, 

the faculty of correct inference, and the 
most minute accuracy. With an ardent lovo 
of inquiry and great patienoe of pursuit, be 
united views as exf<'Ti ive as perhaps were 
compatible with the narrow range of learning 
then deemed sufficient Constantly as he 
was occupied about .Aristotle, there is no 
reason to suppose that he had any knowledge 
of Greek. But had he lived in brigjtter 
times he would have shone with greater 
brilliancy and probably with not less compa- 
rative advantage. It w;i.s his singular merit 
that he embodied and carried to its highest 
perfection the method which he ibund estai> 
biished. The same jiowers in a more wisely- 
instructed age would have enabled him to 
perfect a wis^ and more benefleial me- 
thod ; and, so far from smiling at the men- 
tion of his name and of his eighteen ponder- 
ona folios winch load our libraries, we 
ought ratlier to revere him as a cliieftain of 
other days, the illustrious guide and master 
of his own generation. The weapons of 
Alexander and Hannibal would gain no 
triumphs now, but we do not for that reason 
refuse those conquerors the glory which they 
have earned. It is no inconsiderable praise 
to any man that he has surpassed all his 
contemporaries in that ptirsuit in which all 
were most ambitious to excel, and that was 
the praise of Aquinas. 

It may be mentioned as a proof of the 
estimation in which he was held by those 
contemporaries, smd even by snooeeding 
generations, that claims were made by vari- 
ous cities of importance, and by Paris 
with espeeial earnestness, for the possession 
of his IxMly. Rut the monks of Fossa Nuova 
refused to reUnquish so vaduable a treasure. 
At length, nearly a century afterwards, Urban 
V. presented the remains (with the exception 
of some fragments which were cut off and dis- 
tributed among other claimants) to the dHj 
of Toulouse On their approach they were meik 
by the archbishops of Toulouse and Narbonne 
at the head of • hundred and fifty thousand 
persons, and were deposited with much re- 
verence in the church of the Dominicans, 
where they still repose. 

The works ascribed to him are very nu- 
merous, and it is not necessary to detail them 
here. According to their subjects they may 
pcrha|»s be comprehended under the following 
heads: Phyncal, Moral, Logical, Metaphysical, 
Analytical, Exegetical. The most import- 
ant is the "Summa Theologis." Others, 
next perhaps in value, are : '*in Tres Libms 
dp .Anima ;" " Expositio in Decem Libros 
Ethicorum " In Octo Libros Politicorum ;" 
" Quaestiones quic disputata: dicuntur ;" 

Summa Cathoiica; Fidei contra Gentiles 
" Remarks on the Four Books of the Sen- 
tences and " Commentaries on various 
Parts of the Old and New Testament." 

In philosophy he was, like his master, a 
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Realist Hw ** Sum of Theology " is divided | 
into three parts : the natural, the moral, and 
the sacramental. In the first are discos&ed 
the principles of the IHvtne Bemg, — from 
whom all truth, physical and moral, pro- 
ceeds and hangs in continuous dependence, 
«~liig «xistaioe, U* attributes, providence, 
predestination, as well as his -works, mani- 
fested in the creation of angels, worlds, and 
mao. The seoond oonBiders in its first drvi- 
sion (the prima secundie) the nature of man 
as a system in himself, as a moral aud iu- 
teltectnal agent ; and here are discussed the 
various !a"ws appointed for his guidance. In 
its st'coud diviiiion (secunda secunda;) the 
principles of human action are considered, 
as they are manifested in particular yirtues ; 
and this portion of the work, while it is ca- 
rious through the infreniiity with which the 
etliics of Aristotle have been engrafted on 
the monlity of the Gospel, has been in all 
aii:es especially admired, and by many is still 
admired as an unrivalled exposition of Chris- 
tian morality. The tidrdi part treats on the In- 
carnation and the Sacraments of the <'hiiroh ; 
and in such manner to show the essential 
and inseparable connection and coherence 
of the latter with the perfect Godhead and 
humanity of Chriiit. 

The following works are mentioned hy 
Trivet as being, even in his time, falsely 
ascribed to Aquinas : — " Lectura super Epis- 
tolam ad Corinthios ab XI* Capit. usque ad 
Finem " Expositio super Primum De 
Anima ; " " Lectura super Johannem et 
super Tertiran Noctumum Psalterii ; " " Col- 
lationes de Oratione I>oaunica et Symbolo ; " 
** CoOatloneB Dominicales et ftstirss ;** ** Col- 
huiones de Decern Pncceptis (qiias collegit 
Frater Petrus de Adria) ; " '* Lectura super 
Hatthieitm eompleta.** This list has sinee 
been increivsed, so that of s>v^ rnty -three 
oom^itions, vulgarly bearing the name of 
Aqninas, twenty-nine are oonaidered as 
spurious, and are so distinguished in tlie hest 
editions by type or collocation. It should 
1w mentioned, however, that among the 
works so condemned, some are extracts 
from hi^ lectures and sermons noted down 
and preserved by his hearers. A complete 
edition of his works was published at Rome, 
A. u. 1570, by command of Pope Pius V., and 
it is still considered as the most exact. 
Another appeared at Venice in 1594, and a 
third at Antwerp in 1612. There are se- 
parate editions of hh " Summa Theologiaj " 
and of some of his other treatises. ( Vita 
S. Tkoma Aquimttis ex pbtrihtu Aitctaribiu 
:n KiUfiunc Operum per Cosmam Morelles, 
Anvers, 1612 ; Nicholas Trivet, Chronicon^ 
A. n. 1274 ; Moreri, Dictumnaire Ilistorique, 
torn. viii. ; BlltklV ZllWS <^ tke Saints, 
vol. iii.) G. W. 

AQUI NO, CARLO IV, was horn at 
Njirli's in thf vi'-u- 1»'.'">4, and -vras the son 
of iiartuiumnicu, prince of Caramanico, aud 
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I of Barbara Stampa, a Milanese lady of the 
family of the marquises of Soncino. Carlo 
entered the order of Jesuits at the age «dt 
fifteen, heeame professor of rhetoric and 
prefect of the studies at the college of Rome, 
was afterwards secretary of the same esta- 
blishment, and after a oft spent in literary 
employment and learned case at Rome and 
Tivoli died on the Uth of May, 1737, at the 
ago of dghi^^tliree. His works, whidi are 
numerous, procured him a high reputation, 
both as a Latin and Italian writer. The 
earlier chiefly consist of works of polite 
literature, and the later of dictionaries. Ilia 
three octavo volumes of " Carmina," pub- 
lished at Home, the first in 1701 and the 
last in 1 703, contain many pieces which had 
previously appeared in a separate shape. 
The first volume is occupied with six books 
of epigrams, one book of miscellanies, and 
a aerioos parody on the odes attrihnted to 
Anaereon, under the title of "Anacreon Re- 
cantatus." In the first ode the poet's lyre, 
instead of declining, like Anaereon's, to sing 
any thing but love, refu.ses to celebrate aught 
save religion; the second, instead of asserting 
the irresistibility of woman, proclaims the 
invincibility of faith. The author afterwards 
published a translation of these compositions 
into Italian at Rome, in 12mo., in 1726, 
under the title of "Palinodie Anacreontiche," 
hy Alcone Sirio, that being the name he 
had adopted as a member of the academy 
of Arcadians. The second volume of the 
"Carmina" commences with two books of 
Heroica, one of which, on the coronation of 
James the Second ef Emdand, contains a 
passage alluding to One of his predeeessors 
that might almost bo deemed prophetic of his 
successor : 

" will elm um, occiduo Bcgnum qui qumrere mundo 
pier vartsa hob homt aquM.** 

The character of another which follows, a 
" Genethliacus" in honour of the birth of 
King James's ill-fated son, h singular. Sedi- 
tion IS represented as having formed, for the 
purpose of preventing the king from having 
a catholic heir, an enchanted image com- 
posed of the ashes of the "heretic rebels," 
who had been punished for opposing James s 
but the charm is thwarted by the connter* 
influence of the image of an infant in solid 
gold, which James's wiie, the queen of Eng- 
land, presents, as it is an historical fhct that 
slie did, to the Virgin of Lorettc The 
"Heroica" are succeeded by two books of 
elegies, and one of lyrics, and the third 
volume is occupied with twelve satires. The 
"Orationes" of D' Aquino ( Rome, 1704, two 
volumes, octavo) also comprise many pieces 
which had appeared separately. The most 
interesting is that pronounced on occasion of 
the funerad obsequies celebrated in honour of 
James the Second, by command of Cardinal 
Barberini, in the church of St. Laurence at 
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Roai& The in¥k ia whieh thk was first ! 

printed,"SacraExcquraHa,in Fnnoro Jacobi II. 
Magnse Britannis ilegis, descripta a Curolo 
dc Aquino," (Rome^ 1702, small folio,) is 
adorned with numerous plates of the funeral 
trophies ; it was never for sale, and is men- 
tioned by Clement as very rare, bat a copy 
is in the British Maseum. The Misoel^- 
neorum Libri III." ( Rome, 1725, 8va) con- 
tain some very miscellaneous critical and 
philok^cal remarks on ancient and modem 
mthoTS. The** Fragments Historica de Bello 
Hun^arico " ( Rome, 1726, 12mo.) is a speci- 
men of a work on the wars of Hungary, 
began at the reoamnendatioii of FaAer 
Anichini, a Jesnit corn < r, fl with the im- 
perial court, who promised to supply ma- 
teriato, md broken off on Antebini s death. 
In 1728 -was published th% greatest poetic;il 
work of D' Aquino, " Commedia di Daute 
Alighieri trasportata in Verso Latino Eroico," 
u translation of the " Divina Commedia" into 
the language in which it was originally in- 
tended to be written. It is said, in the Flo- 
rence edition of Dante's works published in 
1830, to be "reputed faithful and elegant," 
but Catelacci, in the preface to his own Latin 
Tersionof the "Inferno," published in 1819, 
aoenaes it of being a free paraphrase, too 
distant both from the meaning- and tlie expres- 
sion of the original. A few of the severest 
passages against the court of Rome are 
omifte<l, hut I)' Aquino could not obtain free 
permission to publish it in that city, in which 
BO e^tion of Dante had till then appeared. 
It was nevertheless printed at Rome by 
Bemabo Rocco, and with the sanction of the 
master of the sacred palace, but bore on its 
title-page the imprint of Naples. The Latin 
wns accompanied with the original text, as had 
a l ] t n the case with a little work of the Si- 
luilos of T>nntr translated, which was published 
as a preliminary specimen. The remainder of 
D*Aquino's works are dictionaries. They 
are — " Lexicon Militare," two vols, folio, 1724, 
with an octavo volume of additions, 1727; 
" Vocabularium Architectural .ffldificatorias," 
1735, 4to.; and " Nomendator Agricuitutc," 
1786, 4to., all published at Rome. The 
"Lexicon Militare'* is learned, but so over- 
loaded with irrelevant matter that it has 
been eatd one Toltnne ont of the three would 
fully contain all that rea'h n lat s tr, the 
sulyect It abounds with quotations from 
Anoatov Tasso^ Boiaido, Fmci, and even 
Petrarch; but the statement copied by Maz- 
Cttchelli from the"Histotrc Litterai re d' Eu- 
rope" that these are accompanied with Latin 
translations by D' Aquino is incorrect. The 
" Vocabularium Architcctune" is favourably 
noticed by Ckmidli, and that and the ** JNomen- 
clator Agriculturce" appear to be compara- 
tively free from extraneous learning. 

( Mazzuchelli, Scritttn-i (T Italia; Afflitto, 
ScriUori del Regno di Napoii,L 401. &c.; Co- 
moUi» Siblwgn{fia ddt ArdkikOmi Civile, i. 
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119. fte.; Dante^ Cpere, Florence edition of 
1 8?)n, T. 812.; Daale, L'Ju/kno, ed. of Cate- 
lacci. p. xiii.) T. W. 

A t > I r N ( ), i . I movrcus .henri'cus 

DK f iynsn D-^n^n pMHl^), or Lonis 

IIEiNRl i> AQL iiN, the son of Philippe 
D'Aquin, -wm a native of Avignon} and 
being born about the beginning of the seven- 
teenw century, while his fother yet professed 
the Jewish religion, he was brought up in 
that fnith, but together with his father became 
a i)r isi 1 yte to Christianity. He edited ** Me- 
gillath Ester" ("The Book of Esther") with 
the conuuentaries of Rashi (R. Solomon 
Jarchi% and extracts from tke Talmnd 
and Jjdcnt on the same book, with a Latin 
translation as well of the commentary as of 
the text, printed at Paris by Th. Blaise, A.l>. 
lf)22, 4to. In the preface to this work he 
calls himself the son of Philippe d'Aqutn, 
•whOf he says, was his instructor in the He- 
brew lanpTiape. WollT attributes to him also 
" Pirke Aboth," (•* Selections of the Fathers") 
with a Latin translation, Paris, 1G2(); hut 
this was most probably the work of his father, 
to whom it is generally attributed, and to 
whom it is also assigned by Wolff himself. 
He also published the commentary of R. 
Levi Gerson on the first five chapters of the 
b(M)k of Job, with a Latin translation, to- 
gether with the biblical text in Hebrew and 
Latin. In his fwefiice the author ecmiplains 
of the very little encouragement he meets with 
in Paris, and the destitute state to which he 
is redueed. It was printed at Paris by Th. 
Blaise, a,d. 1622. (Wolfius, BiMioUi. llehr. 
i. 723., iii. 645. ; Bayle, Diet HisL Crit. i. 
297. note F. ed. Rotterdam, 1702.) C. P. If. 

AQUPNO, PHILIPPUS DE, or Pni- 
LIPPE D'AQUIN tJ^ipK n D1D»^»Q 
|M^pKl ME)v*fi)< learned Frenchman bom 
at Avignon towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. He was of a Jewish family, and 
had himself attained to the dignity of a 
Rabbi, at which time he was called Mor- 
decai. While yet a young man he was con- 
verted to Christianity and admitted into the 
Catholic church at Aquino in the kingdom of 
Naples, whence* he assimied his surname. 
This surname was probably the origin of 
Bayle's hearsay information that his family 
was originally from Aqnina He took up 
his abode in Paris, where he supported his 
family by teaching Hebrew, some time pre- 
vious to the year 1610, and resided there 
until bis death, which, according to Le Ix)ng, 
took place about the year 1650. Bayle ob- 
serves that the name of Aqnino occurs in the 
proceed in ao-iinst the Marcchal d'Ancrc, 
; and he gives the substance uf a depositiou of 
Aquino against the marcchal and his wif^. 
His works are — 1. " Maharic Hammaliara- 
coth" ("Setting the Array in Order"), a 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Talinudic, and Rabbinical 
dictionary, in which all the words used in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the Chaldee para- 
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plirascs, the Talmuds, and other Rabbinical 
and cabbalistical writings, with difficult pas- 
sages in the writinps of tht' Rabbis, manv of 
the ceremooies of the law and all the 
brew abbreritttfom are explained, widi co- 
pious marginal references : it was printed at 
Paris in a very elegant Hebrew type, by 
Antoiae Vitray, a. d. 1620, in large folio. 
2. " Pliilippi Anuinlni Priraogcnias Voces seu 
Radices breves Liuguai Sanctae, cum The- 
matum investiganda Ratione " (" The Original 
"Words or s>"irt Roots of the Holy Tongue, 
with the 3iauuer of finding the Root, of 
Philip de Aquino") ; it was printed at Paris 
by Sebastian Cramoi^, ik 1620, in ISmo., 
and is a very rare little -Tolmne. S. " Pirke 
Aboth " (" Selections of the Fathers *'), 
a collection of Babbinical proverbs and 
moral sentences, printed in Hebrew witih- 
out points, -with a Latin translation by 
Philippe D'Aquin on the opposite page : 
it is of precisely the same form and typo- 
graphy as the little volume above described, 
and is without date or printer's name, and 
therefore was most probably- published with 
it, althoucb no mention of it is made in the 
preface to that tract. 4. " Veteruni Rab- 
binoram in ezponendo Pentateucho Modi 
tredecun cum octo entditomm Rabbinorom 
in Psalm. CXIX. Coonnentariis, item Theo- 
logiai Mysticfc Quirstionibus decern et Ex- 
cerptis ex Zohar aliisque Libris Sentcntiis 
qnibns Orthodox* Fiaei Articnti qoidam 
contra Contumacem Juda'oriim Inipictatcm 
adstruuntur, Lutctise Paris, ex off. Nivel- 
liima, sunpt Seb. Cramois^, An. 1620, in 
410." This work is a Latiu translation of 
the " Shalosh esre Middoth," or thirteen 
nodes or mles for interpreting the law of 
Moses, of R. Ismac!, with a transhition also 
of the commentaries of the eight following 
cdebrated Rabbis on the 119th Psalm, 
namely, H. Matathias Htyjisharis, R. Joseph 
Aben Jach|ja, R. Joseph Jahabetz, Aben 
Ezra, Rashi (R. Solomon Jarchi), R. David 
Kimchi, the author of the Midrash" (vol. i. 
p. 135. note) on this psalm, and the author 
of the "Jalkut" (Simeon Iladdarehan). 
It has a long Hebrew pre£Boe by D'Aquin, 
with a Latin tninslailaii on die opposite 
page. 5. " Dissertation du Tabernacle et 
du Camp des Israelites recueilli de phisieurs 
anciens Docteurs Hebreux, a Paris, Chez 
Til. Rlaise, 1623 in 4to." (" A Dissertation 
on the Tabernacle andCaropof the Israelites, 
collected from many ancient Hebrew Doctors 
(Rabbis), printed at Paris by Th. Blaise, 
1623 in 4to."). This work is not merely a 
literal description of the tabernacle erected 
by Moses, at God's command, in Uie Wilder- 
ness with its vartoos coverings, and the 
priestly vestments, hut is also an explanation 
of their allegorical and moral signification, 
with a treatise on the Urim and Tbtimmim, 
and the cases in which it was to be con- 
sulted tmdcr the Old Testament dispensation ; 



also on the various sacrifices of the ancient 
I Jews, and the manner of performing them 
from the most ancient and celebrated Rab- 
binical authorities, with a plan of the camp 
in the Wilderness, and a plate of the breast* 
platr of fh high-priest, with its mystical 
gems. A second edition of this work, revised 
by die author, was printed at Pans, 1624, 
4to. fi. " Interprefatio Arboris Cabbalis- 
tica; cum ejusdem Figura, ex antiquis Scrip-- * 
toribus " (" An Explanation of the Cabba- 
listic Tree, with the Figure of the same from 
the ancient Writers "), Paris, 1625, in 4to. 
Wolff has given the title of this work as 
above, but we are inclined to believe it to be 
m the Fireneh language, as most of this 
author's works are so. 7. " Bechinath Olam " 
I C" The ContempUtion of the World "). This 
odebrated work of R. Jedi^a Happenini was 
translated into French by Philippe D'Aquin, 
and printed at Paris by Jean Laqnehay, a. 
1629, in Svo. It conusts of the Hebrew 
text, in the sqnare letter, with tlie French 
translation on the opposite page; it is followed 
by the author's Latin translation of the 
" Shalosh esre Middoth," or tlilrtecn ways of 
interpreting the law, with an ample commen- 
tary. 8. " Kina " (" Lamentation ") : this is 
a Hebrew poem on the death of Cardinal 
Bemlle, followed by a Latin translation, en- 
titled " Lacrynur in Obitum Illustriss. Oar- 
dinalis de Bemlle : " it was printed at Paris 
by Jean Beann, a. ]>. 16S9, in 8va 

Philippe D'Aquin also edited the Hebrew 
and Chaldee texts of the Parisian Polygott 
(Biblia Pofy^oUa^ coril et studio Gmd. Mic. 
le Jay, Paris, typ. Ant. Vitre, 1628 — 45, 
10 vols, folio.), but this task he is said to 
i have performed indifferently. The celebrated 
scholar and critic Jean Morin (.Joannes 
Morinus) was a Hebrew pupil of Philippe 
D'Aquin, which, says Rich. Simon, was no 
doubt the reason why Motin so often falls 
into grammatical errors in rendering pas- 
sages from the Rabbis, as D'Aquin himself 
was far from a proficient in this branch of 
Hebrew literature. Soeh is the opinion of 
this learned Frenchman, who is, however, 
by no means s^rin^ of his censures. Guil- 
bert Gatthnyn also, in the pr^hoe to his He- 
brew Lexicon, says that FhiUppe IXAqaiii 
taught him Hebrew. 

Antoine D'Aquin, who was chief phy- 
sician to Loui.« Xiy . r,;!s' tb ■ crrandson of 
Pliilippe D'Aqutu. (^Hartoloccms, BibUoth* 
Maq. R(ihl). iv. .147, 348. ; Wolfius, BiblioA, 
Hebr. i. 977—979., iii. 728—732. ; Le Long, 
Bibiioth. Sacra, ii. 612. ; Bayle, Diction. 
Histor. Crit. art. " D'Aquin.") C. H. P. 

AQUI'NO, THOMAS DE» [Awujas. 
Thomas.} 

ARA'BITTS SriTOL A'STICrS, or H,- 
LU STRIUS ('Ap<ii8ioj 2xoAa<rTMc<Js),aGreek 
epigrammat c poet, of whose epigrams eight 
are extant in the Greek Anth<dogy: most of 
them are written upon worka of wt* or por- 
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traits. Respecting the life of the author, no- 
thing is known ; but from one of his ex^igrams 
{Antholog. Planud. 39., compare 314.), which 
was made for a portrait of Longinus, the 
prscfect of Constantinople in the reign of 
Jnrtiniap, we mxut infer that tli« poet lived 
almt Ae same ^e^ aboot a. ]>. 560. ( Ja- 
OOlWi ^ Anthohxj. Grac. xiii. 856.) L. S. 

ABABSII AHl [ Ahm£i> ibn Ahabbhah.] 
. AH AGON, JUAN DE, a Spaniab painter 
who lived at Granada about 1580, when he 
was employed in the monastery of St. Jerome 
in that place. (Ce«n Bermvoes, Dircionario 
Jiisloricf,, ^c.) R. N. W. 

ARAGO'NA, TU LLIA D', a celebrated 
Italian poetess, was the illegitimate daughter 
of u Ferrarcse lady and of Tagliavia, arch- 
bishop of Palermo, and afterwards cardinal, 
himself an illegitimate descendant of the 
royal hoiue of Aragon. The year of her 
birth is unknown, bat was probably one of 
tlie first ten of the sixteenth century. She 
received a good education^ and became re- 
markably aooomplisbedi ; wbile yet a sbe 
could both write and dispute in liatin, and 
she afterwards surpassed all the women of 
her time in singing and music She was very 
partial to the society of authors, and her 
house at Rome, where, as well as at Venice 
and Ferrara, she long resided, was frequented 
by most of the distinguished men of letters of 
the time, with whom she was in the babit of 
exchanging complimentary sonnets. Among 
them we find the Cardiiial IppoUto, son of 
Oiuliano d«' M«diei« Fietro A^gelio di Barga, 
Francesco Maria Molza, Ercole Bentivoglio, 
Filippo Strozai, Benedetto Varchi, Bernardo 
Tasso, Pietro Manelli, Lattansio Benncci, 
and Girolamo Muzio, the last of whom was 
the most assiduous of the long list of her 
admirers. I nforttmately, in spite of the 
as'^ortion of Crescimbeni that she was no less 
virtuous than beautiful, her poetical reputa- 
tion became her only one, or, to use the 
words of Hoscoe, " Tullia, the offspring of 
love, is said not to haye been insensible to 
liis dictates." At Rome .sin- nvn ried ; and in 
a carious treatise on matrimony, full of the 
purest Platonianif addressed to ber by Mmdo, 
and printed in his " Operette Morali," we 
learn that she did so by his advice, in the 
hope of making manifest to the world that 
"necessity only had been the occasion of 
her past life." On the death of her husband 
(ilw retired to Florence, imtler the protection of 
Leonora Toledo, the duchess of that city, to 
whom she dedicated a volume of her poetry. 
Pietro Angel io di Barga had predicted that 
she would arrive at extreme old age» but the 
prophecy did not prove true. The year of 
her death, like that of her birth, Is unknown, 
but there is reason for supposing that it took 
plaoe either in 1560, or not long afterwards. 
Her father, the cardinal, died in 1558. 

The works of Tullia, separately published, 
are three ** Rime'ddla Sgnoca Tullia di 
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Aragona e di diversi a lei," Venice, 1547, 
12mo. This small and slender voltune, which 
is that dedicated to the Duchess of Florence, 
contains verses addressed to Tullia by all 
of her admirers mentioned above, with the 
exception of Bernardo Tasso, and ^*^g!f)w 
di Barga, as wdl as her replies to taeoL 
2. "Dialogo della Tnfinita di Amore," Venice, 
1547, ISmo. This Dialc^ue on the Infini^ 
^Love^^whieh is printed is the same year 
by the same printers as the preceding work, 
is accompanied with a preface by Muzio, who 
professes to lunre sent ft to the press n-ithont 
the consent of its authoress. He apologises 
for having changed the name of one of the 
three speakers introduced, from Sabina, as it 
stood in the manuscript^ to Tullia, which was, 
he says, evidently the right name, and could 
only have been suppressed from excess of 
modesty. By this strange device the reader 
was, we suppose, to be made to overlook that 
the fulsoT 11/ iianegyTies on Tullia which are 
put into the mouths of Varchi and Benucci, 
the two othw speakers, proeeeded in reaiity- 
from her own pen. The dialogue is elegantly 
written; the 8ubject,which is rather a delicate 
one, is more ddieaiely managed than iu one 
by Sperone Speroni, " Dialogo di Amore," 
in which Tullia is introduced by him as one 
of the speakers. 3. U Meiddao d ii Gne- 
rino," Venice, 1560, 4to., a romance of 
chivalry, in octave verse, in thirty-six cantos, 
containing not less than four thousand stanzas, 
or thirty-two thousand lines. The suhjeet is 
stated by Tnllia hmelf to be taken nom a 
Spanish romance ; but if the story exists in 
Spanish, which is doubtful, it can only be as 
a translation tram an Italian wiginal, whieh 
was in Tullia's time and continues even now 
one of the most popular of the language. 
Among tlie adventures of GneriiuH whose 
peregrinations embrace much of the known 
and unknown world, i$ a visit to Ireland to 
the famous purgatory of St Patrick, whose 
wonders are described at length. The general 
character of the poem is dryness and tedious- 
ness, which have had their natural effect on 
its repatati<m, in spite of the eologimns of its 
adnurers, one of whom, Crescimbeni, Tenttirefl 
to compare it to the Odyssey. There are in 
existence, in different collections, a number of 
sonnets and short pieces by Tnllia, which 
Mazzuchelli has had the patience to enume- 
rate. ( Life by Zilioli in manuscript Storia 
de' Poeti Italiani, quoted by Mazsnchelli, 
Scrittori tT Italia ; Panizzi, E.f.tm/ on Italian 
Romantic Poetry, prefixed to his edition of 
Boiardo and Ariosto, i. 380. ; Crescimbeni, 
Istoria deUa volgar Poesia, i. 331. 341. ; Ros- 
coe. Life of Leo the Tenth, 4to. edition of 
1805, iii. 224. ; Speroni, Opere, i. 1 — 45. ; 
Mutio Justinopolitan^ Operette MortUi^ p. 
57.; aU the woi4n of Tnllia.) T. W. 

ARAGONE'SE, LUCA SEBASTIA'NO, 
commonly caUed S£BASTIANO ARA- 
GOMIIS^ wai ft punter tnd drani^taiiiaB of 
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Brescia of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, bat he appears to ha-ve punted little. 
Lanzi mentions one painting, the Saviour be- 
tween two Saints, at Brescia, marked L. S. A., 
irhieh is supposed to Im by tbui artist ; it is 
well coloured and well dra^n Ho drew 
principally with the pen. Ue made very ela- 
borate drawings of one thoiuaiid six hundred 
ancient medals ■with their reverses, and made 
two hundred frames or cases (cartelloni) jifter 
his own designs. He made drawings also of 
all the ancient marbles in Brescia, and copies 
of all ancient inscriptions. (Rossi, Eloyi Is- 
torici de Jire.sciani llltMri^ 1602 ; Orlandi, 
Abec&kurio PiUorico} Lanai, Storia Pittorieu, 
Sfc.) R. W. W. 

ARA'JA, FRANCISCO, a dramatic com- 
poser, was bom at Naples in 1700. His iirst 
opera ** Bweniee ** was performed in a palace 
of the Duke of Tuscany, near Florence. The 
following year he produced his " Amor Reg- 
nante " at Rome, and bis Lucio Vero " at 
Venice. In 1735 he was invited to St. 
Petersburg, where he went with a company 
of ItsHm dngers. Duni^ Ut stay Hbm he 
composed several Italian operas, as well as 
" Cephalus and Procris," the first opera that 
had been written in the Russian language. 
For the latter be was rewarded by tbe em- 
press with five hnndred silTer mbles. The 
last work tliat lie produced in Russia :is :i 
musical drama in celebration of the marriage 
<rf the Prince Peter Federowits. KtTing ac- 
qiiired oon.siderable property, he returned to 
Italy in 1759, and spent the rest of his life in 
retirement at Bologna. (Fetn, Biogrtu^ 
UniverseUe des Musiciens.) E. T. 

ARAKCHEEV, ALEXAY ANDREE- 
VICH, was bom in the year 1769 in the go- 
vernment of Novgorod, and was educated at 
the institution for the corps of cadets m 
artillery and en^neering, where he gave grent 
attention to mihtary studies and very little to 
any other. Throughout his life he never spoke 
any foreign langiiage whatever, a circumstance 
which, when related of a Russian, almost im- 
plies that he never held a ftmiliar conver- 
sation with a foreigner. In 1785 Arakcheev 
entered the army as a corporal, and alter 
passing through some inferior grades, be was 
recommended in 1792, by General Melissino, 
to whom he had acted as adjutant, to a post 
in the garrison of Gatchina, a country-seat 
not far from St. Petersburg belonging to the 
Grand-Duke Paul, the successor to the throne. 
ArakcheeT, by bis Striotdiscipline and prompt 
attention to orders, so rose m the favour of 
Paul, that after his accession to the throne, in 
1796, the emperor raised him in the course 
of one year to the rank of general-nusoor, 
knight of the order of St Anne of the first 
class, and of St. Alexander Nevsky, and 
baron, made him commandant of St Peters- 
burg and bestowed on bim in perpetnity the 
estate of .he villafro nf Gruzino. the go- 
vernment of Novgorod, with the property in 



two thousand " souls" or serfs. A year after 
he was dismissed the service. After five 
months' disgrace he was recalled and taken 
into as much &your as ever, made a count, 
and appointed dtief of tiie artillery in an 
army under the command of Prince Alex- 
ander, which was one of fonr intended to 
act against Ibglaad. Brfore the ead ot the 
short n -Tn of P:iul, however, he was again 
disgraced and dismissed. He remained in 
private life till May, 1803, when he was re- 
called to the army by the Emperor Alexander, 
during the rest of whose reign he continued 
to acquire more and more importance, but ap- 
parently rather in the character of a fiuthful 
and vigilant official servant than of an influ- 
ential adviser. The posts which he occupied 
were those of inspector-general of artillery, 
from 1808 ; minister of war, from 1806 { am 
president of the department of military affidis 
in the Imperial Council, from 1810. The 
reforms whicb be introduced extended to 
almost every department in the army, in its 
minutest relations but his favourite branch 
of tbe service was the artillery, which, by 
incessant attention, he advanced to the jvoint 
of rivalling the French artillery during the 
war of 1813 and 1814. In the great war of 
invasion in Russia, in 1812, Arsdicheev had 
tbe principal care of providing and supporting 
tlie reser\'es ; and though from tiic luiture of 
his services they were not brilliant, they 
were important in Ibe highest degree, and re- 
cognised as such by the emperor, whose por- 
trait was presented by himself to Arakcheev, 
to be woni round his nedL After fixb 
return of peace Arakcheev was mtioh em- 
ployed by Alexander in the details of the in- 
ternal government, and he had the largest 
share in the dovclopraent of the plan of the 
Russian mditary colonies. On the death of 
ti e emperw in" 1826, he retired from the 
public service to his estate of Gnuino, 
where he resided till bis death in the year 
1834. In private life, especially in his later 
years, bis passion for order and discipline 
was earned to excess. As be left no heur bis 
estates were, by the provisions of his own will, 
placed at tiie disposal of the Emperor Nicho- 
ks, who presentMi them to Che eorpe of cadets 
at Novgorod, to which Arakcheev had been 
a great beue^tor during his life, with the 
condition that fiw the future it should bear 
Arakcheev's name. Before his death, in 
1833, he lodged in the imperial bank tbe sura 
of fifty thousand rubles, with the provision 
that principal and interest should be allowed 
to accumulate without interruption till 1921, 
when at five per cent, tbe whole will amoimt 
to one million nine hundred and eighteen 
thonssnd nine hundred and sixty rubles. 
Three fourth.s of this sum are to be paid in 
1925 to the author of the best history of the 
Emperor Alexander in Ae Russian language, 
and the remaining fourth is to be applied to 
the printing and circulation of ten thousand 
«8 
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copies of the work. {Entaikbpedecheaki/- 
Ze«»omiL478. &c.) T. W. 

ARALDI, ALESSA'NDRO, a painter of 
Parma of the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was the scholar of Giovaoni Bel- 
lint, aii'l died about 1528. There are several 
pictures by him iu the churches of Parma, 
well painted in their style, the Gotliic, or 
what some of the Italians call the antico- 
modemo (modem antique). ( Aft"6, Jf jRir- 
migiano Seroitore diPuuxOt^f Lanzi, Sforia 
FUtorica, &c.) E. N.W. 

ARA'LDI, MICHEXE, was "bom tt Mo- 
dtna in 1740. He studied medicine in the 
university of that city, but devoted much uf 
his time to literature and mathematics, for 
the pursuit of which he -was naturally more 
ilkclined. In 1768 he received his diplomas 
in tiie sereral Realties of the university : in 
1770 he was appointed professor of physio- 
logy i in 1772 professor of anatomy, and 
some years afterward* of pathology also. At 
the same time that he held these three profes- 
sorships he was busily engaged in the practice 
of medicine, and continued zealously liis elas- 
rieal and mathematical studies. He was one 
of the first memlwmof the Natiooal Institute 
of Italy, and its secretary from 1804 to his 
death, which happened at Milan in 1813. 

Aralfi was more rematkaUe Hbr the diver- 
sity of his knowledge than for his discoveries 
in any department of it. The only works 
whieh he pv^bUshed separately were : — I. 
" Discorso letto nella Prima Ptibb'iea Adu- 
nanza .... dall' Instituto Italiano, liologna, 
1805. 2. " De rUsage des Anastomoses 
dans les Vaisseaiix des Machines Animales," 
Modenu, 1806, 8vo.; a translation by himself 
of a paper which he had published in 1785 
in the eighth number of the " Opuscoli flcelti 
sulle Scienze e sulle Arte.** It is his chief 
work, and its design is to prove that those 
anastomoses in which one vessel placed be- 
tween two others opens into hoth, (as the 
anterior communicating artery, for example, 
opens into the two anterior cerebral,) are 
intended to reterd in some measure the flow 
of blood, and that the other anastomoses, 
such as those of the terminal arterial and 
Tenons plexuses, serve to direct and e<pialise 
ihe velocity of the current. The first opinion 
is improbable ; the second was generally ad- 
mitted by Araldi's predecessors. 3. " Sag- 
gio di un Errata di cui sembrano bisog- 
nosi alcuni Libri Elementari," Milan, 1812. 
This is devoted to a criticism of the physio- 
logical opinions of Richcrand ; and Araldi 
intended, had he lived, to examine in the 
same manner those of many other writers of 
his time. 4. Pensiera suUa Credulity" &c, 
Bologna, 1 809. His other essays were chiefly 
published in the transactions of societies. In 
the tenth volume of the " Atti deUa Societa 
ItaJiana" there is an essa^ on the limits of 
the law of continuity ; and in the eleventh and 
^teenth volumes, one of considerable length 
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on the force and influence of the heart in the 
circulation, in which he confirms the estimate 
which Stephen Hales made of the force of 
the contraction of the heart, by comparing his 
experiments with the probable velocity of the 
blood in the arteries near the heart, and the 
estimated amount of the resistance to be over- 
come in the other parts of the circulation. 
In the first volume of the " Mcmorie dell* 
Istitnto Italian!^ there is a paper on the psy- 
chological theory of Vision ; and in the 
second volume, one suggesting doubts on the 
compressthility of liquids, especially water ; 
another containing an essay towards a new 
commentary on the works of Viigil, dis- 
tinguished, it is said, " by copious and apposite 
eru'litim, refinement of taste, and acimien ;" 
and a third on the theory of Sound. Araldi 
wrote also the prefaces to these transactions 
during all the time that he was secretary. 
Ih the first volume of the**Memorie della 
Societa Medica di Bologna," he published 
a laborious attempt at a psychological ex- 
planation of the causes of Sleep. After his 
1 ( I th a few Biore of his papers were published, 
including an " Elogio" of Ramazzini, which 
wasinseaPled in the ** Raeeolta di Efo^ . . . dei 
Professori . . . di Modr n i." and essays on the 
laws of continuity, inertia, centriiugal force, 
and respivatioD, in the ** Ifemorie dell* . . . 
Instituto del Regno Lombardo-Veneto, Anni 
1812—1813." He is said to have written 
several poiitieal memoirs "in defence of 
the fundamental principles of social order ;" 
and at the end of the " Elogio" by the Mar- 
quis Lail^ "Rmgom there is a list of many 
papers on various subjects, and of translations 
of chemical, physiological, and other works, 
which he left in manuscript (Biograpkie 
UniverseUe, Supplement i the Marquis Luigi 
Rangoni, iShgio in the Memorie della Societa 
ItaUma ddk Seiau, t» six. pt u. p. 123.) 

J. P. 

ARAM, EUGENE, was born in 1704, at 

Ramsgill, in Yorkshire. He spent a very 
short time at school, only amonth, besides the 
time Twinired to teach oim to read; but he 

early discovered a great thirst for learning, 
j which he endeavoured to gratify even while 
acting as assistant to his father, a gardener. 
His attention wjis first directed to the mathe- 
matics, but was soon drawn away to poetry, 
history, and antiquities. On marrying, he 
settled as a schoolmaster in his native dis- 
trict of Netherdalc ; there he taught himself 
Latin by the lahoriottB pfOOesS of committing 
Lilly's Grammar to memory, and repeating 
the whole twice in every week ; an exercise 
wliich he contimied, in addition to the busi- 
ness of his school, far several years. He 
afterwards b^an to construe, making it a 
rule never tn piss a word or sentence without 
thoroughly mastering its meaning, though 
his progress was SO sfow, tiiat Atc unes often 
or 1 1 J : I him for the whole day. He taught 
himseit Greek in the same nkanner, and per- 
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severed till he had gone through the Greek 
Testament and all the princi^ poets and 
Mstoriam. In 1 734, he remored hu tcbool to 

Knai'esborovigh, -where he remaiut'd till 1745. 
la that year one Daniel Clark, a shoemaker, 
taking advantage of the credit he ^oyed in 
consequence of his marriage with a woman 
possessed of a small fortune, obtained from his 
fellow-townsmen a quantity of valuable goods, 
and then suddenly (lisa])peared, it was sup- 
posed in order to defraud them ; and this, 
indeed, appears to have been originalljr his 
intention. Aram, being known as an intimate 
friend, was sospected of hftTing aided him, 
and, his garden being searched, part of the 
property was found concealed. He was ap- 
prehended, and, although discharged for want 
of evidence, he thought proper to quit Knares- 
borough, leaving his wife l^ghind him. Aram 
proceeded to London, and thence to various 
part.s of England, earning his bread as a 
school usher, and all the while prosecuting 
his laborious studies. He obtained a good 
knowledge of heraldry and botany, and of the 
Chaldee, Arabic, Welsh, and Irish languages. 
His researches in etymology led him to con- 
ceive the idea of compiling a "Comparative 
Lexicon of the English, Latin, Greek, He- i 
brew, and Celtic Languages;" for which he 
made extensive collections, having compared 
ahove tiuee Oonsand words, and dete«Aed a 
close similarity between them. In the midst 
of his stodieS) and when engaged as usher 
in an academy at Lym, in Nmfolk, he was 
suddenly arrested on the charge of murder. 

A skeleton having been dug up in I'ebruary, 
1759, near Knaresborough, was suspected to 
be that of Daniel Clark, and Arajn's wife 
having often darkly intimated that her hus- 
band and a man named H oi use man w«re privy 
to the mystery of Clark's disappearance, 
Houseman was apprehended. On being taken 
before the coroner, he was desired to declare 
his innocence while holding a bone of the 
supposed murdered man. He took np one 
accordingly, and exclaimed, " This is no 
more Dan Clark's bone than it is mine t" in 
so pecnfiar a manner, that he -wts at onoe 
suspected of knowing at least where Clark's 
bones were. On being pressed, he acknow- 
ledged to have been present at the murder of 
Clark bv Aram and a man named Terrv, and 
affirmed that the body had been buried in a 
partictilar part of 8t Kobert's Cave, a well- 
known spot near Knaresborough. On 
digging there a skeleton was discovered in 
the exact place indicated ; and immediately 
after measures were taken for Aram's ap- 
prehension. 

He was tried at York, Augu.st nd, 17^9, 
and Houseman, who was acquitted for the 
purpose, was the princi{^ witness against 
him. Aram called no witnesses, brit delivered 
au elaborate defence, not referring so much 
to the case in hand, as to the general fallibi- 
li^ <^ circtimstaatial evidenoe, specially that 
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relating to the discovery of human hones, of 
which he brought together a great number 
of instaoees. He was notwithstan^ng fbnnd 
guilty, and ordered for execution on the 
Monday following, August 6th. After con- 
demnation he acfaiowledged his guilt to two 
clergymen who attended him, but intimated, 
as all believed, that Houseman's share in the 
murder was larger than he acknowledged. 
His motive he stated to have been the disco- 
very of a guilty commerce between Clark and 
his own wife, and not, as was generally sup- 

Sosed, the desire of obtaining the one hun- 
red and sixty pounds which Clark had just 
received as his wife's portion. On the night 
before his execution, Aram attempted to 
commit suickte, by opening two veins in his 
arm, but he was discovered before he had 
bled to death, and his sentence carried into 
effect Before the attempt he had written a 
defence of suicide, concluding with six lines 
of verse, which was found by his side. He 
left three sons and three daughters. 

The defence on his (rial proves Aram to 
have been possessed of considerable literary 
attainments. The style in which it is 
written, though deformed by the stiffness of 
the period, is exceedingly good; and a sketch 
of his life, which, at the request of some 
friends, he composed in the interval between 
condemnation md aecution, is distingnished 
by the same excellence. This singular pro- 
duction bears no trace of mental distress, 
but is as coldly conceived and written as 
though penned at full leisure, and under the 
expectation of a long and honoured life. 
The " Comparative Lexicon " has not been 
preserved, but passages from the preface, 
which are exUut, show that part at least 
to have been both well considered and well 
written^ His poetry, from the few specimens 
known, does not appear to have had much 
merit. All the pieces here mentioned are 
contained in a " Genuine Account of the 
Trial of Eugene Aram,** London, t7.59, 
written by Mr. Bristow, who had fiequent 
personal communication with Aram when in 
prison, and who evidently took the utmost 
pains to secure the accuracy of all he printed 
on the subject.^ The " defence," he informs 
us, is given with even the accidental gram- 
matical errors, exacUy asm the MSL prepared 
by Aram hiinaelf. 

The interest attached to the history of 
Aram has been revived and increased in our 
own day by Hood's powerful ballad of " The 
Dream of Eugene Aram the Murderer," and 
Bulwer's romance of " Eugene Aram." Such 
is the effect they have produced, that St. 
Robert's Cave is now invariably il r f n t i>b- 
ject enquired for by the visitor to Knares- 
borough. (Busgraphia BritamUeOt odk. 
Kippis, i. 230.; Genuine Aceount of the Trial 
of Eugene Aram, §c., Londou, 1759 ; 
Scatcherd, Memoirs of Eugene Aram, Leeds, 
1832; Annnal Kegister for 1759 (reprinted 
Q .3 
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1802), pp. 3f)0— 565. ; Gendeman's Maya- 
tin*, for 1759, pp.351— 355.) J. W. 

ARAMONT, GABRIEL DE LUETZ, 
BARON DE, is said by Bayle and Moreri 
to havi 1- Lii a geutleman of CJascoiiy, but 
by the Biosraphie UmTenelle," on the au- 
thority of Pmdo d'Albenas, the hutorian of 
Nismes, to have been a i iti;-. n of Nisnies. He 
appears to have bt^eu tx>rn about tlie com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, to have 
resided some time in his native province, 
where, in 1526, be married, and to iiave been 
finally driven to court by some persecution 
which involved the confitication of bis estates. 
He obtained the favour of Fniiicis I. and 
subsequently of Henry II., by the latter of 
whom he was sent ambaaiiidor to the Porte, 
an office vhioh he appears to hSTe discharged, 
with <K visional intervals, according to the 
" Biographie Unirerstdie," from 1546 to 15&3, 
and according to other anthorities, Von Ham- 
nu-r and Joly, the annotatr.r tf) 15 lyli;, fi - rn 
ir>45 to 1552. Uis first mission was to ob- 
tun fh>m the Sultan Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent a loan of three hundred thousand ducats 
for the King of France, hut in this he failed; 
his second to persuade the sultan to send a 
Turkish fleet to operate on the coasts of 
Italy against the emperor Chaiies V., in which 
he succeeded. He appears to have acquired 
the favour of Solyman, whom he accompanied 
on his expeditions into Persia. An account 
of his travels into Persia, F/frypt, and Pales- 
tine was written by his secretary Jean Ches- 
nean, the mamiseript of which passed from 
the collectifiii uf Biluze to the kinp's library 
at Paris, it is mentioned in the " Biographie 
UmTeraeUe** as having heen pnbliwcd, hot 
it is not stated when, where, or how, and -we 
have not been able to find any mention of it 
in Qoerard's "France Litteraire," or any 
other authority. In 1551, when Aramont 
had been to l-Vimce to receive the instructions 
of }iis court, he touched, on Us return to the 
East, at Malta, ^vhere the grand master of 
the order of the Kni^rht-s of St. John requested 
him to interfere for the relief of Tripoli in 
Barbary, which then belonged to the knights, 
and was at that moment beneged by Sman 
Pacha and Dragut in direct contravention of 
treaties entered into by the sultan. Aramont 
was anxious, in all probability, to efitoe a 
little of the deserved odium which attached 
to the French for their alliance witti the 
Turks, and he set sail for Tripoli to persuade 
the Turkisli commanders to raise the .siege 
on his own authority, for wliich he is severely 
censured by Wicquefort in his treatise on 
the duties of an amhanwidor. Sinan Pacha 
and Dragut not only disregarded his inter- 
ference, but on his proposing to set off to 
exert his influence with Solyman, which they 
dreaded might prove ^eetaal, detained him 
prisoner in their camp till Tripoli was tiikcn, 
on the 15th August, 1551. Aramont 
was so little indii^Mmt at diis tnatmienty 
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that he was present at a banquet given 
in honour of the victory, a circumstance 
which the partisans of the emperor took 
advantage of to spread a report that the 
French ambassador had assisted the Turks 
to capture the town. Kinji; Uenry, who 
seems to hare been less dissatisfi e d than 
Wic(}uefort with the conduct of his repre- 
seutative, applied to the grand master of the 
Knights of Malta to learn the truth, and re« 
ceived a reply completely exculpating Ara- 
mont. In the next year Aramont appears 
to have given up his post, which had fre- 
quently been rendered disagi-eeable by the 
intrigues of Mouhie, his predecessor, and 
others, who kept him ignorant even of the 
designs of his own ooort Ue retired to 
Provence, and died in 1858. In the latter 
years of his life he had received the mar- 
quisate of the Isles of Gold or Uicres in 
Provence, the possesrion of which he is sdd 
to have acquired by donation from a Ccnnan, 
whose release he had procured from tlic 
prison of the Seven Towers. The statements 
relating to him, which arc scattered in dif- 
ferent works, are in general so vagxu' and un- 
satisfactory that there is reason to believe 
that whenever a life of him is written from 
original documents, much will be found to 
require rectification. (^Biographic Univer- 
seUtt edit of 1843, ii. 138. ; Ba^le, Diction- 
noire Historique, edit of 1820, ii. 236. 
marques star le Du-tionnairc de liai/le [bj' Joh ], 
il34.i Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osma- 
niw^en Bmeku, iii. 273. Tltk &c \ Vie- 
quefort. L' Ambassadettr et set Fimeiitmtf 
edit of 1689, ii. 53.) T. W. 

ARANDA, mE'OO. [Aranoa, Frak- 

CISCO. J 

ARANDA DE DUERO. ANTONIO, 
a Fraiieiscan friar, was a Spaniard, and pro- 
bably born towards the close of the fifteenth 
or the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
In 1530 he visited the Holy Land from 
motives of devotion, and remained there 
several years. After his return he became 
confessor to Maria, queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and Joanna of Portugal, daughters 
<si Charles die Fifth, and was several times 
the preliect of his order for the province 
of Castile. He died in 1555 at the convent 
of St James in Aloda de Henares. 

The works of Aranda arc — 1 . " Verdadera 
Informacion de la Tierra Sancta segun la 
Disposicion que en el Aiio de Mil y Qui- 
nientos y Treynta el Padre A. de Aranda, Sec. 
la vio y passeo" ( " A true Account of the 
Holy Land, according to the Condition in 
which Father A. de Aranda saw it in the 
year 1530"). This title is copied fVom an 
edition printed at Alcala in l.'jS4: it differs 
in the wording from that given by Nicolas 
Antonio, who states that the first edition was 
published at the same place in 1531, which is 
singular, if Aranda remained, as the con- 
tnmaftor of Wadding vS»kM, •ome yean after 
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1530 ia Palestine. The book was frequently 
re-pabUshed in the coarse of the same century, 
and we are told by Sbaralea, on thi? authority 
of a manviscript work of Leon y Pinelo, that 
one of the editions contains the addition of 
lives of Saint Amarus and Saint Mary Mag- 
dalen by the same author, but Leon 7 Pindo 
does not mention this in his printed "Bib- 
Uoteca Oriental y OccidentaL" The work of 
Aranda is a Ivraj tani honest description of 
the Holy Land as the author saw it, and con- 
tains much interesting information. In the 
twentietli chapter is an amusing account of 
the manner in "which the annual mock- 
miracle of re-lighting the candles at the Holy 
Sepulchre is performed, which Aranda says 
that, although indignant, he could not refrain 
from laughing at. The concluding part of 
the book is dated from Beyrout in 1531, and 
contains a description of Samaria. The 
whole work deserrss more attention than it 
lias yet met -with, for it does not appear to 
have ever been translated, and it is omitted 
eyea in Profisssor Bohinaciii's ebbofate list of 
books on Palestine. 2. "Loores del dig- 
nissimo Lugar del Monto Calvario," &c. 
(" Praises of Mount Calvary, in which is 
relate<l all that our Lord said and did upon 
it"), Alcala, 1651, 4to. 3."Tratado dc las 
Siete Palabras que se leen en el EvangeUo 
haber dicho nuestra Senora," (" A Treatise 
on the Seven Words which are recorded in 
the Gospel to have been spoken by the Vir- 
gin Mary")t Alcala, iy<K 4. It is 
said by Antonio ftuA Aranda wrota a IHb 
of Cardinal Ximcnes, -which was used by 
Alvar Gomez in his elaborate biography of 
that prelate, and quoted by him as the work 
of a " Franclscanus Tarrilacunensis," but in 
the list of his authorities, given by Gomez 
in his preface, no such how h mentioned. 
( Wadding, Annales Minorum, continuati n 
Josepho Maria de Ancona, xix. 28. ; Sbaralea, 
Supplemenlum ad Scriptores Trium Ordinum 
S. Francisci, p. 70. •, N. Antonius, Bibli- 
otheca Hispana Nova, ed. of 1788, i. 96.; 
Gomecius, De Biim gettia a Francisco 
Ximenio.) T. W. 

ARANDA, EMMANUEL DE, a natlye 
of Bruges, was horn there, not as stated by 
Delvenne, in 1612, but about the year 1614, as 
appears from inscription round his por- 
trait, prefixed to his work on Algiers, which 
states it to have been taken in 1656, in the 
forty-second year of his age. In the year 
1 639 he visited Spain for the purpose of 
learning the Spaj:iish language, and on his 
way thither passed throi^jjh ^gland. On 
bis return from Spain, being apprehensive of 
the Algerine corsairs who then infested the 
Seas, lie embarked on board an English hh'ip 
in the hope of greater safety ; but owing to 
the fblly and cowardice of the captain, the 
vessel was. on the 22d of August, 1040, cap- 
tured, not far from the entrance of the Eng- 
lish Chumel, ty time Algerine ships, one of 



which was commanded by an English rene- 
gade. Aranda remained in slavery at Al- 
giers till JM irch, 1B42, when he and some of 
his companions iii misfortune were released 
in exchange for some Turks who were pri- 
soners at Donkirk. After his return he ap- 
pears, by some Latin verses addressed to him 
by lii.s friend Otlio Sperlins, to have been a 
"councillor of his catholic majesty, and a 
prefect of mifitaiy jnstiea in the dvtriet of 
Bruge.<;," and he is said bj Deirenne to haTO 
been living in 1671. 

His principal work is his account of his 
slavery : " Relation de la Captivite ct Liberie 
du Sieur E. d' Aranda, jadis Esclave a Alg^r," 
the earliest edition of which that we have 
seen is the third, published at Brussels, in 
12mo., in 1662. It is a very entertaining 
volume ; the first part contains a narrative of 
the personal adventures of the author, the 
second a general history and description of 
Algiers, and the third a series of fifty ani c- 
dotes of occurrences that took place within 
his knowledge or came to his h«iring during 
his captivity. It was translated into Latin, Fle- 
mish, and English: the English version, which 
was published at London, in 12mo., in 1666, 
is by John Davies of Kidwelly, and bears 
the altered title of *' The History of Algiers 
and its Slavery, with many remarkable Par- 
ticularities of Africk." It is said in Jocher's 
"Lexicon" and the " Biographic Universelle," 
that the original of this work was in Spanish, 
bat the statement appears to have originated 
in some mistake; nothing of the kind is 
mentioned in the early edition.s of the work, 
and Spanish was not the native language of 
the anthor, nor one with which he was very 
familiar, as ajipears from different passages 
of his book. Boucher de la Kicharderie 
gives a title thus, " E. de Aranda llistoria 
Captivitatis, llispaiiic5conscripta,"the Hague, 
1 657, 12mu. ; and adds, on the supposition that 
this is a Latin translation, that he has never 
been able to discover the Spanish original. 
It seems probable, however, that this entry 
itself relates to a Spanish version of the 
book* the title of which had been ren- 
dered into Lirtin by some previoos cata- 
loguer from whom he borrowed it. In the 
course of the seventeenth century the "llela- 
tion** ran through numerous editions in 
French, and several of them profess to contain 
additional matter} but one which we have 
examined, published at Paris in 1665, which 
is stated in the title-page to contain thirteen 
additional narratives, contains not u line 
more than its Hrussels predecessor of 166S» 
Aranda was alao the author of "Diverses 
Histdres Morales etIMverti88anteB,"published 
at Leiden in lOT 1. (Delvenne, Bux/raji/iif du 
RoyauiM des Faus-Baa, L 26. } Boucher de 
la Kicharderie, B^Ho^iqw Umvendk den 
Vavaqex, iv, 13. ; Aranda, Relation.) T. W. 

ARANDA, FRANCISCO and JUAN 
DE» two Spanish sculptors of Toledo, pro- 
« 4 
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b;il)ly brothers, who lived at the heginning of 
the sixteenth century. They worked, toge- 
ther with sixteen other scnlptors, upon the 
tahernaole of the cathedral of Toledo in 1500. 
Juaa executed some good works for the 
cathedral of Jaen, — the Conception, and the 
two statues of kings oyer the northcam door, 
ucar the chapel of the Sanctuary. 

Diego de Aranda, a sculptor of Granada 
of the aixteenth centncy, w«« probably the 
son of one of Ae sbore-mcntioned lenlptors, 
« at least some relation to them. (Oean 
Bermudez, Dicdonario MutoricOt Sec.) 

R. N. W. 

ARANDA, JUAN DE, a Spanish writer 
of whom nothing further appears to be known 
than that lie wa« bom at Jaen hn Andalmia, 
and wrote a work entitled " Lugares comunes 
de Couceptos dichos j Sentencias eu diversas 
Materias," which was published at Seville in 
1565, in 4to., and rc-printed in the same aise 
at Madrid in 1 6 1 3. ( N. Antonius, Bibliotkeea 
Hispana Nova, edit of 1788, i. 636.) T. W. 

ARANDA, JUAN. [Aiuusa, Fka»- 

CI8G0.1 

AllANDA, DON PEDRO Al^AP.r A Y 
BOLEA, afterwards Count of^ was det>eeQded 
from one of the noblest flnniles of Aragon 
[ Abauca], and was bom on the 21st of 
December, 1718, at Saragossa. From his 
fimrteenth to h^ twenty-eighth year he 
served in the army. In 1740 he was 
severely wounded ia an engagement, and 
left for dead on the field at Campo Santo, 
near Bologna, but on the day after he was 
accidentally discovered to show signs of life 
hy his servant, who procured assistance which 
recovered him. He retired from the army 
with the rank of lientenant-coIoBel, and after 
travelling in Italy and France, and paying a 
visit to Prussia, to study the new system of 
taeties, he liTed Ibr sonetime in qniet on his 
estates in Arap;on. During the reipn of Fer- 
dinand VI, he obtained the post of director 
of artillery, but some sallies of yehemence 
soon broTic;ht him out of favonr. and he was 
stnt iuubas&ador to the court of Poland with 
the view of removing him from that of Spain. 
In 1759, on the accession of Charles III., he 
repaired to Madrid, where he attracted the 
attention of the kinp, who conferred on him 
the rank of colonel, and the chief command 
of the artillery. In 17<H} we find him at the 
liead of the forces with which Spain attempted 
the invasion of Portugal. Aranda took Al- 
meida, hot was soon after checked by the 
Anglo- Portuguese army imder the command 
of Uurgoyne. Though his military exploits 
were by no means brilliant, it is said that 
jealousy of his rising influence induced the 
minister Squillace, or as the Spaniards write 
the name Esquilache, to nominate him to the 
captain-generalship of Valencia, by^ which be 
was removed from the eye of the king. 

He remain 1 this post till 170(3, when 
he was summoned to Madrid to assist in 
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putting down the insurrection which was 
occasioned by the popular discontent at the 
domination of the Italian ministers. He was 
intrusted with large powers both military and 
civil, and had ten thousand men under his 
command ; but one of the chief measures he 
adopted was that of quietly summoning the 
ringleader of the malcontents, and requiring 
his assistance to restore tranquilUty. The 
demagogue is s^d to have ooncloded an 
harangue to the mob to Hie et^ct that order 
must be restored, v, ;th tli. v n ]s " the king 
wishes, Aranda desires, and 1 command it." 
SquiUaoe was dismissed, and Aranda beeame 
head of the ministin', with the title of count, 
under the name of President of the Covincil 
of Castile, which was revived in his fa^-our 
and joined with that of captain-general. His 
admioistratiou was mai'ked with vigorous 
measures of reform. The restoration of the 
army and navy was prosecuted with parti- 
cular energy, and the Prussian tactics were 
introduced in the former. Great improve- 
ments were made in the police of Madrid, 
which from one of the £raest and most dis* 
orderly cities of Europe became one of the 
cleanest and best regulated. The coinage 
was called in and renewed. A oensos was 
taken throughout Spain, in 17r>f, and Coxe 
says that Aranda "manfully exposed the re- 
sult, though it proved the rapid decline which 
had tali en place since the brilliant periods of 
the Spanish monarchy, by the reduction of 
the population from scarcely less than twenty 
millions to nine." It has been shown, how- 
ever, by Gonzalez, in his account of an an- 
cient census of the Spanish population, taken 
mostly in 1594, that the number of souls 
about that period was, aoo<n^ng to ^ best 
estimate, 8,206,791, and the number in 1768 
was 9,309,804, while in 1787, when another 
census was taken by Florida Blanca, it had 
increased to 10,409,879. To increase the 
population, Aranda encouraged the project of 
Olavide to colonise the Sierra Morena with 
emigrants from Germany, a scheme which, 
when Aranda was no longer in office to pro- 
tect him, led to the imprisonment of Olavide 
b^ the inqoisition. [Olavide.] In eccle- 
siastical aflhirs Aranda wasmost active, though 
in this bran !i of reform he had to contend with 
the scruples of a monarch devoted to the Ro- 
man Catbolie church. In 1771 the power of 
the papal nuntios was reduced ; about the same 
time the monastic orders were reformed, the 
daily processions called Roearias were sup- 
pressed, and the privilege of sanctuary v ns 
circumscribed within narrow limits. Bni tiie 
greatest blow which Aranda was enabled to 
strike at the power of Rome was in the sup- 
pression of the order of the Jesuits in 1767. 
That order had been banished by Pombal 
from Portugal in 1759, and from France by 
Choisenl in 1764 ; but the ur|;ent recom- 
mendatinri'^ . f ♦]],' French ministry to (he 
Spanish to follow the same course would pro- 
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hably have been without effect, if there had 
not htsen reaaon to bdieve that the Jesuits 

V f re concerned in the insurrection of Madrid 
directed against Squillace* a circumstance 
which sunk deep into the mind of the kin^. 
Charles III. arranged the measures for their 
expulsiuu iu concert with Aranda in such 
aeereey that io order that it might not be 
known that the king was ngning decrees, 
Aranda carried writing materials to llie royal 
eal)inet in his pocket. Circular letters in the 
king's own hand were sent to the governors 
Of Mefa pnmnoe to be opened at a partiailar 
hoar on a particular day, and each contained 
orden for the expulsion of the Jesuits. On 
Ibe 31st of March, 1767, at midnight, the six 
colleges of the order in Madrid were sur- 
rounded wilh troops, the coniinunities were 
aanmumed together, the royal order for their 
expulsion was read aloud to each, and before 
morning the whole of them were on their jour- 
ney to the sea-coast. A similar scene took 
place the same night in all the towns of Spain 
m which the Jesmts had establishments, and 
they were conveyed with imnecessary cruelty 
to dke Papal states, where the pope refused to 
allow them to UuD^ AmidahadalsoconoeiTed 
the project of abolishing the inq i; itinn. or at 
least of reducing it to insignificance, aud had 
freqaendy during his residence in Paris, where 
he spent much of his time with the philo- 
sophers, announced that intention. He began 
wlwn in possession of power to reduce the 
terrors of that formidable tribunal by depriv- 
ing it of its privilege of confiscating to its 
own use the property of the condemned ; but 
his career was cheoked by the appearance of 
an article in the iPTwich ** Encyclopedic," then 
I libr hing, in which his final intentions were 
made known by the incuitioiis exultation of 
some of his rairian fHenda. Arnida, on 
reading the article remarked, " This impru- 
dent disclosure will raise such a ferment 
agwnst me, that my plans will be foiled,** and 
his prediction was verified. Hi': opponent 
in the ministry, Grimaldi, a countryman and 
friend of Sqnillace's, gained the upper hand 
and was for some time in hopes of procuring 
the open disgrace of Aranda, but at last 
consented to his honoural)le retirement in 
the oharaoter of ambassador to France, an 
appointment which he receiTed in 177S. 

In his ministry Aranda had been the con- 
stant antagonist of England, with which he 
regarded Spain as able to cope on terms of 
equality, and he was infavourof war on account 
of the Falkland Islands, in 1770, when the 
disml.s.'ial of Choiaeol and the declaration of 
Louis XV. for peace, finally compelled the 
Spanish cabinet to give way. As ambassador 
to Paris during the American war, he had 
ample opiiortanities of gratifying this feeling 
and is said to have made use of them. He 
said, among i :li< [ things, to Mr. Fitzherbcrt, 
aAerwards Lord St Helen's, when at Paris to 
negotiate for peaoe : ** The king my master 
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fVom personal as wcU as political motives is 
detennined never to put a period to die pre- 
sent war till he shall have acquired Gibraltar 
either by treaty or by arms." This demand 
was not altogether rejected by the British 
government, but after a series of negociations, 
which threatened to end in a fresh ruptuie, 
De Vergennes, the French minister, sum- 
moned Aranda to an interview, in which he 
informed hhn that the British ultimatum was 
received, and that they offered him the choice 
of Gibraltar or the two Floridas. Aranda in 
profbond meditation stood fbr half an hoar 
without speaking, his head resting on his 
hands, and his elbows on the chimney-piece, 
and at last he exclaimed, ** There are mo- 
rn en rs in which a man must offer his head 
to his country. I accept the two Floridas in 
place of Gibraltar, though it is contrary to 
my instructions, and I sign the peace." This 
anecdote is related by Flassan, The Count, 
tliough always a bitter enemy to England, 
had nevertheless been throughoot opposed 
to the part whieh Spam took in this war, 
on account of the l ui rerous example which 
it set to her own colonies. Immediately 
titer signing the peace he addressed a secret 
memoir to the king, in which he declared 
it impossible that Spain could nuich longer 
hold America on the existing terms, and 
proposed the establishment of three inde- 
pendent monarchies of Mexico, Peru, and 
Tierra Firma, the kings to be selected flnm 
the royal &inily of Spain, and to be always 
connected with it by the bonds of inter- 
marriage, but to owe it no other subjection 
than the j^yment of an annual sum in re- 
turn fbr mdependence. This striking me- 
moir was first printed by Muriel. 

The Count, while in France, was gradually 
recovering his infloenoe over the internal 
politics of Spain. It is to this that the resig- 
nation of Grimaldi in 1777 is attributed, but 
that influence was not sufBciently strong to 
procure the nomination of Aranda as his 
successor, a post which was occupied, at Gri- 
maldi's own farewell recommendation, by 
the Count de Florida Blanca. Aranda re- 
turned from France in 1787, but continued 
in some obscurity till 1792, when, on the re- 
tirement of Florida Bianca, he occnpied for 
the second time and under a different king, 
Charles TV., the post of prime minister of 
Spain. He did not hold it long. Towards 
the end of die same year he was replaced by 
the royal ftrvourite Godoy, but still retained 
his post as a member of the council of state. 
He was opposed to the war with revolutionaiy 
France begun in 1792, and two years after- 
wards, in 1794, he presented a memoir to the 
council in favour of concluding peace, which 
led to an open rupture with Godoy, Both of 
the actors in this scene hare written an 
account of it. Aranda, in a memoir which is 
abridged in Muriel's translation of Coxe's 
** History of the Bourbons in Spain," state* 
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that ID answer to his objections to war, Godoy ! 
denounoed him aa a dangerous man aod i 
demanded that all thoae who professed saeh 

doctrines should be brought to trial. (Jodoy 
gives this statement a direct contradiction, 
and even pro fe— e a to believe it impo«ible 

that the count could have made it : he 
reports at length the arguments used by the 
eoont and luinself, and states that Aranda 
observed in reply to liim. *' thnt it wouM he- 
easy to auswi-r him, but ihut the kin^^ hud 
given unequivocal marks of approbation to 
Eis speech, and that no one would dare to 
displease his majesty by contrary argnments." 
The king imniiidiately rose to break up the 
sitting, and as he passed Aranda the count 
appeand to olfer aome exevMa, bnt €he king 
n-jdied, in a tone loud enough to be distinctly 
heard by allpresent, " with my father you were 
always otetmate and disrespectful, but you 
never went so far as to insult him in the midst 
of liis council." The next moi iung, -w heu a 
royal messenger liroaght Aranda an order to 
leave Madrid^ it is said that he found the 
count in the act of setting oflE^ " You see," 
he observed to the messenger, that I had 
foreseen the order of his majesty and made 
haste to obey it** Godoy has been aeeosed 
of embittering his disgrace, but he claims on 
the contrary the honour of having saved him 
from a persecution by the biqiiisition, and of 
having assigned him for his place of banish- 
ment the AUmmbra of Graruidiv, where he 
enjoyed the full advantages of that delightful 
residence. When the peace of Basil between 
France and Spain, in July, 1795, so disgrace- 
ful to the latter power, had shown the wisdom 
of Aranda's advice to desist from measuring 
the Strang^ of ^ two countries, he obtain^ 
permission to retire to his own estates in 
Aragon, where, towards the end of. 1799, his 
long career was dosed at the age of eighty, 
lie had married thirty years before and left 
a widow but no children. These statements 
are from Fischer; Botirgoing in tte **Bio- 
graphic Universello "* mentions 1794 U the 
date of his death. 

Aranda has the reputation of having pos- 
sessed much information. He is said to 
have supplied Raynal with materials for his 
account of the Spanish settlements in his 
** History of the Indies but it may be ob* 
served that Ri^nal*s aocomnts have been 
accused of incorrectness by his Spanish trans- 
lator, who was himself a personal friend of 
Aranda. [Alkoimvar.] Thongb not a good 
writer, Aranda is said, even by his enemy 
Godoy, to have spoken with eloquence, and the 
energy of some of his measures produoed 
lasting and beneficial effects on hi.<? country ; 
but after all, in a gummary of his character it 
must be allow ed. as has been already remarked 
by a French writer in the " Biographic des 
Contemporains," who is copied by Muriel, 
that he was "neither a man of genius nor 
a great man," Tlw main feature of his 
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character was his strength of will. King 
l^harles UL once told him that he was aa 
obstinate as an Aragonese mule, to which 

he replied that he knew of one person still 
more obstinate, and on being asked to name 
him replied "his migesty," an anecdote 
which it appears tlie king was fond of relating, 
being glad perhaps of any other attribute 
than that of weakness. Bat Aranda does 
not in fact appear to have been rigidly obsti- 
nate: his history has several instances, besides 
the memorable one of the cession of Gibraltai-, 
in whieh he showed that he knew how to 
bend rsther than bmk. (Coxe, Memoin of 

the Kings of Spain of House of Bourbon, 

4to. edit iiL 276. 361. &c. &&; French 
translattoo of Coxe by Mnrid, vL 46. 60. fto.; 

Godoy, Mimoires du Prince de la Paix, tra- 
duits par d^Esmkmx^, i. 185. 241. &c ; Flas- 
san, Histoire de la Diphmatie FranfatM, vii. 
350. Sec. ; article by Fischer in Ersch und 
G ruber, AUgemeine Encyclopadie, v. ^4. &c.; 
Gonzalez, Caiso de I\iljlavian de las Provincial 
y Partidos de la Curotui de Costilla tn el Siglo 
XVI., Madrid, 1820, fol.) T. W. 

ARANDA DELL' SESSA, 1)'. an Italian 
monk, who lived in the latter part of the 
sizteoith oentiny, and is mentioned with com- 
mendation by Prietorius as a writer of ma- 
drigals. Ue published " Madrigali a Quattro 
Voei," Venice, 1571. This probably is the 
same collection that was reprinted at Helm- 
stiidt in 1619, with the addition of an Englisli 
madrigal by Thomas Weelkes. (Michael 
Pra;torio8, SyntcKpna Musicum.) R T. 

ARANDAS, GAS PAR, a Spanish sil- 
versmith of Tarragona, who distbguished 
himself by some works he executed for the 
cathedral of that place towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, (t'ean Hermudez, 
JJiceionariQ Historicot &;c.) R. N. W, 

ARANEA, FRA FRIDERICUS AB. 
[Balsi:, J. F.] 

AHA NTiUS,JU'LlUSC^SAR, ABAN- 
ZIO, or ARANZIDEr MAGOI, wasbom 

at Bologna abont the year 1530. Tic studied 
anatomy from an early age under ins uiicle 
Bartolomeus Maggius, and afterwards under 
Vesalius. lie received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy and surgery in tlie university 
of Bologna, in which, in 155fi, he w as ap- 

S minted professor of anatomy and medicine, 
e held the c^ce till near the time of his 
death in 15S9. 

Arantius, who is said to have been a man of 
remarkable energy io the stndy of anatomy, 
was among the most successful and eminent of 
the pupils of Vesalius; and his works, though 
smul, possess considerable interest They 
are : — 1 . " De Humano Foetu Opusculum," 
Rome (or Bologna), JS64, 8vo. An enlarged 
edition, enriched oy tho resnUs DtUbe dissec- 
tions of several pr^nant women, was published 
by Arantins's pnpil Laurentius Scholzius at 
Basle, 12mo. It is the edition com* 

^ monlj met with, and was reprinted at Venice 
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157 1, 4to., aod at other times aod places, 
<* De Tmnoribna seoandmn Loom affectos," 

Venice, 1581, 4to. 3. *' Observationum 
Anatomicarum Liber," Venice, 1587, 4to. ; 
prioted together with the book on tumours, 
and in several snhscijuent editious with both 
the precediug: the jnost common editiou is 
that of Basle, 1679. 4. " In Hippocratis 
Librum de Vulneribus Capitis Ck»niiientarius 
brevLs," Lyon, 1580, 8vo., and 1689, Wmo. ; 
collected from Amntius's lectures by his pupil 
Claudius Forralius. 5. " Consilium de 
TanMiriliits Artieolontm T No. 896 ia Sebol- 
ziiis's " Consiliorum Medichialium Liber." 
He appears also to have been engaged on a 
ooininentary on Hippocrates on ue diseases 
of -wometi at the time of his death. 

Arantius's work on the Foetus was one of 
the first of those in which the subject was 
described from actual observation. Much 
that it contaius was iu his time novel, and the 
whole is accurately and clearly written. He 
describes the change which the uterus under* 
goes in pregnancy into ft spongy, thick, 
laminated tissue, fit for holding in its walls 
the blood and vital spirits required for the 
Batritian of Ihe fistiis. He dispfroyes tihio 
existence of any bodies in the human ttterus 
at all similar to the cotyledons described by 
the ancients and some of his immediate 
pn dcri.^^^ors, who, finding them in certain 
animals, assigned them also to man. He 
describes with remarkable accuracy the 
origins and distribution of all the chief 
arteries and veins of the uterus, and their 
anastomoses, pointing out also their great 
enlargement in the pregnant state. Ue sup- 
poflM fiwt these Tesseb farm the placenta, or 
us he called it the jccur uteri, and that the 
ovum or seed shoots out arteries and veins 
into dM ioibstaiioe of the placenta, to draw 
noorishment from it for the ftrtus, a-s plants 
shoot their roots into the ground ; and that 
as the placenta draws its blood from the liver, 
80 do these roots their blood from it, "the liver 
of the uterus." He disproved tlie imagined com- 
munication between the f<ctal and the maternal 
▼essels by arguments which might be used 
even now against those who still hold the 
error ; and described accurately the general 
arrangement of the trunks of the umbilical 
Tessels andof their branehes in the suTwtanee 
of the placenta, and suggi sts some of the 

Eurposes served by the great length of the 
nman umbilical cord. He supposed that 
the umbilical arteries carry the purer and 
more spiritual blood to the foDtal heait for it» 
B«tritioii» aod the mnbUieal vein that for the 
nutrition of the liver; the brain he thought was 
formed from the seminal substance itself. In 
his account of the foetus he describes the 
amnion as continued fhun the skin over the 
cold and then around the fbetns ; the chorion, 
as passing from the peritoneum along the 
cord, and thence continued to the decidua. 
He opposed the received opinion of the 
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urachus being an open canal in the human 
fcBtus, and therefore denied the existence of 

an allantois : the oblitera^-d urnrhus he re- 
garded as only a ligament oi the bladder. 
He described -very aoeuratdy the position of 
the foetus, and the foramen ovale, ductus 
arteriosus, and ductus venosus. Of all these 
things Arantius's descriptions were the first or 
the best that up to his time had been written. 

Arantias's anatomical observations are mis- 
cellaneous'. It is liard to saj^ what lie really 
discovered, because some of the descriptions 
of his pradeeessors, like some of his own, are 
not sufficiently jh rfect to make it certain 
what they allude to. He first described (at 
least with any accuracy) the inferior horn of 
the lateral ventricles of the brain, tlie taenia 
semicircularis, and its connection with the 
fornix; the eattenaor proprius indksis, obtunt- 
tor extemns, coraco-brachialis, constrictor 
vaginte, and tensor fascisB latse, mtiscles; the 
OS orbiculare ; and the levator palpebrse supe- 
rioris, which he discovered when he was only 
eighteen years old. The little masses of 
fibrous tissue on the aortic and ]iu!iUMti n v 
valves, which are still called after him Cor- 
pora Arantii, had been previously described, 
though obscurely, by Vidus Vidius. The 
whole of Arantius's account of the muscles of 
the arm, the tongue, and the os hyoides, of 
thf tcmj>(!r;tl mu.scle and the recti abdominis, 
of the internal eaj", the eye and its muscles, 
is excellent and would alone prove his hig^ 
merit as a descriptive anatomist 

The chapter in the " Observationes " which 
relates to " the method in which the blood 
passes into the left ventricle of the heart" is 
very interesting ; for Arantins, independent, 
he says, of the o'l)servations of Ilealdus 
Columbus, had a distinct notion of the circu- 
lation of blood througli the lungs, ffis chief 
arguments for doubting, though he was not 
prepared altogether to rqject, the common 
opinion that the blood passed tluoui^ the 
septum of the ventricles, "were these: — 1. 
That the time from one diastole of the heart 
to another was too short for all the blood to 
traverse Uie solid, thick, and not perforated 
septum. 2. That if the thick venous blood 
could pass througli the septum from right to 
left, he could not see what prevented the thin- 
ner and more spirituous blood ftom passing 
from the left ventricle in the opposite direc- 
tion ; and that, if the blood could pass through 
the septum, what hmdered it fVom going 
through file vails of the right ventricle also? 
2. That if the greater part of the venous 
blood passed through the ventrioilar septam 
there appeared no use for so large an artery 
as the pulmonary, — an artery large enough 
to convey into the lungs all the blood which 
the right auricle pours into the veiUricLe. 4. 
That the sixe of the left auride, ftr surpassing 
that of the trachea, was sufficient to receive 

I and convey into the left ventricle, not only 
the air tnm the tndiea, but also the Uood 
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brought from the right ventricle by the pal- 
monary Tirina* Saek wtn Arantius's argu- 
ments fbt anspeeting a passage of blood from 
one Tentride to the other through the lungs ; 
and, imperfect as they are, they might have 
established the existence of that portion of 
Uie etreid«don ; Irat he wrote them tvther as 
hints for other observers than as proofs, and 
himself obscured them by sugg^ting that the 
office of part of the mitral valve is to prevent 
the air from passing from the left ventricle 
into the aorta before having acquired the 
fom of the vital qdiits, and that it is the 
office of the pulmonary veins to convey those 
spirits from the left ventricle to the lungs, as 
well as to esny Uood in die opposite direc- 
tion. 

Arantius deserves mention also for his 

improvements in surgery, in which one cati 
plainly see the advantages he derived from 
bis mmsually carefbl study of anatomy. He 
pointed out that herni^c. even of large size, 
might be produced by a dilatation, without 
any rupture, of the peritoneum — an import- 
ant faet which was afterwards, and for a long 
time, forgotten. He demonstrated the differ- 
ences of the veins affected in external and 
internal hsemorroids; and was particularly 
successful in the treatment of fistula by 
cutting the passages widely outwards. He 
discarded the knife and cautery, as well 
as ^e ligature, in ibe treatment of polypi 
of the nose, and invented the forceps and the 
operation now almoat always used. He says 
thttt he £ffBt pointed ont (he deftrmities of 
the arch of the pnbcs as a source of difficulty 
in childbirth; and Sprengel (Hist, de la 
Midecine, iiL 418.), on the authority of Crato 
a Kraftheim, states that Arantius introduced 
the CiBsarian operation into Italy, and prac- 
tised it with great success. But we doubt this 
statement of Crato ; for, after speaking of the 
deformities just mentioned, for which the 
CiTsarian operation is peculiarly adapted, and 
after dwelling on the responsibiliQr of the 
aeeoQchenr, who, when those defbnnities 
exist, h;»s to ■ L i : between deserthig bis 
patient and running the risk of bringing into 
the world a child whieh may die before it is 
baptized, Arantius says that in all such 
cases he "thought it better to take to an 
honourable fight .... than to incur such 
serious difficulties;" and he does not speak of 
the Cffisariaii operation, or reconiruend any 
otiier course to the young practitioners whom 
he addresses, although the observations in 
which this passage occtirs were written only 
a year VK'fore his death. (O. A. Bramhilla, 
Storia delle Sccperte . . . Jatti dagli Uomini 
Uhtglri /tofMmt; Arantina, WorU.) J. P. 
ARA'ROS. [Aristophanes.] 
AttA'TOK or AliATO'RE, a subdeacon 
of the Roman ehnrch, was born about the 
year 490. The place of his birth is not 
known, but the evidence, as brought together 
by Maazuchelli, leaires tiie qocabon between 
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Milan and Brescia. Eunodius, bishop of 
Pavia, states that Arator was left an orphan 
and adopted Lorenac^ bishop of Milan, 
who hrooght him np as his own son. In his 
early life he exercised the profession of a 
lawyer, and was deputy from Dalmatia to 
Theodorle, king of the Ostrogoths, in Italy. 
As a reward for the singular eloquence he 
displayed on this and other occasions Atha- 
laric, the successor of Thcodorie^ oonfmed 
upon him the post of " comes privatorum," 
or count of the domestics, and, according to 
Mazzuchelli, that also of count of the priTBte 
donations. This oooured about the year 
534. These and other honourable employ- 
ments he renounced in order to enter the 
church, of which he became a subdeacon in 
544. Some elass him amongst the first Bene- 
dictine monks ; some place him in the list 
of cardinals ; and Lancetti, on the authority 
of Lotichios and tiie strength of the eT^enoe 
brought forward by IVfazzuchelli, has inserted 
him among the poets laureate. His death is 
variously stated to have taken plaee in the 
years HUCt and 560. 

He is stated to have early exercised him- 
self tm a poet. After his adoption of the 
ecclesiastical profession he wrote a poem, in 
two books, called " HistoricD Apostolica;," 
which he addressed in the first place to the 
Abbot Florianus, and afterwards to Pope 
Vigilius, accompanied by two elegiac epistles. 
In 544 his work was publicly read several 
times in the church of San Pietro a' Viucoli, 
and reeeived with great applause. It is con- 
jectured that he may have been created poet 
laureate on this occasion, but Lancetti con- 
fesses that he cannot find any notice of this 
circnmstance in the lives of the popes. His 
verses are considered to be superior to those 
of contemporary poets. The Venerable Bede 
selected many of his allegories, and used 
them in his commentaries on the Acts of the 
Apostles. An edition of this poem is men- 
tioned in the catalogue of the Barbenni 
library as printed at Milan in 1469, 8to. 
This has been since discovered to be a 
typographical error, the date being 1569. 
The fixit edition is supposed to hare been 
printed about 1496. The work was printed 
again by Aldus at Venice in 1502, in vol. 2 
of " A Collection of the Antient Christian 
Poets ; " at Strassburg in 1507, 8vo. ; Leipzig, 
l.)ir>, 4to., and several times subsequently. 
The latest and most approved edition is that 
by H. J. Arntsenius, Zutphen, 1769, 8vo. 
It is also Inserted in the collections of Gal- 
landius and La Bigne. Fabricius, in his 
"Bibliotheca L at ina," promised to give a 
complete edition <rf the worlcs of Arator iW>m 
a manuscript at Cambridge, but this promise 
he never carried into effect In addition to 
the title " Historice Apostolica?" this work 
has also been called " Sacra Poesis," and 
" Actus Apofitolorum Ueroicis Versibus red- 
dtti.** An cfutle in ele|^ Terse, addreised 
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by Arator to Parthonias, in wluch be rc- 
commcudii his history to him in order that it 
might be printed in France under his (Par- 
theuiiis's) saperintendence, was printed for 
the firtt time in ttie Paris edition 1575. 

Another work hy him in ninmiscript, en- 
titled " De Oblatione et Recitatione Versaoni," 
is mentioned in Labbe, ** Nova BibL Bfat** 
th. i. Some ascribe to him a poetical dcs- 
criptiuD of the four eTangelists, but this is 
most probably the same work as his history. 
(Argcllati, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Mediola- 
nensium, i. 62. ; Tirabos<;hi, Storia deUa Lei- 
ieratura Italiana, iiL 67 — 69. ; Mazzachelli, 
ScriUori (Pltalia; Lancetti, Memorle intorno 
ai Pocti Laureati (I83^)f 70 — 73.; Adehmj?, 
Supplement to J5dwr, ABgmemes Gi U hrUm 
Ztfxieon.) J. W. J. 

ARATUS Chparoi) of Sictom; the mm 
of CTinias, was bom at Sicyon in the Pclo- 

Knnesus, D.C. 271. Sicyon, originally a 
irie aristocracy, had been ftr some time 
andcr the government f f tyrants, as arbitrary 
rulers were called by the Greeks. Clinias 
in conjunction with Timocleides enjoyed this 
dignity, but he and his colleague had been 
elected to the office, and therefore they could 
hardly be called tyrants in the Greek sense 
of the term. On the death of Timocleides, 
Abantidas put Clinias to death, and either 
murdered or exiled many of his friends. 
Aratns, who at this time was seyen years of 
age, was saved by a sister of Abaittiaaa» who 
was married to a brotlier of Clinias, and fae 
was secretly conveyed to Argos. 

Aratos was bronght up at Argos in the 
manly disciplin* i ('the paljrstra, which gave 
him that bodily strength which qualified him 
for his fiitm« enterprises. ui eoane of 
time Abantidaswas murdered, and succeeded 
by his father Paseas. I'aseas was murdered 
by Nicoeles, who made himself master of 
Sicyon. Four months after the accession of 
Nicoeles to power, Aratus, who was now ap- 
proaching manhood, formed the bold design 
of liberating his native city, which he com- 
mimicated to his fellow exiles. Nicoeles, 
who suspected his object, had spies at Argos, 
bat AratdSi though busy with his preparations, 
decdTed the spies by affecting to be engaged 
about his pleasures. He set out witli hi.s 
band from Argos to Sicyon by night This 
adventure as told by Pnitarefa is lUl of in> 
terest. By means of laf^lr r? which they 
took with them Aratus and hi$ party scaled 
the walls and got into the city. Nicoeles 
escaped by secret passages, and the citizens 
joyfully received their liberator (b.c. 251). 
Not a single person lost his lUia or was 
wounded in this revolution. Near six hun- 
dred exiles were restored to their country ; 
but their return was attended with great 
difficulties. The emigrants took possession 
or attempted to take poasession of their 
jiroperfv , ^^^lich was now in the hands of 
others, and great disorders resulted. The 
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city also was threatened by Antigonus Gona- 
tas, king of Macedonia. In these difficulties 
Aratus adopted the expedient of attaching 
Sicyon, though a Doric state, to the Achean 
eottfedeney, though the Adueans had nerer 
been disthiruished in the old history of 
Greece^ and even then composed an insigni- 
ficant body. He was also wded by the 
friendship of Ptolemy, king of Egypt. .Ara- 
tus was a good judge of pictures, and the 
reputation of the Sicyonian school, in which 
Paniphilus had taught and Apelles had Stu- 
died, wait btiil high. Aratus had already 
sent Ptolemy some of the best specimens dT 
Sicyonian art ; and he now took the resolu- 
tion of paying him a visit for the purpose of 
procuring money to settle the disputes be- 
tween the exiles and thoiie who had been in 
possession of their property. After a hasar- 
dou.s voyage Aratus reached Egypt. He 
obtained from Ptolemy a hundred and fifty 
talents, fbrty of which he todc back with 
him. Thrnip-b cntm=;tr.l by the Sicyonians 
with absolute poM'ers lor settling the disputes, 
he associated fifteen persons with himsdf tO 
aid him in this diffictUt business, which waa 
finally adjusted to the satisfaction of all 
parties. The exiles honoured him with a 
bronze statue and an inscription : the inscrip- 
tion is preserved by Plutarch. The Ptuleiay 
whom Aratns visited is probably Energetes, 
who succeeded his ftther Fhiladelphus, 
B. c. 247. 

In the year b. c. 245, Aratus Mas elected 
strate^os or general of the Adueans for the 
first tune. He invaded Loeris on the north 

side of the Corinthian Gulf and ravaged Caly- 
donia, but he came too late to aid the Bojo- 
tians in the battle fimght near Chsravuea, in 
which they were defeated by the ^T^tolians 
with great loss. Aratus was again elected 
strategos B. c. 243, in which year he suc- 
ceeded in taking by surprise the Aeroeorin- 
thus or citadel of Corinth, which was held by 
a Macedonian garrison of Antigonns, and 
was considered the key of the Peloponnesus. 
TTie particulars of this bold escalade are told 
by Plutarch in his usiuil dil^'use and agree- 
able way. Aratus easily persuaded the Co- 
rinthians to join the AdMSM confederation, 
and he restored to them the keys of the gates, 
which they had never had since the time of 
Philip, the iUhcr of Alexander the Great 
Lechneum, one of the port.*? of Corinth, was 
soon reduced. Megans, Trtezen, and £pi- 
daurus joined the confederation. Aratus 
also invaded Attica and plunden d Salanus ; 
but he judiciously liberated without ransom 
the Athenian freemen whom he took pri- 
soners in this expedition, and thus prepared 
the way for Ae Atilouans to rerolt from the 
!Macedoni ins. The alliance with Ptolemy 
was strengthened hy giving him, nominally at 
least, the dixeetimi of the war by land and 
by .sea. The laws of the confederatioTi did not 
allow the same person to be elected general 
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cftener than every other year, hut Aratus 
even -when ont of office possessed great iu- 
flnenoe in puhlio sflUrB, Ibr lihe Ackuaxa 
saw, says Plutarch, " that he valued neither 
weaUb, nor reputation, nor the friendship of 
khigt, nor Hm interests of his native city, 
more tliaa the pnwpertlj cf the Aohiean 
body." 

The next design of Aratus was on Argos, 
wliich he wished to liberate and thus to make 
some return to the citizens for the hospitality 
which he had exj)erii'nced amou;^ thorn. 
Argoe iras now under the yoke of Aristoma- 
cbns, a ernel tyrwit The attempt of Anttua 
fallfd, and in ii short time after Aristomachus 
was murdered by some slaves. But Aristip- 
pus stepped into bis place, a still more cruel 
tyrant, of whose suspicious habits Phitarch 
has left a singular description. Aratus did 
not give op uSa designs on Ai^ ; and he 
made several unsuccessftil attempts against 
the tyraut's power. A battle was fought in 
Argolis against Aristippus, and the victory, 
which seemed certain, was lost, either through 
the excess of caution or the cowardice, as 
his t'nemles said, of Aratus. Still he main- 
tained his influence, and strengthened it bjr 
bringing over ClemisB to the oonftdenttion 
and celebrating there the Neniean games. 
Aristippus was finally detcated, and lost his 
life; hat Argoe iras still in the hands of 
tyrants, Agia.s and the younger Aristomachus, 
as Plutarch calls hiui. About b. c. 232, 
Lysiades (or Lydiadas), tyrant of Megalo- 
polis, resigned his power, in emulation of the 
example of Aratus, and al&o through fear of 
bis designs. Mej^lopoUs joined the con- 
federation and Lysiades was elected general, 
an office which he twice filled afterwards. 
He and Aratus soon became jealous of one 
another. Lysiades subsequently fell in battle 
against the Laeedsmoiiians. 

Plutarch has recorded an occasion on which 
Aratus showed his firmness and prudence. 
The restless iBtdians werv on the borders 
of Megaris, and the Achieans were eager to 
attack them, especially iu> Agis IV., king of 
Sparta, was there with a force to aid them 
and strongly urged a battle. Aratus patiently 
bore all the imputations of cowardice which 
were heaped upon htm, and resolved to adhere 
to his plan, lie allowed the marauders to 
enter the Peloponnesus and to seize Pellene. 
Then, says Plutarch, Aratus was no longer 
the same, nor would he wait for all his forces 
to assemble. With sneb troops as he bad he 
fell on the jEtolians in the midst of their 
plundering and killed seven hundred of them. 
Plutarch has apparently placed this event 
out of the chronological order in his life of 
Aratus, a thing by no means uncommon with 
him. 

The accession of Argos to the Achfcan 
league appears to have followed soon after 
Lysiades had resigned hui power. Aratus, 
it is said, persoadbed the younger Azistoma* 
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chus to bring over Argos to the confederation, 
and to imitate the example of Lysiades. 
The date of this erent seems to be somewhat 

donbtfuL 

Antigonus Gonatas had died in b. c. 240, 
and was succeeded by his son Demetrius II. 
Thr> Achseans united with the iEtolians 
ugiunst Demetrius, and did them good service 
in their wars with the Macedonian king. 
Demetrius died according to Polybius after a 
reign of ten years, about the time of the 
Komans first passing into lUyricura. His 
death was favourable to the designs of Aratus, 
and led to the resignation of their power by 
the tyrants of the Peloponnesus. Lysiades, 
however, as Polybius observes, resigned his 
tyranny in the hfetime <rf Demetrius. De- 
metrius was succeeded by Antigonus Doson, 
who, though the guardian of his nephew 
Philip, assumed the royal power. About 
B. c. 227, Diogenes, the Macedonian governor, 
surrendered the Piraeus, Muuychia, Salamis, 
and Suniimi to the Athenians for fifty 
talents, of which Aratus contributed twenty 
himself. This snccess was followed by 
the adhesion of iEgina, Ilermione, and the 
largest part of Arcadia to the confederation. 
The Maoedonians were too bni7 with doniet- 
tie affairs to attempt for the present to check 
theproj^ress of Aiatus. 

Iiras in the course of a ftw yean, chiefly 
through the exertions of Aratus, the Achaean 
confederation attained a consistency and ac- 
quired a strength which enabled it to assume 
an important position in Greece. The object 
of Aratus was to destroy the Macedonian in- 
fluence in Southern Greece by getting rid of 
the tyrants whom the policy of the Macedo- 
nians had established in the cities as the best 
means of retaining their influence. The 
object was well conoetred, and, as we may 
judge firom the resnlti, JucUciously executed. 
Aratus does not appear to have had the talents 
of a great general ; but he must have been 
a consummate pofitioiao. He had to unite 
many scattered and discorrlrmt dements, to 
oppose the power of the Macedonians under 
Antigoans Gonatas and under Antigonus 
Doson ; and his difficulties wei-e increased by 
the character of the uEtolians, who some- 
times joined the Achttons and sometimes 
were against them. 

In u. c. 226, a war broke out between the 
Achseans and Sparta. Aristomaclraa, tite 
late tyfant of Argoe, was then the general of 
the cdhfederation : Gleomenes III., king of 
Sparta, commanded the Lacedaemonians, and 
he had the support of Ptolemy Euergetes. 
Aratus, who was opposed to Ae war, bad suiB* 
cient influence to prevent the Acha^ans from 
engaging with Cleomeues near Pailantium in 
Arcadia. In the following year Aratus was 
chosen general. He lost the battle of Ly- 
cajum against Cleomenes, but his usual good 
fortune attended him in a sudden attoick on 
Mantineia, tbieu in aUiance with Cleomenes : 
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he took tlte ^tj and threw into it a garrison. 
Aratos was agidn defeated by Cieonieaes 
near Megalopolis, and Lysiades lost his life 
here. The Achsans accused Aratus of be- 
traying Lysiades, bat it ii no means cer- 
tain that his cautions measures were not the 
best, and Lytiiades lost his life by iimpnideutly 
fdUamog up a sbght advantage obtained 
over the enemy. The Achceaos under Ara- 
tas lost a third great battle at a place called 
HccatombiTon in the territory of Dymic. 
Aratus was severely censured by the Acha'an 
congress for his eondnet at Megalopolis, 
and the next timr that he vas re-eU-oted 
strategoe, he refused to act The affairs of 
tiie AchsBaas -were now ia a Tery dangeroas 
position. Cleomcncs had pffected his great re- 
volution in Sparta, 'which had made him nn- 
eontroUed commander of the Spartan forces, 
and the Achseans -were no match for the 
vigour of this reforming king, who recovered 
Mantineia, Argos, and many other cities 
of the Peloponnesus, and got poaseaaion of 
Corinth -with the exception of the Aero- 
corinthus. It seems that there was personal 
dislike between Aratus and Cleomenes, and 
Aratna may hare ctmsidered Cleomenes quite 
as danpcrous to the confederation as their old 
Macedonian enemies. Aratus was now elected 
fltratggoe in a ooogrew at Sicyon, which was 
not well attended. Cleomenes, who was in 
Corinth, renewed the claims which he had 
already made to be put at the head of the 
confederation. Aratus eluded all his pro- 
posals, on which Cleomenes invaded the ter- 
ritory of Sicyon and blockaded the city for 
three months, during which time Plutarch 
represents Aratus as deliberating whether he 
should give up the Acrocorinthus to Antigo- 
nus Doflon* who fnm willing to aid the con- 
fbderation on those terms, out on no others. 
Aratus made his way out of Sicyon to attend 
a congress at .^pom, in wliich it was re- 
folded to eaU in &a,^gomu, and to aurrender 
to him the Acrocorinthus. 

Antigonus advanced to the Isthmus with a 
large force, and was Joined hy Axatus (b. c 
224). Cleomenes, who was in possession of 
the Acropolis of Corinth, retired to Argos, 
hearing that a counter-revolution was in pro- 
gress were ; Aratus and Antigonus advanced 
towards Argos, and Cleomenes fell back on 
Mantineia. The Acropolis of Corinth now 
surrendered to Antigonus, and the cities 
which had been detached from the Achttan 
league again joined it. A TNIacedonian gover- 
nor was placed in Orchomenus. Mantineia 
was taken by the Aehieains with the aa- 
pistance of Antigonus : the chief persons 
were put to death, others were sold, and 
the women and ehildrai were made daves. 
The place wa.*? piven up to Argos, and its 
name was changed into AntiguQciu. Anti- 
gonus was now in eflFect the director of 
the AchfPan confederation, and that inde- 
pendence for which Aratus had been strug- 
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gling was at an end. Cleomenes in the 
mean time phmdered Megalopofis, hat in 

B.C. 222, he was defeated by Antigonus at 
Sellasia, in a decisive battle at which 
Aratus was present Antigonus advanced 
u|X)n Sparta, which he entered, but his con- 
duct was marked by moderation. Cleomenes 
fled to Egypt, where he died ; and Antigo- 
nus shortly after returning to Macedonia 
died also, b. c. 221. He recomjnended his 
nephew Philip V., who succeeded him, lobe 
guided by the advice of Aratus. 

The death of Antigbniu was the signal 
for iicM (listurhanccs. The restless .Ta<<- 
lians despised the Achseans, who had shown 
that they eoold <mly protect themaelves 
under the arms of the Macedonians. The 
iEtx)Uans entered the Peloponnesus and 
ravaged Patno and Dynua on tbdr way to 
Messenia. Aratus, who was chosen strate- 
gos to succeed Timoxenns, was so eager to 
meet the invaders that he anticipated the 
commencement of his year of office by five 
days, and led the Achseans against the 
.^tolians. But he was defeated at Caphyse, 
B. c. 22U, and failed alto^ther in checking 
the ravages of the iEtolians. Aratos was 
charged with misconduct in the congress of 
the Achseans, but he successflilly defended 
himself against his enemies and retained 
his former influence. The Achseans had 
again recourse to the Macedonians, and Philip 
was invited to come to thear assistance. 
Thus a Macedor^inn king was again at the 
head of the cuotcderation, and its affairs 
were condncted hy hb orders nndw the 
advice of Aratus. For some time matters 
went on prosperously, and the young king 
and Aratus acted in concert At last Apelles, 
Megalseus, and otlier courtiers of Philip coH' 
trived to prejudioedw king against Aratus, 
and his alienation from his former Mend was 
shown by the election of Eperatos to the office 
of general of the Achnans (b,c. S18), though 
Eperatus was incompetent and an enemy 
to Aratus. This election was followed by 
disorder in the public affairs, the eanse of 
wliich Philip had discrimination enough to 
see, and he was reconciled to Aratus. The 
war was still continued against the ^tolians, 
and with more advantage to the .Achseans. 
Finally (b. c. 217) jwace was made between 
the Achtcans and j-Etolians on the terms 
of each retaining what they then held. 
Philip, who saw that the Romans were fUlly 
occupie<l hy the war with Hannibal, was 
desirous to take advantage of tliis opportunity 
of annoying tliem. 

The natural bad character of Philip, 
says Plutarch, now began to show itself. 
His debanchery of the wife of the yomiger 
Aratus wa.s an indication of his character ; 
and otlier things followed. There were dis- 
turbances in Messenia, and Philip, who went 
there, contrived to excite the two factions 
against one another, which resulted in the 
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massacre of tliose who were in power and 
near two hundred other men by the opposite 
party. Aratns, wlio came after the affior was 
over, sliowefl that he was much displeased. 
Ue still retained inflaence enough to induce 
Philip to forego his dengn of taking pos- 
session of the strong post of It home, which, 
added to the Acrocorintiius, was then con- 
sidered as equivalent to having the command 
of the Peloponnesus. Aratus refused to 
join Philip in an expedition into Epims, 
fearing that his own character would suffer 
any awociation with such an unprin- 
eipled man. Philip again came to the 
Peloponnesus after his unsuccessful naval 
war&re against the Romans, and renewed 
his dengns on Hessenia, whidi he rayaged. 
Aratus now withdrew altogether from all com- 
munion with Philip : he felt both bis domestic 
wrongs and those of his coontiy t Imt he 
was powerless. Philip wished to get rid of 
him, and, as he feared to do it openly, he ac- 
eomplisbed his end by causing a slow poison 
to be administered to him. Such is the story 
of Poly bins and Plutarch ; but tales of slow 
poisons are suspicious evidence. His disease 
was acoomiwmed with a spitting of blood. He 
di«d at JEginm b. c 913, while he held the 
office of strategos for the seventeenth time. 
It was at first intended to buiy him at 
JRgmmy hot the ffieyonianf prevailed on the 
A ch;rans to surrender the body to them. It 
was interred in a conspicuous place in the 
city, which was called the Arateum to the 
time of Plutarch, and is also mentioned by 
Pausanias. The Sicyonians honoured Aratus 
as the founder and liberator of their state. 
Two annual festivals In his honour were Insti- 
tuted, one to commemorate the day on which 
be released the tStj from the tyrant, and 
the other to commemorate the day of his 
birth. As late as the time of Plutarch, in 
the second century of our ajra, a few trifling 
ceremonies were still observed at Sicyon. 

Aratns left memoirs ('Tiro/ti'^/uiTa) of his 
life. Polybius informs us that he commenced 
his own history where the work of Aratus 
ended, about B.c. SSO. He speaks in favour- 
able terms of the perspicuity and veracity of 
tlicse memoirs. They were the chief ma- 
terials for Plutarch's amusing life of Aratus ; 
but it was no part of Plutarph'p plan to pre- ; 
sent a clear and continuous narrative of the 
operations of Aratns, nor would it now be an 
easy task to write a critical life of Aratus 
with our present materials. The order of 
the events cannot always be clearly ascer- 
tained, and their connection is consequently 
obscured. 

Aratus held the office of strategos or gene- 
ral of the Achssan confederation seventeen 
timet. Htt first year of ofllce was B.c. } 
and if he was strategos in n. c. 213, the year 
of his death, he might have held it every 
other year, pursuant to the Lnr as above stated, 
fittt as B.C. 217 appears to hare been the 
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last year of his generalship, he must have 
been chosen ofteuer than every other year. 
Aratns was precisely in that position whidi 
renders a just estimate of a man's cha- 
racter difficult. He rose from a private 
station to great political power, and he at« 
tempted a g^eat object, in which he was only 
partially successfuL Envy and jealouiiy were 
ready to put the worst construction on his 
actions, but his long career and the position 
which he maintained to the last prove his 
great abilities, and show that he enjoyed the 
general confidence. Notwithstanding his fre- 
quent flulnm in the field, his resources in 
difficulties and his character for integrity 
maintained him in the popular opinion. He 
may not have been a great general, and he 
was perhaps over raiitimrs ; but he had often 
no regular troops on which he cou^d depend, 
and in the war with Cleomenes he had to 
oppose the best soldiers in Greece. The im- 
putations on his personal courage are proved 
to be unfounded by the whole course of his 
adventurous career; and if on the eve of an 
action he betrayed any uneaiiiness, he is not 
the only instance of a man of courage whose 
nervous excitement has been mistaken for fear. 
Polybius (iv. 8.) in his sketch of his ehBTftCter 
admits that in some cases Aratus was d< f '< i > : : t 
in courage ; and he adds s<Mne curious remarlcs 
on the dmerent eonduot of the same man in dif- 
ferent circumstances. His treatment of the 
people of Mantineia has been defended by I'o- 
lybius, who writes as lus apologist (ii. 56. &c.) 
against the misrepresentations of Phylarchus. 
The execution of Aristomachus, the tyrant of 
Argos, brought much odium on Aratns (Plu- 
tarch, Aratus, i. 44.) ; but if Polybius tells 
the truth, Aristomachus was a traitor to the 
Achaean cause and deserved his fate. Poly- 
bius calls Aratus the founder of the Achiean 
confederation, which Philopcemen, he adds, 
confirmed, and T-yeortas (tlie father of Poly- 
bius) and those who acted with him, main- 
taxoed. (Plutarch, AralttSf CSeomenat ; 
Polybius, i I ii, iv. v. &c. There is an 
unfavourable sketch of the character of 
Aratus in Schlosser's Umvertei-Hislorkhe 
Uebersicht, vol. ii. pt. 1.) G, L. 

ARA'TUS C'A^oi) of Sicyon, the 
younger, was a son of Aratus the foimder of 
the Achfpfin confederation. After the de- 
feat of the Acha^ans at Hecatomb^on, the 
younger Aratus was sent to Antigonus Dosmi 
to treat about the terms on which the Mace- 
donian king would help the Achroans. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Aratus and others who 
accompanied him went as hostages to Anti- 
gonus. Aratus was strategos or graeral of 
the Achaeans in the year b. c. 219. His ad- 
ministration was feeble and unsuccessfuL 
nutaitdi (Antb»t c. 54.) tells a strange story 
of Aratus being deprived of his reason by 
drugs administered by the command of King 
FhiUp; and he adds that his conduct in con- 
sequence of this diseased state of his mind 
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1>eetti»e so extreTagant, that his early death 

could not be considered a oalaiiilty, but a 
release from misery. The descendants of the 
dder Anitiu existed at t>icy<)a and Pellene 
till the time of Plutarch, or the second cen- 
tury of our uera. (Folybius, ii. 51., iv. 37. 60.) 

G. L. 

ARA'TUS CAparos) of Soli in Cilicia, 
(afterwards Pompeiopolis, according to an- 
other account of Tarsus) is the author of two 
extant astronomical poems, the ^aMfdfifya, or 
Phsenomena, and the Aio<nintuij or Prognos- 
tica. He is, after Autolycus, the second 
Greek writer on astronomical subjects. 
Nothing is known of him worth citing, 
except that he was of tlie Stoic si'ct, a hearer 
of jOionysius Ueracleotcs ; that his profession 
was mMicine $ and that he paased Us days 
at the court of Anti^onus Gonatas, son of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, by the invitation of 
that prince. Antigonos began his reign 
B. c. 276, and this is th>^ nnly mode of fixin;^ 
the time at which Araius lived. It is not 
known where he died, or -when; but Pom- 
ponius Mela says his tomb was at Soli. The 
** Phtenomena " of Aratos consists of nothing 
but a description of the collocation of the 
stars, and their apparent motions, risings, and 
settings ; it is ft tMd book on tiie doctrine of 
the sphere in elegant verse, remarkable as 
being the oldest treatise of the kind. It does 
not well represent the stale of the heaTena in 
any one place, or rA nny one time ; and may, 
as Delambre remarks, have been iuspired by 
an incorrect globe, and not by a view of the 
stars themselves. Cicero calls Aratns a man 
ignorant of astronomy. His work is said 
to have been drawn up, at the request of 
Antigonns, Snm the older prose writings 
of Eudoxns on ^e same subject, now lost 
The fifth line is menu)rable as luivinf: been 
quoted by St. Paul ^also a Ciliciau*) in his 
address to the Athenians (Acts xriL 28.)« 

The "Propnaostiea" of Aratns (an imitation 
of liesiod, and partly imitated by Virgil) con- 
sists ofastronomieal predictions w the weather, 
and descriptions of its effects upon aninuds. 
There is uu judicial astrology in either work, 
nor is there any account of the inoon*^ orbit, 
though the period of nineteen yean ia mai- 

tioned. 

These poems have had many commen- 
tators and translators } Petavins gives a list 
of thirty-six of the former, to which Fa- 

bricius adds a few more ; Grotius says there 
are nearly fifty : among them are the names of 
AtistsJKhns^tMinnias, and Eratosthenes. Bnt 
only two of the commentaries have come 
down to us ; one attributed to Acliiiies 
Tatius [AcJiiu.ES Tatids], the other to 
llipparchus [ Hipp vncntTH]. Of this last, as 
concerns the biography of Aratus, \vc have 
Oidy to say that it frequently cites Aratus 
and his predecessor Eudoxus together, and 

• Some of tha nuniucripu support the reading 
** cert.-tin also of OUT own pOMl.** 
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proves that the former imitated the latter 
very closely in some parts, and altered for 
the worse in others. But the commentary 
is not that of a disciple, bnt of a eritic and of 

a Justly severe one. Both commentaries are 
printed in the Uranologion of Petavius. 
As to the translators, Prisman and Firmlciis 
(according to Grotius) say that Julius Ctesar 
had attempted a translation : there are three 
of whom remains are left, the first by Cicero 
in his youth, the two others by Germanicus 
CiBsar and Festus Avienus. JNIany of the edi- 
tions give these versions ; Grotius completed 
what was lost in that of Cicero, and from this 
Pingre published a French translation (with 
one of Manilius, Paris, 1786). There are 
several lives of Aratus left, all anonymous ; 
one is printed PetSTins (Dratn^vfj.) and 
three more by Buhle in liis' edition. 

Aratus is said (mostly in the notices of 
him in Suidas and Eudocut) to have left 
many other works, hymns, elegies, epigrams, 
epistles, works on medicine, commentaries on 
Homer, &c. A list of these is given by 
Fabricius, Bihlioth. Greec. iv, 107. 

There are many editions of Aratus, of 
which we only mention the most remarkable. 
The earliest print seems to he the translation 
of Germanicus, appended to Manitius (Bo- 
logna, 1474). The most recent edition of 
the translation of Germanicus is by Orelli, 
Zilrich, 1831 ; the text has been improved. 
The Latin translations were printed together 
by G. Valla, Venice, 1488, 4to. The earliest 
Greek is that printed by Aldus, Venice, 1499, 
fol. with Julius Firmicus, Manilius, and the 
versions of Aratus, and also the Greek scholia. 
The scholia are attributed to Theon in some 
of the manuscripts, followed by the editors ; 
but Grotitis, followed by Fabricius, contends 
that they must be the work of .several, as 
there are both repetitions and contiadictions. 
But tiiere are seholia which are not the ema- 
mon ones (in Buhle, vol. i.), which are also 
attributed to Theon. Phil. Jitlelauchthon 
printed the Greek with Latin, Wittenberg, 
1521 (?). The edition of Morel, Paris, 
1 4to. with two title pages (if we are not 
to call them two different works published in 
the same year) contains, under the first, the 
Greek of Aratus, the scholia, and the com- 
mentary of Leoniius ; under the second, the 
Latin versions, and the ''Astronomicon" of 
Hyginns. The edition of Grotius (1600, 4to.) 
headed "Syntagma Arateorum," contains the 
Greek, the versions, and valuable notes, with 
copper plates of the oonsteilations, copied 
from some old manuscript. Dr. Fell's edition 
(Oxford, 1672), "editio perquam nitida et 
castigata" (I'uhric ius), has the Greek and 
the scholia. liuhle's edition (in two vols., 
Leipzig, Svo., 17^3 and IHol), commenced by 
M. G. -Miiller, contains every tiling. There 
are also editions of J. H. Voss, Heidelberg, 
1824, 8vo., with an excellent German poetical 
transfaition j of Bnttnum, Berlin, Sto. t 
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and of Bekker, Berlin, 1828, 8vo. The 
" Prognostica " ^ere edited l)y Th. Foster, 
London, 1813, 8vo., wiili notes. (Pctaviuii, 
Uranologion ; Fabricius, Biblioth. Greeca, vol. 
ir. i GrotiiUy etLciUs Belambre, Aatron. 

ARATTJO D'AZEYE'DO, ANTO'NIo! 
afterwards Ck>uat da Barca, was bom at 
Ponte de Lima, aieeordmigf to Constaneio 
in tlu' " Blo^raphle Univcrselle," in May, 
1752 ; according to Mendo Trigoso, a better 
snthority, on tibe 14tli of May, 1751. He 
belonged to a family ^bich was of noble 
origin, but not ia good circuiiistuiices. At 
the age of eleven he was sent to Oporto, and 
placed under the care of bis uncle IJrigadier 
Aulonio Luis Pereira Pinto, -who was equally 
conspicuous for learning and good nature, 
and under whom he became a proficient in 
Ae French, Italian, and English langiiages, 
while at the same time he studied Latin, 
and also, under Professor Lany, the lauguafe 
ud literature of Greece. He attended the 
lectures on philosophy at Coimbra for one 
year, but withoutjuatriculating. Leaving the 
nniverritf at the end of that time, he re- 
turned to Oporto, where he pursued his 
studies in history, mathematics, and his 
IkTOurite science, natural history, with such 
diligence, that for several years lie devoted a 
part of the night to reading, though obliged 
to keep the practice secret from his uncle, 
-who bad prohibited it £Fom aaziet|j!^ for his 
health. In 1779, about the same tmie ^t 
the Royal Academy of Sciences was founded 
by the Duke de Lafoeas, at Lisbon, Araujo 
assisted the Archbishop of Bra^ in founding 
at Ponte de Lima an " Economical Society of 
Friends of the Public Good." Araujo took 
an active share in a project to render the 
river Lima navigable, and another for the 
planting of mulberry trees on a large scale, 
vith a -view of introducing die caltnre end 
manufacture of silk ; and his correspondence 
on these subjects with Correa de Serra was the 
means of introducing him to the notice of the 
foondenoftheAoademytirho placed him ewrlj 
on the list of members. This drcumstance 
encouraged Araujo, who was now beginning 
to think senonsly what course of life he should 
adopt, to eedc his foi^e in Ushon, where 
the Duke de Lafoens, who was delighted 
with his talents, introduced him to the Queen 
DoDBft Maria, and in 1787 he was named 
ambassador of Portugal to the Hague. 

His presence at his post does not seem to 
have been conadered of ur^nt necessity, for 
he spent two years after his appointment at 
Lisbon, in the study of diplomacy; and when 
in 1789 he left Portugal, his first visit was to 
England, to make him^ felf acquainted with 
arts and Tnannfoctnres. In England," says 
his Portuguese biographer IVIondo Trigoso, 
" nine months passed away with the rapidity 
of nine daya.** He spent every Sunday after> 
noon alternately in the houee of Sir JoBeph 
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Banks and Lord North, and improved his 
knowledge of politics by listening to Pitt, 
Fox, and Dr. Price. He kept a minute 
journal of what he heard and saw, ^rticu- 
larly of what related to manufoctures and 
commerce. From London he went to Paris, 
where the constituent assembly was at that 
time in the midst of its momentous proceed- 
ings, and heeame acquainted with Neckband 
Bailly, Lavoisier and Fonrcroy, Delille and 
Marmontel. After this he repaired to his 
post, but fresh from London and Paris, he 
found a residence at the Ilagtie intolerably 
dull: he attempted to enliven it by em- 
ploying himself in collecting a library, by 
commencing a Portuguese translation of the 
odes of Horace, and by assembling around 
him a select society of literary men, of French 
emigrants and of hi* countrymen. Among 
others he gsTe an invttatioo, wUch was an 
act of courage no less than of generosity, 
to the most eminent Portuguese poet of bus 
time, Framdsco Ifanoel do naeeimento, who 
having escaped from tlie Inquisition in Lisbon 
was then living in poverty at Paris. Araujo 
recdived him mto his house, and settled on 
him a pension ; but the poet disliked the 
Hague as much as the ambassador did, was 
fond of his independence, and after a few 
disputes with Araujo, not only wrote but 
printed some epigrams on the new translation 
of Horace, and returned to Paris. His patron 
was generoos enough to continue the pension, 
and take no fhrtbw notice of the epigrams 
than by refinuning Ikom pnUtshing hie trans- 
lation. 

Araujo was now snmmooed firomlHeratnre 

to politics. T!tp l^7:aniards, who under the 
management of iiodoy had nushly engaged 
in a contest with the French republic, in 
which Portugal had assisted them, insisted, 
when, after £be conclusion of the treaty of 
Basel with France, in 1795, they declared 
war on Great Britain, that Portugal should 
follow them in. their change of politics. To 
avoid the dangers with which it was menaced, 
Portogal submitted, and Arau|o was sent to 
Paris to negotiate a peace with FHtnce. He 
arrived there in the summer of 1707, and in 
the month of August, on the 10th according 
to Constaneio, tiie 17th aoeording to Mendo 
Trigoso, or the 20th according to S lir , 11 nn ! 
Martens, he signed a treaty with Cliarks La- 
croix, the foreign minister of the French 
Directory, by Avhich peace was granted to 
Portugal, on what were, on the whole, ad- 
vantageoos terms. Constaneio says that 
Araujo encountered no serious obstacles in his 
negotiation, Mendo Trigoso speaks of in- 
trigues and difficulties, and Schoell affirms 
that Araigo took advantage of the want of 
money, wmeh was folt by the nujority of the 
executive directory, who wished to effect the 
revolution of the 18th Fructidor. That re- 
YoluSion pnt out of the way Baih^-Bbrbois, 
who was opposed to ths n^gotiationi^ and 
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the French legislative body ratified the treaty 
on the 12th of September; hot the court of 
Li.sbou lU'laycd its consent, the F.nglisli miii- 
i«try having declared that it would consider 
its ratificatum as aa act of hoetUHy, and an 
English squadron having entered the Taj^is 
and taken possession of Fort St. Julian. The 
evidence of fhe cootianed raceess of the 
French, afforded by the treaty of Campo 
Formio, at length determined the Portu- 
gaese to risk the displeasure of the British 
gOM Tvmont, and the ratification -vrai? i?igiicd 
ou liie ist of December, at Lisbon, more than 
a month previous to which the Directory, in- 
dignant at the delay, had cancelled the treaty, 
and ordered Araujo to quit the territory of 
the republic. He had still, however, remained 
-without molestation in Paris} and on receiv- 
ing the ratification, and -wi^ it ft large sum 
in diamonds, he was imprudent onongh to 
allow it to be said in public that the French 
nttificttdon -waa certain, as the director Bamui 
and two of his colleagties had agreed to pro- 
cure it lor a stipulated sum. So luauy reports 
of the same kind had recently been in circa- 
Irition. tliat the Directors tlionght proper to 
allii m their innooence by aii act of severity ; 
and under the pretence that Araujo had for- 
feited his diplomatic character by remaining 
in Paris after being ordered to depart, he was 
Pent on the 31st of December, 1707, to prison 
in the Temple, He remained there some 
nontlis, and nnoh was and of bringing him 
to trial, but he -was finally set at liberty, and 
returned unmolested to the Hague. It ap- i 
pears that he had only been empowered to | 
act by the Prince Regent of Portugal and 
two of his cabinet, Seabra de Syiva and the 
Duke de Lafocns, without the consent or 
knowledge of the foreign minister Pinto ; and 
at the same time that he was suffering the 
punishment of his imprudence at Paris, it 
was proposed in the cabinet of Liaboa to 
hring him to trial for Viegtl condnot. The 
prince i i - it 'il not venture openly to avow 
that Araujo had acted by his command, but 
he bestowed en him a "conunenda,** or be* 
ncficc conferred on knights of the military 
orders, Avhich much improved his fortune. 

Araujo now obtained permisri^m to leave 
the Hague and travel in Germany, where he 
visited Hamburg, Weimar, Dre4>deu, Frei- 
burg, and Berlin ; studied mineralogy, botany, 
diemistry, and the German language ; and 
made the acquaintance of Klopstock, Wie- 
land, Coethe, ITerder, 8<hiller, Kotzebue, 
Werner the mineralogist, Klaproth the che- 
miat, and Willdenow. He is mentioned at 
the time in i^ach's " AstTotiomical Corre- 
spondence," with admiration for his exten- 
SiTe knowledge of EngUsh, French, and 
German literature. From Berlin b(> re- 
turned to Portugal, from which he had now 
been absent more than ten years, and was 
entrusted with a mission to effect a peace 
with Bonaparte, then first consul i but on ar- 



riving for that purpose at L'Orien^ on board 
a Portuguese frigate, he was reflised even 
permission to huid. Bonapirtehad previously 
declared that the Portuguese should pay 
with tears of blood fbr tM iasnlts they had 
offered the French republic. On hi.s re- 
turn to Portugal, Araigo foimd that his old 
SDtagonist Pinto had, by the use of die same 
memis as himself, sheer bribery, obtained a 
treaty of peace, but a most disgraceful one, 
from Spain, which was signed on the 6th of 
June, 1801, at Badai ^z. nnd was followed by 
another between France and Portugal, signed 
at Madrid on the S9th of September. Alter 
the peace of Am ens, Araiyo was named 
Portuguese ministt r at St. Petersburg, from 
which he was recalled in 1803 to the cabinet 
of Lisbon as secretary of state; and on the 
deatih of the Cotmt de YiUaverde in 1806, he 
was appointed his provisional successor in two 
departments of the ministry which he had 
held, so dmt in But Araigo was at tibe head 
of the Portuguese cabinet. 

In this situation he occupied himself in 
promoting the internal improvements of the 
ronntry, in imprfn :: :;r tlie navigation of the 
Tagus and Lima, ]Kitronising the iutruduc- 
tion of the glass, paper, cotton, and wool ma- 
nufactures, and various other measures of 
the same character, which, in more peaceful 
times, miglit have attached honour to his 
name. He procured a decree tor the forma- 
tion of a eoflection of booksi, moddta of ma- 
chines, &c. for the royal chamber of com- 
merce, and became director of the school of 
engraving, which Bartolozzi, at his recom- 
mendation, was invited over from London to 
superintend. He patronised Brotero, the 
Portuguese botanist, in the publication of his 
" Phytographia Lusitana ; " in returi^ for 
which Brotero bestowed on a new genus of 
plants the name Araujia. He appeared, in 
the meanwhile, to have totally lost sight of 
tiie dangers which impended over Portugal 
from the ambition of Spain and the still 
more dangerous and reckless ambition of 
France, bi 1806, TaUeyrand threatened Lord 
Lauderdale, in the negotiations then carry- 
ing oo, that if peace was not agreed upon, 
the French army, then at BayoiBne, should 
iunnediately march for the conquest of Por- 
tugal. The news had no soon reached Mr. 
Fox, who was then on his death-bed, than 
orders were despatched to Lord St. Vincent 
to sail for the Tagus, an English army at 
ten thousand men intended for Sicily was 
countermanded, with the view of ohiuimng 
its destination for Portngal, and the En- 
glish embassy at Lisbon had orders to make 
offers to the Portuguese government of un- 
limited pecuniary aid. Araujo insbted tfiat 
the apprehensions of the F,nglish govern- 
ment were merely the effect of a panic terror, 
and positively rejected both its military and 
pecuniary assistance, on the ground that it 
would compronuse the neutrality of Portugal. 
K 2 
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Sonza, count de Funchal, the Portuguese 
ambassador at London, states tliat he did not 
dare to ask aaythixig from tlie Briti»h go- 
Temraent for fear being disavowed by 
the ministry at home. A mere accident led 
to Fuuchal's obtaining permission from Can- 
rung fbr the Portuguese to close their ports 
ag:ninst the English if it should be neces- 
sary ; and this permission, vhich he at once 
sent off to Lbboa, arrived there about 
t-wo days before, on the 12th of August, 
Araujo was shocked by the sudden aud im- 
perious demand of RayucTal, the French, 
and Campo- Alange, the Spanish, ambassador, 
to close his ports against the English, seize all 
of that nation then in Portugal, and declare 
war against it in twenty days. He delayed 
the oraer to elose the ports till Ibnr English 
convoys had sailed \vitli all the BritisVi sub- 
jects who chose to leave the kingdom, and 
then availed himself of the permission the 
English cabinet had given. Aranjo sup- 
posed that by this compliance with the 
orders of Napoleon the danger vas averted ; 
and it is even said that he, one of whose 
offices was that of miuister of war, was ab- 
solutely unaware that a French invading 
army had entered Portugal till the 26th 
of HoTemiber, when it w9b dose upon 
Lisbon. It was to Lord Strangford, the 
English ambassador, that the jPortugoese 
court was then fandebted fbr the news ni 
liouuparte's- declaration, that the house of 
Bragunza had ceased to reigOf on which the 
resolution was taken to sail tor BrasiL The 
public indignation was so strong again.st i 
Araujo, that he was obliged to embark ; 
under cover of night on board of the squa- 
dron, which a fortunate change of wind en- 
ablc4 to leave the Tagus on the 29th, just in 
time to escape the advanced guard of the 
Frenchf which entered Lisbon at nine o'clock 
on the IbUowing morning. But far this 
change of wind, the Portuguese fleet as well 
as the capital might have Mien into the 
power of ue Frendh, while neitho* one nor 
the other would hare been in any danger from 
such a force as that then under the command 
of Jnnot, the French iiiTader, had there heoi 
tibe most ordinary preparation for defence. 

Araujo took with him to Brazil his uai- 
neralogical collection, which had been ar- 
rai^ged by Werner, and a printing apparatus, 
which he had recently imported nom Loo- 
don. Incredible as it may appear, there was 
at the time of bis arrival no other printing 
apparatns in Rio Jaaeirow H« had now 
ample time to occupy himself in the quiet 
pursuits of science, as the unpopularity 
whidi attended the disooTery of his inca- 
pacity for active gt^vernment, compelled the 
prince regent to dismiss him from liis 
offices, though he was still retained as a 
member of the council of state. His fa- 
vourite study was chemistry, which he pur- 
sued with soeh tiieGesB as to he aUe to 
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I establish a new manufactory of porcelain, 
and found a scliool of chemistry and phar- 
macy, which had been much need^ in 
BrasiL He introdnced the enltiTation of 
tea into the royal botanic garden of Alagoa 
de Freitas, and cultivated in his own be- 
tween twelve and fimrteen hundred plants, 
of which he commenced a catalogue under 
the title of Hortus Araujensis." He in- 
troduced a machine for sawing wood, and 
importf'rl from England a Scotcli alembic, 
winch, wilh his improvements, is now in 
general use in the sugar-works of Brazil. 
The whole of this time, however, he felt 
deeply that he was under disgrace, and, in 
the year 1810, he addressed to the prince 
regent a paper in which he defended him- 
self against the Count de Linharoi and other 
calumniators, who accused him of having 
acted as minister, not only with weakness 
but witfi treacherv. In reply he received 
from the regent a letter of approbation, con- 
cluding with his promotion to the graiid 
cross of the order of Christ. The day in 
which he recei%'ed it, the 17th of March, 
1810, he considered, according to Mendo 
Trigoso, the happiest of his life. Four years 
after, in 1814, he was named to the vacant 
ministry of Bfsime and the colonies, and 
in 181.5, created Count da Barca. On the 
death of the Marquis de A^^piiar, in January, 
1817, he was entmsled wHh all the tiiree 
secretaryships of state, or, in other words, he- 
came not only the prime but the sole mi- 
nister. He died at Rio Janeiro on the 21st 
of June, 1817, and was buried at the chiurch 
of St. Francisco de Paula in that city. 

Aa a minister in BrasU Araujo repaired, 
in some small degree the errors he had com- 
mitted in Portugal, and he became popular 
from the afTability of his manners ; but it 
is evident from the whole course of his his- 
tory, that he was eminently unqualified to 
direct the affairs of a luition in times of 
difficulty. Even as a diplomatist, the re- 
putation which he acquired fbr procuring 
from the revolutionary government of France, 
a tr^y £ivourable for Portugal, was lost by 
his imprudence in allowing the means ot 
sncce^'^ t'> become known, and so destroying 
it As a minister of public instruction, he 
might probably have been of moeh use to 
Portug^ in more tranquil times. 

Araujo had a taste for poetry, and as- 
pired to tlie honours of a poet. During 
his residence at the Ha^e, he had com- 
menced two tragedies, which he completed 
at Brazil, but neither of which, so far as we 
are aware, has yet heea published. It in 
singular that in both cases he should have 
chosen subjects which had !>een so suc- 
cessfully treated before him by Portuguese 
poets, that his works must necessarily sug- 
gest a comparison with the three finest 
tragedies in the national drama. The first 
of them was on lom de Castro^ the sul^jeet 
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of the master-pieces of Fcrroira and Gomes ; ' 
the second on Osmia, a story already 
dramotifled by Donna Catherina <k> Sousa. 
In 1 conversation at the Hagne vrith his 
friund Don Jose Maria de Sousa, since be- 
eome well known from his magnificent 
edition of the Lusiad, Araujo disputed the 
upiiiiuu of Sousa, that it "was impossible, in 
ft poetical translation, to preserve both the 
spirit and the form of the ori^;iiialt and 
a few days after presented him with a ver- 
sion which he had employed himself in 
making, of Drydeu's " Ode on St. Cecilia's i 
Day." into PortngaeM. In this trattslation, | 
a I iiFi n of which Is pivcn in Bouterwck's 
" History of Portuguese Poetry," there is the 
•ante nmnlier of TeFws, and the same dis- 
position of rhyTncs as in the original ; and if 
we decline to admit the opinion of the Por- 
toguese eritieVt that it has equal fire and 
elegance, it must still he owned that Araujo 
has succeeded wondcTfuUy well in a very 
dillicnit nndertaking. This translation, as 
well as some others by Araujo, of different 
poems of Gray, including his Elegy, was 
published in a small volume at Hamburg, 
in 1799, by De Sousa. The most inte- 
resting essay in prose, by Araujo, was a 
defence of Canioens afrainst the censtires 
of bis French translator ioharpe, who had j 
only rendered Urn from one language into ! 
the other, by the help of an interllneary : 
version, and was therefore ill- qualified to j 
discern the beantics of the original in I 
point of style. This essay was read be- 
fore the Portuguese Academy of .Sciences. 
(Hendo Trigoso, Elogio Hittm-ico in Ills- 
toria e Memorias da Acndcmia Rt(tl dus 
Sciencias de LIs/hki, tomo viii. part 2. 15 — 
4(i. ; article bv Constancio in Biographic 
Univcrscllr, edit, of \SV\, ii. 142—146.; 
Sou/a. count de Funchal, As Quatro Coin- 
cidi'iicias de DateUf and Arai^o, Representa- 
fdo, both in O Campeao Portvguez, i. 1 5 1. &c., 
268. &c. ; Lniz Gon^alves dm Sanctos, Me- 
moriajt para servir a HtHeria do JReino de 
Braxil^ ii, 104» 129.) T. W. 

ARAUJO, FRANCISCO DE CORREA 
jy. [Aracxo, Fk.\S(-isco de Correa d',] 

ARAUJO, PE DRO DE, a Spanish sculp- 
tor, who, afker the death of Hamqne Cardon | 
in 1700, was appointed sculptor to the King 
of Spain in his stead, with the salary of one , 
hundred dncats per annum. (Cean Hermudcz, 
Diccionario Historico, ^<r.) R. N. W. 

ARAUXO or ARAUJO, FRANCISCO 
DB CORRE A D\ a Spanish Dominican 
friar, descended from a noble and ancient 
^miiy, was first the organist of St. Salvador, 
at 65eville, then a professor in the university 
of Salamanca, and finaUj bishop of Segovia. 
He died in 1668. He was tte anthor of 
several theoretical works on mu.'iic, which 
are preserved in the royal library at Lisbon. 
(Forkel, litleniur der MMtik,') E. T. 

A'RBACES (*Ap0dbai«) was the founder of 
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the Median kingdom, according to the account 
of Ctesias, which is preserved by Diodorus. 
The account is that Sardanapalus, the king 
of Assyria, had reduced hi.*? euijure to the 
greatest weakness by his effeminate luxury. 
The troops which guarded his capital, BKaua 
(Nineveh), were composed of detachment! 
from the different provinces, and were re- 
viewed ev«y year. The contingent sent 
firom Media was commanded by Arbaces, and 
that from Babylonia by Belesys, a Chaidajuu 
priest skilled in the prophetic art. This 
man predicted to his friend Arbaces that he 
▼as destined to rale over the whole empire 
of Sardaiiajxdus; and Arbaces, in his turn, 
promised Belesys that, on the fulfihnent of 
his prediction, he-wonid giTe him the satrapy 
of Babylon. Other leaders of the .Assyrian 
forces were drawn into the conspiracy, which 
ended, after a sharp struggle, m the defeat 
and self-murder of Sardanapalus, and the 
accession of Arbaces to the throne of Assyria. 
[Belests ; Sardanapaxits.] He fixed the 
seat of empire at Ecbatana, where he reltirned 
for twenty-eight years, having the fame of 
wisdom and moderation. 'I he following is a 
list of his successors, with the lengths a.-isijcrud 
to their reigns by Diodorus : Mandauces lilty 
years, Sosarmus thirty, Artycas fifty, Ar- 
bianes twenty-two, Artoius forty, Artynes 
twenty-two, Astibaras forty, Aspadas or As- 
tyages thirty-five. Hence the whole dura- 
tion of the Median empire would be three 
hundred and aeyenteen yean; and thus 
reckoning backwards from the overthrow of 
Astyages by Cyrus, in 559 B.a,we get 876 
u. c. as the date of the accession of Aroaces. 

The difficulties which beset this account, 
especially when compared yith that of Hero- 
dotus, are noticed, for the sake of avoid- 
ing repetition, in subsequent artick's. The 
most probable sohition of those difficulties 
which has been yet proposed is that by Hee- 
ren, who supposes that the kingdoms founded 
by Arbaces and by Deioces were distinct from 
each other, that each of the two dynasties 
reigned over a different part of Asia, and 
tiiat the two were united under Astyages. 
(Diodorus, ii. 2 J— " l/) 1>. S. 

A'RBACES ( Ap/9<unjf), the satrap of 
Media, was one of the four generals of the 
army with which Artaxerxes 11. opposed the 
attack of his brother Cyrus (b. c.401). (Xeno- 
phon, AtiahdM's, i. 7. § 12., vii. A. jiS.) P, S. 

ARB.CTHION. ' [AunETioN.] 

ARBASI'A, CE SARE, an Italian painter 
of Saluzzo in Piedmont of Um end of the six- 
teenth century. He was a punter of great 
ability, and one of the founders or first mem- 
bers of the academy of St. Luke at Rome, 
and one of the first instructors in it. He 
painted some excellent -worlcs at Malaga and 
Cordova in frceco and in oil. For a j)icture 
of the Incarnation, and some other works in 
the cathedral of lAdaga, he was paid tlweo 
thonsBiid ducats. At Cordova, ui 1588, be 
a 3 
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painted in fresco the martyrs of that place in 
nnctaaiy <if the oathednJ. Arbasia went 
to Spain about 1579, and pp)bably left that 
coantry nine years afterward; with Federigo 
Zucchero, his former maMer, and with him 
went to Rome, whk-li mar account for his 
being connected with the foundation of the 
academy of St. Luke: Federigo Zucchero 
was its first president* Lanzi mentions only 
two of Arbasia's works in Italy,— the ceiling 
of the church of the Benedictines at Savif.'iliano 
and some frescoes in the town hall of Saluzzo. 
In 1601 lie was granted a pension by his 
government. lie died in 1^14, and, as Ber- 
madez seems to think, in Spain. This date 
of his death b leaned from a drawing of 
Arbasia by Don Juan de Alfaro. Palomino's 
account of this painter is incorrect in nearly 
every fact (Cean Bernuidez, Diccionario 
MiatorkOf &c,i Lansi, StoriaFittonca, ^-c.) 

R N W 

ARBAUD DE PORCHHTRES, FRAnI 
COIS D*, was bom at Saint Maximin in 
Provence some years before the end of the 
sixteenth century. He was sent by his 
parents for education to Paris, where be be- 
came the pupil and fHend of the poet Mai- 
herbe, who at his death in 1028 bequeathed 
him one half of his library. It has been 
said that D^Arbavd was rewarded by Henry 
IV. with a pension of fourteen hundred 
livres for a sonnet on the eyes of Gabrielle 
d'Esti^es, but Mazaogues, who is the prin- 
cipal authority for the facts of his life, treats 
the whole story as apocryphal, and the 
** Biographie Universclle," which credits it, 
assigns both the sonnet and the pension to 
Langier de Porcheres, a contemporary of 
D'Arbaud, a fellow-poet and fellow-acade- 
mician, who from' the resemblance in their 
names has often been confounded with him. 
The appellation of Porcheres was taken by 
both from the village Porcbdres near Forcal> 
quicr, which belonged in part to each, and the 
form of name here adopted seems the cor- 
rect one, though they are often called by dif- 
ferent aaihon Porcberes d' Arbaod, PorehireB 
Lankier, &c. During a part of the regrency of 
Manede Medicis, which lasted from IfilOtill 
1614, D'Arbaud heldtlie singular ofhcial post 
of " Superintendent of the Nocturnal Plea- , 
sores" of the court, which is said by Papon to 
haTebeen at that tima averybonoarablc office. 
He afterwards experienced a want of court 
favour, but finally, through the influence of 
his friend the Abbe Boisrobert, obtained from 
Cardinal Riohelien a pension of six hundred 
livres and the nomination to a place in tbe 
French Academy, established in Ifi.Tj, of 
which he was one of the first members. We 
are told, however, that he tnbsequently left 
Paris dissatisfied with the court in general 
and the cardinal in particular, whom Saint 
Evremond in his comedy of the ^Academi- 
cian" represents him as perpetually Mauiiug, 
that he retired to Burgundy, married there, 
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and died " in a great mediocrity of fortune 
in tiie year 1640." 

Tn poetry D'Arbaud was a close imitator 
of his friend Malherbe. It is said by Papon 
that his verses are " infinitely superior to 
those of the Proven(;al poets who had f>re- 
ceded him." His published works are ; — 1. 
" Paraphrase des Pseaumes graduels," at the 
end of which are " Poesies sur divers Sujets," 
Parts, 1633, 8vo. ; and 2. "Les Pseaumes 
de la Penitence de David, trad ulfs en Fran* 
9ois," Grenoble, 1651, 12mo. It may be ob- 
served ihat his brother Jean d'Arbaml is dso 
stated to have {luhlished a translation of the 
Psalms at Grenoble, in 1651: the publication 
may possibly have bem a joint one, in whidi 
Jean inserted some of the compositions of 
his deceased brother. The poets of that 
time were much in the habit cfcnercising 
their talents on the Psalms. Some occasioned 
poems by D'Arbaud on public events, "the 
Siege of Rocelle," &c., will be found, in con- 
junction with those of other poets, in the con- 
temporary collections entitled "Les Muses 
ralliees," "Le Pamasse Royal," and "Le 
Cabinet des Moses." His best extant pieces 
are an ode to Louis XHI. and onetoCiu^dinal 
Richelieu in return for his pension. Tie had 
written a poem on the '* Magdalen," which, 
to judge from the praises given it by Bacan, 
must have been the best of his works, but it 
was never printed and appears to be lost 

(Pellisson and D'Olivet, JStsfoire de tAett^ 
dt'Tiiie Frav^m'xe feontaininn: a letter by Ma- 
zaugues, president of the parliament of Aix], 
edit, of 1743, i. 239—242.; Papon, Ilinioin: 
(jcnerale de Provence, iv. 754. &c,) T. W. 

ARBAUD, JEAN D\ brother of Fran- 
9ois d'Arband, was also a poet, but had less 
talent than Fran9oi8. His only work of 
length was a translation of the Psalms, pub- 
lished at (irenoble in 1651, and reprinted at 
Marseille in 1684. Some remarks with re- 
gard to it ooenr in the artiele on Francois. 
XTf99(ait^^M^g(«'6^d»Ptoimee, iv. 755.) 

T. W. 

ARBELLE8, ANDRF IV. [Axntvi 

i>'AnnELT,T;s.] 

ARBK TIO, ARBE'TION, ARBI'TION, 
or ARBiETHION, ('ApjSerW, 'A^tvfwi', or 
* hpBiiQltK'v), a distinguished Roman pcneral, 
held the consulship with LolHanus in x. d. 
355, during the reign of the Emperor Con- 
stantius. Ammianus Marcellinus says, in his 
usual extravagant style, that Arbetio was a 
dangerous intriguer : that like a snake which 
suddenly darts on the passenger from its 
hole, he made his way from the rank of a com- 
mon soldier to the highest military olTiees ; 
and that without any provocation he polluted 
his conscience through an insatiable desire 
of mischief. On his accession to the consul- 
ship, Arbetio was magister equitum. This 
conmilate is distin^ished by two laws 
important in ecclesiastical historv-, hut to 
which Arbetio seems to have contributed 
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leas than the emperor. The first law was, 
that no Boatt should many his surterwiD- 

law, nor a woman her brother-in-law, and 
that the children of such a marriage should 
be considered bastards ; the second law was, 
that the suits of bisliops should he brought 
before a tribunal composed of bishops, and 
not before the ordinary courts of justice. A 
short time after entering on his conwlahip, 
Arbetio took the field against the Alemanni 
liCiitit-nses, who lived probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present town of Linz on the 
Danube, and who had invaded tii&i part of 
Rha;tia which was adjacent to tlie Lacus 
Brigwitinus or the Lake of Constance. The 
emperor stopped at Coria, noir CSnir, the 
capital of Graubiindten, and Arbetio ad- 
vanced upon the Alemanni, by whom he was 
beaten in a first engagement In a second 
he obtained a complete virtory, -which, how- 
ever, he principally owed to the skill and 
courage of three tribuni militum, Seniauchos, 
Cappo, and of Arintlia?us, who became the 
first Roman general in the reign of \ alens. 
Silvanus, a Roman general, but a Frank by 
origin, hAviug excited the jealounr of Arbe- 
tio, Arbetio contrived his rival's appoint- 
ment to the command in Gaul, hoping that 
he should find an opportunity of ruining him 
during his absence. For this purpose he 
produced several letters, whicli had the sig- 
nature of Silvanos, hut the contents were 
^TgeA hy Arbetio, who had erased the 
original Avords and substituted others which 
were calculated to compromise Silvanus and 
some of his friends as trahon to die emperor. 
When Constantius saw the letters, he ordered 
those friends of Silvanus to be arrested, 
and summoned him to justify himself. Rut 
Arbetio contrived that the imperial com- 
mand should be takeu to Gaul by one Apo- 
demus, his instrument, who did not deliver 
his message, but began by confiscating the 
estates of Silvanus in Gaul. On these pro- 
ceedings Silvanus thought himself lost, 
and chose the only wsj^ of saving himself 
fiom min-^opeD rebeDiOD. Tins was wlnt 
Arbetio desired and expected. Silvanus 
assumed the imperial title at Ck>loffn^ and 
bis fbroes were so eoonderaUe that ursictnua, 
who commanded the troops of Constantius 
that were employed against the rebel, went to 
Cologne under the pretext of an interview with 
Silvantjs,and of joining his party. Silvanus, 
was surprised and murdered by an armed 
band belonging to Ursicinus in the church 
of St. Sevcriii, where his tomb still remains. 
This happened most probably in the month 
of August, 355. In 897 the Comes Verissi- 
mus and one Dorus accused Arbetio of a 
conspiracy against the emperor. The guilt 
of Arbetio is not quite evident, although it 
seems that there was sufficient ground to 
aeense him. However, he eoodiieted himself 
with so much cunning that the accusation 
resulted in nothing. Dorus disappearedt and 
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Verissimus remained silent When Ursi- 
cinus was charged with not having prevented 

the fall of Amida in M^ sopotamia, which had 
been taken by Sapor, ti At kiug uf Farthia, in 
35'j, Arbetio was 003 of lus judges, and 
Ursicinus was dismissed from his post In 
301 Arbetio commuu led against the Par- 
thians, and in the same year Constantius 
sent him against Julian, who advanced into 
Illyria at the head of a rebellious :irmy. 
After the death of Constantius and the 
accession of Julian in 361, Arbetio was 
appointed by Julian member of a commis- 
sion which was to inquire Into the conduct 
of several of the ministers and courtiers 
of the late emperor Constantans. At tke 
head of the commission was Sallustius, the 
prsefect of the east but Arhetio's influence 
seems to have prevailed over that of the pre- 
sident as well as the other nif m^ t rs. The 
commission, which sat at Chalcedou, acted with 
great severity. After this Arbetio retired 
from public life. But during the reliellion 
of Procopius against the emperor Valens, 
in 365, his name appears again. Procopius 
tried to persuade Arbetio to join his party, but 
he declined the proposition, and the rebel in 
revenge ordered the house of Arbetio to be 
burned and his wealth to be pondered. In- 
Ihriated by this insult, Arbetio, who was then 
an old man, listened to the proposal of ^'ak'ns, 
who wished to have him in his camp for the 
purpose of employing him in inducing the 
rebels to leave their Icider, a business for 
which he thought Aibetio well fitted. Ar- 
betio showed that with his bad qualities he 
possessed some good ones, and that his love 
of intrigue was not the result of timidity. 
He showed his grey hairs to the troops of 
the rebel Procopius who were inclined to 
defection ; he cuiled them his children and 
companions in arms, and exhorted them to 
leave the rebel and to fight once more under 
their old commander for their lawful em- 
peror. I pou tliis Gomoarius, one of the 
principal generals of Procopius, forsook his 
master, and went over to the emperor. Am- 
mianus Marcellinufi and Eunai)iii8 both say 
that Arbetio was then an old man. The 
events of the last years of Arbetio and the 
year of his death are unknown. ( Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xiv. 11., xv. 2. 4, 5. 8., xvi. 4. 
6, 7., XX. 2., xxL ISif xxvi 9. ; Zosimos, 
iv. 1 — 10. ; Socrates, u. c 34. ; Eunapius, p. 
73. ed. Bonn.) W. P. 

ARBITER, P£TE<yinnS. [Pmo- 
Nivs Abbiter.] 

ARBLAY, MADAME D'. [Burney.] 
A'RBOGAST, ARBOGA'STES, ('A/))3o- 
ydarns,) was a Frank who entered the Roman 
service and commanded with great success 
against the Germans, especially the Alemanni, 
and in Macedonia, and Thessaly, during the 
reign of Gratian. This emperor, affcer having 
lost a battle against the rebel BTaximus, fled 
into the Proviucia Lugdunensis in Gaul, 
m 4 
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wkere he ^^as put to death by Andragathius, 
tiMOommander of the cavalry of Maximus, in 
A. D. SS-^. The successors of Gratum were 
Theodosius in the eastern empke, and Valou- 
tinian IL in the western empire, which wasdis- 
putt'd by Maxinms, vho assumed the purple, 
and advauoid upon Italy. Valentinian, a young 
man without experience, being unable to stop 
the progress of Mayimos, who had passed the 
Alps, fled to Thessaloniea (a. d. 887), and 
implored the assistantx' of Theodosius, who 
immediately took the field against Maximus. 
He sent Arhogast, who was then ma^^ster 
milituni, af^uinst Victor, the son of Maximus, 
on whom his feither had conferred the dignity 
of Ciesar and the prreniorship of Ganl. 
Arhogast defeated lum, and Victor lost his 
life in the contest, the consequencu of which 
was that the anthority of Valentinian was re- 
established in a great part of GauL Andra- 

Stbins, who then commanded the fleet of 
aximus in the Ionian Sea, hearing of Arbo- 
pist's victory, in a fit of despair drowned 
hjjiiself in the sea. In tlie following year, 
A. D. 388, Maximus was defeated near Aqui- 
k'ia by Theodosius, and put to death with 
the reluctant consent of Theodosius. Valen- 
tinian now felt that Arbogast Avas no less 
dangerous than Maximos. Arbogast con- 
tinued to command the Roman annyin Oant 
His eminent military talents and his general 
character won the affections of the soldiers, 
who gradually ceased to obey Valentinian, 
and became ready instruments in tlie hands 
of their leader. The authority of Arbogast 
was not confined to the army : he nsnrped 
the civil administration, and conferred the 
principal offices upon his adherents. Valen- 
tinian visited Ganl and took up his resi- 
dence at Vienna (Vienne in Dauphine), but 
he soon felt that he was little better than the 
prisoner of Arbogast At last the unfor- 
tunate emperor saw that he must either ab- 
dicate or resort to bold measures. Hc sum- 
moned Arbogast before him, and gave him a 
paper by wUch he was dismissed from his 
employments. . Arbogast impudently ex- 
claimed, *' Thou hast not given me my au- 
thority and thou canst not take it from mc 
and tearing the paper in pieces he threw it 
contemptuously at the foot of the imperial 
throne. Roused by indignation, Valentinian 
spnmg from his seat, and snatching a sword 
from one of the guards, was going to attack 
his general, but the guards interfered, and 
after a vseieBS struggle, the emperor desisted 
firora violence. A few days after (l.'iih of 
May, 392) Valentinian was found dead in 
his room, and Arbogast and his adherents 
gave it out that the emperor had hanged 
himself. [Valentinian.] The general opi- 
nion, however, was that Valentinian had been 
murdered by order of Arbogast ; and this 
opinion prevailed at ^e court of Theodoeins, 
whom Arbogast tried in vain to convince that 
Valentinian died a natural death. Theodosius, 
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however, did not yet venture to declare war 
against Arlx^gast. Ue dismissed Arbogast*8 
ambassadors with the usual presents, but se- 
cretly organised a numerous army to be ready 
for the contest Although possessed of llie 
imperial power, Arbogast seems to have seen 
danger in the imperial name. lie seated on 
the throne the rhetorician Eugenius, a learned 
man, who had been his private secretary, 
and who then held the important office of 
maglster ofBciorum. To induce Theodosius 
to recognise Eugenius as emperor was the 
principal commission of Arbogast's ambas- 
sadors at ConstantinoQjie, but, as already 
stated, they did not succeed, and their nego- 
ciations were principally chedEed by the 
revengeful intrigues of Galla, the wife of 
Theodosius, and the sister of Valentiniaa. 

The contest between Arbogast and Theo- 
dosius began in a. d. 394. The army of 
Theodosius, reinforced by a strong body of 
Huns, Alani, Iberians, and Goths, advanced 
from Pannonia towards the north-eastern 
part of Itivly. The army of Eugenius, or 
rather of Arbogast, consisted of the Rimiaii 
legions in Gaul, of a strong body of Romans 
raised in Italy by Flavian, once the com- 
mander of the pnctorians of Valentinian, and 
an auziUary body of Germans, principallr 
Franlcs, whose support Arbogast owed to his 
great influence over all the Teutonic tribes 
which were then hovering on the frontiers of 
Chral and Italy. Arbogast led his army 
towards the Julian Alps a.s far as the river 
Frigidus, now the Wippach, and after having 
ordered Flavian to tiutify the Alpine passes, 
and put the Emperor Eugenius in his rear, he 
waitedfor Theodosius. The first lieutenant 
of Theodoains was Stilicho ; Gainas and Ala- 
ric commanded the Goths, and Bacurius the 
Iberians. The engagement took place on the 
6th nt I »r t ember, a. d. 394. On the first 
day Theodosius made a fruitless attack on 
the troops of Flavian, who defended the 
passes through which Theodosius was obliged 
to descend into Italy : ten thousand of the sol- 
diers of Theodosius, and Bacurius, the leader 
of the Iberians, fell. Stilicho and Timasius, 
who was likewise a general of Theodoeins, 
advised him to retreat ; bat in the night Ae 
emperor dreamed that he saw the apostles 
John and Philip riding on horseback at the 
head of his axmy, and he resolved to make 
a fresh attack. Theodosius was aided by 
treason and defection among the commanders 
of his opponent, several of whom deserted 
the ranks of ,\rbogast, and went over to 
Theodosius. The army of Eugeniu.s was 
routed after an obstinate struggle in which 
Arbogast was successful, till a thunder storm 
burst from the Alps and drove showers of 
dust and hail in the faces of his soldiers. 
Eugenius was made prisoner and pot to death. 
Arbogast Hed into the mountains, and after 
having wandered about during two days 
threw himself on his sword. (Zosimus, L iv. 
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pp. 243. 266. 275. &c, 278. ."^c, 282. &c., 
M. Oxford, 1679 ; Philoetorgins, xi. p. 
484 — 18f). ed. Valesius ; Jornandes, p. 55. 
cd. Liodenbrog. Theophanes, p. 60, 61. 
ed. Paris, ealls AriM^t, ArteAoadtu, and 
says that he "was a native of Galatia, both of 
which are mistakes. Claudian, in III. Com. 
HemrUt r. 96. &c., IV. Com, Hmorii, v. 
72. &c. Claudian's description of the battle 
ou the Frigidos is a tasteless exaggeration, 
and lie surpanes the linuts even of poetic 
licence.) W. P. 

ARBOGAST, LOUIS FRANCOIS AN- 
TOINE, bom at Motzig in Alsace, in 1759. 
He was first professor of mathematics in the 
school of artillery at Strassbarg, afterwards 
rector of the university in the same city, and 
he died pro&ssOT of mathematics in the 
central scdoqI of the Bis-Rhin department, 
at Strassburg, April 8. 1803. He had pre- 
viously represented that department in the 
legislatiTe asBemUy and the national con- 
vention, but even m that capacity, he took 
no part in politics, and confined himself to 
legisktiTe measures connected with science, 
or -w ith education and the committee of public 
instruction, of which last he was one of the 
chief promoters. {Biogr. Um», the only 
anthority Me know of.) 

In 178i), he presented to the Academy of 
Sciences an " Essai sur de nouveaux prin- 
cipes de Calcnl Differentiel et Integral, inde- 
peudant de la theorie des infiniments petits, 
et de celle des limites." This essay was never 
published, but, by the description given of it 
in the " Calcul des Derivations," it seems to 
have taken the same ground which Lagranpe 
afterwards occupied* the hint being taken 
in some degree from a previous paper of 
I.agranfj;e. In 1792 he gained the prize of 
the academy of St. Petersburg for a memoir 
on the arbitrary functions introduced by 
partial integration. This memoir is pripted, 
but has become extremely scarce. 

The principal work «f Arhogast, and the 
one which will preserve his name, is the 
"Calcul des Derivations," 4to. .Strassburg, 
18U0. This work contains the lirst use 
(though not the first suggestion) of that 
method of using symbols of operation in- 
dependently of sjrmbols of quantity, which, 
in its most recent developmental has been 
called the Ckilculus of Opmrikm. Bnt it is 
principally devoted to the development of 
his method of derivations, a generalisation 
of the derivadon employed in the Differ- 
ential Calcnlus, by -which the development 
of any fimctioB of a polynomial is placed 
OD the same footing, as to organisation, with 
the development of a function of a binomial 
by Taylor's theorem. The work i» filled 
with somewhat lepalsire details of operation, 
derived from a very elegant and useful prin- 
ciple. The reader may form an idea of Ar- 
h4^|^*B results, though derived in a different 
maimertfiNMnthe'* Penny Cydopsedia" (article 
249 



"Taylor," vol. xxiv. p. 129 — 132.), the " Dif- 
ferential Calenlos,** (Library of ITsefhl Know- 
ledge, pp. 328 — 330.), or from Mr. West's 
posthumoos Mathematical Treatises, " Edin- 
burgh, 18S8. We are decidedly of opinion 
that Arbogast's method has been underrated. 
See the ** Tenny Cyclopfledia," article, " Rever- 
sion of Series,*^ ToL xiz. p. 437., and also vol. 
xxiv. p. 131., note; see also the "Differ- 
ential Calculus," just cited, p. 602. A. De M. 

ARBOGASTES. [Abbooart.} 

ARBCREO. [AnnoRTo.] 

ARBCREUS, JOA^NES, a native of 
Laon ilk Kcardy, became a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and published, in the sixteenth 
century, several theological works which 
once enjoyed reputation. In regard to the 
events of his life, Du Pin was not able to 
learn any thing, except that he had fotmded 
in the Sorbonne a perpetual mass to be said 
annually for the repose of his souL His 
published -writings are tiie following: — I. 
" Theosophiaj Tomi I. 11., geu Expositio 
difficillimorum Locorum Veteris et JNovi 
Testament]," Paris, 1540, fol. This work 
is described by Du Pin ii-. ful for the im- 
nien.se mass of citations w inch it accumulates 
from Greek and Latin Fathers, in support 
of the propositions laid down at the com- 
mencement of each chapter. 2. " Com- 
mentarii in Ecclesiasten et in Canticum Can- 
ticorum," Paris, 1531.1,537, fob, and, with the 
" Commentarins in Proverbia," I'aris, 1553, 
fol. 3. " Commentarii in Quatuor Evan- 
gelistas," Paris, 1529, 1551, fol. 4. " Expla- 
natio in omnes Divi Pauli Epistolas," Paris, 
l.").")3, fol. 5. "Commentarins in Proverbia 
Sidomonis," Paris, 1549, fol. 6. Couuuen- 
tarius ad Cpistolas Publii Pbnsli Andrelint,** 
Cologne, 1507, 1509, 1520, Svo., Helrastadt, 
1662, Svo. [Andrelin!.! (Du Pin, Nonvdle 
Bibliotlieque dea Auteurs "^eeUdastiqueaf zvi. 
40.; Adehm r, S aj plevtent to Otilist, AUge- 
meines Gciehr ten- Lexicon.} W. S. 

ARBO'RIO, sometimes, though seldomt 
written ARBO'REO, is the name of an an- 
cient and noble family settled for many a^s 
in Northern Italy. Its members claim a 
descent from those Arborii of Southern Gaul 
who were the maternal ancestors of Uie poet 
Ausonius. The more recent portion of their 
pedigree is better authenticated, and Is old 
enough to satisfy a considerable gencalo- 
L-ic :il ambition. Found in the course of the 
dark ages in Burgundy, they migrated into 
Piedmont, and were distinguished nobles of 
Vercolli as early a.s the twelfth century. In 
the ages succeeding that time they were 
usually styled Counts of Gattimva, firom the 
principal lordship which they possessed, lying 
some milts from Vereelli. The wealth and 
consequence of the family received consider- 
able accessions in the sixteenth century, 
through Charles V.'s celebrated chancellor, 
who was its head ; and in more recent timea 
it has become still more 'vcahhy, having ex- 
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tensive posseauoos both in Piedmont and in 
Lomifaardy. In oar own time the chiefs of 

the house of Arborio di Gattinara take title 
as Marquises of Breme. Several of its mem- 
bers have been conspicuous enough to be here 
nodeed. (Monrit DkUetmaire Mtttorique.) 

W S 

ARBORIO DI GATTINA'BA; 

A'NGELO ANTO'NIO, was bom at 
Tavia in 165S, and, being devoted to the 
church from an early age, entered the order 
of the Bamabites. Having shown ability in 
public business, and possessing strong family 
influence, he was appointed by the pope in 
1706 to be bishop of Alessandria deUa 
Paglia ; and in 1724 be waa raiaed to the 
archbishopric of Turin, being at the same 
time made the royal almoner. He published 
aome aermons, and a volume of sjmodical 
" Decreta and in virtue of these works he 
is placed on the file of \'ercellefie men of 
letters by the authors of the " Storia dellm 
Vercellese Letteratura," Their labours fur- 
nish succeeding biographers with the few de- 
tails now known concerning his private life. 
His name, however, has found its way into 
one chapter in the history of Italy, through 
the share which he had in one of the most 
singular political events of his day i namely, 
the attempt made by VietOT Amadetia L in 
1731 to re-possess himself of the throne of 
Sardinia, which he had abdicated not long 
iMifore in fiiToor of his 8on,CliarlflS Emm a n o e l 
III. In the secret council which the reigning 
king summoned hastily to advise him, when 
his fidiher presented lumself and demanded 
the keys of the citadel of Turin, the Arch- 
bishop Gattinara was present. He spoke 
boldly and firmly, when all the other coun- 
sellors sat hesitatingly silent. Denina repre- 
sents hiiu as having adduced arguments of 
•onnd policy to convince the king — doubt- 
less no reluctant convert — that he ought to 
refuse restitution of the crown to his firther ; 
and Botta, after his favourite classical fashion, 
puts into the archbishop's mouth a long 
nanmgue, in wUoh ^e arguments are rhe- 
torically enforced and illustrated. The his- 
torians, however, agree in sabring that the 
orator was merdiy the organ of other parties, 
and particularly of the MSirqius d'Onnea, the 
£avottrite minister of state. The minister 
ETidled himself of the respect due to the pre- 
late's venerable rifre, and of the effect to be 
anticipated irom his known fluency of elo- 
quence, for recommending a m :f^ure which 
had been already determined upon, but which 
was so far open to cavil as to make the real 
advisers reluctant to incor the responsibility 
of being the first to suggest it. The arch- 
bishop died in 1743. ( Biographie Uni- 
rerseue, Supplement ; Denina, Isloria (hUu 
ItaUa CkxidaUakt lih. xvi. cap. 2.; Botta, 
Stmria eP Itaiia gino til 1789, ub. xzzviii) 

W. S. 

ARBORIO Dl GAXmAKA, OlO- 



VANNI MERCURI'NO, a younger brother 
of the arebMshop Angdo, was bom in 1685, 

at Lucca, M^here his parents happened to be 
for a time. Entering the same religious fra- 
ternity with liis brother, he was appointed to 
succeed him as hishop of Alessan Iria. He 
retained that see till his death, winch hap- 
pened at the seat of his bishopric in 174S. 
He published several orations delivered on 
public occasions, and a volume of " Consti- 
tutiones Synodalcs.** (flMMnniiUe Univer- 
«e&, StoMemmL) W. S. 

ARB<yRIO DI GATTINA RA, LUIGI, 
the second son of Lulgi Giuseppe, marquis 
di Brcme, is usually known as the Abb6 di 
Brime. He was bora at Turin In 1781. 
Displaying an early aptitude for literary ac- 
quirements, he became one of the most zealous 
and distinguished pupils of the AbbI di 
Caluso, then atlachfd to the university of 
Turin. Uis sensitive mind was deeply 
affected by the death of bis mother, which 
liapjK^ned v hen he was very young ; and he 
had hardly recovered from this shock, when 
he was exposed to another yet more severe, 
from a disappointment in love. In the despon- 
dency which these events inspired, he aban- 
doned those scenes of literature and active 
life in which he was best fitted to shine, and, 
at the age of twenty-two, obtaining a speciid 
dispensation, took priest's orders. Rut tho 
position of bis father at the court of Eugene, 
the Tioeroy of Italy, soon tempted liim to i{utt 
the retirement into which he had thrown 
himself. He was appointed almoner of the 
viceroy, and afterwards governor of the 
viceregal pages. " ThTi- r. palled," says his 
friend Sismondi, "to tlie bosom of a brilliant 
society, he distingwished himself there by his 
wit, by the gentleness of his character, by his 
taste for literature, by his talent for poetry." 
He appears to liave given up all thoughts of 
rising in the church, for which indeed his 
disposition qualified him but indifferently. 
"He was sincerely attached," says JSismondi, 
" to a mild, philosophical, enlifibtened reli- 
gion ; but the priemiood was ill-suited Jbr 
him. No man had ;i nii re loving heart, no 
man had more need of family affection." In 
1807, he was made « eberalier of the Iron 
Crown, and received a place in the salaried 
council of state. On the restoration of legi- 
timacy in Piedmont, tiie abbe retained fbr 
some time his place as governor of the pages ; 
but the estabiiijhment was soon dissolved, 
and he afterwards devoted himself vninter- 
ruptedly to his literary avocations, residing 
principally, like his father, at Milan. There 
he became the friend of Silvio Pellico, of 
Counts Porro and Conialonieri, and of those 
other enlightened men who endeavoured, at 
the cost of so much suffering to tbeniselves, 
to make literature the instrument of diffusing 
sound and liberal opinions on the great ques- 
tions of social interest. The Abbe di RrC nie 
wfM «ne «>f the literary coutributors to the 
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famous Milanese journal called "II Concilia- 
tore," which, after baying struggled fw a 
time against all the obstacles opposed to it, was 
forcibly suppreMed by the Aostrian goyem- 
ment in 1880. Lidgi dt Br^me did not live 
to -witness this disappointment. His eldest 
brother, the Marquis di Sartirano, -w hile hur- 
riedly conducting a physician to attend his 
sick father, -was drowned in the river Ti- 
cino ; and another brother narrowly escaped 
sharing lua iStfe. Tiieabb^luuteiud to Turin 
to take charge of the marquis's orphans ; but, 
, falling into a sickness, which was caused or 
increased by grief and alarm, he lingered for 
gome notoaths, and died in the beginning of the 
year 1820, in tbe thirty-ninth year of us age. 

The Abbe di Breme is represented as 
having been one of the most accomplished 
men v our time. His atndies mhraeied not 
only the literature of Greece, Rome, and ; 
modem Italy, but that of France, Spain, 
Germany, and England. Ho stndied ardently 
likewise tlie Armenian language, in the hope 
of recovering translations of some of those 
masterpieces in Greek letters, the originals 
of which have perished. His views to the 
tiieory of imaginative literature were those of 
the ABmantic school, which he had learned in 
the course of his German reading, and which 
he advocated in the treatise that stands second 
in the following list of his published works. 
I. Several occasional poems addressed to the 
▼ice-qaeen of Italy, among which is partien- 
larly mentioned a canzone addressed to her 
in 1811, on her return from the baths of 
Abana S. ** IHscorso intomo aU' lofpnstisia 
di alcuni Giudizj Letterarii Tlaliani," Milan, 

1816, 4to. 3. " Cenni Storici degli Studii e 
della Vita di Tommaso Valperga di Calnso," 
Milan, 1817, 8vo. ; a grateful tribtite to the 
memory of his distinguished iustructor. 4. 
**Lettera in Versi Sciolti, a Tommaso Val- 
perga di Cabiso," Milan, 1817, 8vo. .'5. 

Grand Comuientaire sur un petit Article, 
par un Vivant remarquable sans le savoir ; ou. 
Reflections et Notes generales et particnlic^res 
a propos d'un Article qui le conceme dans la 
' Biographie des Ilommes ^' ivants,' " Geneva, 

1817. This article of half a page, upon which 
the ahbS (with a testiness inherited from his 
father) thus thought it Avorth while to write 
a commentary of two hundred and twenty- 
one pages, treats him very senrvily indeML 
It describes him as having been a con- 
temptible sycophant of PriQce Eugene and 
his wifis, flmd as having endeavoured, un- 
successfully, to maintain a similar position at 
court after the restoration. Sismondi sa>s 
tliat the principal purpose of the pamphlet 
was, to render public homage to those patrons 
to whom the writer }iad owed so much, uiul 
whom he now saw neglected or calumniated. 
6. **l8tnuionc al Popolo sulla Vaccina e 
80oi Vantaggi," Novara, 1818, 12mo. 7. 
" Novelle Letterarie," Milan, 1S20; a po- 
lemical paper directed against articles in 

351 



a Florentine periodicaL 8. Contributions 
to the Conciliatore.'* He edited also, in 

1819, Pellico's "Francesca da Kinilui,"' ;iiid 
the same poet's Italian translation of Huron's 
"Manfted.** (^Biographie Umtendle, Sup- 
plement, art. " Brdme Sismondi, in the 
Revue £ncyclop6dique, 1820, viii. 477 — 4S0. ; 
Biographie des Hommes VivtmU, i. 475. ; 
Biographiti NoHvcUe des Contemporains, iii, 
457. ; Mnhul, Aimuaire N4cr6l(^ique, ii. 316. ; 
Pellico, Le 3/a> jFV^^jion^prflliiiuBary notices, 
London, 1834.) AY. S. 

ARBORIO DI GATTINA'RA, LUiGI 
GIUSEPPE, MARQUIS DI BRE^ME, 
was bom in 17d4| at PariSt where his &t]ier 
then resided as ambassador from the court 
of Turin. In the ancient X'*''^'fn'ee of the 
house of which he became the cMe^ and in 
tlie extensivo possessions which belonged to 
him, both in Piedmont and in Lombardy, 
the Marquis di Br^me possessed claims to 
court favour which were not likely to be 
overlooked by the princes under whom his 
early years were spent. Afterwards his 
talents for public business, imited with a 
moderation or pliancy of opinions to which 
his detractors gave a less Ikvourablo name, 
recommended him still more strongly to the 
revolutionary rulers of Northern Italy. 

After having served, while very young, as 
a subaltern in the Piedmontese army, he de- 
voted himself to diplomacy, and discharged 
saccessively, dnrmg the years which pre- 
ceded the revolution, several important mis- 
sions. In 1782, he was appointed by Victor 
Amadeos III. to be extraordinary envoy at 
Naples, after which he became ambassador at 
Vienna; and in 1791 he repi^sented his 
sovereign at the disastrous otm&renee of 
Pilnitz. Returning to Piedmont after having 
held for a short time the embassy to Madrid, 
he toolc part but occasionally in public affaii^ 
till the occnpation of Piedmont by tlic French 
in 171)8. He was then sent to l iaiiee as a 
hostage, and remained there for more than a 
year. In 1805, residing at Milan, he became 
personally known to Napoleon, who, finding 
him disposed to serve the new imperial go- 
vernment, gave him a place in his council of 
state, and appointed him commtssary-general 
for the army of Italy, an oflice which he 
filled with so much activity as to gain the 
confidence of the viceroy Eugene. Soon 
afterwards, accordingly, upon Eugene's re- 
commendation, he was appointed minister of 
the interior Ibr the Idngdom of Italy ; and 
the concurring testimonv' of friends Sind ene- 
mies shows his administration to have been 
honest and judicious. Even the author of a 
history of the kingdom of Italy, which the 
marquis thought so unjust towards him as to 
require the publication of a reply, asserts only 
that he was subservient and over-zealous to 
such a degree as to disgust Napoleon, when, 
in lS(i7, he and the minister came again into 
personal communication. Shortly after that 
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time, Vaccari, the former secretary of state, 
was ^>pointed to the ministry of the interior 
in room of the Marqais di Brome ; who, how- 
ever, obtained honours of a less responsible 
kind as amends for his loss of real power. He 
received the grand cross of the order of the 
Iron Crown, and was afterwards appointed 
president of Napoleon's submissive senate. 
Upon the return of the King of Sardinia to 
Piedmont, in 1814, iSbe marquis presented 
himself at tlie court of Turin. Supjx^rted by 
his known merits as a public servant, as well 
as by his wealth and rank, and his reltttkmship 
to the king's adviser the Count Saint ^tar- 
san, he was received into the royal favour, 
and made treaaarer «f the order of Saint Maxt- 
rice, lfi> name appears again, bnt only for 
a moment, in the history of tlie PiedinonteHe 
revolution of 1821. When Victor Emma- 
nuel iibdicated tlie throne, the Marquis di 
Breme was one of the hftecn members whom 
t}ie regent^ fhe Ptince of Carignano, nomi- 
nated as a provisional junta of government ; 
and in the arrangements which were imme- 
diately attempted for forming a permanent 
admiuistrationf the marquis was invited to 
take office as miiuster for foreign affairs. 
He declined, however, to accept the perilous 
honour, and took no part in the short and 
abortiTe straggle which ensued. The offer, 
made in such circumstances, was a proof of 
his being regarded as a man who would have 
been acceptable to the party which was for 
the time predominaTit ; and the revolutionary 
leaders expressed great disappointment at the 
want of courage to which they attributed his 
refusal. The Marquis di Br^me had four 
sons ; and, after the death of two of these in 
1820, as related in the last article, he re- 
tired to the country, and died at his estate 
of Sartirano, in 1828. 

Throughout his whole life he displayed a 
Strong k^e of literary study and exertion. 
Having fionnd at Naples, during his emhamy 
tliere, a translation of Longus's Greek ro- 
mance of Daphnis and Chloe b^ Annibal 
Csro, he edited a small e^Ution of it, printed 
by Bodon-. ITr published also severid small 
treatises ot his own, chiefly upon abstract 
questions of social economy, and two pam- 
phlets in reply to historical works, in v hicli 
his own name had been introduced m a man- 
ner with which he was dissatisfied. The pam- 
phlets bear the followmg titles: — 1. "Brevi 
Osservazioiii d'un Piemontese intomo alcune 
Inezatezze di Quattro Racconti venuti alia 
luce, sopra V Attentata Rivoluzione del Pie- 
monte nel 1821," Panna, 1829. 2. Ob- 
servations du Marquis Arljorio Gattinare de 
Br^me, sur quelques Articles pen exacts de 
kl'ffistoire de rAdministradon da Royaonpe 
d'ltalie pendant la Domination des FraiH-als, 
attribue a un nommu Coraccini, et traduites 
de I'ltalien," Turin, 1823, ninety -four pages. 
(^Biographic Univcrxelh', Siipphment, art. 
*' ^thnie\" Biographie des Uommes Vtvants, 
2Si 



L 474.; Biographie Nouvelle des Conle^po^ 
rainsy iiL 456. ; Coraccini, Htstotre de F Ad- 
ministration duRo'jaxmed'It :!''\ Paris, 1823, p. 
xli. 184. ; De la Rivolution I^iemontaise, Paris, 
1821 [Santa Rosa], p. 97. ; Pr6ns Histonque 
sur Irs lii'injiitions Je JVapIes et dc Piemont^ 
Paris, 18:21 j De MaistreJ, p. 143. •,Revue 
Encyclopidi y , \ xi. 384.) W. & 

ARBORIO, MERCURl'NO, better known 
as COUNT DI GATTINA'R A, exercised an 
important influence upon public affairs in Ger- 
many at the epoch of the Protestant Beforma- 
tion. He was bora at Yereelli in IHedmont. 
in \A{'u^. Guicciardlni's a^ssertion that he 
was a man of low birth has been repeat- 
edly r^ted. He was ft son, and heeame 
by inheritance the head, of the noble family 
of Arborio. Mercurino studied law profession- 
ally ; but from an early age he wiis immersed 
in the business of the state ; and his reputa- 
tion as a jurisconsalt was soon eclipsed by that 
which he gained as a statesman and diplo- 
matist. His first public employment was in 
the council of the Duke of Savoy ; and while 
thus engaged he became known, both in his 
official character and through professional 
services, to Margaret of Austria, Dnke Phi- 
libert's wife. That princess, ai\:er her hus- 
band's death, on reoeiving ftam. Yt«t &fher, 
the Emperor Maximilian, possession of her 
mother's heritage, the duchy of Hurgundy, 
appointed Arborio, in 1507, to be president 
of the parliament of the dachy. In the 
course of the next year he was employed by 
the emperor as a negociator with foreign 
powers. Thenceforth he continued to he 
closely connected with the imperial conrt ; 
and the connection became more intimate 
after the year 1518, when, partly in conse- 
quence of discontents among the Burgun- 
dian noUes, ending in an insurrection, he was 
removed from his place in the administration 
of that province. The imperial favour which 
he had eigoyed during the reign of Bbz- 
imilian was continued, or rather increased, 
by the emperor's grandson and successor. 
When Charies V., in 1620, came to Aiz-hb- 
Chapellc to be crowned, he appointed the 
Count di Gattiuara to be his chancellor and a 
member of his privy cooncil; and he ako 
commissioned him to compose and deliver tlie 
formal address of thanks to the electors. In no 
long time the chancellor had acquired C har les's 
unlimited confidence, which he eiyoyed with- 
out interruption during the whole remainder 
of his life. He was consulted and employed in 
all the mostdifficaltaDdimportantemereencies 
of the emperor's active reign. In 1529 he was 
the prineipal agent of Charles in negociatingthe 
treaty of Cambray, and in effecting arrange- 
ments with the pope mid the other powers of 
Italy. Indeed, it is said that there was only 
one important transaction of his time in 
which he had no share ; and the nature of 
this ^nlitnry exception was such as to show 
Strikingly the independence and firmness of 
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his character. The transaction in qnestion 

was the treaty of ^radrid, settlhifj; the terms 
of the liberation of Francis L Ue not only 
declined taking part in the negociation of the 
treaty, but (as Guicciardini assertfi) peremp- 
torily refused to aihx his official signature to 
it, alleging ihat his office did not authorise 
him to do ads i^jviioii* Off diahonouiable to 
his master. 

In regard to the reli^ont qnatioDS of the 
time, Gattinirn's position vrvm one ^»hich 
makes his cliaractcr peculiarly iutt'restiiig 
to Protestant students of history. It is al- 
lowed, by historians of all parties, that he was 
always the adyocate of lenient and conciliatory 
measures towards the Ilcfonners. There 
does not seem to be direct eTidcuce as to the 
part he had in the rigorous proceedings 
against Luther at the diet of Worms, which 
took place before he had had time to acquire 
much of Charles's confidence. But he evi- 
dently felt himself to he c)' ar nf nil -ponsi- 
bilitpr for the steps wliieh were then adopted; 
Ibr, in the sobsequent progress of the struggle, 
Tve sec him again and again referring to the : 
consequences of the edict of Worms, as 
proving how little good could be done by 
severity. In direct commnnioatiMis with the 
papal see, likewise, he insisted on the neces- 
sity of suiinnoiiing a free council of the 
church, and of using other means for a reform 
in ecclesiastical constitution and diseipline. 
In short his position is perhaps rightly un- 
derstood, when he is ranked among those 
cool spectators of the contest (then so nume- 
rous among the more enlightened Catholics, 
both churchmen and laici»), who saw that the i 
time had arriyed for sweeping changes, but 
who conceived that nothing was required 
beyond a compromise, leaving the founda- 
tions of the church nnremoved. It is not 
surprising to find that a person of this ch»- 
racter was a friend and correspondent of 
Erosmiis. Tlie German leaders of the Re- 
formation, however, were extremely reluctant 
to regard the eloquent and powerM chancel- 
lor as thus indifferent to the great principles 
which they held. At several periods in his 
life they seem to have been willing to think, 
that he "was positively favourahlc to their 
▼icws even upon questions of doctrine. Lu- 
ther, in one of his letters, goes so far as to 
say, that perhaps God, to help them, had 
raised up this man to be like Naaman the 
Syrian, who believed in the Lord of Hosts, 
although he went in with his master to bow 
himself in the house of Rimmon. 

Whatever may have heen the chancellor's 
tendencies, he never gave way to them so 
fkr as either to ^minidi his ihTOur with his 
master, or to place himself in hostility to 
the court of Home. The emperor continued 
to heap honours and rewards on him to the ' 
la.st, conferring on him several other lord- 
ships in addition to his hereditary possessions. 
Shortly before his death Pope Clement VIL 



sought to attach him to his interests by the 
strongest ties whicli were at liis command. 
Gattiuara was no ecclesiastic, and had mar« 
tied in early youth. His wifb, howerer, must 

have been dead in 1520 ; for he then accepted a 
cardinal's hat What effect the scarlet might 
have had upon his mind, tibere ms not time 
to detennine. He had been in bad health 
for some time, being afflicted severely with 
gout, and being carried in a litter to his 
reception in the college of cardinals. He 
exerted himself to the utmost in his public 
duties notwithstanding his bodily m ft riii gip, 
and set out to accompany the emperor to 
the diet of Augsburg. The fatigues of the 
journey brought his disease to a crisis ; and 
he died at Innsbnick in Jou^ 1530, aged 
sixty-five years. 

The reputation of Gattinara as an orator 
must be received upon the report of his con- 
temporaries. We possess hardly any of his 
writings. The oration which Guicciardini at- 
tributes to him (lih. xvi.) on the treaty of 
Madrid, will of course be placed to the credit 
of the historian. His address of thanks to 
the electors of the Holy lloman Empire for 
the election of Charles has been preserved 
in what seems to be a genuine form. It will 
be found in the memoirs of him by Hane and 
Gerdes, cited below; being taken from Sabi- 
nus's account of the emperor's coronation, in 
Sehard's **Kenun Germanicamm Seriptores ** 
(ii. 14.). In the memoirs there are likewise 
two letters of Gattinara to Erasmus. Ade- 
lung giTes die two following tides as belong- 
ing to treatises of his still existing in 
uianoscript. 1. " lionnuaire Deduction des 
Querellct que la Maison d'Autriche et de 
Bourgogne a contre la Maison de France 
pour le Duchc de BoTirgogne," said to he in 
the library of the catbeibal at Domick (in 
Hoistein). 2. ** Instruction sur les Differens 
I>roit8 de la Ms&Mm de Bourgogne." 

The public events of Gattinara's life, espe- 
cially those wliich hear upon the iustory of the 
Rdmmation, are related and commented upon 
in two memoirs (the first of them very elabor- 
ate), both of which, however, are greatly defi- 
cient in personal details: 1. Hane*s ** Heraoria 
Mercurini Arborei de Gattinara," fir.st pub- 
lished at Kiel, 1728, 4to., mid again in his 
" Historia Sacrorum k Luthero Emenda> 
torum," 17L>9, 4to. p. 185—220. ; 2. Gerdes, 
" Historia Evangelii Renovati," 1744, i. 36. 
195 — 204. sections 19. 82, 83. (Hane and 
Gerdes, above cited; Moreri, Bhtionnaire 
Hittorique, art ** Arboreo " ; Coronelli, Bib- 
lioteca Universale, art. " Arboreo" ; Adelung, 
Supplement to Jbcber, Allyemeincs Gdehrtm- 
Ltxicon, art " Gattinara " ; Sandoral, Hi*' 
toria del EmpcraJor Curios V.) W. S. 

AUBO'iiiUS was the family name borne 
I successively, in the third and fourth centuries 
of our ara, by two distinguished men of 
Gaul, a father and his son. The merits of 

adtber of die two woold demand much 
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iMtie« in modem timei^ -wen it not for tibetr 

near relationsliip to one of the most celebrated 
literary men of their ugin. From his poetical 
writings indeed is gathered all the knowledge 
Vi?,": h;is r ':iche<l us in re^':ir'l to them. 

Ahuukil's, Cmciuvh AiiGlciDS, a wealtliy 
native of Augustodanam (or Aatiin)» lost his 
estates in the disturbances which harassed the 
country about the year 264. He then migrated 
to the GuUic province of Novempopulana, 
where he took vp hie reeidenoe in the dis- 
trict now marked by die town of Bayou ne. 
There, after having in some measnro trieved 
his fortunes, be died in extreme old age, 
having more than completed his ninetieth 
year. One of his r]-i"::hters became the mother 
of the poet Ausoauit?, who has afl'ectionately 
commemorated hi^ amiable character, and 
his repuf ition for skill in mathematics and 
astrology. Among the fruits of his study of 
the stars was a nativity, which he calculated 
for his poetical grandson, and which the 
vanity of the boy's mother made known. 

Arborius, Magnts, was a son 

<ft CiecUius, and oonsequently the maternal 
uide 4^ Amonins. He was bora aboat the 
year 270, in the district to ^vhich bis father 
had removed after his misfortunes. He ac- 
quired great odebrity as a pleader, and as a 
teacher of the theory and practice of elo- 
quence. He taught at Toulouse, afterwards 
at Narbonne, and practised as a jurisconsult 
both in Gaul and in Spain. Aftervrnnls lie 
was called to Constantinople by the Em- 
peror Constantine, to undertake the tuition 
of one of his children; and there, after 
having increased both bis fame and his pos- 
sessions, he dii'd about the year H'dTy. His 
body was sent "by the emperor to be buried 
in bis natiTe eonntry. STo prose works of 
his survive, to enable us to judge how fSEir he 
deserved the commendations for oratorical 
oxcelienc* which are larished npon him by 
his nephew. Nor is there any rwd reason 
for attributing to him a Latin poem of ninety- 
two lines, in the elegiac stanza, Ad Nym- 
pham nirais riiltatu," which appears, tuider 
his uame, iu Hurniami s " Catalecta Poetarum 
Latinorum," lib. iii. p. 091 — 695., and in 
Wemsdorff's " Poets Latini Minores," iii. 
217—225. It had previously been inserted 
in the older editions of Petronius Arbiter, 
among the erotic poems usually annexed to 
the Satyrieott.*' The poem is little else 
than ail . -cpansion, but by no means an im- 
provement, of the second elegy in the tlr&t 
book of PropertiDS. 

Both Arborii appear to have been Chris- 
tians, at least if we are to accept in their 
IhTonr the testimony of Ausonius, a testi- 
mony given incidentally and equivocally, and 
by a witness who is himself not above sus- 
picion. (Ausonius, Parentalia, 2, 8, 4, ."i, G., 
Fro/eMmreBf 16.} Hitioire Littiraire de la 
France^ tome L part 2. pp. 58i 97<— ^9.; 
Cbm&pie, Nouv9au DkUomuurt Mi^onpu 
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et Oitiqiu, 1750, L 498. % Wernsdorff, Fbeta 

Latin! Minor es, iii 139—141.) \V. S. 

ARBRISSEL, or, as it is written by some 
authors, ARBRISELLES, ROBERT D\ 
the founder of the singular order of Fonte- 
vmud, derived his name from the place of 
his birth. He was bom aboat the year 1047 
at Arbrissel, or as it is now called Arbresec, 
a village near La Guerche, in the diocese of 
Kennes. His parents were of the middle 
class. After learning ill he could firom the 
provindal feadiert, he went to Paris in 
1074, and soon afterwards wa-s made jiriest. 
In 1085, Silvestre de la Guerche, bishop of 
Rennes, who was a man of no learning 
himself but a patron of the learned, invited 
Robert to his diocese, and employed him in 
its gorenuoenL He made him arch-pres- 
byter and vicar-general. The state of morals 
at the time among both the clergy and the 
laity was deplorable. For four years Robert 
exerted himself with great zeal and success 
to suppress the scandiUous sale of benefices, 
to break off the incestuous marriages which 
were then conunoo, to j^rerent the oracubin- 
a^e of priests, and to extirpate other inyeterate 
vices. But in the year 1089 the bishop died, 
and Robert was no longer supported by 
episcopal authority. Feeling the effects of 
the resentment which his former efforts had 
excited, he left the diocese of Rennes and 
taught theology at An^rs for two years. 
Becoming disgusted with the world, and 
fearing that be could not work out his uwu 
salvatioa amidst its corruption, he went with 
one companion and buried himself in the 
forest of Craon, which was towards the con- 
fines of Anjou and Bretagne. Here he in- 
vented every day some new device to cracify 
his body. He gave up all dc^cate food and 
wine. A sackcloth covered his body, and 
the bare earth was his bed. Many who 
went to see him were persoaded to remain 
and imitate his li'V, Tn lODG, T'rban II. 
came to Angers to dedicate the church of 
St Nicolas, and bearing of the powerlhl 
eloqncnceof Robert, requested )v.m to preach 
at the ceremony of the dedication. Tho 
effect of the sermon was, that the pope ap- 
pointed him ** apostolic preacher," and per- 
mitted him to exercise his priestly office 
throughout the whole world ; and Reginald, 
the lord of Craon, the day after the sermon, 
made lum ft donation of a portion of the 
forest of Craon, that he nug^ fomid in it an 
abbey. Such is the origin of the abbey of 
La Roe (de Rota). For two years Robert 
discharged the duties of prior of I.a Roe ; but 
after that time he began to think that the 
commission which he had received from the 
pope prevented him from confining himself 
to one place. Abdicating bis dignity, he 
went about preaching, followi-d by numbers 
of both sexes. There were two other fa- 
moos preaehen who joined Robert d* Arbris- 
sel in his miirionaiy Ubonfs \ and accofding 
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to Che testimony of aa eneieni biitorian, thej 

made a epecios of compact -with Robert, that 
he should " take care uf the wumen whom 
they had conrerted t)y their joint labours, 
-while they gave their attention to the men." 
Robert seems to have possessed an eloquence 
which was particularly eliective with females. 
At Rouen, he i« said to have entered a place 
of prostitation and to luive eonverted by one 
exhortatiou all the prostitutes whom ho 
foond there. He founded several monaste- 
ries fbr his ooDTeffts. The most odehnted 
was the abbey of Fontevraud in the diocesn 
of Toitiers, on the confines of Touraine and 
Aojou. The site of this abbey was a valley, 
covered Mith thorns and brambles, which 
was called Foutcvraud or Fontevaux. The 
natives called it Froutevaux. The correct 
Latin title is Fons EbraldL Here Robert at 
first constructed some huts, but in a short 
time the abbey contained within one enclo- 
sure m<masteries for men and women. They 
were, however, separate bnUdings. There 
were three monasteries for females ; the 
principal monastery, which was for virgins, 
had a church dedteated to the holy Virgin ; a 
second was for widows, who managed the 
afi'airs of the whole foundation. It contained 
separate chambers for the alek persons of 
both sexes. Even lepers were admitted. 
The church of this monastery was dedicated 
to Lazarus. The third monastery had a 
church dedicated to the Mayialen. In this 
monastery dwelt the prostitntes whom Robert 
had converted. They were kept separate 
from the virgins, not only at Fontevnuul, but 
altM» in the other monasteries of this order. 
R<)l)ert did not found any new rule for his 
followers : the order of Fontevraud adopted 
the rule of St. Benedict. But he introduced 
a peculiarity, the wisdom of which is doubted 
even by Roman Catholic writers. The male 
and fbmale^monasteries were all governed by 
one abbess. Rolx-rt had this point, that the 
males should be subject to the females, so 
much at heart, that on one occasion, when he 
thought he was dying, he assembled his male 
disciples and made them vow again that they 
wo\ild obey the comuiand of the " nuiid-ser- 
Tants of Christ," and on his recovery he 
required them to repeat the same tow in the 
presence of several bishops and abbots. In 
justification of this ordinance lie alleged the 
exunple of Christ, who recommended St 
John to the Virf^in Mary, and ordered that 
beloved disciple to be obedient unto her as to 
hisown mother. The early practices at Fonte- 
vraud arc thus described by Baudri. The 
females occupied themselves with prayer and 
psalmody ; the males were of two classes, 
laymen and clergy } the laymen laboured for 
the support of the ibondation, and the clergy 
were employed in the celebration of divine 
service. Silence was prescribed to all at 
certain times ; they walked with their heads 
hent and their flues to the gromid. Their 
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fbmder enjoined upon then poverty, and 

gave them the title of the poor of Christ." 
He himself refu.sed to be called prior or head 
(dominug) ; he only kept the name of master 
(magister), which he had as a doctor of the 
church. The date of the foundation of the 
abbey of Fontevraud is probably the year 
1101. The institution was confirmed by a 
bull of Pascal it, dated 26. March, 1106; and 
again by a bull of Pope Callistos IL, dated 
15. September, 1119. The singularity of 
the inatitutloa soon engaged mwtitndes to 
( Titer the order. Nnt long after the death of 
Kobert, the number of the religious of both 
sexes amounted nearly to five tiioosaad. 
Fontevraud became at last the most rnn^^nifi- 
cent of all the female monasteries m i l ance. 
The order was suppressed at the French 
Revolution. At one time it was divided 
into four provinces. There were fifteen 
priories in the province of France, fourteen 
in the province of Aquitaine, fifteen in the 
province of AuTergne, thirtem in tiie pro- 
vince of Bretapne. A description of its con- 
dition in modern times is g^ven in the 
" Voyage Litt^raire de deux Religieux Bene- 
dlctins," 2de partie, p. 1 — 5., 4to. Paris, 1717 ; 
and in the " Voyages Liturgiques " of Mo- 
leon, p. 108. 

Robert continued to direct the monastery' 
till the year 1104, when lie gave up the 
superintendence and appointed a noble widmr, 
named Hersinde or Hersende de Champagne 
or de Clairvaux directress (magistra). The 
title of abbess was given fust to Petronille, 
who succeeded Hersinde, on the 28th of 
October, 1115. Rohert Aen resumed his 
missionary life, preaching against the vices 
of the day, and visiting Fontevraud from time 
to time. Robwt, howerer, never subjected 
himself to the abbess of his order. 1 le died at 
Orsan, a monastery uf his order in Berri, prob< 
ably on the 25th of February, 1117. His bod^ 
wa.*? transported to Fontevraud according to his 
own request ; but his heart was; left at Orsan. 
In 1633, Louise de Bourbon, abbess of Fonte- 
vraud, placed his rcmaios in a magnificent 
marble tomb, on which was inscribed the 
ejjitaph which IT'l ^ bert, bishop of "Mans, 
wrote in honour of Robert Six of these 
verses are as fallows : 

'* Attrivlt lorica latoi, (itii arida faucci, 

Dwra flMDW ■toBaduim, luiniiia cun viglL 

Indttbit laro T W i ii l e m cfbl, nrtin mcub, 
Guttura DMCMMt gramine, corda Deo. 

LcRlbus MS snl^ecta caro doniin« rationb, 
£t upor uaui ei, ted sapor ille Dous." 

The intercourse which Robert held with the 
female sex gave rise to hnputatioas of which 
Bayle has taken care to perpetuate the 
memory in his malicioQS and sensible article 
upon the Abbey of Fonteyraud. An anooy" 
mous attack appeared during the life-time of 
Robert in a letter which is supposed to have 
been written by Rofloetin, whose errors were 
condemned in the eomkcil of fioiiBoiif in 
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1095. All that is knoAvn of this letter is the 
mention which is made of it in a letter of 
Abailarft to Oairri, bishop of Paris iJBpi*. SI .)• 
This anonymous attack led two men of note, 
Marbodus, bishop of Rennes, and GtuiTroi, 
abbot of Vendome, to write to Robert in 
harsh terms. GeofTroi tells him that he is 
accused of improper connexion with the 
women (GoflFridi, All ies Vindocinensis, 
Epiatelett lib. iv. ep. 47., edited by Sirmond, 
Paris, 1610, 8vo.). Marbodas addresses to 
Robert similar reproaches, and he accuses 
him also of " singularity in his conduct, and 
excess of zeal, particularly in Ufl inreetiTsa 
af^ainst bishops and priests," and he exhorts 
him finally to be more prudent and discreet 
flisrlMdi, Rhedoncnsu Episoopi, Opera, 
Epis. G, appended to the works of Hildebert, 
edited by Beaugendre, Paris, 1708, tbl.). 
Some of the diseiples of Robert have eiidaa< 
TOured to prove that these letters are not 
genuine ; but they are genuine. The best 
answer to the charges is conveyed by the facts 
that Robert's character for piety remained 
uninjured, and that the Bishop of Rennes and 
the Abbot of Yendome shoved him marks 
of friendship afterwards. 

Robert d'Arbrissel published no irorlu ; Imt 
at the abbey of Fontevraud and at other 
abbeys of this order, there were preserved 
in manuscript some roles for the males and 
others for the females, which Bobert «^aid 
to have prescribed for their conduct. Ac- 
eording to these rules, he enjoined them to 
keep perpetual silence, forbidding them to 
speak even by signs unless there was neces- 
sity. Even the ministers of the altar were 
not to enter the infirmary of the females to 
administer the sacraments. The sick were to 
be carried into the church for that pnrpoae^ 
and some died in conse^iaence. 

A life of Robert d'Arbrissel was -written soon 
after his death by Baudri, bishop of Dol. It 
is to be found in Bollaud, ad diem 25. Febru- 
Biii, with this title: '«BeIdriei« Episcopi 
Dolensis, Vita B. Roberti de Arbrissellis." 
The other life, printed in the same work, 
p. 608, &c., with the title "Secunda Vita B. 
Roberti de Arbrisellis, Fundatoris Ordinis 
Fontebraldensis, Auctore Andrea JMagno 
Priore FontdbMddensi," cannot be trusted, as 
it manifestly was not written by Andre, grand 
prior of Fontevraud, who was a companion 
of Robert in his travels. Though it is a 
Stupid production, it has been translated 
more than once hito French. (The oOier 
authorities -which should be consulted are : 
Mabillon, Annates Ordinis S, Benedicti^ tom. 
V. pp. 314. 424. ; MsinHenBe, Clypem Ntu* 
ccntis Fontchraldensis Ordinis, Saumur, 1684 
— 1G92, 3 vols. 8vo. ; Mainferme, I>isser- 
tatimes in Epistolam contra Itolxrtum de 
Arbrisscllo, Saumur, 1682, 8vo.v Cosnier, Fon- 
tis-Ebrcddi Exordium, La F16che, 1641, 4 to. 
Bayle's aoconnt in his Dictionary, article 
Fouteviwid,'* has been attacked by several 
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authors ; see among others, the Dissertation 
ApoioQ^tiqw pour ie Bienheureux Robert d^Ax' 
bri$mU€*t ^c, Anvers» 1701, 12nM». ; Histoin 
Idtttraire de la Fraiiet,iitmk,x»f. 153 — 170.) 

C. J. S. 

ARBUCKLE, JAMES^ a writer of vei^es 

and nuseellancous literature, is said by Watt 
to have b^eu born in Glasgow in the year 
1700 ; but other authorities make him a 
native of Ireland, where he is supposed to 
have kept an academy, and to have diied 
in 1734. In 17VJ he published "Snuff; a 
Poem," Edinburgh, 8vo. It is an attempt at 
the mock heroie, but displays very Uttle 
genius or imagination. The best lines are, 
perhaps, — 

" BlMt bf tlm sharfo, may laiirfis ever bloom, 
And breathing sweets exluile around liis tomb, 
Whose penetrating nostrii taught matikiiul 
First bow, ligriMiv; to rouse the slet iiiiig mind.' 

In the same year he published " Epistle to 
Thomas Earl of Haddington, on the death of 
Joseph Addison, Esq." London, 8vo. In 
1721 he published " Glotta : a Poem ; humbly 
inscribed to the Right Honourable the Mar- 
quess of Carnarvon, by Mr. Arbucklc, student 
in the University of Glasgow ; " Glasgow, 
8to.: an ^trav^ant and exaggerated descrip- 
tion of the Clyde. Another of his works 
is called " Uibemicos's Letten, published in 
the Dahlin Joomal,*' Loi^oa, 1729. Some 
of the verses in a collection called '* The 
Edinburgh Miscellany," published 1720, are 
from his pen. (Campbell, Introdutikn to 
the History of Poetry m Scotland^ p. 183. ; 
Works relerred to.) J. H. B. 

ARBULO MARGUVETE, PEDRO, a 
Spanish sculptor of the sixteenth century, of 
great ability, most probably of the town of 
Santo Domingo de Calzada in Castile. He 
appears from his works to have been of the 
Bonool of AJoDSO Bem^ete : his design Is 
excellent. From the beginning of 1569 until 
June, 1574, he was occupied upon the altar 
and stalls of the ehoir of the dmreh of Sant' 
Ascensio in the Riojn in ('a.5tile, for which 
he was paid seven thousand three hundred 
and ei^ty-seven ducats. He died at Brionea 
in 1608. (Ceaa Bermudez, JDiecionario His- 
torico, &c.) R. N. W. 

ARBUTHKOT or ARBUTHNET, 
ALEXANDER, a poet, theologian, and ju- 
rist, grandson of Sir Robert Arbuthnot of 
Arbuthnot in Kincardineshire N. B., is said 
to have be«a bom in 1538. He studied for 
some time at Aberdeen, and afterwards went 
to France, where he received instruction in 
civil law from Ci^jaciua. He returned to 
Seothmd in 1566, a lioenlaate of the law, and 
with the intention of devoting himself to that 
profession; but be was afterwards induced to 
take orders in the Protestsnt chnrefa. We 
find him a member of the general assembly 
Mhich sat iu July, 1568. Thomas Bassan* 
dyne was charged before that body with print- 
ing a book called The Fall of the Romane 
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Kirk," hi vvliirli the sovereign wa-s called the 
head of tlie church, and with having ap- 
pended to an edition of the Psalms " ane 
baiulie song callit Welcura Fortoun." He 
was directed to cancel these offensive pas- 
ngeSt and to suspend the sale of the former 
work nnlil it shotiM be examined by Ar- 
butlinot, who was to ** report to the kirk 
what doctrine he finda therein." In 1568, 
ArT)utbnot was appointed principal of the 
univeraity (now culled King's College) of 
Aberdeen. Nearly at the same time he was 
chosen minister of the parishes of Logie- 
Buchan, and Atbntbnot He was elected 
moderator of the assembly which met at Edin- 
burgh ia 1573. In that and the sabsequent 
year, he took an acdre share in the effbrts to 
subject tbe bishops and ail other ecclcsia-stical 
persons to the jurisdiction and discipline of 
the general assemhlies. He was, however, u 
moderate man in church politics ; and, in 
the midst of the developments of the rigid 
preshyteriaaa spirit on the one side, and of 
the preference for absolute episcopacy on tbe 
other, lie appears to have been in favour of 
the mixed pciity which was practically the 
result of these opposing elements. He has 
been praised by both the Episcopalian and 
the Presbyterian historians of the Scottish 
church, and even by Thomas Maitlaudt a 
Roman Catholic In April, 1577, he was 
again chosen moderator of the assembly, and 
it is mentioned in the minates, that, as he 
had heen absent from the previons assembly, 
a coiniuittee was appointed to instruct him as 
to the state of business. The operations of 
that and of sereral of the sneceeding assent- 
blics were of the most vital importance to 
the church. A " Book of Discipline " was 
then m preparation, for which the assembly 
desired the sanction of the king and conncil, 
and Arbuthnot appears to liave been actively 
employed in connection with its preparation, 
and to have conducted, on the side of the 
church, several delicate uegotiations with 
the court In 1583, he received a presenta- 
tion to one of the churches of St. Andrew's, 
but he was prohibited by a " homing " or 
royal warrant threatening him witli the pains 
of rebellion, from accepting the charge, or 
leaving Aberdeen. His conduct in the nego- 
tiations of the church is said to have been 
the cause of this arbitrary measure, and it is 
stated in A« *^ Biograph ia Britannioa,** and the 
other ordinary authorities, that he had gi\ en 
further offence to tbe court bv editing Bu- 
ehanan's** History <rfSootland.'^ This latter 
supposition seems to have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance that the printer of the same name, 
of whom a notice will be found below, print* d 
Buchanan's work. There is no reason for 
supposing that Buchanau did aot himself su- 
periatend the printing of his book, which pro- 
ceeded at Edinburgh while Arbuthnot was 
living in Aberdeen. Arbuthnot died on the 
17th of October, 1568» before the controreny 



as to his translation to St Andrew's was ended. 
The only printed work which he left behind 
him was called Oratikmes de Origine ^ Dig- 
nitate Juris," Edinburgh, 1572, 4to. No copy 
uf this work is kuowu tu exist ; and it has 
been searched for in vain by Scottish bihlio- 
graphers. Tt was the subject of some enco- 
miastic verses by Thomas Maitland, printed 
in the " Delitise Poetarum Scotoram," where 
there is also an elegy to Arbuthnot's me- 
mory by Andrew Melville, in which he is 
termed " Patriae lux oculusque." Several 
vernacular poems, printed in " Pinkerton's 
Ancient Scotish Poems," (i. 138—155), have, 
on pretty good evidence, been attributed to 
Arbuthnot : their titles are " The Praises of 
Women;" « On Lwej'* and The Mise- 
ries of a Pure (Poor) Scholar." They show 
considerable harmony of versification, and a 
purity of feeling not often exemplified by the 
other Scottish poets of the age. Archbishop 
Spotiswood, in his *' History of the Church 
of Scotland" (p. 335), says of Arbuthnot: 
" Ho was greatly loved of all men, hated of 
none, and in such account for his moderation 
with the chief men of these parts, that with- 
out his advice they could alnu)st do nothing; 
which put him in great fashrie, whereof he 
did oft complain. Pleasant anid jocund in 
conversation, and in all sciences export, a 
good poet, mathematician, philosopher, the- 
oloque, lawyer, and in medicine skilful ; so 
as in every subject he could pi-omptly dis- 
course, and to good purpose." (Books re- 
ferred to above ; Irving, Lii cm of the Scotish 
Poet»t il 169—180. ; M'Crie, Life of' Mel- 
mSs. i 114^117. 305. 8S1. 47S.t The Bwke 
of the F/niirr stiff Klrfi of Scotland, printed for 
Uie Bannatyne Club ; Mackenzie, Lives of 
Scots Writers, iii. 186 — 194.; Mite^ny of 
the Spalding Club, ii. 56.) J. H. B. 

ARBUTHNOT or ARBUTHNET, 
ALEXANDER, one of the earliest Scottish 
printers, generally confounded with Alexan- 
der Arbuthnot the poet He printed, together 
with Thomas Bassandyne, the first edition of 
the English Bible printed in Scotland. It 
has the imprint " Printed iu Edinbrvgh Be 
Alexander Arbuthnet, Printer to the Kingis 
Maiestie, dwelling at ye Kirk of feild, 1579." 
In proposals given in to the general assembly 
for this work, he styles himself " Merchant 
Burgcs of Edinburgh." It appears to havo 
been commenced in 1576, and the pttnters 
came under an obligation to charge for each 
copy no more than "4 pouiid 13 shill. 4 
pennies," Scots money. The general as- 
sembly in their dedication of the JJIble to the 
king, speak of Arbuthnot as "a man <juha 
hes tak^ great paincs and trauaile worthie 
to be remembered In this behalfe.'' He pe- 
titioned the assembly to allow him the ser- 
vices of Mr. George V'oung, servant or pnpil 
of the abbot of Dunfermline, as a corrector 
of the press. In 1582, he printed the tirht 
edition of Boohanan's **Renim Sootieamm 
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Historia," folio, a verj- ckgant specimen of 
Ijpognphy. He printed the acts of the 
parliament of 1584. biis mark appears on a 
poem •which has no title-page, but wliteh 
has the coloplion, " Heir endis the first part 
of the bake of the most noble and vailz^nd 
conqnerour Alexander, the great** The 
sole evlstlnR copy of this work is ia the pos- 
aewion of Lord Panmure : it has been re- 
prbted for the Bannatyne Club. In the 
miscellany of that club Is printed the inven- 
tory of Arbothnot's effects, prepared in con> 
neetion with the administration to his ^tate. 
It appears from this document that he died 
on Ut Septeinher, 1585. (Books referred to 
above; MCrie, Life of Melville, i.465 — 467.; 
Calderwood, Ili^toiy of the Church of Scot- 
land, Mi>. AdciK-aif'n Library, v. 67. 108., 
viii. 27. N. B. This work is in course of 
being printed by the Wodrow Socie^.)^^ ^ 

ARBUTIINOT, JOHK It is rarelj that 
a man attains eminence in a profiessioual pur* 
suit, and yet reaches a graater distmction 
among his conteuip< i w l as an elegant 
writer and a wit. Arbuthnot "was one of 
these exceptions to an ordinary role. Be 
was the son of a clerg^-nian of the episcopal 
church of Scotland, and is said to have been 
horn at Arhntfamot near Montroae in 1675. He 
was educated at Aberdeen; and there took 
his degree as doctor of medicine. His father 
lost his church preferment through the 
changes of the rcTohition ; and the yonng 
doctor had to push his way in the great 
world of London. His common MA(&itic 
acquirements, in the first instance, gave 
him bread. The future companion and 
correspondent of Swift and Pope, of Harley 
and Bolingbroke, was for some time an ob- 
scure teacher of mathematics. In that day^ 
the science of geology was built rather upon 
bold speculation than systematic and patient 
observation. It -was an age of theories of 
the earth ; and the universal dehige was one 
of the great points of ditiputation. In 1697 
Dr. Arbuthnot took the field against Dr. 
Woodward, by the publication of "An Ex- 
amination of Dr. "Woodward's Account of 
the Deluge," &o. The tract brought him 
into notice. He gradually obtained some 
professional practice ; and the lucky accident 
of being called in to attend Prince Geoi|^ of 
Denmark in a sudden illness, he happening 
to be at Epsom at the same time with the 
prince, led the way to court honours and 
rewards. He was appointed physician in 
ordinary to Queen Anne in 1709 ; andabontthe 
same time was elected a member of tlie London 
college of physicians. His attendance upon 
the qneen probably led to his intimate asso- 
ciation with the Tory party at court. Never 
did a government more actively employ the 
weapons of wit and sarcasm in the mrectioa 
of public opinion. The great party war of 
the last days of Queen Auae was fought not 
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more with parliamentary thimder than with 
squibs and pamphlets — 

«* TlM U^t artillMT or tbs lowar tkr.** 

The ephemeral politics of the day have at- 
tained a permanent interest through the 
talent displayed in tiiese wit-eomhaM. On 
the 10th of March, 1712, Swift writes to 
Stella, "You must buy a small two-penoj 
pamphlet eaUed * Law is a Bottomleas Pit* 
It is very prctttly written " Thi"^ two-penny 
pamphlet is now better kuown by its second 
tide, " The History of Jeim BolL" A second, 
third, and fourth parts were published in the 
same year. Swift again says, " I hope you 
read *John BolL' It was a Scotch gen« 
tleman, a friend of mine, that wrote it ; but 
they have put it upon me." The Scotch gen* 
tleman was Arbuthnot. It is impossible to 
read this political jeu d'esprit even now 
withont a lively interest There have been 
many subsequent attempts to make the quar- 
rels of nations intelligible, andf at the same 
time ridionlous, by assimilating them to the 
litipitions of individuals- Never was the 
humour of such a design more admirably 
preserved tiian in Arhatmiot^s delineatioiis of 
John Bull the Clothier, and Nick Frog the 
Linendraper, and Philip Baboon the suc- 
cessor of Lord Strutt, and Louis Baboon, 
■who "had acquired immenBc riches which 
he used to squander away at back-sword, 
quarter«taff, and eudgel play, in which he 
took great pleasnrp, an 1 challenged all the 
country." The summer of 1714 saw Ar- 
buthnot living in the sunshine of oourt in- 
fluence, soliciting the Lord Treasarer for a 
place for one, persuading iiolingbroke to 
bestow a bene Bee on another, and enlighten- 
in|; Lady Mnaiifim upon the claims of his 
fhend Swift to be historiographer to the queen. 
In a lew months the death of Anne put an 
eud to all these prospects of ambition. The 
party -was mined ; some impeached, some 
driven into exile, all crest-fallen. Arbuth- 
not, of course, lost his appointment For 
some time his natural cheerfidneas foraook 
him ; but he soon foimd content in a little 
house in Dover-street in exchange for his 
residence at St. James'. There is bittemese 
in the mode in which Arbnthnot f>rst writes 
to Swift, under the great change produced by 
the death of the queen: "1 have an oppor- 
tunity calmly and philosophically to consider 
that treasure of vileness and baseness that I 
always believed to be in the heart of man." 
But shortly al\er he wrote to Pope, " This 
blow has so roused Scriblerus that he has 
recovered his senses, and thinks and talks 
like other men." Arbuthnot appears to have 
taken to the project of the Soribleros Chib 
with abundant heartiness ; and thus in his 
misfortunes he looks aroond for opportunities 
to make merry with the ign<mmce of the 
learned and the follies of the wise: " Tt is 
with some pleasure that he contemplates the 
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world still busy and all mankiad at work for i 
him." The great project in whieh he en- 

gapotl with Swift aud Popi'. t<> wrifc ;» ¥::*irf 
on all the abuses of human Ifaruing, woiiiii , 
probably, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, have been an abortive scheme. 
Wurburton thus speaks of its failure : " Po- 
lite letters never lost more than by the defeat 
of this scheme, in ivhieb each of thu illustrious 
triumvirate would hare firand exerdse for 
his own peculiar taU-nt, besides constant em- 
ployment for that they all held in common. 
For Artmihnot was skilled in every thing 
which related to science ; Pope was a master 
in the fine arts; and Swift excelled in a know- 
ledge of die worM. Witthey had all m equal 
Tiioasnrc; and this so large, that no ajyc, perhaps, 
ever produced three men to whom nature had 
moie bountifully besto'K^ed it, or art hadbvooght 
it to higher perfection." Arbuthnot con- 
tributed towards this project the first book of 
the " Memoirs of Martinus ScriUems $" and 
it is from this contribution that wcmay prin- 
cipally estimate .the correctness of the praise 
which Warbnrton has bestowed ui>on him. 
Nothing can be more perfect than this frag- 
ment. Its very extravagance is the result of 
profound skill, contrasting and heightening 
the pvngency of the more subtle wit with 
whieh the merely ludicrous is elodied. And 
yet a continuity of such irony and burlesque 
would probably have been a &ilure, as far as 
regwded the sncoessof a satire upon tbeaboses 
of human learning. " Gulliver's Travels " was 
intended as a portion of this satire i yet who 
enters into the companionship of Ifr.' Lemuel 
Gulliver -with any desire to find out that 
beneath the surface of his inimitable narra- 
tives IB concealed an attack upon some book- 
man or society of book-men? Arbuthnot 
wrote to Swift: Gulliver is iu every body's 
hands. lx>Td Scarborough, who is no in- 
ventor of stories, told me that he fell in com- 
pany with a master of a ship who told him 
that he was \ ery ^vell aciiuainted with Gul- 
liver } but that the printer had. mistaken, that 
he lived in Wapping, and not in Rofherhithe 
I lent the book to an old gentleman, who 
went immediately to his map to search for 
LiUipvt** ThiB, after all, is higher praise 
than if Arbuthnot had written to his friend 
that the Koyal Society was raving against his 
dcseription of Laputa. 

The reputation of Arbuthnot as a wit is in 
a great measure traditional. What he luis 
left us is admirable in its kind ; but it can 
challenge no comparison with the more 
ijystematic labours of Swift and Pope. We 
scarcely, indeed, know with certainty what 
Arbuthnot did write. There is a collection 
entitled ** The Misoellaneons Works of the 
late Dr. Arbutlinot," which was published at 
Glasgow, in two volumes, in 1751, but the 
genmneness of some of these pieces was ex- 
pressly denied by Arbuthnot s son. It is 
probable, from the manner in which hesp^iks 
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of himself as Seriblurus, that he had a larger 
share in the planning, if not in the execu- 
tion, of the several parts of the memoirs 
aud pieces connected with them, than has 
usually been assigned to him. Dr. Warton 
gives certain portions to Arbuthnot, "as they 
contain allusions to many remote aud un- 
common parts of learning and science with 
which we cannot imagine Pope to have been 
rnnch acqwMnled, and which lay out of the 
reach and course of his reading." Arbuthnot 
continued his medical practice almost to the 
last ; and he pnhlisbed, in 1731, "An Essay 
on the Nature and Choice of Aliments," and 
in 1733 " An Essay on the Effects of Air on 
Human Bodies." He died in February, 
1735, leaving a son, George, who held an 
office in the Exchequer, and two daughters. 
His son John died two years before himself. 
Arbuthnot had many and warm friends, 
whom he had won not more by his taleuts 
and acquirements than by his benevolent and 
generous nature. His integrity was as uni- 
versally recognised as his wit. Auumg the 
other works of Arbuthnot are the following ; 
— 1. "Tables of the Grecian, Roman, and 
Jewish Measures, Weights, and Coins, &c.," 
London, 1705, Svo., which is still a useful 
work. It was republished in 1727, in 4to. 
It was also translated into Latin by Daniel 
Kimig, and published at Utrecht in 1756, 
with a preface b^ Beits. 2. An Argument 
for Dtvme Providence, drawn from the equal 
Number of Births of both Sexes," in the 
" Philosophical Transactions." There is a 
list of Arbuthnot*s works mWatt's B^UoAeea, 
(Miscellanies by Pope, Swift, and Arbuth- 
not ; Swift's Letters} Pope's Letters.) C. K. 

ARBUTHNOT, MA RIOT, a British 
naval commander, was born in 1711. In 
174G, he attained the rank of cummander, 
and was appointed to the Jamaica sloop, 
cruising on Uie home station, with which he 
took two small French privateers. On 2 2d 
June, 1747, he was made post-captain in the 
Surprise, twenty -four-gun frigate. Ue was 
afterwards removed to the Triton, in which, 
in January, 1748, he cai)tured Le Tigrc, a 
fomudable French privateer. In 1759, he 
commanded the Portland, in the fleet which 
blockaded the French armatnent which had 
been collected at Brest tor the purpose of at- 
tempting a descent on Britain ; and the lilar< 
(juis rlr' Conflans, the commander of the 
anuament, was in chase of the squadron to 
which Arbuthnot Avas attached, when Hawke 
intercepted the French fleet, and gained the 
victory of Belleisle. In 1764, Arbuthnot 
was engaged in the capture of the Havannah 
by Pocock and Keppel. In 1775 (the peace 
or 1768 intervening) he was appointed to the 
Terrible, seventy i one of the guard-ships 
at Portsmouth, and in 1775, he resided as a 
commissioner «f the navy in Kdifox in Nova 
Scotia, the only port in America in which, 
owing to the war, British ships could be re- 
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fitted and properly provisioned. On the 23d 
Janua^) 1 7 78, he w as p romoted to a flag as 
rear«ai«iiiral of the "WUte, imd, retDrning 
to Eiifrlar V - it in 1779 on the court-martial 
by which Kcppel was tried. In the same 
year he was promoted to the Tank of vice- 
admiral of the Blue, and sailed on 1st May 
to take the chief comuiand on the American 
Station. Soon after his arrival he was block- 
aded in New York by the large force under 
the command of the Count d'Ebtaing, and he 
ttuled thence at the commencement of 1 78() 
to co-operate with Sir Henry Clinton in the 
rtductiou of Cbarlcstown. He passed the 
bar on the 20th March, and, the land force 
having constmcted and opened its batteries, 
he got Trader weigh yrHk seven fHgates, and 
piLssed Sullivan's Island under a heavy fire. 
He has received ^ much praise for having 
aeeomptished this operatioii and anchored 
under James's Island, with no further casualty 
than twenty-seven men killed and wounded. 
The tort on SalliTanV Island, and another on 
Mount Pica?5ant having been taken, Charles- 
town surrendered on tiie 10th May, when 
several fUgates and ottier vessels, French and 
American, were captured. For this eerrice 
the admiral received the thanks of both houses 
of parliament. On the 23d January, 1780, 
Arbutlinot's squadron, when lying at anchor 
in Gardiner's Bay, I^oiig Island, sustained 
considerable damage from a storm ; the 
CuUodea of seventyofonr guns being driven 
ashore and lost, the Bedford dismasted, and 
the America driven to sea. On the IGth of 
March he had a partial engagement off the 
coast of Virginia with M. de Temay, the 
French admiral, who it is said was incited 
to attack him by the dilapidated condition of 
his squadron. It is stated tiiat the French 
line was broken, but a thick haze coming on 
left the event of the battle doubtful, and the 
admiral's conduct was the subject of some 
animadversion by the writers on the naval 
atlairs of the time. He afterwards meditated 
an attack on Rhode Island, but the French 
being strongly posted, and some dispute 
ariMng between the naval and military force, 
he contented himself with blockading the 
enemy's fleet in the harbour. He returned 
to England in 1781, and arrived at Spithead 
on 1st August. In 1787 he was made vice- 
admiral of the Ued, and in 1793 admiral of 
the Bine. He died on SIst January, 1794. 
(Schomherg, Naval Chronology; Naval His- 
torif of Great Britain, vii, 1 — 9.) J. H. B. 
ARC, JEANNE D'. [Jeanne d'Arc] 
ARC, PIIII.IPPE AUGUSTE DE 
8A1NTK-FOK CHEVALIER D'. [ARCti.] 
AlK^A, DALl/. [NiccolodaBomkina.] 
ARr\nKLT, JA:MES\ whose name is 
sometimes written Arkadeit and Archadet, 
was born in Flanders towards the end of the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. He was among the most eminent 
of the celebrated schou of mmioiaDi that 
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Flanders at that period produced. About 
the year 1536 he went to Rome, where he 
was appointed master of the children in the 
church of San Pietro di Vaticano, a situation 
whichf liowever, he soon relinquished. In 
1540 he was admitted into the college of 
singers attached to the pope's chapel ; and in 
1544 he became chancellor or treasurer of 
that society, an office which he retained till 
1549 : after which he entered the service of 
Charles of Lorraine, duke of Guise, whom 
he accompanied to Paris, where, prohaUy, 
he terminated his days. Baini, who says 
that " Arcadelt's madrigals were among the 
best of his age," also states in proof of the 
estimation in which they were held, that 
" {publishers, indnced by the profit which 
they deri\-ed from his works, produced many 
compositions which they falsely ascribed to 
him/' Many of his masses and motets are 
preserved in the archives of the pontifical 
cliapel. One of his madri|jal8, ^ II bianco e 
doloeCigno," will he fbund m the third virinme 
of " Bumcy's History of Music," and two 
others are included in the second and fourth 
volumes of " Bnniey's Musical Extracts," in 
the British Museum, f Raini, Vita di Pales' 
trina ; Bumey, IJi&lorif oj' Music.) E. T. 

ARCA'DIO, ALESSANDRO, was first 
physician of the province of Monferrato 
during part of the seventxienth ceuturj' ; and 
wrote several essays in political and moral 
philosophy, as well as some poems and works 
on medlcme. The chief of them are: — 1. 
" Plettro d'ApoUo," Tortona, 1G28, 12mo. 
2. " Contemplazioni Medicinali sopra U Con- 
tagio," Toftona, 1632, ISmo. 8. '* Le Mon- 
dane Pazzie," Tortona, 1 0.H, 12mo. 4. " Tri- 
turationes supra Tres Libros JPronosticorum 
Hippocratis." ff. ** Contemplasioni Astro- 
logiehe di predire i Mali Acuti." fi. " Pan- 
dora oihciualis." (Bonino, Bingrafia Me- 
dica Pimontese, i, 369. ; Haller, BihlioAeea 
Medicina, ii. 600.. gives the principal contents 
of the "Contemplazioni Medicinali," but 
omits the other -works.) J. P, 

ARCA'DIO, GIANFRANCKSCO. -n-as 
bom at Bistagno in Monferrato about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and practised 
medicine at Savona and at NizzadellaPaglia. 
On the occasion of an epidemic of what he 
calls malignant pleuritis, which prevailed in 
the latter place for three months, he proposed 
hieeding teem the fisot of the diseased side, 
in a treatise entitled " De secanda Vena in 
Plcuritide," Asti, 1609. A physician of the 
same town named Koseo, wrote an essay 
against this with the title " T>e secanda Veuu 
Antilogia," Asti, 1609, which Arcadio an- 
swered in his " Discorao sopra I'Antilogia 
del lioseo," Asti, 1610 ; a small but learned 
work. He wrote also " Parafraiii sopra la 
Medicina Santoriana," Parma, 1618, 12mo. : 
and two unpublished works by him, on An- 
timony, and on Man's natural inclination for 
Airt and Science are praserved in the Tarin 
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library. (Bodjiio, Biogn^ Mtika Piemon- 
iKse.) J. P. 

ARC A I) I US ('A/wf(i8ioj), a native of An- 
Tiocu, a grammarian. The period •when he 
lived cannot be accurately fixed, but at all 
events his celebrity was not earlier tliaa a. d. 
2U0. He is mentioned by Suidas as the 
author of the following works : — 'Op- 
ioyptu^iai ; Ilcpl avvrJi^ttei T&v ToO K6fyov 
fw^wr; and a lexicon {'OvopicuntKov). Of 
this last Suidas speaks in terms of great 
commendation, we sUll possess, under Us 
name, a Treatise on Accents (n«pl 'T6vwv or 
Htfi TIpoatglBiuv') in nineteeo books. It is an 
epitome of a larger work on tbe same sub- 
ject, entitled TlpoatfiZla. Ka0o\i<nf, by jTlIIus 
HcrudiaJius, though in the arrangement Ar- 
cadius followed his own plan. Two manu- 
scripts of this work were discovered at Paris 
in the seventeenth century. It was first pub- 
lished by E. H. Barker in 1820, and after- 
wards by Dindorf in his " Grammatici 
Grseci," vol. i. Leipzig, 1823. (Fabricius, 
Biblioth, Graca^ vi. 336. &c. ; Barker, Epis- 
tola CriL ad BoiBmmaeL, in bis edition of 
Arroyos.) C P. H. 

ARCA'DIUS CHARI'SIUS^ AUBE'- 
LIUS. rCHABianra.] 

ARCi?DinS CApMdSm), Emperor of fhe 
East, was the elder son of Thcodosius I. the 
Great, hjr lus wife Flaccilla: he was bom 
in Spain tn 883. He had ayoonger bro- 
ther, ITonorins, M'ith whom he afterwards 
divided the itoman empire. The education 
of the young prinees was superintended by 
Theniistius, sumamed Euphrade;^, the well 
known orator, who was a pagan, but a very 
tolerant manwltli regard to religious differ- 
ences. Their second instructor was Arsenius, 
a priest, wlio was appointed at the recommend- 
ation of pope Damasus, and who afterwards 
died in the Desert of Seethe, in Egypt. The 
instmetion which the royal brothers received 
was in every respect superior, as the Em- 
peror Theodosius had reserved to himself 
the snperintendenoe of their edneation. One 
day ThefKlosius unexpectedly entered the 
room where Arcadius was receiving a lesson 
fh>m Arsenins, and finding the professor 
standing with his head uncovered before the 
youn<^ prince, who sat ou a chair, with the 
insignia of the rank of Ctesar on his head 
(the title of Cjt'sar haviii"; been conferred 
upon him iu his stiventh year), the emperor 
asked the professor how he could forget his 
own dignity so much as to stand bare-headed 
before a boy. Arsenius excufted himself by 
saying that he did not dare to sit down in the 
presence of an imperial person. Theodosius 
however ordered the priest to cover his head 
and to sit down, and commanded his son to 
uncover his head and in future to receive 
his kflsoas standing. To give both moral 
and intellectual training to his children was 
the object of Theodosius, who used to say 
that hu soils iraold only he fit to reign when 
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[ they had learned to ccoibine piety and wis- 
dom. At an earl^ age \rcadius had a share 
in the administration of the empire, especially 
in the department of religion ; and the young 
prince proved by several decisions that be 
had a good disposition. As an instance, he 
pardoned those Arians who had burnt the 
house of Nectarius, the bishop of Constan- 
tinople. During the war of Theodosius 
against the usurpers Kugenius and Arbogast, 
Arcadius remained at Constantinople. In 
395 the ^e of Augnstns was conferred upon 
him by his father, who died in the same 
year, leaving Arcadius emperor of the £ast, 
and Honorins emperor of the West 

It belongs to the history of Theodosius to 
point out the reaRons which induced him to 
divide tbe empire. These reasons must be 
looked for in circumstances of the highest 
political importance, fur however difficult it 
was to govern the whole empire, Theodosius 
most have boon aware that evci) 'he srovem- 
ment of hulf of it was a task that surpassed 
the ability of either of his sons. Arcadius 
was in every respect the opposite of his 
&ther. He was a little, ill shaped man ; he 
had an ugly, swarthy face, and a weak con- 
stitution; his intellect was feeble, and he 
-was always the tool of others. He cannot be 
charged with wickedness ; but his good qua- 
lities were few, and his flatterers could find 
nothing to praise in the master of the East, 
except his beautiful handwriting. To this 
we must add his great attachment to the 
orthodox religion, for whieh he has received 
abundant pndse ftoax many ecclesiastical 
writers. 

Before his death Theodosius had nppointed 
Rufinus, tlie pnefect of the East, the guardian 
of Arcadius, and Stilicho the guardian uf 
Honorius at Rome. Rufinus is generally re- 
presented as a man of the worst character, 
and it is diflScult to conceive why Theodosius 
appointed to such a post an ambitious man, 
who was detested for his rapacity, and showed 
by his conduct that his pMnonal aggrandise* 
nient was much dearer to him than the wel- 
fare of his ward and the empire. Rufinus 
intended to marry the young emperor to his 
daughter ; and as he was the first m.nn in thi* 
empire, he had so little apprehension that his 
plan could be thwarted that he went to An- 
tioch, after having given orders for the cele- 
bration of tbe marriage immediately after his 
return. On the day fixed for the ceremony 
a splendid procession, headed by the eunuch 
Eutropius, who held the office of grand cham- 
berlain, left the imperial palace for the pur- 
pose of fetching the bride and conducting her 
to the church. Entropms, however, instead 
of proceeding to the [)alace of Rufinus, stop- 
ped at the palace of Fromotus, where Eudoxia, 
the beantiM daughter of the Frank Banto, 
who was a general in the Roman armies, 
was residing ibr the sake of her education, 
had shown that be was not very 
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fond of tbe daughter of Rnfinvs, and no 

sooner was Eutropius informed of it than he 
secretly proposed to the voung emperor to 
marry Eadoxin, irfm well dcMiTed tne praise 
which the artfiil eunuch bestowed npon her, 
and the emperor assented to the proposal. 
The marriage was already concluded while 
the daughti r (>f Rufinus was still waiting for 
the wedding jirocession. As Eudoxia and 
her rdatives ^lelonged to the party cf Eu- 
tropius, this cunnio;* man soon acquired 
great influence, ■which he employed to ruin 
Ruiinus. From the moment of the death of 
Theodosius, Ruflnus had been involved in 
serious differences with Stilicho, who pre- 
tended that the late emperor had intrusted 
him with the guardianship of both his sons. 
In Older to give weight to his cldms StUicho 
put himself at the head of that numerous 
army Avhich had been employed by Theo> 
doeins against Arbogast, and advanced to- 
wards the frontiers of the eastern empire. 
He soon received a message from Rufinus, 
by which he was infenned that any further 
advance would be considered hy Areadlus as 
a declaration of war. Stilicho, with seeming 
modesty, stopped where lie was ; hnt as the 
ariiiT was to he divided between the two 
imi>erial brothers, he made this partition, and 
having put the Ooth Gainas at the head of 
the eastern army, ordered him to advance 
upon Constantinople, as if he were poinp to 
put the army under the immediate orders of 
Arcadius. When Gainas was near Con- 
stantinople Rnfinnswent out to inspect the 
army; but no sooner was he within the camp 
than be was cut down by order of Gainas, 
w1k> thtis ezeented the secret orders whidi 
he had received Uron Stilicho (27th of No- 
vember, 395). 

The sneeesBor of Rnflnus was Eutropius, 
who also became consnl, the first etmuch who 
had ever been raised to this dignity. He 
proved to be as bad as Rufinns. As to Ar- 
cadius, he only changed his master. Eutro- 
pius wa$ likewise involved in differences with 
Stilicho ; and in order to secure himself 
against the open hostility of this powerful 
geuerul, he excited Alaric to invade Italy, 
an undertaking which resulted in the down- 
fall of Stilicho and tbe govemmeat of Ho- 
norius. Stilicho was declared an enemy of 
the empire, and such of his estates as were 
within the limits of the eastern empire were 
confiscated by order of Entropius (397), whose 
rapacity increased with his power. In order 
to secure himself and his numerous adherents, 
he persuaded Areadins to issne an edict, by 
which all offences against the principal eiA il 
and military officers were punished as if they 
were committed against the emperor. [Corf. 
Jmt, A(f. Legem Julutm Mtijextatift, ix. tit. s.] 
This edict was an extension of the Lex Julia 
JUbjestatis, or law of treason, and one of the 
most tyrannical ever enacted by a Roman 
emperor. lu Tribigildus, the chief of u 
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body of Goths, who had received lands in 

Phrygia, rebelled, and made snch progress 
that Arcadius, on the advice of Gainas, sent 
word to the Goths that he was ready to grant 
them their claims. It seems that Gainas 
who from a friend had become the rival of 
the prime minister, was in secret corre- 
spondence with the rebellious Goths, for Tri- 
bigildus demanded the head of Eutropius as 
a guarantee of tibe emperor's good fiutfa. 
Eutropius was easily sacrificed, as the empress 
Eudoxia was jealous of his power. St. Chry- 
sostom made an unsuccessful effort to save 
Eatropios, who was a protects of the ortho- 
dox cnnrch ; Eutropius was enled to CJyprus, 
and ptit to death in 39':>. The prliiciiial claim 
of the Phrygiaii Goths was to be allowed to 
go back to Europe. When, pnrsnant to the 
em})eror's permission, they crossed the Bos- 
porus, and were in the neighbourhood of 
Constaiitiiiople, the secret plans of Gainas 
became manifest. He demanded for his 
countrymen the free celebration of divine 
service according to the Arian creed i and as 
St Chrysostom's eloquence prevailed over 
his claims, he took up arms. But the people 
of Constantinople massacred part of the Oaths, 
and with the remaining part Gainas escaped 
by sea. Pursued and defeated by the im- 
perial fleet, he tied beyond the Danube, where 
he lost his life in a battle against Uldes, the 
king of the Huns. After the fall of Eutro- 
pius the einpresK Eudoxia had the title of 
Angusta conferred upon her, and ruled with 
unlimited power. She contrived the banish- 
ment of St. Chrysostom, who died at Comana 
on his way to PiQms in Colchis (407) ; but 
the prelate Ind so many adherents tint his 
banishment was not effected without a seri- 
ous straggle with the priests and monks 
of CoBStantinople, who, with their partisans, 
had occupied the principal churches. Some 
churches, at last, were stormed, and others 
were burnt hy the imperial troops, and the 
rebels who were not killed were driven out 
of the capital. Eudoxia died at au early age, 
in consequence of a miscarriage. One Joan- 
nes, according to general opinion, as stated 
by Zosimus (p. 315.), was the father of Theo- 
dosius II., the son of Eodoada, and the suc- 
cessor of Arcadius. 

Arcadius was firmly attached to the orlho- 
dox creed, and issued several edicts against 
the Arians and other heretics. All his 
household officers were orthodoxy and in 896 
he ordered that those buildings in which the 
heretics used to celebrate divine service 
siiould he confiscated. This was the origin 
of the claims and rebellion of Gainas. Ac- 
cording to a tradition, which, as Agathias 
states, was first mentioned by Procopius, 
A rcadius, feeling his strength decline, made 
his testament, and appointed Yezdegerd, king 
of Pn8ia,the guardian of his son Theodosius, 
and regent of tlie Koman empire. This tra- 
dition is rejected by the best modern his- 
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torimti Gibbon's account of it is short and 

concise ; and he calls it " a vain tradition of 
the succeeding a^e." Tilleraout's (vL 597.) 
critical investigatum of the ftct it as careful 
and sagacious as tisual. Arcadtns died on 
the Ist of May, 408. He left three children, 
Pulcheria, Marina^ and Theodosius, who suc- 
ceeded him; and in 421 erected a splendid 
column in Constantinople surmoimted by the 
statue of his father. A description and a 
view of the column it given by Gyllius. The 
statue was liirown down by an earthquake 
during the reign of Leo III., the Isaurian 
(775—780). bat the pillar remains. The 
▼ictories ofTfaeodoeiiuII. are seidptnTed on 
it in relie£ (Zosimus, v. ed. Oxford, 1679 ; 
CedreuuSy L 574 — 586. ed. Bonn ; Socrates, 
V. 10., tL ; Theoplunes, p. 63 — 69. ed. Paris ; 
Sozomenus, viii. ; Theodoretus, v. 32. &,c. ; 
Philostorgius, xL xiL 1 — 8. j Gyllius, 77»e 
Antiquities of CbMbMf&Mple, ed. John Ball, 
p. 250—254.) W. P. 

ARC.EIIS, FRANCISCUS, or 1>E 
ARCE, TV as horn at Fresno about ihe year 
1494. He practised medicine and surgery 
with great reputation at Lerin, Fresno, and 
several other towns in Spain. At Lerin he 
received an annual stipend as surgeon to the 
district, and was a magistrate, he says, of the 
tribunal of the inquisition which was held 
there. It was probably in the latter capacity 
that he was sent in 1573 to invite Bencdietas 
AriaiK Montanus to come to prearh in T*erln 
and its neighbourhood* That theologian 
resided for finir months in Arcaens's house 
studying surgery under him ; and, when he 
was about to leave, persuaded him to write 
some of the results of his long experience, 
which he did in two essays entitled "De 
recta curandorum Vulnerum Curatioue, Libri 
I>ao,'*aild'*I>e Febriimicurandorum Ratione." 
These were first published with a prefece 
by Arias Montanus, and notes by Alva- 
rus Nonnius [Alvarez], at Antwerp, 1574, 
8vo. } and afterwards at Amsterdam^ 1658, 
ISmo. 

Arc I ]ix<i been called by some the Pare 
of Spain ; and though he did not effect im- 
provements In surgery at all comparaMe with 
those which Amhrose P;ir''=^ TinTncrn-;'^ wnrlvs 
did, yet he certainly possessed much of tlie 
same power of observation and common sense 
which distinguished that celebrated man, his 
contemporary. This is plainly shown by his 
woirk on wounds. Unlike nearly all the 
works of that time it is short and practical : 
indeed, the notes by Alvarez are added only 
to make the book more suited to the age, by 
showing how exactly the practice of Arcsus 
agreed with the principles of Hippocrates, 
Galen, and others, which he had been, it 
seems, accused of deviating firom. Uis only 
peculiar principle in treating wounds was 
to avoid the introduction of large tents, or 
heating thick dressings, and to endeavour 
by sutures or other means to obtun union 
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by the first intention whenever it aj^ 
possible. When this was not likely 
accomplished, he used to introduce a sn 
tent (Hanmiula) at the most dependent pa 
of tlie wound, and endeavour fo xmite the 
rest. He often used for dressing M <nuuls a 
compound of turpentine, gum-elenii, suet, nod 
lard, which is still sometimes ealle<l halsam 
of Arcaeus ; and the fault of his surpery must 
l!i\«been that though he employed thinj^s 
of this kind less than others before him did, 
he still used fhr too many of them : his fmrgical 
pharmacopoeia is overloaded wilh ointments 
Ktrpurposes which none of them could serve. 

TIm best part of die woric is that on in> 
juries of the head. It contains many w ell- 
told cases of severe firactures recovered from, 
and good general direetions for their treat- 
ment. Arcs-us greatly simpl'ti <! tlie means 
employed, and trepanned much less frequently 
than his predecessors ; so that in this, as in 
other department.'; of stirgery, he made 
important steiw towards the practice u.sually 
followed at the present time. At the <fnd of 
the books on wounds are four chapters, " [ )e 
Morbo Gallico;" but neither they nor the 
book on fevers oontun any thing that is 
important. 

Arias Montanus, in his preface, says thai 
Arcseus, when he was with him, though 
nearly eighty years old, had ail the dexterity 
and energy df & man of forty. Both this 
preface and the work itself contain interest- 
ing facts regar<Ung the state of surgery in 
Spain in the sixteenth oentnry. Aniens 
repeatedly laments the want of 1 [ ictical 
surgeons which had existed for forty years 
in his district ; there were plenty, he says, 
who "with the best of scicn ^ joined but an 
obscure experience;" and he unplieK that the 
educated medical men of that time gave 
themselves so entirely to the study of the old 
writers, that surgery had all fallen into the 
hail !, i f empirics and barbers. He used, 
Montanus says, continually to express his 
wish tliat his writings might not be translated 
so as to come within the capacity of these 
ignorant practitioners ; but in spite of this 
^e book on wounds was translated into 
German (Niimberg, 1614), Dutcli (Rure- 
mond, 1667), and English. The English 
translation has the title " A most excellent 
and compendious Method of curing Woundes 
in the Head, and in other Partes of the Uti<iy, 
with other Precepts of the same A He, practised 
and written by that fiunons man Franciscns 
Arceus, .... and translated into English 
by John Read, Chirurgion," and it was pub- 
lished with " An exact Cure of the Caruncle," 
and a translation by tiie same John Read of 
John Ardem's treatise on Fistula, Lon<lon, 
1588, 4to. (Arcajus's Works, and J^tace 
hy Arias Montanus.) j. P. 

ARCAGA'NIS, and ARC AGENI SlUS, 
two names which occur in Rhaxes, and wliich 
evidently tefer to the same penoo* who was 
« 4 
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writer. To Arcaganis is ascribed 
on diseases, " Liber Morborum ;" 

one on vomiting, " De 
oinitu," and another on chrOBie diseases, 
.Morbis Diuturnis." It seems probable 
that lM)th these names are a corruption of the 
Greek Archigencs [AacHiOBinss]. (Rhazes, 
Conttn. lib. v. cap. 3, and cap. ult., lib. vi. 
cap. 1. ; Fabricius, liiblioUi. Graca, torn, 
aiii. p. 78. ed. vet.) W. A O. 

AHCACiNA. [Orcaoka, Andrea.] 
A RCA NO, MAURO D', usually 
called IL MAURO, was one of the most fa- 
mous anionfr the burlesque poets of Italy in the 
sixteenth century. He is supposed to have 
been born about the year 1490. His first 
Christian name is disputed, some calling him 
Giovanni, and others, seemingly by mistake, 
Francesco. He was descended from a noble 
family in Friuli, fVom whoM castle he derives 
his name of Arcano ; bnt his life appears to 
have been spent in dependence. After having 
been educated in his native province, he 
emigrated to Bologna, and thence to Rome. 
There he lived almost constantly afterwards, 
being succeasivelv in the service of the Duke 
of Amalfi, Cardraab Grimani and Cesarini, 
and other powerful and wealthy persons of 
his time. In the celebrated academy of the 
Vignainoli or Vinedressers, of which Bemi 
was the ruling spirit, INIauro was a distin- 

Siished member ; and be lived in intimate 
lendthm with that witty poet, and with 
those ouer men of letters who, in the 
first half of the century, formed the charac- 
tertitic style of bmMsqne poetry called 
Btnu»qw from its inventor and most suc- 
cessM cultivator. Among the Bemesque 
poets of Italy, Manro is genevaUy acknow- 
ledged to liold the second place ; and some of 
the native critics are not indisposed to prefer 
his works even to those cf his master BemL 
The levity of thought, and the obscenity, 
frequent or rather continual, which we en- 
counter in the writings of Ibe Bemesque 
poets, arc in some measure, i)erliaps, to be 
accounted for b^ the fact that almost ali of 
them were efiusions of youth. But, alter all 
sillowances liave been made, the character of 
the words does contrast strangely with the 
solid learning and talent possessed by several 
of the writers, and by the serious part which 
some such men (Delia Casa fur example) 
afterwards acted. The same features, when 
we regard them as appearing in the person 
of Berni, are alike discordant with that al- 
leged conversion of him to Protestantism in 
later life to wliich attention has been di- 
rected by Panizzi and Hallam. The history 
of Mauro furnishes another link in the 
chain which, thus oddly, binds tofrether the 
licentious poets and the religious thinkers of 
the sixteenth century in Italy. Mauro was 
the bosom-friend of the unfortunate Aonius 
Palearius, who, after having survived him 
fat twenty-four yean, became one of the 
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most illustrious victims of the papal In- 
quisition. The first five of the epistles of 
Palearius, written when both parties were 
young, are addressed to MaurOi. They arc 
couched in a strain of warm and familiar 
affection, mentioning, as ties whicli united 
the two together, their old friendship and 
the similarity of their studies. The first of 
the epistles relates an incident more affect- 
ing tiian honourable to the parties. Mauro 
having recently left Rome, Palearius, who 
had accompanied him out of town, describes 
hinj.self as having found on his return a 
young female, whom he calls Lucilla, and 
who is in despair for the departure of Mauro, 
her lover : she becomes seriously ill, is visited 
by a physician, and is declared by him to be 
pregnant The writer apologises for com- 
municating the distressing intelligence, and 
exhorts his friend to bear it with his usual 
firmness of resolution. This story, and a 
description of his own person which Maoro 
gives in one of his poems, are almost the 
only fiusts ire know in r^nrd to his private 
life or character. There is nothing but 
allegorical invention (not in all its parts 
easy to be nnderstood) in the history re- 
lated by BoccaHn!, in his usual vein of 
banter, of the marriage of Mauro to the 
poetess Laura Temiema, of the dowry of 
lyrics which she brought him, and of the 
jealous fit in which he put her to death, 
stabbing her with one m his own poems, 
prohibited by the censorship. In the autumn 
of 1536, Mauro, while hunting the stag, was 
thrown fkom his hofse into a ^tch and 
broke one of his legs. lie was carried to 
Rome, fell into a fever, and died. 

The works of Ifouro, berides a bur- 
lesque letter printed in two collectionj; of 
the time, consist of twenty-one "Capitoli," 
or burlesque poems in Italian terza rima, 
which will be found in the common editions 
of the poems of Bemi and the writers of his 
school. Tlie comparatiTe merit of produc- 
tions like these, resting in no small degree 
upon delicate turns of expression, is best 
estimated by critics whose native language 
is that of the poet. The breadth of the 
hiunour, however, is not beyond being 
appreciated by foreign readers ; and in the 
Capitoli of Mauro there is much that is 
exceedingly diverting. The coarseness of 
several of them, however, is such as to make 
all minute analysis inexpedient ; and indeed 
the extreme dcsultoriness whicli pervades 
all the pieces would make the task very 
difficult. The two famous Capitoli on the 
*' Bean " ( La Fava ), productions resembling 
in tone the Oven " ( H Fomo) of Delia 
Casa, are inapproachable for both reasons. 
The two poems " In Dishonour of Honour," 
the ironical poem " In Praise of the Friars,** 
and another " In Praise of Lying," are 
equally characteristic and less objectionable. 
( Maiiwchrili, SeriUon Italia ; TiiaboMhi, 
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Storia delta Lttt^atura Italiana^ rii. 1207. 
ed. 4to. 1787—1794 ; Ginguene, ffuioireUt- 

t^raire d'llalie, ix. 194— HID.; Quadrio, 
J}etia Storia e deUa Magione d" ogni Poesia, 
n. 558.$ Creflcintlienit /Marts deUa Volgar 
Pocs'ut, i. r548., V. 113. ; Aonius Palearius, Tlpis- 
tolarum, lib. i. ep. 1 — 5. ; Boccalini, Rag' 
guagli di Pamaao, cent. ii. No. 35.) W. S. 

ARC.VSIO, CxIOVANNI FRANCISCO, 
was born at Bisa^^io in the province of 
Acqui, on the of January, 1713. He 
vent to the university of Turin, whore, in 
addition t<.) jurisprudence, he studied with suc- 
cess the Latin language and antiquities. He 
was admitted advocate in 1733; and in 1748 
appointed by Charles Emmanuel III. of Sar- 
dinia, professor of civil law at Turin. ]Ie 
discharged the duties of his office without 
intennisnon till a short time before his death, 
which occurred at Bittagno on the 2.')th of 
November, 1791. Arcasio is said to have 
published serenl woilcs, bat the only ooe we 
have seen is his " Commentarii Juris Civilis," 
published at Turin in 1762 — 4, in eight 
▼oliunes, 8vo. This work contains the sub- 
stance of his academical lectures distributed 
under five Itcads. The first treats of statult's 
and decisions on litigated points both of pub- 
lic ^d private law , the second of personal 
status and the rights of persous ; tlie third of 
rights in personam (or obligations) ; the fourth 
of rights in rem (the law of property) ; the 
fifth of feudal law. A sixth part is an- 
nounced in the preface — on public law — 
but omitted. The work shows only a slender 
acquaintanee with the works of the eh»- 
sical Roman jurists ; but it evinces a re- 
spectable natural talent for classification on 
the part of the anthor. (Sketdi of Arcario 
by Baron Veniazza dc Frcney in the Tiihlh)- 
teca Oltremmtana ; Senatoris Johanuis Fran- 
cisci Arcasii Commentarii Juris Civilis, necrum 
Vralectioncs ad idem Jus pertincnhs, Turin, 
1782 — 1 7 S4. ; liiographie Unircrstlle. ) W. W. 

AR(\\'TII1AS. []kIiTMm DATES VI.] 

AllCE, DON CALEDOMO DE, a 
Spanish sculptor, born at Burgos in 1739. 
He studied under Fray Gregorio Barambio, 
became a member of the academy of San 
Fernando at Madrid, and in 1788 was ap- 
pointed escultor de camera to the king of 
Spain* Charles IV.t of whom he executed an 
equesmni statue in marble, which has been 
engraved by Don J. D. Salvador Carmona. 
In 1786 Arce published at Pamplona a work 
on seidptnre, ** OonTersaeiones sobre la Es- 
cultura." He died in 1795. 

JosKf DE Arck, a good Spanish sculptor 
who in 1657 executed ue eight colossal stone 
statues of tlie four cvan»j;elistfl and four doc- 
tors, over the balustrade of the church of the 
Bonofaary in theeathedral of Seville. There 
are some other works by him in Seville, 
lie was a scholar of Juan Martinez Montanes. 
There was a Spanish painter on glass of the 
.name of Arcb, who repaired some windows 
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in the cathedral of Baj|poe in l.'iSl. (Ceaa 
Bennndet, Dknottttrio Migtorioo, ) 

R. N. W. 

ARCE, FRANCESCO DE. [Auckos, 
FaAKdSctrs.] 

ARCEMBOLDI. [Arcimboldi.] 

ARCE^RE, LOUIS E'TIENNE, a priest 
of the Oratoire, was bom at MuseiUe in 
1698. He was for some time professor of 
the Hnmanities, and about the year 1743 
became perjietual secretary of the Society 
Royale d' Agriculture at RcK-hclle, where he 
continued to reside till his death, which took 
place on the 7th of February, 1782. At the 
time of his decease he was snperior of the 
hoose of his order. 

His works are : — 1. " Histoire de la ViUe 
de Rochelle et du P^s d'Aulnis," 2 vols. 
1756 and 1757, 4to. The materials for diis 
work were collected l)y the Prre Jaillot, on 
whose ^ath in 1749 the charge of the ar- 
rangement and preparatioo of the htetory de- 
volved upon Arcere. It is distinguished by 
much research and great precision in the 
statement of facts. It procured for the author 
a fK^'Usion from the province and the title of 
correspondent of the Academic des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres. 2. " Eloge Historique 
du P. Jaillot," 17,50, 4to. 3. " L'F'tat de 
TAgriculture des Iloiuains depuis le Com- 
mencement de la Ropublique jusqu'aa Siicle 
de Jules-Cesar," Paris, 1777, 8vo. 4. "Jour- 
nal Historique au sujet de la Tentative de la 
Floftc Anglaisc sur les Cotes du Paysd'Aul- 
nis en 1757," 4tOii 5. " Memoire sur la 
Nlcessit^ de diminuer le Nombre des Fdtes,** 
17G.1, 12mo. G. " -Memoire sur la Necepsitg 
de diminuer le Nombre et de changer le Sys- 
teme dee Malsons R^ligienses," 1755, 12mo. 
7. " Journal Historique de la Prise de 
Mahou." 8. " Alt'nioire Apologetique de la 
Revolution de Corse en 1760.** Many other 
memoirs by him, and also some of his poeti- 
cal pieces, are inserted in the " llecueil dc 
TAcadumie de la Rochelle.** He gained con- 
siderable reputation as a poet, and carried off 
the prize at the floral games at Toulouse iu 
1736, 1746, and 1748 ; at Marseille in 1741, 
and at Pau in 1743. He formed a collection 
in five vols, fol., of literary and critical ex- 
tracts from various jonrnals from 1736 to 
April 1780, entitled " Aiccriana," and which 
is deposited in flie library of the Oratolre at 
Marseille. He was for some time occupied 
iu preparing for publication a Turkish, JLatin, 
and French dictionary, compiled by hn nnele 
Aiitoine Arctire ; but was obliged to abandon 
the work by the failure of his sight and his 
advanced age. He bequeathed the manu- 
script to the Bibliotheque du Roi." (Qm'rard. 
jLa France Littct aire i iiii>graphie UniverseUit.) 

J. W. J 

ARCESILA'US('Apif«(r(Aaos). There were 
four or five Greek artists of this name. Dio- 
genes I-aertius mentions a sculptor Arcesilans, 
Uie son of Aristodicus, who made a statue of 
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Diana upon •which were written some vtrscs 
by Simooides. SUligoo^jeetareK Diat he may 
have been the contemporary of Simonides, 
which -wotild fix his time to about 50u b. c. 

Pliuy inentioos a painter of Paros of this 
name who was one of the first painters in 
encaustic lie appears to have been contem- 
poFUy with Polygnotua of Thasos, who lived 
u the CMTly half of the Mh. oentaxy before 
Christ 

Athenn>us mentions an AnwiOani M One 
of the maaters of Apelles. 
Another painter of the name of Aveeri- 

laus or Arcesilas, ih,- s n of the sculptor 
Tisicratea, is noticed by Pliny. Tlsicrates 
vas ^te pupil of Lysippus, and AroedhniB 
lived therefore about 300 n. c. He was pro- 
bably the painter of the picture of Lcosthenes 
and his WMts ▼hich Pausanias mentMMia as 
painted or preserved in the Piraeus. 

There was also a sculptor of this name who 
diatinguished himself at Rome in the last 
years of the republic. He was the friend of 
Lucius LucuUus, and his models or sketches, 
Bays Varro, sold for more than the finished 
works of other artists. An unfinished statue 
of Venus Oenetrix by him was placed in 
the forum of Julius Cffisar ; he left also un- 
finishedt throngb death, a statue of Felicity, 
which he ma nuddng ibr LnettUua, and fat 
which he was to receiTc n-s T.x. mill, or 
6,000,000 sesterces, upwards of 53,000/. Varro 
possessed by AroesilaQS a group out of asbgle 
piece of marble, of Fnmr -winp-cd Cupids 
playing with a liooesii ; and Uctavins, a Ro- 
man cilisen, pud him a talent fbr ft model in 
plaster of a bowl or drinking cup. Sillig 
supposes with Ilardouin that this Arcesilaus 
is the Archesita, mentioned by Itiiny a little 
above, where he speak? < f Arcesilaus, who 
made some centaurs bearing away nymphs. 
(Diogenes Laertius, iv. Arcesilaus, 45. ; Pau- 
sanias, lib. i. c. 1.; Pliny, Hint. Nat. XXxv. 
4r)., xxxvi. 4.; Athenteus, x. 420. D. ; Sillig, 
Cat Arlifwum.) R. N. W. 

ARCESILAUS CA/w«(rUa9s> Fonrktnga 
of Cyrene bore this name. 

Abcksii.aus I. was tin son of Battus 
I. He succeeded his father b. c< 591, and 
reigned sixteen years. (HerodotiM, iy. 159.) 

AucKsii.Ais IT. sumamed Chalepus 
{XaK*K6i) on account of his morose and ob- 
Mimrte temper, was the son of Battos II. The 
time when he ascended the throne cannot be 
accurately fixed, but it was probably about 
B. c. 555 or 560. Dissensions broke out 
between him and his four brothers, Perseus, 
Zacynthus, Aristomedon and Lycus, who all 
leli Cyreno and founded Barca. They at the 
same timeinc •■ '. the subject LibTan*; to revolt 
A*om the Cyrena-ans. Arcesilaus niaivjhed 
against the Libyans. iv!i at first retreated 
before him, but afterwards they hazarded 
a battle, in which the Cyrenscans were de- 
feated with the loss of seven thousand men. 
At the end of a reign of about ten years Ar- 
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cesilaus was eitlier poisoned or strangled by 
Learchus, who, anxMPding to iierodotus, was 
his brother, accor'lmfr to Plutarch, only a 
faithless friend. Learchus seized upon the 
kingdom, under pretence of preserving it for 
the youthful Battus, the son of Arcesilaus, but, 
through the contrivance of Eryxo, the widow 
of the murdered king, Learchus was assas- 
sinated fay her brother Polyarchos. (Hero- 
dotos, iv. ISO. ; Plntareh, De Virtut MvL 
ii. p; 260. ; Polyirnus, Strataj. viii. 4L ; 
Stephanos Byzant. sub. voc hdptcti, p. 211.) 

AMoetaLAVB ITL won of Battos III. 
and Pheretimc, succeeded tn the t^irone 
about B. c. 530. During the reien of his 
father the kingly prerogatives had heni 
greatly cnrtailed through the constitutional 
alterations introduced by Demon ax of Man- 
tinea. Arcesilans attempted to reoover tiiem, 
but his endeavours only excited an insur- 
rection, which compelled him to fly from 
Cyrene. Ho took rsAige in Samos, w here he 
collected an array, by means of whicli he 
recovered his kiugdom, and, uumindful of an 
oracle which had been delivered to him at 
Delphi, proceeded to take a merciless revenge 
on the authors of his late disasters, many of 
whom fled from their country. When Cam- 
byses made himself master of E^ypt, Arce- 
suans made a Tolnntary snbnumMm to him, 
partly through fear, panly in ho\x-s tliat by 
lus assistanoe he might establish himself 
more secordy on the wnme. It was prob- 
ably in consequence of the indignation ex- 
cited by this proceeding, as well as by his 
cruelty towards his revolted snliiJeets, that 
he found his position in Cyrene imsafe. He 
accordingly quitted the city, leaving the go- 
vernment in the hands of his mother Phere- 
time, and took rofntre with his father-in-law, 
Alazir, king of Barca. Here he was assas- 
sinated with Alazir by some Barcseans and 
some fugitives from Cyrene. about ii. c. 514. 
Pheretime, with the aid of an army sent to 
her assistance by the satrap of Egypt, ex- 
acted a cruel vengeance for the death of her 
son. (Herodotus, iii. 13. 91., iv. 165. 167. 
200—202. ; Polya?nus, viii. 47.) 

Abcesilads iv. was the eighth (Pindar, 
Pi/tL w. 65.) and last king <^ Cyrene. In 
the thirty-first PyHiiad (d. o. 406), he gained 
a victory in the games, which is celebrated 
by Pjm^ m Ae fbm^ and filUi Pydu^ 
Pindar prai.ses his courage, abilities, eloquence, 
and decision, but remonstrates with him on 
his severity towards his political opponoitB. 
He had endeavoured, by th^ nirl nf mercenary 
troops, to extend the limits of his prero^- 
tives, and had driven into exile several inio 
opposed his designs. Among these was his 
kinsmau Damophiius, for whom Pindar in- 
terceded, beseeching the king to restore the 
exile to his country, and exhorting him to 
adopt milder measures. This advice, how- 
ever, Arcesilaus does not seem to have 
followed. In order to provide a place of re- 
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fiige in ease he should be driven to extre- 
mities, he fotmded the colony of Euesperidoe 
or Hesperitla^ (Berenice). According to the 
scholiast on I^dar (ui tit, l)fth. iv. p. 342. 
ed. BoeekhX AreesilMis was wssassiiiatied by 
the Cyrcnffians, about n. c. 431. After his 
death republican institutions were established 
in Cyrene. (Boeekh, ExpUe. ad. Find. p. 
265. f. ; Schol. on Find., Pyth. iv. 4''7 p. :J72., 
V. 33. p. 379. ; see also a work by J. P. 
Thrige, entitled Res Cyrenenthm, ed. S. N. 
J. IJloch. Copenhagen, 1828.) C. P. M. 

ARCESLLA'US or ARCE'SILAS ('A^- 
ittcl\uo%\ a Greek philosopher, the fiNinder 
of the New, or, as it is calle''. Fomc, the 
Middle Academy. He was born at Pitane 
in ./Eolia, B. O. 816. Hia ftther's name was 
Scythes or Seuthes, and he was the youngest 
of four brothers, of whom two only were 
by the same mother. On the death of his 
ikther his eldest brother Mcereas became his 
gnarifiaD. ^pSa flnt inatnustov was his ftllow- 
citizen Aritolycus, with whom he made a 
journey to Saxdis. His guardian wished him 
to itn^ rhetorie, and lie applied Umielf to 
it for snmf nme with considerable success ; 
bat philosophy had greater attractions for 
him. Hb brodier Pjruides aniated him, va- 
known to Moereas, in making his "way to 
Athens, a service of •which Arcesilaus made 
a aobatantial acknowl i^mi ut in his will. 
He wn« tau{z:Tit uiusie by an Athenian named 
Xanihus. He first studied pbilosophy under 
Thcophrastus, but left him and joined the 
Academic school, and, with Grantor and Zeno, 
was a hearer Polemo. With Crantor he 
lived on terms of great intimacy. He like- 
wise studied under Hipponicus the geome- 
tridan, and made hinuelf aeqaaittted widi 
the subtleties of the Megaric and "Erefrlan 
schools, which be studied under Uiodorus 
and Menedenmt. According to Nnmenina 
(Euseb. l^rctp. Evang. xiv. c. 9. p. 729.) he 
was not only an imitator but a disciple of 
Pyrrhott. He also applied himaelx with 
some success to poetry. Two epigrams by 
him have been preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius (iv. 30. 31.). Respecting the time 
Trhcn he established his school, Mr. Clinton 
(App. to vol. ii. p. 367. note A) has a discus- 
aion, and sums up the resuHa of hie investi- 
gations thus : — "It appears then probable 
that Arcesilaus established his school after 
the death of Crantor ; that from this period 
he was the liTal of ^no and Epicurus, and 
that Polemo and Crates, strictly speaking, 
had no successors ; that the Old Academy 
expired with them, and was superseded by 
ttie aehool of AroeriUnis, which had been 
already founded in their lifetime." 

In his manner of t^ching, Arcesilaus re- 
TiTed the Socratie method. Withont pro- 
pounding any dogmatic principles of his own, 
he encouraged those wiio asked questions of 
him to state their own opinions, whieh he 
then proceeded to diaciisa with great aente' 
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ness, maintaining alternately both sides of 
the argtmieut. He is said to have possessed 
considerable dialectic skill, great oratorical 
talents, with a pleasing and jgracefid a^le of 
speaking, remukable felicity of inTention 
and powers of persuasion, and to have shown 
great ingenui^ in the way in which he met 
objectioDS and adapted hia arguments to the 
matter in hand. He was fond of speaking in 
a sententious style, and was noted for the 
keenness and pointedness of his replies (by 
which he had attracted notice before he was 
seventeen), and for the asperity of his re- 
bukes. Hia echool was much resorted to. 
As a man his character was held in high 
esteem. He is s^d to have been of uo 
amorous disposition, and somewhat addicted 
to the pleaanree of the table. He made a 
liberal nse of lus wealth, and several in- 
stances of his generosity are recorded by 
Diogenes Laertius. Besides some property 
at Pitane, which his brother Pylades ma- 
iiap-cr! fnr liim, Crantor at his death had be- 
queathed to him his property, amounting to 
twelve talents, and he received large pre- 
sents from Eumenes, king of Pergamus, the 
son of Philetiorus. He lived on terms of 
intimacy with Hieroeles, the commander of 
the garrison in Munychia and Pirseus, but re- 
fused to have any intercourse with Antigonus 
Gonatas. Generally speaking, he k^ aloof 
from political aifairs. He was, however, on 
one occasion sent as ambassador to Anti- 
gonus, but did not succeed in accomplishing 
the object of his mission. He died in his 
seventy-fifth year, according to Hermippus 
(DiiMjefics Laert, iv. 44.), in consequence of 
excessive drinking. He bequeathed all hia 
property to hw brother ^ladea. For greater 
security he made three copies of his will, f f 
which he deposited one copy at Eretria in 
the hands of Amphicritiu, anodic with some 
of his friends at Athens, and the third with 
Thaumasias, his near kinsman. He was 
never married, and left no children. Lacydea 
succeeded him as president of the Academy 
in B. c. 241. 

Arcesilaus committed none of his philo- 
sophical doctrines to writing ; and as his 
example in this respect wa.s I'ollowed by his 
successor Lacydcs, it would appear tliat the 
accounts of his doctrines which were current 
among the ancients must have been derived 
chiefly from tradition and the writings of his 
adversaries, among whom Chryaippna holds 
the diief place. They should be receired 
therefore with some caution. According to 
Cicero (Academ. L 12., De Orat, iii, 18. § 67.) 
the result of his philosophy was a complete 
scepticism, for he denied the possibility of 
knowing any thing, not even excepting what 
Socrates conceived himself to have esta- 
blished, " that he knew nothing ;" and he 
maintained not merely that a wise man would 
never follow any opiniini, bnt also that he 
would never asseut to one } and £n>m £a« 
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S«biu8 {Pmp. Kvang. xiv. 6.) he would seem 
to have taken a kind of pride in professing 
that he did not know what the good and 
the bad, the beautiful and the ugly, were 
in tlieniselTes. The position he oocnpied as 
the antap:onist of the dof^nmtism of the 
Stoics probably not merely helped to modify 
hk own opinions, but caused them from the 
contrast to appear more Rccjitical than they 
rtally were. According to Sextns Eiu- 
piricus (i. 234.) he taught his more advanced 
scholars the dnetrhies of Plato, of whom he 
was a great admirer, aud whose writings he 
studied with diligence. It is not unlikely, as 
Ritter (^Gesch. dcr PMIosnphie, In. 07G.) re- 
marks, that, like juauy others, he was uiiablc 
to find in them any certain principles of 
knowled^, and looked upon the doctrines of 
Plato in the light of ingenious conjectures. 
Hence Cicero says that the chief deduction 
he drew from them was, that neither the 
senses nur the mind furnished the means of 
arriving at the perception of any certain 
truth. Not that he denied the existence of 
truth, and of an essential difference between 
it and falsehood, he denied only the possi- 
bility of arriving at the knowled^ of it. 
The utmost that could be asserted of any 
doctrine was, according to him, that it was 
probable. He appears to have combated 
most zealously the doctrine of the certainty 
of sensuous perception, and the Stoic theory 
of convincing C4»iception (jptunaala KaroAijir. 
rtit^). He does not seem to have applied 
himself so dilipeiitly to the refutation of the 
position, that it is possible to attain to know- 
ledge by means of tlie reason $ he contented 
himself with pointing out the contradictions 
existing between the various pbil(^phical 
theodes that had been propounded. He, 
however, restricted bis scepticism to philo- 
sophy and science, though his antagonists 
held them to be essentially sabversiTe of mo- 
rjl'^, H held that if the laws and maxims 
by which men generally regulated their con- 
duct afforded no certain Knowledge, they 
yet contained in them what was probable, 
and taught that in the choice of the good and 
the rcjeeti<m of ibe bad the wise man would 
follow probability (Sext. Emp. dJr. Math. ii. 
158.), and act according to the usual estima- 
tion of what is good or bad, regarding a 
strictly scientific knowledge of its essence 
and principles as unattainable. (Fabricius, 
BUiiioth. Oraea, iii. ir.2.; Brucker, Hist. Phi- 
losoph.x. 74G. : lli i il- I-en, Dc Arccsila Phi- 
losnpho Accukm. comm. p. i. iVltou. 1821 ; 
Tennemann, in Ersch and Gruber's Ency- 
chpSdie, sub. voc. " Arkesilaos.") C. P. 1^1. 

ARCET, JEAN D', was born at 
Donazit, in die present department of Landes 
in France, on the 7th of September, 1725. 
He received his early education at the col- 
lege of Aine, where he was distinguished 
for the ardour with which he pursued his 
variotis studies. His father, who was a ma- 
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gistrate in the district of Douazit, wished, as 
he was his eldest son, to educate him in sveh 
a manner that he might fill his own position, 
and for this purpose he was sent to study at 
Bordeaux. It was here that a taste ibr 
natural science was developed in young 
D'Arcet, in which, when it became known to 
his father, he forbade him indulging, on pain 
of being disinherited. But such \va.s liis devo- 
tion to science that he ran the risk of being for 
ever driven from his home, rather tlian give 
up his favourite pttrstiits. His father kept 
his word, and without friends and without 
money, D'Arcet had recourse to teaching the 
children of the low er classes? Latin, to enable 
himself to pursue his studies. He, however, 
soon nuide friends, and became aoqtiainted 
with Roux, who was then a young man. 
Roux subsequently introduced him to Montes- 
quieu, who appointed him iwior to his son. 
In 1742 he came to Paris with Montesquieu, 
and from the position of tutor in his family 
became his intimate friend. D'Arcet's mind 
was similarly constituted to that of Montes- 
quieu, and he is said to have assisted him in 
his literary labours, more especially in his 
work " De I'Esprit des I^ois." Montesquieu 
died in the arms of D'Arcet, and committed 
to his charge the care of his manuscripts, as 
he suspecteid they woold be made an im« 
proper use of by lliose who were interested 
in misrepresenting his religious opinions. 

After the death of Montesquieu, D'Arcet 
devoted lumself to the study of the medical 
sciences, and more particularly chemistry, 
and took his dera-ee of doctor in the iacoUy 
of me^eine in Paris in 1769. He, however, 
did not practise medicine but gave up most 
of his time to chemistry. Uc became the 
friend of Ronelle, who was then professor of 
chemistry in the college of T'aris, and was 
labooriug to promote the doctrines of StahL 
Ronelle recommended him to the Comte de 
I.auraguais as his assistant in applying the 
principles of chemistry to the arts. lAura> 
gums, althoof^ he spent mnch of lus fbrtnne 
and time on the pursuit of science, held a 
command in the army, and war having 
broken out, he was called to Germany, 
whither he was followed by D'Arcet, who on 
his return published an account of his expe- 
dition, with observations on various sut^eets 
of scientific interest Being once more in 
his laboratory, D'Arcet devoted himself to 
study the manufacture of porcelain, and 
having made analyses of the best specimens 
from China, Japan, and other parts of tlie 
world, he at last succeeded in prodneing n 
porcelain equal to that from other countries. 
'I'hese analyses led him into a long course of 
experiments on the properties of minerals, 

, and the result of b--^ bibours wa.«i published 
in two Memoirs in i7i)f> and 1768 entitled 
" Menioires sur 1' Action d'un Feu egal, violent 
et continue pendant plusieurs Jours snr im 

; grand Nombre de Terres,de Pierres, et Chaux 
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M^^talliqim eM»yoes pour ia plupart telles 
qu'elles sortent da Sein de la Teno," Puris, 
8vo. These memoirs were an imi>ortant contri- 
bution toehemistry, and detailed the iresult of 
the most extensive si-ries of experiments that 
had been made upon the analysis of miuurals 
by the afrt'iicy of heat. In 1772 he published 
some further analyses of minerals, -with the 
title, " Experiences bur plusieurs Diamants et 
Pit i res Pr^ieuses," Paris, 8vo. In this work 
he first announced the perfect combustibility 
of the diamond. Newton had inferred from 
the Tefracttve power of the diamond that it 
was c(»mbustible ; Boyle and others had par- 
tially succeeded in burning it, but D'Arcet 
iccnus to have been the first who perfbetly 
performed this interesting experiment. 

D'Arcet married in 1771 a daughter of 
Rouelle, who had died the year before. In 
1774 he made a visit to the Pyrenees, and 
examined the stmetare and minerali^eal 
character of these mountains. On his return 
he was appointed to the chair of chemistry in 
the College of France, and as an inaugnral 
discourse, gtive an account of his labours in 
the Pyrenees. This discourse was delivered 
in French, and is said to bave been the first 

in the college in which the custom of reading 
such discourses in Latin was broken through. 
On the death of Macquer, D^Aroet iras ap- 
pointed director of the Sevres manufacture of 
porcelain at S^Tres, and elected a member of 
the Academy of Sdenoes. He also meceeded 
Gillet as inspector of the public ralnr. iml 
was inspector of the tapestry manufacture of 
the Gobelins. Tn tiiis utter mannftctnre he 
suggested several improvements as well as in 
that of porcelain. He was a member of many 
of the committees of inquiry appointed by the 
Academy of Sciences, and assisted in drawing 
up the reports on Mesmerism, the State of 
the Hospitals of Paris, and others, and eontri- 
biited many memoirs to the transactions of 
the Academy of Sciences. In conjunction 
with Lelidvre and Pelletier he fhnushed 
many reports to t)ie " Journal des Mines," 
and also contributed many articles to Roux's 
« Jounml de Mldedne." 

D'Arcet narrowly escaped the guillotine 
during the reign of terror. The Duke of 
Orleans Imd been his patron, and this was 
sufficient to render him " suspect."* The 
order was signed for his arrest, but through 
the bold defence set up for him by Fourcroy, 
the chemist, who w:is then a member of the 
convention, he was saved. He died on the I '2th 
of February, 1801. He left behind him two 
daughters and a son, who is still living, and 
is Well known for his writings on che- 
mistry 

In addition to the works referred to, Que- 
rard gives the following: — "Er^o ouuies 
Httmores Corporis, torn Ezerementi turn Re- 

crementi ex Fermentatione prodncuntnr," 
Paris, 1762, 8vo. " Histoire de la Maladiw 

de M. D iiorinoonrt," Paris, 1778, 8vo, 
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" Lettre sur 1' Anti-Veneriend' Agironi," Paris, 
1772, Svo. " Rapi>ort sur rEIectrieite dans 
les Maladies Nerveuses," Paris, 1782, 8vo. 
" Instruction sur I'Art de soparer le CniTve 
du Metal des Cloclies." He was the in- 
ventor of a metallic alloy which some- 
times bears his name; it melts in boiling 
Mater, and ha.s been employed in making 
stereotype plates. {Precis Historique sur ki 
]'ic el !es Travaux de Jean (TArcct^ par 
Michel J. J. i>u& i Qnerard, La France 
Littiraire.) E. L. 

ARCIIA, R. rurZER BEN ISAAC 
(NniK pnX* \2 nTy^tiN "l), who is called by 
Bartolocci Eliczer Abcn Archa, a Jewish 
physician and rabbi of Hebron in Palestine, ^ 
of whom little is known except that he is 
cited with great praise by U. Abraham ben 
Samuel Gedalia in his Commentary on the 
Jalkut. De Rossi says that be is the author 
of many works which have nerer appeared 
in print, among which are a Commentary on 
the MedrashRabbajauotheron the En Isreal, 
besides ♦•SheelothUteshitvoth'* (" Questions 
and Answers" on tlie Law), and Discourses. 
Of the time at which he lived and wrote we 
find no record. (De Rossi, Dmbn. Stark, 
di fjl. A lit. Ehr. 1. ; Baitoloocins, Bihlhth. 
Mag, liaib. i. 184.) C. P. H. 

ARCHADET. [Abcavelt.] 
ARCHA'GATHUS (*Apx«7«f«0» f"- 
cient Greek physician and surgeon, who is 
said by Caswus Hemina to have been the 
first foreigner who endeavoured to introduce 
the systematic practice of medicine among 
the Romans. He was apparently a native of 
Peloponnesus, and his father's name was 
Lysunias ; he came to Rome in the con- 
sulship of L. JfSmilins PanHus and M. Livina 
Salinator, n. c. 219. His arrival is said to 
have pleased the people at first amazingly; 
the ** Jns Qninttmn ** was bestowed npon him, 
and a shop Qtibcma) to serve him for a sur- 
gery was bought for him at the public ex- 
pense in one of the most frequented parts of 
the city. His mode of practice, however, 
was so much more severe than what the 
people had belbre been aocnsloDied to (bebg, 
apparently, almost entirely surgical, and con- 
sisting chiefly, as far as we are told, iu the 
free use of the knife, and «f either the aetual 
or potential cautery), that they potmi became 
disgusted with him ; and whereas they had at 
first called him " Vulncrarius," or "the Healer 
of Wounds," they now changed his name to 
"Camifex," or "the Executioner." They 
even entertahied a pr^ndiee against the pro- 
fession genemlly, and hence perhaps arose in 
some degree the low estimation in which phy- 
sicians were for a long time held among the 
Romans. Celsus mentions a plaster, " quaj ad 
auctorem Archagathum referlur," probably 
meaning this same person, as no other phy- 
sician of this name (vis far as the writ^T is 
aware) is mentioned b^ any ancient uutlior. 

(Pliny, Iftst Nat, lib. sziz. «ap. 6. ed. 
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Tauchn. i CeUas, JJe Medic lib. v. cap. 19. 
< 27. p. 842. ed. Argent) W. A. O. 

ARCHA'GATHUS. [Acathocles.] 

ABCUAGXLLl'SIUS^ the corrapted name 
of a phyiddaa quoted by Rhaaea,-«lio wrote 
a work on chronic diseases, " De Morbis 
Ditttumis," and who may perhaps be the 
fame person as ArcagenUius, that is Afdii* 
genes. (Rhazes, Coniin. lib. viii cap. 1. ; 
Fabriciuii, liibUuUt. Gra'ca^ tom. xiiu p. 79. 
ed. vet.) W. A. G. 

AROITDALE, JOHN, was the author of 
a curious tract published in 1707, entitled 
''A New Description of that fertile and 
pleasant ProTmce of Carolina ; with a brief 
Account of its Discovery, Settling, and the 
Government thert-of to this time." Thut 
province had .been granted b^ Charles IL to 
the Duke of Albeinafle aiid a few odier 
noblenien, who ondeavonnd to settle it ; one 
ostensible olyect of their liatent being the in- 
troduction of Christiaiiity among the natives. 
The colony "was, however, so mismanaged 
that in 1694 the governor, named Smyth, 
wrote te England to Mate that it was impos- 
sible to settle the country, unless one of the 
proprietors would go from England, irith full 
power Ibr tlie redress of grievanoes. In this 
emergency Lord Ashley wris chosen ; but as 
he declined tlie office, Archdale, who was 
also a proprietor, waa m^pconted governor. 
He entered upon the government on the 17th 
of August, 1695, and, by a judicious spirit of 
conciliation, he soon brought the province 
into a peaceable and prosperous state ; after 
which he returned to England, leaving the 
government in the hands of a person named 
iilakc, who subsequently became a proprietor. 
A few yean after Arelidale gave vp the 
govemnif nt the province again became dis- 
turbed, iu a great measure owing to the jca* 
lousy existing between the high cfauTchmen 
and the din- 'nters ; and this circumstance 
led to the publieuiion of his pamphlet, which 
presents a singular picture of the state of the 
Ikitish American colonies at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. It is the 
only authority a* idi wliich we are acquainted 
for the personal history of Archdale. J. T. S. 

ARCHDALL, REV. MERVYN, A.M., 
is said to have been boni at Dublin in 
1723. From the "Introduction" and title- 
page to his principal work, he appears to 
liave been formerly domestic chaplain to 
Dr. Pococke, bishop of Ossory and Meath, 
and, at the date its poblicatioo, in the year 
1786, chaplain to the Right Honourable 
Francis-Pierpoint, Lord Conyngham, and a 
member of the Royal Irish Academy. Ob> 
serving the want of a work which should 
occupy the same place in the antiquarian 
history of Ireland a.s the Monasticon An- 
glioaninii " in that of England, and tliat what 
little had been done by \Vare towards what 
he terms an " Irish Monasteriology " was a 
mere oatUne oar skeleton, ArclidaU, eneoa- 
870 



raged and assisted iu the first instance by 
Dr. Poeocke, laboured indmtriooaly for many 

years in collecting materials for sup[tlying 
the deficiracy. Having done so, he was 
eompdled to abridse and epitomise tiie ori- 
ginal documents ; because, if printed atlengtil, 
they would have filled at least two mlio 
volumes, the pnblieation of whieh wocdd have 
involved an expense far greater than the for- 
tune of a private clergyman could sustain. 
At length, in the year above mentioned, he 
prt>duced the fruit of his lalnjurs, in a quarto 
volume of more than eight hundred pages, 
entitled " Monasticon Uibemicum ; or, a 
History of the Abbeys, Priories, and other 
Religious Houses in Ireland," and contiuning 
also memoirs of their founders, benefactors, 
and abbots or other superiors, and an acooont 
of die disposal of their possessions after their 
suppression, and of the then present state of 
their ruins. The work is illustrated with a 
map of Itelaad, and eighteen plates, repre- 
senting the habits of the several rcli^trus 
and military orders treated of. The arraaige- 
ment of the book is convenient \ the counties 
themselves, and the several foundations in 
each county, are arranged alphabetically: 
there is also aaindrac of the names of places, 
but not of the names of persons. In 1789 
Archdali published, in seven volumes, octavo, 
a revised edition of I/odge's Peerage of 
Ireland," upon which, he states in the adver- 
tisement, he had been occupied four years, 
confining himself to genealogical inquiries, 
because he confesses an almost total ignorance 
of the science of heraldry. He then de- 
scribed himself as rector of Slaiie, in the 
county of Meath, where he died, on the 6th 
of August, 1791, at the age of sixty-eight, 
according to the "Scots' Magazine,' which 
agrees with the date of birth as above stated, 
or in his stxty-fifth year aoemrding to the 
" Gentleman's MagMine," where it is errone- 
ously stated that he died in Scotland. ( Wvrhs^ 
as above ; Scots* Magazinet Uu. 410.; Gentle' 

wnr.\' ^r'^na:r:lr. \xl 780.) J. T. S. 

AiiCliOEKlN, or AIISDKKIN, RICH- 
ARD, was bom in the county of Kilkenny 
about the year 1619, and admitted into the 
society of Jesuits at Mechlin in 1642. At 
the time that Southwell wrote the biographies 
of the Jesuits, in 1676, Arohdekin had heen 
for six years professor <rir the dashes, for five 
of philosophy, and for fourteen of moral and 
Scriptural theology, partly at JLouvain and 
partly at Antwerp. Be died at Antw^ on 
the nd of August, 1693, according to Foppens. 
In the edition of Morcri published in 17&9, 
his life is given twice, once under Arehdekin, 
and a second time under Arsdekin, and in 
one article his death is stated to have t-aken 
place in 1690, in the other in IGOG, but the 
authority of Foppens, who is followed by 
Paquut, may be considered decisive against 
eitlier date. It may be remarked that both 
fbtms of his name are adopted by Arohdekin 
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in his own title-pages, and that lie had a 
third, that of Mac-Gilliicu d iy. 

The -works of Arclul 1 m are — 1. "Of 
Miracles, and the new Miracles done by the 
Relicks of St. Francis Xavier, in the Jesuits 
■ College at Mechlin," Louvain, lfiG7, 8vo., in 
English and Irish, This yety scarce hook is 
supposed by th« Rev. C. Andowm to he 
first ever printed in the two languages in con- 
jnnctioD. 2. " FrsecipotB Goutroversiee Fidei 
ad fiueOem metiioduiii Tedaeta,**L<mTaiii, 1 67 1 , 
8vo. At the endof this volume, which is a sum- 
mary of theology, is usually found \itm et 
Miraettloniiii Sanoti Pataricii Hibemise Apos- 
toli Epitome cum brevi notitia Hiherniic et 
Prophetia S. Malachise," a life of St. Patrick, 
wHh a short notice of Ir<.<land and the pro- 
phecy of St. ^Mahiclii resjiecting the succession 
of the popiici, printed in the same year at the 
same place. The ** Controveruse Fidei " had 
a wonderful succesf?. A few copies of the 
work which found their way to the uni- 
versity of Prague were received with such 
enthusiasm that some transcripts of the whole 
were made for the use of the stodents; and in 
1G78 the book was reprinted, without the 
knowledge of the author, at the university 
press. The third edttion, which was printwl 
at Antwerp with the authors corrections and 
additionst was followed by a fourth and fifth 
at Oolofi^ and Ingolstadt; and die sixdi, 
again at Antwerp, by a seventh arain at 
Cologne. We gather these particulars trom 
the prelbees to the eip^ilh edition, which ap- 
peared at Antwerp m 1686, and in which 
the title, the bulk, and the arrangemeut 
of the worit ave so altered that it would 
hardly be recognised as the same. The 
" Controversiie Fidei" of 1671 is a small 
octavo of live hundred pages. In the edition 
of 1686 the title is ^Theologia Triparuta 
Universa," and the three volumes quarto, of 
which it consists, comprise in all about eleven 
hiudred pages closely printed in dou)>le 
eolnmin, oont«ning ahout ftre times tiie 
matter of the " Controversiai." The author 
aUudes to the merits of his work in a style of 
considerable comphieency. It begins with a 
" Dedicatio Yiris Apostolicis universis etiam 
in Editionibus amplissimis Jacobi II., Anglise, 
Hibcr. &;c.. Regis serenissimi," and ends with 
a collection of the dedications to the former 
editions, including a life of Oliver Plunket, 
ihe Ronaan Catholic archbishop of Armagh, 
who was executed at London in 1681, and of 
Peter Talbot, the Roman Catholic archbishop 
of Dublin, who died in unprisonment at 
jDnbluL in 1680. JDa addition to these, Arch- 
dekin*ii work eontaliiB a numiber of other 
anecdotes connected with the history of Ire- 
land, introduced as examples in support of 
his 'dieologieal doetrines, which ^vo the 
book a value which it is otherwise far from 
possessing. It has, indeed, the merit of con- 
tuniiu; a short summary of the doctrines of 
tlie oinrch to wliidi the autbor hekwged* 



but the style is not good, and the authority 
of its statements has been controverted by 
higher authority in the Roman Catholm 
church. In 1700 it was prohibited till cor- 
rection should be made by the congregation 
of the Index. The first edition which w as 
pahlished with the necessary corrections ap- 
pears also to hare been the last. It appeared 
at Antwerp in 171 and was the thirteenth 
of the whole. Southwell mentions that 
Archddkin in 1676 was preparing a woric to 
be called " Theologia Apostolica," but this 
was probably included in the "tripartUe** 
collection. (Ribadeneiia, JBiNiolKeett Sar^ 
torum Societatis Jesxt, opus continuatum A 
Sotvello, p. 7 1 8.; Foppens, Biblioiheca Bd- 
gica, p. 1066. ; Ware, History of Ireland, 
by Harris, ii. ; Writers of Inland, p. 203.; 
Archdekin, Contruverslce, T/ieologiOf &c.) 

T "Sf 

ARCHED A'MIIS. [AncHTOEMrs.]* 
ARCHE'DICE ( •Apx<?5^'oj ), a daughter 
of Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, and ty- 
rant of Athena. Her lather gave her in 
marriage to jSaotides, die son of Hippoclus, 
who was tyrant of Lampsacus, with a view 
to secure the interest of Hippoclus, who 
had great inflnenee at the eomt of Darius 
Hysta- jns, if he should be obliged to quit 
Atliens. Archedice was buried at Lampsacus, 
and her epitaph, whidi Aristotle desenbes as 
the work of Simonides, is preserved in Thu- 
cydides. (Thucydides, vi. 6d. ; Aristotle, 
Rhetotica, i. 9.) L. 8. 

ARCHELA'US CApx^Aaos), a Creek 
sculptor, the son of ApoUonius, of Priene. 
This name is inscribed upon the upper part 
of the b;i>;-r('li('f of the apotheosis of Homer 
formerly in ihe t^ oionna palace at Home, now 
in the British Museum. It was found on the 
Via Appia, near Albano, at a place called 
Alle Frattocchie, the ancient Bovillse, where 
the Emperor Claudius had a villa, and 
Winckelmaun supposes it to have been exe- 
ented about the tmie of that emperor, which 
is very probable, as it is undoubtedly of the 
Roman period. Other writers have supposed 
it to have been prodneed as early as the time 
of Phidias. The figures are small, about nine 
inches high : the design is very inferior, 
and in parts incorrect, as, for instance, the 
raised arm of Homer. Homer is seated on 
a throne at the foot of Mount Parnassus, 
and before him is a group of figures sacri- 
ficing to him ; above are .\ polio and the 
Muses, and on the summit of the mount is 
Jupiter, who appears to sanction the divine 
honours wliioh are being pud to the poet 
It was purebaaed fbr the British Mnsenm in 
1819, at the enormous priee of 1,000/. 
(Winckelman n , WcrAe, voL vi. p. 68. sq. ; 
and see ** Townky GiOaj** of flie £&nuy 

of luiff rt'r'nijty Knuivhdtjc, in which there 
are wood-cuts of tliis work.) R. N. W. 

ARCHELA'US ('Apx^O* a d^eek 
ohorogeaplm whs^ aoooidiiig to BiogeaeB 
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T-ncrthis;, wrote a description of the countries 
which had been coo^nered bv Alexander the 
Great. No fragments of this yrork are ex- 
tant, and we art' iinaMc to fonn any dccidt'd 
opinion as to the time at which this Ar- 
chelans lived ; but tiie subject of lus irork 
favours flu' opinion that he lived either at or 
shortly alter the time of Alexander. Uarpo- 
crafion (under *AAA>irin»y), aceordinigt to Bek<- 
ker's rendlntr. speaks of an Arclu'laus wlio 
wrote a work on the history of Eubcea, of 
which the ftvrth book is tnere quoted ; hot 
whether this Archelaus is the chorographer, 
or whether we must not read with Maiusac, 
Arebemaohus instead of Arehelans, are points 
which cannot be satisfactorily answered. Plu- 
tarch and Stobocus, again, mention an Arche- 
laus as the autbor ci a work on rivers, but 
-without p:iving any means of identifying him. 
(Diogenes Laertius, ii. 17. j Plutarch, De \ 
JHwm, 1 Bnd9.t Stobm, FMegimn^ i. 15.) 

L S 

ARCHELA US CApx^A«>0. the author of 
a Greek poem on alchemy, of whose life no 

particulars are known, and whose date is 
somewhat uncertain. He appears to have 
been a Christian, and pnitMbly, (judging from 
infernal evidence,) was a late ■writer. His 
work is entitled "A^x*^*^" <t'i\o(T6<pov irfplriis 
'Upas Tixm^ StA lTix<«y 'IdpLScDV (" Aalunbic 
Poem by Archelaus the Philosopher, on the 
Sacred Art,") and is very barbarous both in 
Style and versification. It exists in MS. in 
several European libraries, and was to have 
been published by Leo Allatiiis. Some ex- 
tracts are given by J. St. Bernard at the end 
of his edition of Palladius, " De Febribus," 
Leiden, 1745, 8vo. ; but tlie whole of the 
poem was not published till 1842, in the 
second volume of Ideler's " Physici et Medici 
Grajci Minores," Berlin, 8vo. It diflFers in 
' length in different MSS. ; in Ideler's edition 
it consists of three hundred and thirty-six 
lines. (Fabricius, Biblioth, GreEca, vol. xi. 
p. 571*. ed. llarles.) W. A. G. 

ARCHELAUS ('Apx^Aw*)! a son of 
Antntas II., king of Bbeedonia, by his 
wife Gygaia, Archelaus was a half-brother 
of Philip, the father of Alexander the Great. 
Gygna bad by Amyntas two dber sons, 
Arcliideus and Menelans. After the deatb 
of Amyntas, Philip, dreading the competition 
of bishalf-Tmythers fbr the wronc, put one of 
them to death, and the two others, who were 
threatened with the same fate, fled to 01yn> 
thus. The citisens of Oiynthus irere moved 
by pity to receive and protect the two 
princes, and this protection was, according to 
Justin, the reason why Philip, in b. e, 349, 
made ^ar upon Oiynthus. \Vhen the place 
was taken in o. c. 347, Philip had his two 
half-brothers put to deirth. ( Justin, viL 4., 
viii. ) L. S. 

AIICHELA'US (•ApxeA.ctoj). bishop of 
C^ESARRA in Cappadoeta, lived, according 
to Cave's conjectore, about A. IH 44(t It is 
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at all events certain that he lived after the 
synod of Sidon, iu i>. 383, at which the 
MessaliaDS were eaodeBsned, and before the 

so-called "concilium latrocinale" of Efjlicsus, 

A. o. 44i), in which year ThaJassius, the pre- 
decessor of Alypins, was bishop of Ceesarea. 
Archelaus wrote a refutation of the heresies 
of the Mcssaliuns, which is referred to by 
Photius. (Photius, Coiext 53.} Ckts, Scrip' 
tor urn F.rcles'uuL ^aloria Literaria, iL 143. 
ed. London.) L. S. 

ARCHELAUS ('A^«^f), king of Caf- 
p.vDociA, a son of Archelaus TI.. the high priest 
of Comana, and grandson of Archelaus L In 

B. C. 84, Antonius, after having expelled Aria- 
rath cs, king of Cappadocia, pave this kingdom 
to Archelaus, who reigned till a. d. 16. The 
mother of this Arch^us is eaUed Glaphyra, 
and is said to have been a courtesan. Appian, 
who places the expulsion of Ariarathes in 
B. c. 41, calls his successor, who was ap> 
pointed by M. Antonius, and whom he also 
calls a son of Glaphyra, Sisinna; and he adds 
that Antonius was induced to give him Ca[)- 
padocia by the charms of Claphyra. ^^'ith 
n»spect to the name Sisiuna, we nuist consider 
it a surname of Archelaus, unless we suppose 
that .'\ppian has made a mistake. In the 
wax between Octavianus and Antonius, Ar- 
chelaus supported Antonius with auxiliary 
troops ; but notwithstandinj? this, after the 
battle of Actium, Octavianus left Archelaus 
in the possession of his kingdom, and even 
added to his dominions the maritime district 
of Cilieia and the whole of Lesser Armenia. 
During the whole period of the reign of 
Augustus, Archelaus remained in undisturbed 
possession of his kingdom. His subjects, 
however, seem to have had just cause of 
complaint ; and they appealed to Augustus. 
Tiberius, who then cntertamed friendly feel- 
ings towards Archelaus, undertook his de- 
fence, and succeeded in clearing him fi*om 
the charges brought against him. Subse- 
quently, when Tiberius was staying in Rhodes, 
u. c 6, be felt himself neglected by Archelaus ; 
whereas Cains Caesar, during his stay in Asia 
in A. I). 2, who was then expected to Ix' the 
successor of Augustus, receired the greatest 
attention from Arehdans. This slight, or 
want of attention, was never forf!;otten by 
Tiberius ; and when he became emperor he 
got bis mother to write to Arehelans and in- 
vite him to Rome, holding out to him the 
hope that by personal applic^on he might 
obtain pardon fitmi the emperor for bis 
neglect. Archelaus accordingly went to 
Rome; but to his surprise he was accused by 
Tiberius, before the senate, of matters at 
which he was entirely innocent. Archelaus 
was then at a very advanced age : he had 
been king of Cappadocia for fifty years. 
The object of Tiberius was to have him 
condemned to death ; but, as the king was 
worn out with old age, and appeared to be 
oo longer is the ihll possessioii of his under* 
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standing-" an appearance, hoirever, which, 

accordingto Dion Cassius, he only assumed — 
it vas thought uuueccJisary to put him to 
death. Hut Archelaus -was obliged to re- 
maia at Roine, where he died in a. d. 17. 
lie was the last king of Cappadocia, which, 
on his death, was made a Roman province. 
There are coins of Archelaug on which he is 
called KtiVtijj, or the Founder, perhaps from 
having f'ouiuled the town of FJirussa, in tlie 
island of Elicussa, oif the coast of Cilicia. 
(Streho, xil 535. 540^ xvii. 796. ; Dion Cas- 
sias, xlix. 32., li. r?., liv. 9., Ivii. 17. ; Appian, 
De BeUo CUUi, v. 7. ; Tacitus, Annates, ii. 
42.; Pfutareb, Antonius, 61.; Suetonius, 
Tiheriiis, 8. 37., CalignJa, 1.; Josophus, 
Jewish Ant'uf. xvi. 4. § <j. ; Eckhel, Doc- 
tritui NiiiiK Vet. ill. 201.) I/. S. 

ARCHELAUS ('Apx'^aos), a native of 
. Cappadocia, and the chief general of Mith- 
ridates VI., sumamed Eupator, in his first war 
with the Romans, In b.c. 88 Archelaus and his 
brother Neoptolenras were the comnninden of 
the force.'; of MithriJates.and fraiiicd ahrllliant 
victory over Nicomedes IIL of Bithynia, the 
ally of the Romans, on the river Amnias in 
Paphlagoni;u Tn B.c. 78, after his unsuc- 
cessful attempt upon Rhodes, Mithrldatt s sent 
Arcbelaufl to Greece to gain over the Greek 
towns hy persuasion or force. Arehelaits 
had a hu'ge fleet and an ami} of oue hundred 
and twenty thousand men. He first took 
Detos, whieli had revoUeil from Athens, and 
several other places ; and after having put to 
death a great part of their population, he gave 
the places to the Athenians. He also sent 
to the Athenians the sacred treasnres which 
lie had taken in Delos. These treasures were 
conveyed to Athens by Aristioa, an Athenian, 
with an escort of two thousand soldiers, with 
whose assistance Aristion set himself up as 
tyrant of Athens. ^Auistion.] Archelaus 
Mso succeeded in persuading the Achseans, 
Lacedcpmonians, and Ba?ot;ans to support the 
cause of Mithridates against the lionians. In 
BiBotia, ThespiiB alone resisted ; but it was 
besieged and compelled to follow tlie example 
of the other Boeotian towns. In the mean- 
time Metrophanes, another general of Mi- 
thridates, ravaged Euboea, Demetrias, and 
Magnesia, which refused to join the king's 
party ; but Aletrophanes was put to flight by 
BrotliQS Sura, the legate of Sentiusy governor 
of Macedonia, who now entered Boeotia. In 
the neighbourhood of Chteronia, T5ru((ius 
Sura fought against Archelaus and Aristion 
Ibr tiiree successive days withont any de* 
cisive advantage being irnined on either 
side. But in the mean time some Achican 
ftnd Laceda>monian auxiliaries had come to 
Archelaus, and Briittius withdrew to Piraius 
ill Attica. Archelaus arrived soon af(er with 
his fleet and took possession of Piraeus, 
which ]}ruttius was obliged to quit I^ot 
long afiter this event Sulla, to whom the 
Roman senate had given flie commaiid 
vou ni. 



in the war against Mithridates, arrived in 

Greece with a larjrc army, and after col- 
lecting monej and j)rovisions in .I'lolia iuid 
Thessaly he marched towards Attica. On 
his passage through Boeotia the Ba-otians 
submitted to him as readily as they had sub- 
mitted to Archelaus. Having despatched 
part of his forces to besiege Aristion, in 
Athens, Sulla marched -with the main body 
of his troops against Pira:'us, where Arche- 
laus had retreated withiu the walls, and made 
the necessary preparatiotts for sustaining a 
siege. Sulla attempted to t;ike the jilace by 
assault, but being repulsed with cousidcrable 
loss he withdrew to Eleusis and Megara, 
where he made prcat preparations f'lr the 
siege of Piraius. The Lung Wullt, whicli con- 
nected Athens with Pineua were destroyed, 
for the purpose of supplying materials for 
the fortifications with which Sulla surroun- 
ded Pirseus. Archelaus in the meantime 
increased his defences, and drew reinforce- 
ments from Eubcea and the other islands, 
and even tirmed the rowers of his fleet. In 
numbers he was far superior to Sulla, and in 
addition to the forces under his command, 
fresh reinforcements from Mithridates landed 
in Pirieus, upon which Archelaus marched 
out and drew his troops up in battle array 
close by the walls. After a long fight, in 
which Archelaus lost nearly two thousand 
men, he retreated within Pineus. While be 
was endeavourinc to encourage his men 
against the Rouiaas, tliey hastily lied into 
the town, and Archelaus found himself 
shut out, as the fugitives in their fear had 
closed the gates. He was pulled up the wall 
hy a rojie. As the winter of B. c. 87 — 86 
was now approaching, Sulla took his sta- 
tion near Eleusis; but hostilities were con- 
tinued in sallies and skirmishes. Athens 
now began to sutler from scarcity of pro- 
visions. Arebelaos endeavoured to give the 
town relief by sending a convoy from Pira iis 
to Athens; but it was intercepted by the 
Romans, who had been informed of the design 
by some trait' >rs in Pincus. One of the 
assaults which Sulla made by night on Piruius 
caused great consternation am<mg the hesie^d. 
A second attempt to carry provisions into 
Athens was likewise betrayed to the Romans, 
and it failed, Sulla perceiving the condition 
of the besieged in the city, determined to 
compel it to surrender by famine. Tn the 
be<:iuning of the spring of n. r. SO Piiaus 
was assailed with all the military engines 
that Sulla could command, but no marked 
impression could hj made, and Sulla at last 
determined to blockade Piraeus, and thus to 
wear out the garrison. As the famine in 
Athens had reached a most fearful height, 
Sallu renewed his attacks upon the city, 
which was carried by assault and delivered 
up to mass acr e and plunder. The acropolis, 
whither Aristion had fled, still held out for 
some time, bat was eompeUed to surrender 
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by fiunine. Aristion and his foUo-wers were 
put to death, and immense trcaBores fell into 
the hands of Sulla. This being accomplifilied, 
Sulla directed all his energies against Pimus ; 
he ion-i 'd the entrance, and Archelaus vas 
o])ligi'(l to withdraw to the most impregnable 
j):iit of Pim'us, which was surrounded by 
tlic sea* and which the enemy, not having a 
fleet, w;)': unable to reach. Archelaiis did 
not reiiiaui louj^ in this confinement; lie em- 
barked liis troops and set out flMf Thessaly. 
In the neif^hlwrnrhcxxl of ThermopyltB he 
collected the scattered forces of Mithridates, 
and also reeehred some fresh reinforcements, 
which were sent by the king. After liaving 
destroyed the greater part of Piraeus by fire, 
Sulla pursued Archelaus through Bcpotia. 
Archelaus, who was nmin, at the head of an 
army of aboot one btmared and twenty thou- 
sand men, inarelied into Phocis to meet the 
enemy. As the ground was unfavourable, 
Stdla ri^bsed to fight, and Ardietans moved 
towards the coast of the Enripus and j)itched 
his camp near Chsronea, in an unfavourable 
position, as he did not antieipate an attack 
from tile Romans. Sulla saM- his advantage, 
and compelled Archelaus to fight. Appian 
and Plntarch bare given pnrtionlar decerip- 
tions of the battle. Archelaus was com- 
pletely defeated, and withdrew to Chalcis 
with only ten thousand men who snrYiTed 
the battle, and gathered round their general. 
After a short rest was given to the soldien 
Sulla followed Arehdans to the Euripus $ hot, 
as he had no fleet, Archelaus made his escape, 
and with his fleet plundered the islands and 
ravaged the coast He also made a descent 
on Zacj nfhuf!, but was driven away by some 
Romans who were staying there, on which 
he returned to Chalcis. Mithridates being 
informed of the defeat of his general levied a 
fresh army of eighty thouiiaud men, whom 
he sent to Archelaus, under the command of 
Dorylaus or Dorilaus. Thus reinforced Ar- 
chelaus crossed over into Boeotia, to wipe off 
the disgraee of his former defeat Sulla was 
encamped near Orehomenns, and on the ap- 
proach of the enemy he drew up his army 
for battle. But tJte Roaums were disheartened 
at the sight of the enemy, whom they thought 
they had already annihilated ; and the per- 
sonal courage of Sulla alone led them to 
victory. On the first day of the battle Ar- 
chelaus lost fifteen thousand men, and among 
them his own son, Diogenes. Sulla fearing 
lest the enem^ should escape during the 
night to Chalets took precautions to cat off 
their retreat. On the following day the 
camp of Archelaus was taken by storm ; most 
of ^e soldiers foil in the fearfol slanghter 
which ent-aed, and numhers who endeavoured 
to escape were drowned in Lake Copais. 
Archelinw, after concealing himself for fluree I 
days in the marshes, got a boat and crossed 
over to Chalcis, b.c. 85. Here he assembled 
the troops of Mithrtdatea whidi were still 
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scattered in various parts of Greece. Mith* 
rtdates, in the meantime, had hard struggles 
with the Romans in .\si;i. The defeat at 
Orchomenus made him despair, and he wrote 
to Archelaus, commanding hun to eonchide 
the war on the ^est terms he could. Arche- 
laus solicited an interview with Sulla, who 
had marched into Thessaly. The request 
was planted, and the two generals met at 
Deliuui, iu BuiOlia. Sulla first attempted to 
induce Archelaus to betray his master, but 
the attempt was indignantly resisted. The 
conditions which Sulla proposed were, — that 
Archelaus should surrender his whole fleet ; 
that all the Roman prisoners and deserters 
should he restored ; that the Chians and othi&e 
Greeks who had been transported to Pontus 
should be set free; that the garrisons of 
Mithridates shonid be wi th drawn Arom all 
places in Greece; and th.at the king should 
pay all the expenses of the war* and confine 
himself to his own Idngdom of Pontus. Ar^ 
chelaus immediately withdrew the garrisons 
from the places required, and, with the 
exception ot the clause wlueh demanded 
the surrender of tlie fleet, he accepted 
the terms, though the treaty required the 
king^s sanctum. Messengers were accor* 
dingly sent to Mithridates to acquaint him 
with the terms proposed by Sulla. One or 
two writers state Aat Arebdaus treacherously 
gave up the fleet to Sulla, bttt Plutarch 
expressly denies the fact Dturing the ces- 
sation of hostilities until the return of the 
messenger?, Sulla, accompanied by Archelaus, 
for whom he had conceived great esteem, 
made an expedition against some barbarous 
tri^H^s which had infested the province of 
Macedonia. Mithridates, in reply to the 
terms, refused to give up his fleet aiad Paph- 
lagonia. But Sulla would not conclude 
peace on any other terms, for Lucullus had 
in the meantime arrived with a fleet to 
assist Sulla. Arclielaus, who had in some 
measure pledged himself that the king would 
conclude peace on the terms proposed, hnraght 
about a meeting between Mithridates and 
Sulla at Dardanus, in Troas. Mithridates 
was induced to yield, and after all his enor- 
mous exertions he was reduced to the same 
position which he had occupied before the 
commencement of the war. Mithridates soon 
began to feel dissatisfied at having consented 
to the conditions of peace, and to suspect 
Archelaus of having made greater conoessMHM 
than were necessary. Archelaus perceiving 
the change in the king's disposition deserted 
to the Romans, n.c. 81, just before the out- 
break of the second war with Mithridates. 
He prevailed upon the Roman general Mnrena, 
wlio was then in Agia fn conduct the war 
against Mithridates, to begin hostilities at 
once, and nottowait till the Icing attacked him. 
[ Jfii HKN A.] Ftirther particulars about the life 
of Archelaus are not known. He is generally 
designated as Um Deserter, and fycm some 
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cTprPssions in Strabo vrc must infer that lie 
survived liis desertion fur some time, and 
was lionoiired by the senate. (Appianus, De 
Bello Mithi ul 17—64. ; Plutarch, V,,r//rr, 11 — 
24.; hiYy J Mpiiome, lib. btxxi. ixxxii.; Vel- 
leius Paterculus, ii. 25. ; Floras, iii. 5. ; Oro« 
sius, vi. 2. ; Pausanias, i. 20. ; Dion Casstus, 
Fragment. No. 173, ed. Reiuiar ; Sallust, 
Fragmi nt Ilisiar, VHtLW.i StrBbo^ zii* 562., 
XTii. 79G.) L. S. 

ARCHELAUS Ckpx^Xmot), Vishop of 
Cashara or Oarrha in Mesopotamia. He 
lived about a. tx 278, and was a man of 
▼ehement and passionate temperament. When 
the heretic Manes had escaped from his prl- 
fioo, and fled to Mesopotamia, where he ex- 
erted himself to disseminate lus doctrines, he 
found a most determined opponent in Ar- 
chelaus. ArcheUuu convened an assembly of 
Gentiles, appointed some of their own phi- 
losophers as judges, that he might not be 
thought partial, and challenged Manes to 
* solemn disputation before this assembly. 
Ik^es was completely defeated, and fled to 
some neighbouring village, of which he en- 
deaTonred to roiise tiie presbyter, whom some 
call Diodoros, and others Tryphon, to support 
his eanse. Archelaus followed Uie steps of 
the ]i«i«tie, and silenced him a second time. 
Manes again took to flight, but was cauf^ht 
and taken back to his prison. [Mank&] 
Arehelatts afterwards wrote in the Syriac 
language an account of his disputation with 
Manes, and also a letter to Diodoru.s or Try- 
plHHi, who had been shaken in his faith by 
Manes, and had consulted Archelaus. Both 
these works subsequently acquired great re- 
putation, and were transhited into Greek and 
Latin. A considerable portion of an ancient 
Latin translation of the disputation, with the 
whole of the letter to Diodorus, was edited 
from a MS. in the Ambrosian Library of 
Milan by H. Vales i us, aud annexed to his 
edition of Socrates and Sozomen. These 
Latin translations with some fragments of 
the Greek ones were afterwards published 
by Zaccagni in his "CoUectio Monumentorum 
Veterum," Rome, 1698, and by Fabricius in 
his edition of Hippolytns. Photins states 
that one llegemonius wrote the disputation of 
Archelaus against Manes ; and it is difficult 
to saj in what manner llda statement is to be 
reconciled with the common account ( Cy- 
rUlos, CaUchniis, vL \ Socrates, Historia Ecde- 
stostwo, L S2.; KieroDTmiis, Us Fi'ru iflWt- 
&ihHs, 72.; Epi|^ianii]s, Ifiarss; 66.; Fhotius, 
Ckxiex, 85.) L. S. 

ARCHELAUS L CA^'^mO, Ugh 
priest of the goddess of Co^fAXA, was a !5on of 
Archelaus of Cappadocia, the general of Mi- 
thridates the Great. He was appointed to 
this priestly office in b. c. fi*?, by Pompey the 
Great, after the conquest of Mithridates, when 
tiie sacred territory of Comana was also ex- 
tended. Strabo and most other writers place 
this Comana in Poutus, butliiriiuii confounds 
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it with a town of tlie same name in Cappa- 
docia. Comana was chiefly celebrated ou ac- 
count of its temple of Artemis Taurica, who 
is also called Anaitis, Enyo or Bellona ; and 
her priest was in rank the first person in the 
kingdom of Pontoi next to the king. He had 
sovereign power over the town of Comana 
and its territory, as well as over the numerous 
hieroduli, or temple slaves, who at one time 
amounted to six thousand. But the priest could 
not sell the slaves. The ruins of the ancient 
town of Comana in Pontus are now called Go- 
manak. In b. c. 56, when Anius Gabinius, the 
proconsul of Syria, was making preparations 
against the Parthians, Archelaus. who was 
then staying in Syria, wished to take in 
the war. Accormog to Strabo, the itoman 
senate would not allow this ; whereupon Ar- 
chelaus left Syria without the knowledge of 
Oabioiiis, and sued fbr the hand of Berenice, 
queen of Egypt. Dion Cassiu.s, who says 
nothing of the senate's refusal, states that 
Gabinins was induced by bribes to assist 
Archelaus in his suit. The state of affairs in 
Egy^t was this : Ptolemy Auletes had been 
deprived of his throne by the Egyptians and 
expelled, and his eldest daughter, Berenice, 
the sister of Cleopatra, who was now queen 
of Egypt, desired to marry a prince of royal 
descent. A Syrian of the name of Cybiosactes, 
a dtiicendaut of the Seleucida>, obtained her 
hand, but was soon afterwards put to death 
by the queen, as she did not find his conduct 
suited to his station. Hereupon Archelaus, 
who pretended to be a son of Mithridates 
Eupator, aspired to be her husband, and 
being secretly supported by Gabinius, he 
succeeded. By marrying Berenice, he be- 
came king of Egj'pt The Romans under- 
took to restore Ptolemy .\uletes ; and Gabi- 
nius, who had to execute the command of 
the senate, was also induced, by the bribes of 
Ptolemy, to efiTect his restoration. Archelaus 
had scarcely enjoyed his royal dignity for a 
few months when Gabinius entered Eg}pt 
with an army, inB.c. 55. He defeated the 
Eg\ ptians in several engagements, and put 
Archelaus and hia dao^ter to death, after a 
reign of six months. Ptolemy was restored 
to die throne. According to Strabo, it wa.s 
Ptolemy who put Archelaus and his daughter 
to death. M. Antonins, afterwards the trtnm- 
vir, who had been on friendly terms with 
the family of Archelaus, procured him an 
honorable intennent. (Strabo, xii. 556., xvii. 
796.; Dion Cassius, xxxix. 57. ."iR.; ITirtins, 
J)e Bella Ali iantlrino^ 66.; Appian, De Bello 
Mithridai. 114.; lAyj, Epitome ^ lib. cv.; Ci- 
cero, Pro Babirio PostutnOf 8.; Valerius Maxi- 
mus, X. 1. Externa, 6.; Plutarch, Antonius, 
3.) L. S. 

ARCIIKLA'US IT. CApx(\<ws), high 
priest of Cojiana, was the sou and successor 
of Archelaus L, hig^ priest of Comana. 
When Cicero was proconsul of Cilicia, in 
B.C. 51, Archelaus fostered the disturbances 
T S 
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in CAppaAoeia, and supported with niottey I 

and troops the party ^ liioh wns oppnsed to 
King Ariobarzanes 11.; but Cicero 'compoUed : 
Archelant to quit Capp«docia« and enabled | 
Ariobarzanes to maintain his authority' as 
king. In B. c. 47, Julius Ojesar, after having ' 
ooQclnded the war in Egypt, deprived Ar- [ 
chelaus of the office of h'v^h priest, and p::ive 
it to Lycomedes. (StralK), xii. ijS., xviL 
796 ; Cicero, /!</ Familtares, xv. 4. ; Hirtius, 
De Bella Alexatidriao, 66. ; Appian, De Bella 
Mithridat. 121.) L. S. 

A R C H E L A'U S '( 'Apx4\aos ), an Egyp- 
tian, under whose name the Greek An- 
thology contains four epigranw. Prom one 
of these epigrams, •whicli is written upon 
Alexander the Great» it has been generally 
inferred that he was a conteniporary of Alex- 
ander tlie Great and the first Ptolemy. Aiiti- 
gonus Carjstiiu states that Archelaus related 
wonderfhl Btnrics ( irapdio^a ) in !he form of 
epigrams to Ptolemy, ami I^nh^'ck supposes 
that this Ptolemy was Euergetcs II. (b. c. 
146—117), who was fond of investigating 
curious matters. But Antigonus Carystius 
himself was a contemporary of Ptolemy Phi- . 
ladelphus ( b. c. i83 — 247), and lived until > 
about II. « . 230. The opinion of Archclans 
being a contemporary of Alexander is hardly | 
supported by any evidence ; and the conjee- I 
ture of Lohock is i^rccoTKMta^!e vrffh chro- 
nology. All difficulties will be removed, if 
we suppoM; with Westermann that the I 
Ptolemy mentioned hy Antigonns Onrystias 
is Ptolemy Philadelphus, who is likewise 
known to have been fond <tf curious things. 
This Archelaus is probably the Rnme to whom 
Athcntcus ascribes iambics, aud whom the 
same writer, in another passage, calls a 

Chersoncsito (^Xeprrovrjcrtrris); and if so, he is 
the author of a work which M as iu all proba- 
bility likewise a metrical production, namely, 
the ^iSioipvTj, that is,'" Descriptions of Strange 
or Curious Auimals." Ancient writerb often 
refer to this work, and ntimerouH statements 
derived from it liave Tieen preserved. As re- 
gards the uame Chersoiiesite, Schweigltaiiser 
supposes that Archelaus was a native of some 
plaec of the name of Chersfmesus in Kgypt ; 
but he may have been a native uf the 'riuu- 
cian Chersonesns, and have lived in Egypt, 
which will account for his being called an 
Egyptian. Thus as far as his epigrams and his 
*Vito<ptnj are concerned Archelaus belonged 
to the class of writei^ who are usoally called 
TtapaSo^orypcupot^ and Westermann has ac- 
cordingly incorporated the fragments of the 
'iSio^vTi iu his collection of the napaSoiaypd^ot, 
p. 158, Sec. (Jacobs, Ad. An&ebg. Grae. xiiL 
p. 857.; Lobeck, Aglaophanms, i. p. 749.; 
Westermann, XiapaSoivypofpot^ »ive Scriptores 
Kerum MirahUinm Greedy p. xui. &c. where 
all the passages of ancient writen relating to 
Archelaus arc collected.) L. S. 

ARGHELA'US ^Apx^Koioi), son of Iluaoo 
the Great 1^ Malthace of Samaiia. A few 
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days before his death Herod made a will in 
whieli " he gnre the kingdom to Archelaus" 
(Josephus, Jeieiali Anttq. lib. xvii. c. 8.), and 
appointed Herod Antipas tetrarch of Pema 
and Oalilee, and Phili}) tetrarch of Batana:3, 
tiauluuitis, Trachonitls, and Paueas. Bp' this 
will he rescinded a |)rcviou$ will in which ho 
had appointed Herod Antipas his snccessnr in 
the kingdom. Archelaus did nut assume the 
title of king, because it was necessary that 
the will of his father should be approved by 
the Roman emperor, Augustus. To obtaiu 
this consent Archelaus proceeded to Rome ; 
but before bis departure from Juda;a, a 
tumult arose in Jemsalent during the feast 
of the Passover, in consequence of some 
demands which the Jews made and Archelaus 
reftised to grant, md the royal guard mas- 
sacred aboat three thoosand Jews in the 
temple. 

At Rome Archelans Ibnnd his hrother 

Antipas ready to oppose his claims with a 
powerful party. The whole family of Herod 
the Great favoured the pretensions of An> 
tijKis. "not out of any love to him but out of 
hatred to Archelaus" (Josephus, Jewish An- 
Hq. lib. xvil. c 9.). Before Augustus gave 
sentence upon Herod's will, fifty of the chief 
men of Jerusalem came to Home as ambas- 
sadors in the name of the whole nation, 
an<l on their arrival they were joined by 
more than eight thousand Jews, who were 
living at Rome. When they were admitted 
to nn nudience with Augustus, they com- 
plained of the cruelty of Archelaus, who had 
slain three thousand Jews in the temple, and 
entreated Augustus to make Palestine a 
Roman province, and annex it to Syria. Bat 
Augustus confirmed the will of Herod in the 
disposition of his kingdom, except that "he 
gave Archelaus half of Herod's kingdom 
with the title of ethnareh,*' that is, ruler of 
the nation, "and he promised to make him a 
king, if he showed himself worthy of that 
honour" (Josephus, Jcrish Wir, lib. ii. 
c. fi.>. Theethnarchy of Archelaus consisted 
of Judaia Proper, Samaria, and Idumsa, 
which countries yielded him a yearly ICvenuO 
of about six hundred talents. 

After Archelaus had taken possession of 
his ethnarchy, a young Jew of Sidon caused 
some disturbance by pretending to be Alex- 
I ander, the son of Blariamne, who had been 
strangled by the order of his father Herod 
j the Great, and to whom the impostor bore a 
I strong resemblance ; but Augustus compelled 
him to acknowledge that he was not the .son 
I of Herod, and sent him to the galleys. Ar- 
' chelaus violated Ae Mosaic law by marrying 
Olaphjra, the widow of his brother Alex- 
ander, though she had several children b^ 
her former marriage. Not long after this 
marriage, and in the tenth year of his ethnar- 
chate, A. D. 7, he was accused of cruelty and 
tyranny by his suhfecta before AngostnSi and 
. hanished by the emperor to Vienna « town 
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of Oaitphinc. Judica and Samaria wefe 
annexed to Syria, and Publiua Sulpicius 
Quirinus was appointed governor of the pro- 
Tince, and Coponius, a Roman knight, pro- 
curator of Judaea. Quinnus confiBcated the 
i)ro{xrty of Atchelaus, and took the censas 
which is iiK'ntioiK'd l»y Luke (il. 2.) in 
order to apportion the tribute among the 
people. 

Archelaus rclmilt Jericho and foonded a 
town which he called Archelais. 
Although it is dear ftom Joaephua that 

Archelaus never had the title of king, no 
objection can lie against the passage of St. 
Abtthew (iL S2.) where it is said that 
Joseph "heard that Archelaus did reign 
(fiafflKfvet) in Judtca in the room of his 
father Herod." That the word " reign" is not 
to be taki-n in its strict sense is evit'^-nt from 
tht:sii facts ; that another HcroU, who is 
called by St, Matthew (xiv. 1.) and by 
St. Isttkc (ix. 7.) "the tctrarch," is called 
by St. Jklark (vi. 14.) "king," pacriKfvs ; 
ftnd that Josephns hitnst-lf, upon whose 
aothority it is stated that Archelaus was 
made ethnarch, calls his government a 
" reign" in the " Jewish War" (lib. ii. c, 7.), ' 
and elsewhere speaks of him as the king 
who Miec«eded Herod.** The date of the 
f»an!s]nni.'nt of Archelaus is variou.sly stated. 
Lardncr gives as the date of this event a.u. 0 
or 7. Dion Oassins (Ir. 25. 27.) mentions it 
in V. V. 759 or a. d. G. Josephus in llK "An- 
titiuities" (lib. xvii. c. 13.) places it in the 
tenth, and in the "Jewish War" (lib. ii. c. 7.) 
In tlio ninth year of his ethnarchate. To 
make these statements of Josephus agri e, it 
most be snppoeed fhat Arehelans reigned 
nine years complete and part of a tenth, or 
ten current years. From the "Antiquities" 
(lib. XV ii. c. 13.) it appears that he was de- 
posed in tlie same year that the census of 
i^uirinus v a.s lield, aud the census was made 
in the thirtj -seN enth year after the battle of 
Actium (lib. xviii. c. 2.). This thirty-seventh 
vtrar ended September 1, u. c. 7GU or a. x>. 7. 
Hence it may be inferred that Archelaus was 
deposed early in the year v. c. 7 GO, and that 
the first year of his ethnarchate was u. c. 
7.51 or n. c. 3. Some excellent remarks on 
^is subject are made by Mr. Greswell in 
his "Dissertations upon the Harmony of the 
(io>pi l," vol. i. p. 274, &c. and vol. iii. p. 
&c. 2nd. edit. Oxibrd, 1 837. (Josephus, Jewiah 
Antiq. lib. xvii. ch. 8— >13., lib. xTiii. ch. I, 
2. ; Jewish War, lib. i. ch. m., lib. ii. 
ch. 1 — 8.13.; JahUf Uuttorjf of the JJebrew 
ComnumwealA, En^iik TrmMtikm^ book xiv. 
§ I'i l. ; Basnage, llisioire tl la lieli'jicn ifes 
Ju'J's, liv. L ch. 2. ; Cellarius, Historia He- 
fWinn, printed in his Vissertathnet Aeadetiiicce, 
]). 207, Sec. I'imo., Leipz^L'. 1712; Noldius, 
Jlintoria JiJituicta, &c. :tj)p< nded to llaver- 
eanip's edition of Joee])hus. These last three 
MT'ters atfarlt a paradoxical treatise of llar- 
duiii, cuiided JJe A'umnm Herodiudutn, 4to. 
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Leipzig ; Lardner, CrtdibtUly tite Gospel 
History^ part i. book i. ch. 1.) C. J. S 

ARCHELA'US ('Apx^Kaot), king of 
Macedonia, reigned fourteen years, from 
B. c. 413 to B. c. 399. He was the son and 
snecesBor of Perdiccas IL Diodonis placM 
his death in the right year, but assigns to his 
reigu only seven ^ears, though in another 
passage he had evidently the correct ehro- 
liolog} before hini. The Parian marble places 
the accession of Arclielaus in u. c. 420, 
which is seven years too early. Arehelans is 
recognised by all writers as a son of Per- 
diccas. but Plato and /Elian call him an 
iilt cirnnato Son by a slave of Alcetas, the 
brother of Perdiccas, whuse name, Simiche, is 
preserved by iElian, If we admit this state- 
ment, we may also admit the Ihrther state- 
ment of Plato, that Archelau*? ii!snr]i 
thiuae, by murdering his uuele Alcetos uud 
his cousin Alexander, and also his own half- 
brother, the son of Perdiccas, who was only 
seven years old, and would have been the 
legal succes.sor of Perdiccas. After these 
murders he married Cleopatra, the widow of 
Perdiccas. This account of Plato is indeed 
censured by Athenirus, not because of its 
incorrectness, but only because Athenseus 
thouprht that Plato onght not to have told 
tlie history of the u>ur[)atl(ni of Archelaus, 
out of gratitude to the king. Thuc}-dides 
characterises the reign of Arehelans by sa} - 
ing that he fortified the Maeedoniun towns, 
constructed straight roads, and made greater 
improvements in the army than all the kings 
he[ore him. In n. r. 410 the tmrn of Pydna 
revolted, aud Archelaus marched with a iai^ 
force to besiege the place. Theramenes, the 
Athenian, os>?isted him with a part of the 
Athenian fleet, but as the siege was pro- 
tracted, Theramenes sailed to Thrace to join 
Thra.sybu!u.s, the commauder of the Athenian 
fleet. Archelaus, however, took the town, and 
removed the inhabitants twenty stadia from 
tlie sea. The original phiee. however, ?!een3S 
to have been built up again, for Dienlorus 
himself. M liose account we have here given, 
as well as Strabo and Livy, speak of l'\ dua 
as a maritime tOM U. Archelaus al&o uudcr- 
took an expedition against Sirrhas and Arrha- 
bieus, probably the princes of Elimeia and 
Lyncestis, but he appears to have been 
obliged to terminate the war by l>e.stowing 
the hand of one of his daughters upon the 
prince of Elimeia. With the exoepti<m of 
these two wars, the reipn of A rcheutus vas 
peaceful i aud it was prosperous. 

It was one of the great objects of Archelaus 
to make his puhjects familiar with the liter- 
ature and arts of the (Jrecks, e.<;pecially of 
the Athenians, and he assembled at bis eonrt 
the chief poets and artists of Greece. He 
induced Euripides and Agathon, the u>ost 
populiu* dramatists of t'je day, to take up 
their residence in Macedonia : Tiniotheus, a 
great musician aud lyric poet, was likewiiiu 
T 3 
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one of his gticsts. Zeoxis of Heracka was 
engaged ou very high terms to adoni the 
king's palace with the most exquisite paint- 
ings, which drew many visitors to the Mace- 
donian capital of PeUa. 8oerat«a too was 
invited by Archelaus, but he refu>;eil to go. 
The solemn festival of the Olympia, which 
Arcbelaua institnted at or Dium in 
honour of the Muses, was likewise intended 
to familiarise his people with the ennobling 
solemnities of the Greek festivals, and to 
promote industry and corriTnorce among the 
Macedonians. But there are no indications 
tbat these efforts of the king produced any 
great effect on the body of liis siibji-cts. The 
iuduence appears to have been ahuost con- 
fined to the nobles and the court; and the 
sudden and artificial introduction of foreign 
refinement -vvas followed by demoralisation. 
Diodorus states that Archelaus was acci- 
dentally killed while hunting by Cratenis 
(Cratseus or Cratenas ), hat other and more 
probable accounts state that he fell a victuri 
to a conspiracy} which was headed by Cra- 
tsus. .^helaus was raoeeeded by ms son 
Orestes. ( Plato, Goryias, p. 471., That acnes, 
jf. I24.t Alcibiadea JI. p. 141.; .^lian, Varue 
/furtortd*, irii. 4S., xiv. 1 7^ il SI., xin. 4., 
vlli. 9.; Athena-US, V. 217., xi. 50r..; Thucy- 
dides, ii. 100.; Diodorus Siculus, xiii. 49., xiv. 
37., zyil. 16.; Aristotle, i%&'liea, t. 10., Bke- 
torica, ii. 23.-, Gellin<;, xv. 20.; Plutarch, 
Amatorim, 23. ; Clinton, Fasti Hettenici, ii. 
276, &c. lind. ed. ; Tbtrlwall, Hisloryof Greece, 
T. 157, &c.) L. S. 

ARCHELA'US ('Apx^^oos), commonly 
ealled of Milbtus, thoogh he may hsTe 
been a native of Athens, was the son of 
ApoUodorus or, according to others, of Mydon. 
He was the first who introduced the physical 
{•hllosopliy from Tonia to Athens, from whieli 
circumstance probably he was called Pliy- 
sicus. lie was a pupil of Anaxagoras, and a 
teacher of Socrates. The Physical philoso- 
phy terminated in him, and the Ethical was 
introduced by Socrates. These few facts 
about his life rest on the authority of Diogenes 
Laertlus. There isthetertimony of Porphyry 
to the fact of Socrates having become the 
pupil of Archelaus when Socrates was seven- 
teen years of age, aind of having continued to 
be his pupil for several years, which will fix 
a.c. 451 (the seventeenth year of Socrates), 
as ooe of the years in which Archelaus was 
at Athens. Diogenes also says that when 
Socrates was youncr he visited Samos in 
company with Arehetaus. Though Tsrious 
authorities speak of Arehi'haus as a master of 
Socrates, neither Xenophon, nor Plato, nor 
Aristotle mentions him. 

Archelaus is said to have left writine^-s, hut 
no fragments have been preserved, uiid it is 
impossible to form a true judgment of his 
system firom the scanty notices contained in 
Dio^jenev and other writers. Of his particular 
opimoDs a liew are rcewded t he considered 
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the sun to bo the largest of the h^venly 
bo^es ; the sea was ^nrmed by oosing throngs 

the earth ; voice >» a.s formed by the impulse 
of the air, an opinion which is also attributed 
to AnazagoraSt 

Ills general principles show that his sys- 
tem resembled that of Anaxagoras and Anaxi* 
mander. He admitted two principles of 
generation or production, heat and cold ; 
these two principles separate from one 
another ; heat moves and cold remMBS att 
rest The mode in wliich he supposes the 
earth and the air (dnp) tu be formed is unin- 
telligible as stsled by Diogenes ; but the 
text may be corrupt. Animals were first 
formed from the earth acted on by heat, and 
afterwards were continued by generation. 
In some way men were separated from other 
animals and formed political communities. 
Nous is in all animals. Plutarch states one 
<^ tike genenl doctrines of ArcheUus thus : 
tat is infinite, and its properties are conden- 
sation and rarefaction, from which respec- 
tively result fire and water. 

Archelaus is also said to have taught the 
ethical part of philosophy, but we know 
nothing of his opuiions. There is attributed 
to him die doctrine lhat the jost and the bad 
are not by nature but by institution (ow (/■u<7€i 
iiWh ydfju^)). As we do not know in what sense 
lie used tihese two words (^Artt and 
we cannot determine the meaning of this 
dogma. A conjecture is given by Kittcr as 
to the sense in which Ardielaus used tiiese 
terms. 

Ritter in his "History of Philosophy," 
vol. i., has collected most of the passages re> 
lating to Archelaus, and his remarks show 
how little is known about him. (Diogenes 
Laerlius, Archelaus, i. ; PlntSVCh, iJe Placitis 
Pfiilosop/ioium, 1. .S.) G. L. 

ARCHELA'US ('A^»xtAaos), one of the 
kings of Sparta, was the eighth in order of 
the honse of the Agids, Aristodemus included. 
His colleague was Charilaus, with whom he 
took ^T^gys, one of the provincial towns of 
Lacooia. According to the chronology of 
ApoUodorus, he came to the throne about 
B.C. t. and reigned sixty years ; hut it is 
probable that the actual duration of his reign 
was not so long, it being usual in the chro- 
nology of the Spartan kinrrs to include the 
years of a minority in the length of a reign. 
(PaosBnias, iil 2. 5. ; Plutaurch, Lyewytu, 
c. 5. ; Clinton, FaH, Melten, i. App. c. 0.) 

R. W-n. 

ARCHELA'US CApx<A(»>)* ft son of 

THEononus, was appointed in B.C. 331 by 
Alexander the Great ou leaving Susa com- 
mander ofthe military force of three thou- 
sand men, which was left behind for the 
protection of the province of Susiana, the 
administration of which was given to a Per- 
sian named Abulites. In the division of the 
Macedonian empire after the death of Alex- 
ander, in B. G. 823, ArebeUms ohtained the 
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province of Mesopotamia, (Arrian, AnabasL; 
iii. 16.} Q. Curlias, v. 2.; riiotiuiH CvdeXy iil.) 

ARCHE'MACHUS ('Apx^^aXorX a native 
of lAiba'ii, is mentioned as the author of a 
■work on the history of his native island 
( Eu^QiKci), of which Uarpocration quotes the 
Ararth, or at least the third book. He is 
probably the same person as the Arche- 
machus of Euboca who wrote a work called 
VlvttevvfiiaL, that is, "On the Change of Names 
of various Things," of which a fragment is 
preserved in Plutarch. From this fragment 
it has been inferred that Archemachm IWed 
after the time of Ptolejny son of Lapiis ; but 
the inference seems to be unwarranted. (Cle- 
mens AlMttndr.« Strem. L p. 141.; Athensens, 
vi. 264. ; ITarpocration, under 'hK6vvT](foi and 
KoTvAcuot' "O/wj ; Strabo, X. 465. ; Plutarch, 
De litidc et Osiridef 27. ; Scholiast on Diuny- 
shts Perieg. 94., on Apolbnius Ithodius, iv. 
262., on Pindar'^ l^thiacOy iii. 120.) L. S. 

ARCIIENUOLZ, JOHANN WILHELM 
\'oN, was bom at Langenfurth, a suburb 
ot Danzig, on tlie 3d of September in the 
year 1745, according to Baur, Jordens, and 
the " Conversations Lexilcons" or in the year 
1741, according to the " Biographic Univer- 
se] Ic" The latter date appears to be correct, as 
the statement <^ the German biographers is 
inconsistent with some others made hy them- 
selves. He received his education in the 
" Kadettenhaos," or cadets' academy at Ber- 
lin, and in December, 1758 commenced a 
military career in the Prussian army, then 
engaged in one of the most trying campaigns 
of the Seren Years^ War. In his own his- 
tory of that war he mentions that, in IT.'f, 
he partook of all the hardships of the winter 
encampment near Dresdni, nebg then at- 
tach cd to the Forrade regiment, and that 
during the rest of the war, he was generally, 
in tbie anny commanded by Frederick the 
Great in person. He rose to the rank of cap- 
tun ; but in 1763, at the peace of Huberts- 
Imrg, he received his dismissal, owing it is 
said to the king's having learned that he was 
much addicted to gaming. The next sixteen 
years ot his life were spent in travelling ; 
and in the course of that time he visited all 
parts of Germany, Switzerland, England, 
Holland, tlie Austrian Netherlands, France, 
Italy, Denmark, Norway, and Poland. He 
was in each of these countries more than 
once, and in England he spent six years, be- 
tween 1769 and 1779. Ue is said by Wende- 
bom, who knew him ha England, to have 
gained his living by gaming and swindling, 
and in fact he had no other known means of 
subsistence. A tnmsadion in which he was 
engaged -with some stockjobbers is reported 
to have finally compelled him to leave the 
country. DmringhistraTela in Italy his legwas 
broken by a fall from horseback, a circum- 
stance to which he alludes in his " England 
und Italien.** « Of tbe miaefabte state cf 
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medicine and surgery in that country, I am 
myself," he says, " a terrible example. An 
unfortunate accident compelled me to have 
recourse to the most celebrated physicians 
and surgeons in the greatest cities of Italy ; I 
became the victim of their ignorance ; in the 
best years of my life I wa.? made a erij)j)le 
and an invalid." The rciiuU was an incura- 
ble lameness of the right foot On his re' 
turn to Germany, he resided for some time 
in Dresden, Leipzig, and Berlin ; and his only 
foreign excursion SLvnis to have been to Pans 
in 1792, which be visited for the purpose of 
studying the events that were then occurring, 
to record them in a political journal. On his 
return from France he established himself at 
Hamburg, and resided either in that city or 
its vicinity for the reniainder of his life, sub- 
sisting ou the produce of his pen. By this 
he raised a considerable sum, but according 
to Ills friend Erst li, he M-as himself in later 
life the easy dupe of tiw iodlers, and the faci- 
lity with which he lent money finally left 
bini irapovorished. He died on the 28th of 
i ebruary, 1812, in his seventv-first year, at 
Oyendorf, a country-house beionging to him 
near Hamburg. 

Archenholz was au attractive writer of 
light reading, at a time when that quali^ 
was rarer among his countrymen than others 
of more value. He had a talent for observa- 
tion, and for giving the results of his observa- 
tion in a lockl form } hut his judgment was 
fact team profound. His works arc nu- 
merous, and as tlie subjects are selected with 
tact, all are of some interest Ue com- 
menced his literary career by the editorship 
of a monthly periodical, " Literafur und 
Volkerkunde," which was continued for nine 
years, ftom 178S to 1791. One series of ar- 
ticles which it contained on his travek, was 
collected and published at Leipzig, in a sepa- 
rate form, imder the title of'' England und 
Italien," or ** Engjiand and Italy," in 2 vols, 
iu 1785, and in a much augmented edition, 
in 5 vols, in 1787. A writer in the " All- 
gemeine Zeitunp- " accuses Archenholz of 
ha^ iug imported trom England the practice of 
making his patrons pay twice for the .same 
materials, once in a separate, and once in a 
collected shape. The book enjoy ed the most 
unbounded popularity, has been repeatedly 
reprinted, vas twice translated into French, 
and also appeared in English, the part on 
England in a wretched anonymous translation 
from the French in 2 vols. 12mo., at Loudon 
in 1789 ; and that on Italy, in a Tcrsion by 
the Rev. Joseph Trapp, in 2 vols. l2mo., in 
1791. " The description of Italy," says 
JSrdens, '* appears in comparison with that 
of England only as a sketch by tbc side of a 
finish^ picture { but it must be admitted that 
country was fhr from ofifcring him such in- 
teresting materials as England. The style, 
which in the description of Italy is only beau- 
tiAil, cbasie, and flowing, is, iadiedescriptioii 
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of England, strong, powerfol* and elevated, 
as the greater digni .y of the suliject requires." 

Archenliolz has bicn justly censured for 
having overcharged his picture iu both cases, 
by painting the Engtiah too IkTonbly, and i 
the lta!ians too much the reverse. The fail- 
ings which he admits that the English exhibit, 
he in general attritnitesto **Turtne'asido;'* while 
nllowing, for instance, that they are easier 
duped than any other enlightened nation, he 
ascribes the circumstance to honesty, good- 
ness of heart, love of trut!i," and a host of 
estimable qualities. With all tliis partiality, 
however, the book is by no means such an 
indiscriminate panegyric on the nation as 
might be supposed from the criticisms paissed 
on Archenholz by some recent French 
writers, who by representing the work as 
" tainted from one end to the other with a ' 
liuerile partiality for England," by no means 
,shf)w their own freedom from praudice. I 
Jageniaiin, librarian to the Duchess of Saxe- | 
Weimar, publislied a feeble reply to tlie ob- 
servatious on Italy, to which ArchenhoU re- 
plied in torn. He held the same dis- 
parading opinion of that country to the close 
of his life, and maiutaiaed it in private con- 
versation, to the surprise of his ftiends, who 
thought he had painted Italy in such dark 
colours merely with the view of an artist, to 
serve as a better fbil to England. The An- 
nalen dor Rrittischen Ceschichte," a periodical 
work iu twenty volumes, published from i7tiU 
to 1798, is regarded as a continuation of the 
" Fncland und Italien." It is an annual re- 
gister of the proceedings of parliament, of 
public events, and of the progress of literature, 
chiefly compiled from the linglish periorlicals. 
Archenliolz also edited, at Hamburg, a selec- 
tion from the current Euglish literature of 
the time, -^vith the view of rendering speci- 
mens of the language more accessible to its 
Gern^an cultivators : the title of the first se- 
ries of tliis kind was "The English Lyceum," 
3 vols. \7i^7 — 93, and of the second and last, 
♦•the liritish Mercury, 17 vols. 1788—91. 
In 1792, the absorbing interest which attached 
to the events then passing in Prance, induced 
him to commence the " Minerva," a general 
historical journal, which proved the most 
successful of his enterprises of that class, and 
is still continued under the nianagenient of 
Bran. It frequently sold to the extent of 
three thousand copies. In this Jonmal, Ar- 
thenholz had the courage to denounce the 
conduct of the Austrian authorities in ini- 
prisoning Lafayette at the time of its occur- 
rence, for which he received the thanks of 
that general, in a letter which is printed in 
Toulongeon's " Histoire de PnuHse." A 
phort time previous to the onmTncneement of ; 
this series lie had inserted i;i the Berlin 
** Historische Tasehcnbuch," for 1789, a his- 
tory of the Seven Years' \\'ar, which met 
with such general approval, that in 1793 it 
was reprinted at Berlin, in a separate fbnn, 
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in two volumes, and at about double its ori- 
ginal length, under the title of " Oesehicbte 

des Siebenjiihrigen Kricgs in Deutsehland.*' 
It became the most popular work that bad 
appeared in Germany for many years, is still 
frequently reprinted, and is often used in 
other countries as a school book for the 
study of German, for which its easy style 
and interesting subject peculiarly adapt it. 
It has been translated into many languages, 
among others into classical Latin by Ilei- 
char !, and into English. This, the chief 
work of Archenholz, is a pleai»iug book, 
but has few of the higher qualities of 
history. The narrafivf b:is a lively and 
cfjuuble flow, but ne\ t r nhm to excellence ; 
the political views may be sound or judioioas^ 
but are not very striking. The discourage- 
ment which the author had received from 
Frederick, which was not confined to his dis- 
missal trom the army, seems not to have had 
the slightest effect in diminishing his admi- 
ration ; and the tone of morality is somewhat 
lax, as we might expect, in an historian who 
had Frederick the C^reat for his hero. As the 
subject is limited to the events in Germany 
only, many of the incidents in the Seven 
Years' War, which have die most lasting in> 
terest, the coiKiuest of Canada, and the con- 
tests of the European powers in India are 
wholly excluded. In the ** Historische Ka« 
lender fiir T>nmen," for 1790, edited by him- 
self aud Wieiand, Archenholz inserted a his- 
tory of Queen Elizabeth, so agreeably written 
that it has often been declared to be more 
entertaining than a novel. A French trans- 
lation of it by Mila, a chaplain at Berlin, was 
published at that city in 1 798. A biography 
of Gustavus Vasa, " Geschichte Gustav 
Wasa's Konigs von Schweden," which ap- 
peare<l at Tiibingcn in 2 vols. Svo. in 1801, 
is of less merit, and contains little new in- 
formation, though Archenholz was assisted 
in its compilation by the advice of Nordens- 
kiold, the Swedish envoy at Hamburg. A 
French translation of it by J. F. G. de Pro- 
piac appeared at Paris in 1803. The ** Xleine 
Historische Schriften," or smaller historical 
writings of Arohenholz, published at Berlin, 
in 1793, and with additions, at Stuttgard, in 
1803, comprise " A View of the State of the 
Prussian Army before and during the Seven 
Years' War," of which a separate French trans- 
lation by Bock was pubtished at BerUn m 
1796, — a " Life of Pope S'xtus V ," and " A 
Narrative of the Conspiracy of Fiesco," nei- 
ther of much value — and a " History of the 
Buccaneers," written with spirit, and com- 
piled from all the availiible authorities, of 
which there is an English translation by 
Mason, London, 1807, 8vo. The remainder 
of Archenholz's works are of less conse- 
quence. They are : — " Die Englander in 
Indien nach Orme," 3 vols. Leipzig, 178R — 
88, a bare translation of Orme's *' History of 
Hindostanf " Der Kricg in der Vendee^** 
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I^ipzig, 1794, a sVctcTi of the Vondean M-ar, 
and Miscellen zar Oeschichtc des Tages," 
9 -vols, Gottingen, 1795, mise«Uanie8 for tlie 
illn iri'ioTi of piissinj? history. A "History 
of Queen Christina of SwedeOf" attributed to 
Ardiadiols hy Meldola, in the ** Biographie 
Universelle " is in reality by Arckenholz, a 
Fi]^aoder. It is curious that at the conclu- 
sion of Mddola's article n caution is fprva 
against confounding the two writers, " as 
some biographers have done." (Article by 
Banr, with notes by Ersch, who wai a per- 
f?onal friend of Arclienholz, in Erscb and 
Gruber, Allgcmeiiie jbJnci/clopddie, v. 134. ; 
JSrdens, Lexicon Deutscfter Dichter und Pro- 
ftatsfen, i. GO, Sec, v. 710, &c. ; Alfgemeine 
Zt'itung for 1812, Nos. 77, 78.; Biographie 
Univrrs,lh\ edit, of 184.3, ii. .57.) T. W. 

ARCHER, SIR SYMON, who waa, ac- 
cording to Dugdale, a person "natnrally 
fjiuilified with a great affection to antiquities, 
and, with no small pains and charge, a dili- 
gent gatherer and p r e server of Tery many 
choice manuscripts and other rarities," was 
of an ancient famil;^ long settled at Um- 
berslade, in the pansh of Tanworth, War- 
wickshire, and, from the pedigree ?iven 
in the " Antiquities of \Varwickshire," 
appears to have been bom September 21st, 
1.'81, and knighted by King Jarnes I. in 
1 b24. Dugdale was introduced to him about 
the year 1630 j and, as shown by the corre- 
spondence bot's^een Archer and Ducrdale, pub- 
lished in Hamper's work, referred to at the 
ckwo of ibi6 article, which ranges from 1735 
to 1757, a long and friendly intimacy was 
the result The most important fruit oi' this 
intimacy was the publication of Dugdale's 
**Anti(}uIfies of Warwlckslilro;" a work which 
appears to be first referred to in a letter from 
Dogdale to Archer, dated June 3rd, 1636. 
Hamper observes, in a note upon this letter, 
that the collections for this undertaking were 
originally carried on with Archer for the os- 
tensible Mithor ; then as a joint vork f and 
finally in Dugdale's name uone ; and Dug- 
dale himself, in h's mention of Sir Syraon. 
under his natcmai residence, Umbeivlade, 
altndes to tne especial me made of bis col- 
lections, as being manifest in altnost every 
page of his work. The correspondence re- 
ferred to above throws very little light upon 
the persona! history of .\rcher ; but in aletter, 
dated March 4th, 1640 — 1, Dugdale expresses 
the pleasure be anticipated at seeing his 
Wend in London, cspoeiallj' as h? was " a 
parliament man," and 'expressts a wish that 
there were many more of his judgment and 
moderation. 'J'he only work in which we 
liitd a date assi^ed for the death of Sir 
Symon Archer is Banks's " Dormant and 
Extinct Baron aire of Enpland," vol. iii. p. 21., 
where he is said to have died in 1G88 ; but 
as no remark is made upon the extraordinary 
longevity thus indicated, the date is probably 
erroneous. The great-grandson of Sir Symon 
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] Archer was made a jieer, by the title of 
Baron Archer, but the peerage has long been 
extinct. (Hamper, Life, Diary, and Cor- 
re^Hmdaiee qf Sir WSHam Ih^taU S\-c.') 

j . T. S. 

ARCHER, THOMAS, an English arolii- 

tect of the school of Varibrogh, of whom 
little appears to be known beyond the 
eontemptaous notice bestowed on him by 
Horace Walpole, in his *' Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing," &c. There was," says \S'alpole, " a 
Mr. Archer, the groom-porter, who built 
Hethropand a temple at rest," and he adds 
in a note " St. Philip's Church at Birmingham 
Cliefden Hoose, and a house at Roehampton, 
(which as a specimen of his wretched taste 
may be seen m the * Vitmvius Britannicus,') 
were other works of the same person, but the 
chef-d'<BUvre of his absurdity was the church 
of St, John with four belftys in Westminster ** 
— a building which was compared by ano- 
ther wit to an elephant lying on its back 
with its fbor legs sprawling in the air. 

The judgment of foreign critics has hard- 
ly been more favourable than that of Walpolob 
Ticossi may be iiipposed, indeed, to have 
follf^wed him entirely as he adds nothing 
to his account; but Milizia, who censures 
Archer as *' vei^ lioentions, and of a strange 
kind of taste," justifies his opinion by some 
original remarks on the design for Cliefden* 
In England the reaction in tvfwxt of the 
schtwd of Vanbnigh has reversed the de- 
cision of Walpole. Hutton, the historian of 
Birmingham, speaks of St. Philip's Church 
as " the pride of the place," and St. John's 
at Westminster is now often referred to as a 
striking and impressive specimen of church 
architecture. The public opinion of Archer's 
merits in his own time was probably favour- 
able, for it appears from the obituary notice 
of him in the " Gentleman's Magazine " that 
at his death " he left above 100,000/. to his 
youngest nephew, H. Archer, Esq., member 
for Warwick." He died on the 23d of April, 
1 74S. St Pbi1ip*s church was begun in 1711, 
and fml-shed in 1719, and St. John's was con- 
secrated in 1728. (Horace \S alpole, AneC' 
dotes of Painting in England, iv. 42. Dalla- 
way's edition, iv. 70. ; Gwilt, Encychfrndia 
of Architecture, p. 217.} Ticozzi, i>m<»uw->o 
degli ArehiUtH, fv. i. 72. ; Milisia, MemarU 
ditfU ArchUetti, ii. .'^40., Mrs. Cresy's transla- 
tion, ii. 291.; Gentleman's Magazine for 1743, 
p. 27.').) T. W. 

ARCIIESITAS. [AnrEsn.vr.Q.] 
AHCHE'STRATUS CA/'X*<^T/>aToi), a 
Greek poet, a iMtive of Syraeuse, or accord- 
ing to the more common nocount, of Gela, 
in Sicily. He is generally considered to have 
been a contemporary of the younger Diony- 
sius of Syracuse, according to which opiiiv>Ti 
he would have lived about n, c. 350. iJut 
Bentley and Clinton have shown that he 
must have lived in the time of Alexander 
the Great, or somewhat later ; for in a frag- 
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meut preserved hx Athciucas, Archestrattts 
speaks of Diodonis the Asp«ndisn as a per- 
son still living, and this Diodorus was a 
frieud of the musician Stratonicus, who lived 
at the court of Ptolemy, the eon of Lagns. 
Areliostratiis visited many countries for the 
purpose of acquiring an accurate knowledge 
of dieir prodactioDS which could be used for 
the table. On his return to Sicily ho worked 
up the results of his inquiries into an e|>ico- 
didactic poem in hexameter verse, wliich is 
mentioned under various titles, such as Deip- 
nologia (Aeiiri'tiAoYj'o), Opsopccia ( O^ofoiia), 
Gastrologia (^TacrrpoKoyla), Ci!astronouiia(ro(T- 
rpoyofita), and Iledypathia (' H SL^ff^eLdcta), the 
last of which seems to be the most correct; 
fm Apuleius says that the Roman poet 
Ennius made a free translation of the poem 
of Archestratus, under the title " Hedypa- 
thetica" or " Hedypathia." A poem of this 
kind was appropritttelT produced in 8icily, 
for the Sieihans wete nmoos fat their good 
living. The poem is now lost, but Athena?us ; 
has preserved a sufficient number of frsLg- 
ments to show what it was. The anthor gires 
his preeepts and his descriptions of objects fit 
for the table with all the gravit}r of the ancient 
gnomio poets, Hesiod and Theognis, though 
the tone of his poem occasionally shows that 
he meant it as a sort of parody on those 
earlier poets. He is therefore jocosely called 
the " Hesiod or Theognis of gluttons." His 
descriptions of animals and fish used as food 
are 00 aoeorate, that even Aristotle did not 
scrapie to make considerable use of the work | 
in hu " History of Animals," especially when 
he treats of fishes. The poem is sometimes 
jocosely likened to the *' golden verses '* of 
Pythagoras, from which some 'wTitcrs have 
iinerred that Archestratus was a Pytlia: - 
rean. Besides this poem, Athena* us (xiv. 6.? 4.) 
mentions a work of Archestratus on flute- 
players in two boolcs (Titpl AbXrrruv) ; but 
this may be a different person firom the gas- 
tronomic poet. The fragments of the *' He- 
dypathia " have been collected by Schneider 
in his edition of Aristotle's *' Historia Anima- 
Unm " (Leipzig, 1811, 8vo.), vol. i. p. 42. &c., 
and V»y Donu nico Scina, / Framnicnti tldhi 
Cvutrommia di Archeatrato raccoUi e volgariz- 
zattf fWermo, 1828, Bto. Compare Sehwcig- 
haiiser's Index to Athenscus, where all the 
passages relating to Archestratus are col- 
lected i Bentley, On the EpUOet nf Ptobri^ 
p. 62. ; Clinton, FaUd Heilemei, it 48. 2d 
edit 

A second poet of the name of Arches- 
tratus, who lived somewhat later, and is 
described as an elegant poet, whose talents 
renuuned ondeyeloped un account of his 
poverty, is mentioned by Platarch, De 
Fvrtuna Ah\xa»dj i, ii. i. l*. S. 

A ILCHIADAS or A'RCHIADES ("Ap- 
XuiSas or 'Apxi<i-^v^). a philosopher of the 
early pai t of the tilth ceutury of our asra, was 
the son-in-law of Flutardi the Athenian, who 
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revived the Platonic philosophy, and the 
intimate friend of Proclus, who was a pupil 

of Plutarch. Proclus hein;z himself prevented 
by his devotion to philosophy from taking a 
port in public aflkirs, urged Archiadas to 
supply his place by cultivating the civil 
rather than the philosophical virtues, and 
Archiadas did so with so much effeet, that 
according to Marinus his name was never 
meotioued without the epithet of the most 
religious cv<r<S4(rraTor). Suidas relates an 
anecdote of his resi^ation under misfortune, 
in telling bib soa-iu-law Theagenes, who was 
bewailing on some occasion the loss of their 
property, that they ought to he thanldul to 
the gods for having preserved their lives. 
Marinus tells a singular story of the miracu- 
lous recovery of his daughter from illness at 
the same instant that Proclus put up prayers 
for her in the temple of iEsculapius. His 
wife Asdepigenia, the daughter of Plutarch, 
is said to hare heen the only person who 
; preserved in the time of Proclus the "know- 
ledge of theurgic discipline.^' (Marinus, 
VHa Pto^ Gr. and Lat., ed. Boissonade, 
p. 12, &c. ; Suidas, 'Apx^^^ar, ed. (^aisford, 

i. .595. ; Brucker, Historia critica rhiUtsophia, 

ii. 314.) T. W. 
A'RCITI.VDAS or A'RCHIADES, the 

yoimger, was the son of Uegias the Platonic 
philosopher, who is supposed but not certainly 
known to have been the ^^^w of Archiadas 
the elder. Archiadas the y ouuger i& said by 
Suidas to have surpassed even his father 
I ITegias, hut he did not succeed him in the 
cliair of Proelus. He was in fact more con- 
spicuous for probity than for talent. (Suida^ 
EuTTeidior, ed. Gaisford, i. l,*)]."). ; Brucker, 
Hi^tuiia crittca I'/iilowp/iuc, ii. iJ3iii.) 'J'. W. 

A'RCIIIAS (jApxias) is a name common 
to several writers, to whom are attributed 
poems in the Greek Anthologj*. The prin- 
cipal of them is Archias, the friend and client 
of Cicero. The onl;^ other in the list as to 
whom anything specific can be a^rted, even 
on conjecture, is Archias of Alexandria. It 
has been supposed that he may have be^ 
the same person with Archias the Gram- 
marian of Alexandria, mentioned by Suidas 
as the teacher of Epapliroditus (who lived 
from the time of Nero to that of Nerra), and 
supposed likewise, with much probability, to 
have been the Archias who is cited by Apol- 
lonius the sophist as an interpreter of Homer. 
[AncHi.vs, AtTLtTS I.ICIXIU8.3 (Suidas, 'Eira- 
^piiSiTos ; ApoUouiuii, lexicon Homericum, 
"t€§dSkWi Villoisin, Pro/f^omena atlApolh' 
nium, p. XX.; Fahricius, MiUiotheca Gracoy 
ed. llarles, vi. 357.) W. S. 

A RCHIAS, AULUS LICI XIl S, the 
friend and client of Cicero, of whose history 
nothing is known except what may be col- 
lected from the notices of him by the Roman 
orator. He was a native of Antioch in 
Syria ; and his birth is usually assigned to 
abont llie year B. c. 118. This date, howerer. 
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is nicrt'ly itiftTrofl from a passage in the 
btsgiuDiag of Cicero's oratioa for Archias 
(c. 3.), trhidi there is some difficulty in ad- 
mitting as evidence to that effect. The 
orator says that Archias came to Rome in the 
year b. c. lOS ; and Immediately afterwards, 
speaking of his reception hy the Luculli, 
(which he clearly seems to represent as having 
taken place immediately after the arrival in 
Rome but not earlier), he describes him as 
having been even then "prstextatus;" that i^ 
if we take the term literally, as having been so 
young that, if he had Ix-cn a Roman citizen, 
he wuuld nut yet have assumed the " toga 
virilis." But if we look back to the preceding 
part of Cicero's narrative, describing the 
extent of Archias' travels, the celebrity which 
he had acquired, and the public honours which 
had been hewed upon him, we cannot wil- 
lingly admit tnat he was still in the age of 
legal boyhood. If he was really no obler, his 
precocity of intellect might have called forth 
frcna Cicero more than a passing intimadon 
of surprise, and would merit b in LT recorded 
in the history of his life. Ugeu takes the 
faei literally as related: Jacohs admits it 
with a slight indication of doubt; but, among 
the older critics, Manutios holds that the 
term ** pTfletextatas,** (which is manifestly 
fi^irative as applied to one who was then an 
ahen,) is likewise hyperbolical in its repre- 
sentation of the poet's age^ and that it can 
only be understood as an assei tion that, on 
his first visit to Home, he was extremely 
yonsg. Sc hiitz adds two or thi«e years to 
the reckoning, and speaks of Archias as 
having been bom about the year a, c. 121. 

The birth of Archias was distinguished, 
and his education embraced all the remark- 
able advantages furnished by his native city. 
In very early youth, after having acquired 
great celebrity in Autioch, he was equally 
successftal in travels through other parts of 
Asia, and over all Greece ; and in Southern 
Italy he wjs received with the highest 
hoQotirs, being presented with the dtiaenship 
at Tarentiim, Rhegiuni.and Neapolis. Coming 
to Rome in the fourth consulship of Marius, 
(whose triumphs of the saceeeding year he 
afterwards celebrated in verse,") he was 
received into the household of the Luculli, 
and continued, for many years, to he attached 
to Lncins l/icinius Lueullus, whom he gene- 
rally accompanied on hii> foreign missions in 
the service of the republic All die most 
eminent Romans of the time arc enumerated 
in the list of his friends and patrons. Not 
only was he a cherished associate of C. Cras- 
sus and Hortensius the orators, and of others 
who had a genuine love of literature : 
the rugged Marius himself is said to have 
been able to discover merit in the poet, who 
sung his victories over the barbaric inviiders 
of Italy, ("icero refers affectionately to his 
own youthful intercourse with Archias, as 
having eontribnted, beyond all oiher means, 
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to the development and refinement of his 
literary tastes, as well as his improvement 
in oratory, la the year b. c. 89 there was 
passed the Plebiscitura, commonly called 
the Lex Papiria Flautia, which gave the 
Roman dtisenshlp to idl eitisens of con- 
federate cities, who at the date of the enact- 
uieut had a domicile in Italy, and should 
claim enrolment within sixty days. Archias 
took the benefit of this law, in virtue of 
citizeu&hip at Ileraclea in Magna Grsccia, 
which had been recently conferred upon him 
when he visited that city on liis return from 
one of his foreign jonmeys with Lucullus. 
On taking his place as a Roman citixen, he 
adopted, according to the usual practice in 
such cases, the Gentile name of his patrous. 
Tvrenty-eight years afterwards, Cicero en- 
joyed an opportunity of requiting his obliga- 
tions to Archias by defending his citizenship. 
Oui fliatius or Gracchus (for the name is 
disputed) challenged the poefs right The 
aocoser relied mainly, as it would seem, upon 
an accidental and unavoidable omission on 
the part of Archias, to procnre the insertion 
of his name in the roll of the Roman censors ; 
and this omis'^ ' n rave importance to the de- 
fendant's inability to prove his enrolment at 
Heraclea, by exhibition of the registers of 
that city, these having, a.«? Cicero alleges, 
been destroyed in the italic war by the 
huming of the place in which tibey were 
kept The orator, proving the facts by other 
evidence, defended his friend successfully. 
Cicens perhaps, did not consider the attack 
on his client as very formidable ; for the 
facts and inferences are set forth with a 
brevity almost contemptuous, and the staple 
of the harangue is made up of eloquent re- 
presentations of the excellence of literature 
and of the fame conferred by it. Upon the 
common assumption as to the birth of 
Archias, he was fifty-six years old when the 
oration was delivered ; but it is more likely 
that he was several years older. The time of 
his death is unknown. 

In regard to the works of .\rehlas we 
possess very^ little knowledge. The account 
given of him liy Cicen>, however, leaves 
very little reason for doubting as to the prin- 
cipal causes of the admiration with which he 
was regarded by his Roman patrons. He 
was a skilful " Improvvisatore," and not 
more remarkable for the fluency and spirit 
of his extemporaneous compositions, than for 
the wonderful versatility with which he 
varied his methods of treating the same 
theme. His high merit in this equivocal 
region of poetical invention, and his accom- 
plishments as a litcrarj' companion and in- 
Rtriictor. may readily be admitted ; but so early 
after his own time as the age of QuinctiJian, 
he serais to have been forgotten except for 
his skill in improvisation. Indeed, there is 
good reason for hesitation in regard to the 
real exceltoiee of his written wo»s. Thoae 
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which are enumerated hy Ti ero are entirely 
l<wt. They are the following : — a poem on 
the Ciml)nc War of Uarivs : a poem eele> 
brating the Mithridatic War, conducted 
BucoesafoUy by the poet's patron LucuUus : 
A poem on die ominoiu lerpent which en- 
twined itself about the infimt Roeeius : and 
a poem on the Consulship of Cicero, which 
the orator mentions as having been begun 
■when the question of the citizenship was 
tried, but as tu xi hich we cannot tell whether 
it WM continued after it had served its prob- 
able purpose, of flattering the vanit y and thus 
'warming the zeal of the i>oct's advocate. Of 
the poem on the Mithridatic War, Cicero 
pivos a sort of abstract ; from which no very 
favourahlc conjecture can be formed as to the 
imity of the plan. Of the details ot'tlie other 
poems nothing is known j and in regard to 
all of them Cicero's expressions are curionsly 
cold and puarded. The improvised verses 
he praises in passing : upon the written 
poems he passes no opinion of his own, cod- 
teiitlng himself with hastily reporting that he | 
had heard others commend them as equal to ; 
those of the andents. Et«i in the heat of 
the peroration, he rests the claim of Archias 
to respect, not directly on his genius, but in- 
durecuf on the repntation which his genios 
had acquired for him. WhcTi. ir: ! n^d, we 
take into account the purpoiie which the | 
orator had immediately in view, we can- 
not consider these circumstances as proving 
positively either that tlie client wanted solid i 
literary merit or that the advocate hetieved j 
him to want it ; but in the whole manner of , 
treating this part of the matter tliere i^i sume- 
thingwhieh la not m little c^leuJated to wag- 
gest conjecture. 

There are, in the Greek Anthology, thirty- 
six epigrams bearing the name of Archias 
(for to the thirty-five given by Jacobs in 
his second volume, from Brtmek, his thir^ 
teenth volume (p. 681. No. 1(>5.) adds 
another). Of these a large proportion do 
not belong to Archias of Antioeh. bdeed, 
if M'c adopt the most .«;eeptical view, fifteen 
must be struck oS the list One, numbered 
26, is attributed to Leonidas of Alexandria, 
who appears to have lived in the reign of 
Nero i two (25 and 3.5) are assigned to 
unknown authors ; and the following twelve 
belong to writers, all of whom bore the name 
of Archias, but of whom hardly any thing can 
be asserted, unless that tliey were different 
persons from Archias of Antioeh. To Archias 
of Byzantium belongs lipigr;un ,'33 ; to Ar- 
chias Grammaticus (perhaps the Archias 
Alcxandrinus of Suidas, see Fabricius, Bib- 
liolheca Greeca, ed. Ilarles, vi. 3.')7.), 4 : to 
Archias the Macedonian, 12 and 32 : to 
Ardiias of Mitylene, 31, 22, 24, and 31 : 
and to Archias called NnCrfpor or the 
Yonnger, 20, and the Epi gram in the i 
thirteenth volume. Our materials for esti- 
tnating the genioa of LidBiiis Archlaa would 
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thus he very considerably narrowed ; but 
even if it were intended to do full justice to 
the whole series of the epigrams, it would 
scarcely be possible to point out, as deserving 
commendation, any others than two or three 
of the fifteen excluded ones, — such as the 
second of the epigrams on Echo, the second 
on the Huri>e, and that on the Calydonian 
Boar, which is perhaps the Bsost spiritol of all. 
Upon examining the twenty-one epigram < 
which reinam, and which, as appearing in 
the manuscripts under the name of Archias, 
without any descriptive addition, the editors 
usually attribute to the friend of Cicero, we 
are not only struck by a prevailing tameness 
and want of poetical excellence, but we 
also detect a characteristic fault, which is 
common indeed throughout the Anthology. 
Of the twen^-oni^ all excejM; seven have 
been shown to he imitated from others still 
extant. The favourite models are Leonidas 
Tarentinus and Antipater Sidonius, neither of 
them epigmmmatists of high rank, and both, 
but especially the latter, notorious for their 
tendency to such imitation as that of which 
they here become the rietims. In some in- 
stances, as in the pointed epigram of " Dio- 
genes in Hades," there is an evident imitation 
of two preceding epigrams on the same 
theme ; in one piece, the tale of the Blackbird 
and the Thrushes, even words and phraiies are 
copied. Jn another ease, the chain of imita- 
tion becomes yet more complieated : for the 
lour Anatheraatic Inscriptions of the Three 
Brother- Hunters appear to have been derived 
from four (m Ii r epigrams, and to have been 
in their turn mutated iu seven others. The 
task which the poet sets himself is that of 
varying ingeniously the turn of thought, 
sentiment, or expression, furnished hy the 
model; and a certain closeness of general 
resemblance to the model is studiously aimed 
at, that the ingenuity of the variation may 
thus he tlie more striking. 

There are, however, no sufficient reasons for 
positively attributing any one of diose poems 
to the object of the Roman orator's pancgjTic. 
ligen, indeed, the most exact analyst whom 
they have found, does believe all or most of 
those to be his, which in the authoritative 
manuscripts bear simply the name of Archias : 
but Jacobs, M^hose estimate of the genius of 
Licinius Archias is much higher than llgen's, 
declares, with justice, that, in regard to every 
one of them, the question of authorship is 
completely uncertain. It may he worth while, 
however, to suggest one or two considerations 
which deserve some weight in the argument, 
although none of them goes very far towards 
the conclusion. First, hardly iu any case, 
where the epigrams assigned to Archias re- 
semble others in the Antholo^, is there 
reason for thinking that our epigrams were 
the originals instead of the copies. In several 
instances the internal marks are quite suf- 
ficieitt to determtne the qnection of priority 
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against the pieces with which we hsre to do : 
and, as to the minority of them, an biitorical 
argument for ihar being l3ie imitations and 

not the orifrinals, is furnished hy the fact 
tliat the poems which they resemble are 
thow of Leonidaaand Antipater» the aeknow- 
ledged founders (at least the founder and the 
earliest successful pupil) in the very peculiar 
school to which they belong. We must de- 
cidedlj' accept those epigrams of Archias as 
imitatioDs, and deal with them upon that 
amunption. Secondly, of tiie fourteen 
epigrams •« hich, as it has been seen, stand in 
this predicament, all take as their models 
poems written by authors who lived before 
the time ot' I/iciuii!*! Ar<>hias. This state of 
the facts, while it can m no way be used for 
impugning his authorahip of the epigrams, 
may he available to some extent for estab- 
lishing it. Thirdly, that ringing of changes 
upon words, which pervades our epigrams so 
deeply, corresponds suspiciously with the ac- 
count given by Cicero of a feat of skill, for 
which the extemporaneous versification of 
his friend was especially famous. The 
author of the epigrams, not content with 
exhibiting his command of language by imi- 
tating o&er mritera, delights in imitating 
himself. In the Anathematie Inscriptions 
already alhided to, he repeats himself four 
times : he does so twice in epigrams on 
Priapus : and two additional panv of self- 
roprtitious might be cited, iu the four epi- 
grams on Echo and the Horse, were it not 
that some or all of these poems probably be- 
long to other authors. It must be owned, 
however, that not only for proving Licinius 
Archias to hsTe been the author of the 
pieces, hut even for proving that all of them 
are the works of the same poet, this circum- 
stance loses much of its force by reason of 
the fact, that it is common to uini'. rf the 
minor poets whose writings are Ibund m the 
Greek Anthology. 

All the thirfy-five epigrams headed, in 
Bmnck's collection, by the name of Archias, 
had been published before bis time : twenty- 
nine having appeared in the editions of the 
Anthology of Flanndes, and the reraaiudcr 
having been given by Reiske, one in the 
" Miscellanea Ups-. n-^'rA" and five in his 
Antholo^'^ uf Cephaias. In Brunck's"Au- 
nlecta," 1766, they were for the first time 
collected into one series ; the text being in 
volume ii. pp. 92 — 101. 528., and a few 
annotations in volume iii., "Lcctiones et 
Emendationes," p. 145 — 148. In Jacobs' 
" AnthologiaOreeea,** thirteen vols. Svo. 1794 
— 18! 4, the amended text of the thirty-five 
epigrams is in volume ii. p. 80 — 89., and an- 
notations, with an additional epigram, are in 
volumes viii. and xiii. They have liliewise 
been published, in whole or in part, separ* 
ately from the body of the poems of tiie An- 
thology. —i. "Auli Licinii Archi;e Epigram- 
mata qiucdam Grsca, cum Latina Interpre- 
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tatione, editn Nleodemi Frischlini Opera ef 
Studio" (with (Jalhmachus), iiasle, 1589, 
8to. 2. **Architt Epigramnoata, Graeeet 
Latine, D. Allsvorto Interprete," I^omo, 159G, 
Svo. 3. " ArcUitc Epigrammata Grtcce, 
curante Christiano Saalbachio (with Lu- 
cian's Epigrams), Greifswald. 1(102, 8vo. — 
These editions must of course include those 
epigrams only, which are taken from the 
Planudean Anthology. 4. " Omnia Car- 
mina quae sub Archias nomine tVruntur, 
edidit Carolus David Ilgen," Krfurdt, 1797, 
Svo. 5. " Archia; Novem Erotica Poemata 
Selecta," prefixed to Schelle's " Selectie Ura- 
tiones Ciceronianse," Leipzig, 1797, 3 vols., 
Svo. 6. " Carmina Archiir Gricce et Latine," 
in Hulscmann's edition of Cicero's Oration 
"Pro Archii Poeti,'* I^mgo, 1800, 8vo. 
Some of the epigrams will also be found in 
various selections from the Greek Antholog)-, 
such as that of Edwards. 

The most copious source of information on 
the life and writings of Licinius Archias, is 
the elaborate and excellent treatise of Ilgen, 
cited below. With it should be studied the 
annotations of Jacobs on the epigrams. There 
is also Netscher's "Dissertatio de Cii eronis 
Orationc pro Archi&," Rotterdam, 1808, 8vo. 

(Ilgen, AnimadversuiiMtHittoricaet CriHete 
in Cicrnmis Orationem ftro Archiu Potta, in 
his " Opuscula Philologica," vol ii. part 1., 
Erfhrdt, 1797 ; Jacobs, Antkoloffia Graea, 
vols. viii. 2:)() — 272., xiii., Caialogus Pocf- 
arum Epkprammaticorum, and his article 
*' Archias '"^ m Erseh and Graher*s Al^- 
meine Enri/clopadie ; Schiitz, Summarium 
Orationia pro Archid Poetd, in his edition of 
Cicero'is works, vol. Tii.t Cicero, OntHo 
pro An fii'l Poi tn, De Divinatione, i. 36., Ad 
Atticitaif L 16. i Qoinctilian, JnstituL Orator. 
X. 7.) W.S, 

ARCHIAS CApxlas) of Corinth, the 
founder of Syracuse, lived in tiie eighth cen- 
tury before the Christian ten. He was a 
man of high birth, being certainly a Hera- 
cieid ; for it is only disputed whether he was 
a Bacchiad (as he is called by Maximus 
Tyrius, and the scholiast to Apollonius Rho- 
dius), or whether the Arundelian Murhle 
is correct in calling him the tenth in descent 
from the Argive prince Temenos. Itelying 
upon the power of bis kinsmen in the oli- 
garchical republic, he endeaTomed to carry 
off by force a beautiful young man named 
Actajon. The youth, defended by his family, 
was slain in the scuffle ; and his father, after 
having in vain demanded justice, threw him- 
self into the sea and perished. A pestilence 
afflicted the city ; and the Corinthians ere 
warned by the oracle to atone for the death 
of Acteon. Upon this Archias went into 
voluntary exile, having first, -with his friend 
Myscellus, consulted the oracle at DelphL 
The Pythia, berides directing^ t>oth inquirers 
towards the seas of Sicily, is said to have 
offered to them either riches or health, ac- 
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cording to thi^ir choice. Archias desired 
rich«e, Hyseelliw preferred health ; and tbe 

opuk'iue and salubrity atluined respectivfly 
by tbe two colonies which they established, 
were tneed hy Uie Greeks to tbe choice thus 
made. MysceUus, puttinfj himself at tbe 
head of emigrants who belonged, like him- 
self, to the Achocan race, founded tiie city of 
Croton in Italy; Archias, however, stopping 
on bis way, and giving him aid. Archias then 
continued his voyage to fiidly, and founded 
Svrat'use. His colonists were Dorians, most 
of whom he had brought with him from 
Corinth; although, according to Strabo, he 
was joint'd in Southern Italy by a band be- 
longing to the same stock, who had seceded 
from the founders of the Sicilian Megara. 
The foundation of Syracuse is assigned, by 
the best authorities, to tbe year n. c. 733. 
(Diodorus Siculus, Fragmenta, lib. viii.; Plu- 
tarch, Amator. Narrat, ed. Beiske, ix. 94.; 
Maximus Tyrius, Dissertatio xxiv.; Suidas, 
'Apx^ta ; Strabo, lib. vi. cap. 1. § 12., cap. 2. 
§ 4. edit Siebenkies ; Pausanias, v. 7.; Clin- 
ton, Fciati Hettenki, " Syracuse ; '* MQllcr, 
Dorians, book i. cap. 6. § 7.; CJiilkr, l^f ^itn 
et Oru/ine Svracuaantmt 1818, p. 3.) W. S. | 
A'RCHIASTHe PUGITrVE-HUNTER | 

(^Apx'ias <f'ir7a5oS7';pay), was an Italian Greek, 

bom at Thoriit and lived in the latter half of 
the fborth eentnry ln^an the Christian era. 

His original profession was that of an actor, 
and he is said to have taught the art to 
the eelebrated tragedian Polos. His name 
5s inserted by Fahrieius araonfj; those of the 
Greek tragic writers whose works have pe- 
rished ; bat the passage in Suidas, -which ap- 
pears to he the only authority for the asser- 
tion, does not warrant us in believing that he 
composed works of any kind. He is repre- 
sented, however, as having been a hearer of 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus, and as having 
Studied tibe oratorieal art under Lacritns, the 
person against whom one of Demosthenes' 
private orations is directed. Laoritos is con- 
jectured to have been an adherent of the 
Macedonian faction, and to the same faction 
Archias also was attached. To his unscru- 

Eulous and bloody seal in the cause he owes 
is place in history, and the disgraceful addi- 
tion which aecunipauleshis nauve. Upon the 
dose of the unfortimate I..amian war, in the 
year B. c. 322, when the humbled Athenians 
had been compelled to abandon to the ven- 
geance of Antipater the public men who had 
been most active in the defence of the na- 
tional freedom, Archias was the agent selected 
hy the pitiless conqneror to hunt down the 
proscribed and fugitive patriots. In tbe exe* 
Ctttion of this bloody mission he first Tiolated 
the teniple of .T^acus in JEgma, tearing from 
it the orators Hyperides, Aristonicus, and 
HtmersBtts, and sending tliem to Antipater, 
by whom they were put to dcatli A : liias, 
with his Thracian guard, next proceeded to 
die tem^e of Ncptmie at Calaiirea, where he 
2S6 



found Demosthenes, and endeavoured to en- 
tice htm from the sanctuary. The taunts 

with which Demosthenes received Archias 
appear to indicate a low estimate of his pro- 
fessional skill as an actor. The guilt of the 
Fugitive-Hunter did not r: mnin impunished. 
In the abstract of the lost books uf Arrian, 
which is given by Fhotiua, we read that he 
died in the utmost poverty, universally de- 
serted and abhorred. (Plutarch, DemosUtenes, 
c. 28, 29, 30., Vila Decern Orotonm, 9. 
" Ilyperldes Photius, Excerptn rr Arri- 
an u ; Suidas, 'Tr-fpiSiji i Fabricius, Zyii»/i«/A«'a 
Gro ra, ed. llarles, ii. 286., vi. 428.) W, & 
A'ttClIIAS. [HiKRo II.] 
A'RCHIAS. [Ptolkmv Philomhtob.] 
ARCHI BIUS CA/»xlSioj) is the name of 
three Greek Grammarians. The first is the 
father of Apollonius, the author of the " Ho- 
meric Lexicon : his name is also written 
Archebulus. The second was a son of this 
Apollonius, and is said by Suidas to have 
written a commentary on the epigrams of 
Callimachus. The third, a son of Ptole- 
mseus, was a nadre eifter of Leucas or Alex- 
andria in Kjrypt, and taught graniTnar at Rome 
down to the reign of Tr^anl (Suidas, 
'AwoXXitrtof and ^ApxiSios-, Vuloison, Jrtw- 

Icgotiii iut <h1 AjidUimii Le.rirtm, p. 2, &c.) S. 

* AIICUIDAMI'A CApxi^fia), a Spartan 
woman who, when King Pyrrhus attadced 
and was nearly taking Sparta (b. c. 272) op- 
posed the proposal made by some of tbe 
Spartans to send tbe women to Crete, and 
prevented its being carried into effect. She 
is called Archidamia by Plutarch {Pytrhus, 
27 X andArehidamisby Polyxnus (vii'i. 49.). 

R. W— n. 

ARCHIDAMI A, the grandmother of 
Agis IV., king of Sparta, f AoM IV.] 
ARCHIDAMFA. [ Aristo^ienes.] 
ARCHIDA'MUS CApx<Sa^O> of the 
most ancient Greek physicians, who was pro- 
bably a contemporary of Hippocrates in the 
fifth and fourth centuries u. c. Nothing is 
known of the e\'ent8 of his life, but Galen 
quotes a passaj^e from Diodes of Carysttis 
from which it appeal's that Archldanuis used 
to prefer dry friction to the use (^f oil on 
account of the skin being less dried up by 
tbe former method than by the latter, an 
opinion which Galen c< mttO f erte tt some 
length. It is not, however, quite certain 
whether, in these passages of Galen, Archi- 
damus is quoted as a real personage or only 
as a speaker (perhaps) in a work of Dioclcs 
named after btm, or whether (as Kiihn 
supposes) Diodes wrote a treatise a^niinst the 
doctrine of Archidamus, and called it by his 
name. Pliny mentions a medical writer of 
the name of Arehidemus, who may perhaps 
be the same person ; hut the author whose 
fragments on veterinary surgery are still ex- 
lant under the name of Ardiedemus pro- 
bably lived much later. These fragments 
are oontamed 
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rilirl Duo," first piiTillsTicd in Latin hy John 
Kuellius, Puris, lA^lO, I'ol., axid ulU'rwurils in 
Greek by Sim. Grynacus, Basel, 1597, 4to. 
(Fabricius, Biblioth. GracOf voL xiii p. 79. 
ed. vet. ; C. G. Kiihn, Opusc. Academ, Med. et 
Fhilol., Leipng, 1827| S Tob. 6vo. vol. ii. 
p. 102, &c.) W. A. G. 

ARCHIDA'MUS OP iBTCKLIA. [Per- 
SEU8 ; Philip V. OF MACEDONIA.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS L ('Apx^Savios), the son 
of Anaxidamtn, wai tiie thirteenth king of 
SPAin A of the Proclid line, including Aris- 
todemus. Nothing is reoonled of him, ex- 
cept that he passed hts life in peace. He 
succeed t d to tlic throne probably about B. c. 
630. (Pausanias, iiL 7. 6. comp. d. 5.) 

I. W- 



R. 

AnriTIDA'MrS II. C^x^^os) was the 
eighteenth king of Sparta of the Proclid 
line, Aiistodemus inclnded. He ascended 

the throne about n. c. 4^9, and reigned forty- 
two years. lu the fourth year of his reign 
Sparta and liftoonia were visited with a 'violoit 

earthquake, -srhich did very great damage, 
and threw down the whole of the city ex- 
cept five houses. On this occasion his pre- 
sence of mind is said to have saved Sparta 
from a general rising of the slaves, who 
flocked into the city, in the hope of over- 
powering th<'ir masters before they should re- 
cover from their dismay. Archidamus, fore- 
seeing this, had called lae dtisens together Taiy 
the sound of the tnimpet, as if an enemy were 
at baud, and tlie slaves, finding their uiastcTS 
armed and prepared, were obliged to retreat. 
Arehidamus is chiefly known from his con- 
nection with the Peloponnesian war, in which 
he was an important actor, though he had 
earnestly endeavoured to dissuade the Spar- 
tans from entering upon it, and pointed out 
to then hoif formidable an enemy Athens 
would prove. In this war he led the first 
expedition into Attica, b. c. 431, and was 
greatly blamed by his army for the slowness 
of his operations, and the indisposition which 
he showed to ravage the Athenian territory. 
This poliev was suggested by the belief that 
the Athemans would he more likely to yield 
while ttieir country was not yet liud waste, 
than after it had Ix-en ravage<l and ])lutulered. 
Still, coupled with his knowu aversion to the 
war, and perhaps with his fti«icMiip Ibr the 
Athenian general Pericles, it raised a strong 
suspicion agunst him. On finding himself 
deceived in his expectation, he oegan in 
earnest to lay waste Attiea In all directions, 
and after approaching within eight miles of 
the city, aaid Tsinty endeayooring to provoke 
the Athenians to a regular battle, he returned 
home and disbanded his army. He also com- 
manded the forces of the Spartans when they 
invaded Attiea for tlie second ilnie (n. r. -1^0). 
and made their longest stay thtre. In i». c. 
429 he marched against Plateca in Baotia. 
an ally of Athens. Tlie Plateaus refused to 
submit to the conditions which he proposed 
287 



to tliem. and he laid siege to the city. All 
his fclfortfi to take it proved unsuccessful, and 
he was at last obliged to send some of his 
troops home, and turn his siege into a block- 
ade. He did not, however, awuit the issue 
of it, for in the next year (n. c. 428) we find 
that he again invaded Attica, for the third 
and last time. He died b. c. 427, after a 
reign of foity-two years. He is described 
by Thucydides as being remarkable for in- 
telligence and moderation of character; and 
if the speech In w hich he is made to express 
his views about the Peloponnesian war and 
the comparative resources of the belligerent 
parties were really ' 1- cred hy him, it amply 
justifies the representations of the historian. 
He left two sons and one daughter, Cynisca, 
the only female, as it is recorded, who ever 
^uned an Olympic victory. CPausanias, iiL 
7. 9. 10. ; Diodoros, xi 46. 63. ; Plutarch, 
Cimon, 16., Agesihus, i. ; Thucydides, i. 
80. ii. iii. ; Herodotus, vi 71.J Clinton, FmL 
Hdlen. ii. 211.) R. W— n. 

ARCHIDA'MUS ITI. ('Apx^a^oO, the 
son of the great Agesilaus, was the twenty- 
first king of Spabta of the Proclid line, Arn- 
todemus included. He ascended the throne 
in B.C. 361, and reigned twenty-three years. 
Ten yean before his acoesdon 1m commanded 
an expedition sent out by the Spartans 
to relieve their army, which had been de- 
feated at Leiietra. In n. c. 367, when the 
Spartan.t; were still suffering from the con- 
sequences of this defeat, he was entrusted with 
the command of an army, with which he first 
reduced Carvfp, a revolted town of Laconia, 
and afterwards crossed the border into Ar- 
cadia, then at war with Sparta, and ravaged 
the country On his return home he was 
met by an army of ^Vrgives and Arca- 
dians, so that a hattle was inevitable. He 
drew up his troops and addressed them, 
exhorting them to remember the national 
honour, and to transmit their country to pos- 
terity snch as they had received It from their 
ancestors. The effect of this speech, and 
the concurrence of some fiiTOiirable omens, 
was so great that his troops were with diffi- 
culty kept to their ranks, so eager were they 
for the ccnnbat. Their enemies scarcely 
waited to receive their charge ; and according 
to the Spartan account, were routed with 
great slaughter, the I, aceihrnionians not losing 
a man. The engagement was called the 
**teariess hattle,** and caused the greatest joy 
at Sparta, where in more prosjicrous times, 
such a victory would have made but little 
impression. In b. c. 864, Archidamtts again 
led an expedition Info Arcadia, for the pur- 
pose of making a diversion in favour of the 
Eleans, then in alliance with Spaila, and 
whose territory the Arcadians were invading. 
He took the town of C'romni, in which he 
left a garrison, and then morned home ; hut 
the Arcadian army, after ravaging F.lis, ad- 
vanced against it, and Archidamus was again 
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sent into Arcadia to its fetieC Witlt a yiew 

of drawing? off tin- besieging army, lu- rava^'od 
the couatry in everjr directiou^ but to no 
purpose. He then advanced npon the town : 
and in an attempt to dislodge tho enemy 
from an eminence OTer wliicli their lines of 
cirenrnTallation were drawn, he was led into 
an unfiivounilile position, aiul driven back 
vith the loss of some of his most distinguished 
officers, and danji^eroitsly wounded 1iinMel£ 
The I-acedarnonians ^ere consequently glad 
to accept a truce. lu b. c. 362, Archidamus 
distingnuhed himself by the gallant and suc- 
cessful resistance which he made a^^ainst 
Epaininundas, when the latter attaoki-d 
Sparta, and carried some of the points of the 
city. The exploit which Xenophon records of 
him suems indeed almost fabulous : that with 
a mere handM of men, only one hundred 
and eifrhty, he repulsed the -whole army 
of Thcbuus ; but there is no reason to doubt 
that he perfinmedacts of desperate valour. 
In the following year he succeeded to the 
throne, and five years afterwards he appears to 
have assisted and co-operated with Philomelus, 
the leader of the Phocians in wiiat was called 
the Sacred War, and who was also the chief actor 
in seizing the treasures of the temple at Delphi. 
It was reported indeed that the countenance 
which Archidamus gave the Phocians in that 
war was purchased by bribes, and by a share 
of the plunder of Delphi: hut the interests of 
Sparta and her politioil rehiticms at that time 
are sufficient to account for it, without any 
such sup^sition. Ten years afterwards, 
when Philip of Bfaoedon was on his march 
against Phoois, the Spartans sent out an ex- 
pedition imder the command of Archidamus, 
probably (for there is some donbt on lbs suh- 
ject) for the purpose of aiding the Phocians. 
But owing to the distrust of Phalsous, the 
Phocian commander, Arehidamns was pre- 
vent ed from carrying his views into eflfect ; 
and he returned home without having ac* 
eomplished any thing. In B. c 338, he was 
sent out on a more distant expedition to aid 
the Tareutines against the Lucanians in Italy, 
where he was shiin in battle, in the same 
year, and accord in pr to some accounts on the 
same day, a^ that of the battle of Chccronea. 
He died fighting with great Talour, but his 
death wa.s attributed to the anger of the gods, 
because the troops which he had with him 
were mostly Phocian mercenaries, who had 
been engaged in the Sacred War. Ills body 
was not honoured with the usual rites of bu- 
rial, owing, as it was said, to the wrath of 
Apollo, the god of Delphi. We may add 
that this Archidamus is the supposed speaker 
in the oration of Isocratcs, called the " Ar- 
chidamus," considered by some as a mere 
declamation, by others as a manifesto to irm- 
dieate the tenacity of Sparta in a.ssertirig her 
claims to Messenia. (Xenophon, Hdlmkot 
4. S5— Sa., yii. 1. 39— 87^ 4. 19^25, 5. 
10—^14. ; Diodoms, xy. 29., xtL 24. 63, 88.; 
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Pttnsanias, iit 10. iv. 61. ; Plutarch^ 

Aijv.silitns, c. 2'). 3.1.; Camilhis, c. 19.; Clin- 
ton, FaaU JJellen, ii. 214. } Tlurlwall, Hisioiy 
of Greece^ t. 78.) R. W— n; 

ARCHIDA'MUS IV. CApx^W-'O, the son 
of Eudnmidas I., was the twenty-fourth king 
of Sparta, indading Aristodemus, and of 
the Proclid line. He was conquered in battle 
near Mantineia by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
B. c. 296, the fourteenth year of Areus I., 
his colleague of the other house. (Plutarch, 
Agitf C.3., Demetrius, c. 35.) U. W— n. 

ARCHIDA'MUS V. CApxP^atun), the 
brother of Agis IV., was the twenty-eighth 
king of Sparta, including Aristodemus, and 
of the Proclid line. When his brother Agis 
was put to death (n. c. 24(i) he made his 
e^ape i'rom Sparta, and lied into Messenia. 
According to Plutarch (^Cleomcne/t, c. 5.) his 
restoration to Sparta was elVt !:^fpd by the in- 
teiference of Aratus, the general of the 
Acha'an league, with the view of Strengthen* 
ing the kingly power, and making it a 
match for the ephoralty. Plutarch further 
states that Archidamus was slain immediately 
after his return, by those who had been 
parties to the death of his brother Agis, 
and that it was uneertaln whether Cleomenes, 
the then king of the other house, was ac- 
cessory to hi* murder or not 

According to Polybius (v. 37.) Archida- 
mus tied from Sparta in the first instance 
through fear of Cleomenes, and silerwards, 
having been itulueed to return at his soli- 
citation, and by the prospect of reconcili- 
ation, was treacherously mnrdered by him. 
Archidamus V. left sons who were alive in 
B.C. 220, when Cleomenes died, but they 
were passed over, and the throne was given 
by the cphors to a stranger, I.ycurgus, who 
was not even of the royal blood. (Clinton, 
FatH BOen. tL 2 1 8. ) R. W— n. 

ARCIIIDE'MUS CApx^Sv^ios), or AR- 
CHED A'MUS CAp^iSofMs), was a Stoic phi- 
losopher of Tarsus m CUtcia, who Uved about 
n. c. 160. He wa.s the author of two Greek 
work.s, one, Uepl ^mp-iis (" Ou tlie Voice ") ; an- 
other, n<pl 2ro(x<'w»' (" On the Elementary 
Principles of Matter"). He is suppo.sedto be 
the same person as the Archcdeiuus whom 
Plutarch (de Exsilio, p. 00.').) calls an Athe- 
nian, aud who is stated by him to have gone 
into Part Ilia, and to have founded a school 
of Stoic philosophers at Babylon. (Strabo, 
XIV. 674.; Diogenes Laertius, vii. 55. 134.; 
Seneca, EfHst. 121. ; Fabric! US, JBiUujth. 
Grac. iii. -VM).) R, W— n. 

ARCHI'GENES ('Apx'7c'^s). a celebrated 
ancient physician, whose father's name was 
Philippus, and who was a native of Apamea 
in Syna. He was a pupil of Agathinus, the 
founder of the sect of the ^isyntbetici, 
whom he is .said to have cured of an attack 
of delirium, brought on by want of sleep, by 
fomenting his head with a great quantity of 
waim oiL He BfterwardB rmoved to Rome, 
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where he practised during the reigns of the 
Emperors Domitiaii, JNerva, and Tr^jas, 
juD. 81 — 117. At Rome be appears not 
only to have enjoyed a very great popular 
reputation (as is proved by the fact of his 
ame being three times mentioned "hy Jn> 
venal to signify a great physician generally), 
bat also, judging &om the number and variety 
of liii works, to have been deservedly at the 
head of his profession. He is said in one 
passage by the author of the Introduction" 
printdl among Galen*s works, to have be* 
loufred to the medical sect of the Eclectici, 
but in another he is reckoned as one of the 
Pneomatiei. Aeeoidtng to Soida8» he died 
at the age of sixty-tliree, according tO Hbe 
Empress Eudocia, of eighty-three. 

The fbllowmg is a Int of saeh of Ms woiks 
as have been mentioned hy name ; — l.BiffA/o 
'£iri(7ToA.<Ka "EvStna, (" Eleven Books of Let- 
ters,") quoted by Galen, among which were 
prohabiy the letters to different individuals 
quoted by Aetius and Paultis .^^ineta. 2. 

r^h ThwovBi/rmf TAnvr Bit\fa T/ita, 
("Three Books nn discovering which are the 
Parts affected,") quoted by Galen, and said by 
him to be the h«it woric on the sot^ect It 
is perhaps the same treatise •which is quoted 
by Leo in his " Conspectus Medicinas " by 
the title AmyvuffTiich^ (** On Diagnosis **), 9. 
Tlfp] KaiTToplovXfiiiirewt, (" On the Tse of Oas- 
torium,") quoted by Galen. 4. n*pi t^s aJ- 
<r««i ToO 'EW€S6pou, fj tttpl rod 'E\\«€opt^ftv^ 
(" On the Exhibition of Hellebore") -srhich is 
apparently (if the text be sound) quoted by 
Galen as a dist'mct treatise, but which might 
otherwise have been conjeet irrd to have been 
only part of a larger work, from which a long 
extract on this same subject is copied by 
Oribasius. 5. riepl rwf ttpvy^uv, (" On the 
Pulse,' ) a work often referred to by Galen, 
and on whidi he wrote a commentary in eight 
■ books. 6. n«pl rwv Karh Ftuot •I'ap/udKwi', 
(** On Medicines classed according to their 
Properties,") a work which consisted probably 
of two books, and lii' Ti is very frequently 
quoted by Galen. 7. lifpl t^s tw*' Uvptrtiv 
i^tuiafus, (" On the Symptoms of Fevers,") ■ 
a work in ten books, mentinnnd by r.ulen, 
■who in the same passage speaks ol' an abridge- 
ment of it, and also of a treatise Ilfpl t^j 
'Eyuotds rod IlvpeTov, (" On the Nature of 
Fever,") which may perhaps have been merely 
one of the ten books of this great work. 8. 
Tlepl rup iv toTs N<^oi$ Kanpuv, (" On the Stages 
of Disease,") a work in two books, quoted by 
Gulen. 9. Hfpt tUv Xpoviav TiadoyvupLOviKtiv^ 
(" On the Characteristic Signs of Chronic 
Diseases,") quoted by Galen, and consisting 
Oif at least two books. 10. Utpl tUv etpaittv 
TUtSyXpov(cay,(^^ On the Treatment of Chronic 
Diseases,") consisting of at least two books, 
from the first of which a long extract is con- 
tained in Matthffii's Oribasius, and which is 
several times quoted by Rhazes. 11. Swoi^** 
rdiy Xfipoupya^Uimif, (** A Synopsis of Snr^ 



gical Matters,") consisting of at least two 
books, from the first of which a long extract 
is quoted in Mai*8 Otibasins. 12. ** On tihe 
Nature of Man 13. " On the Treatment 
of Uterine Diseases ; " 14. " On Gout; " three 
worics mentioned by Wenrieh in his dis- 
sertation " De Auctorum Gnccoriim Ver- 
sionibus et Commentariis Syriacis, Arabicis, 
Armeniaeis, Persicisque," Leipzig, 1842, 
8vo., as having been translated into Arabic. 
13. " On Nephritis," and 16. On Renal 
Galcnii ;** two works mentioned in the cat»* 
logiie of the Royal Library at Pma 08 stUl 
existing there in MS. 

This list of tiie writings of Archigenes has 
been increased by a hte ;iiit1i. r t , t'..' num- 
ber of thirty-six, but it seems probable that 
he has mistaken the tides of diAerent chap- 
ters in his large medical, stirgical, and phar- 
maceutical works for so many separate trea- 
tises* Of all these works (of which tibe tides 
give at the same time some notion of their 
contents, and also of the copiousness and 
variety of their author's talents)^ none have 
ever been published, nor are any still extant 
(as far as the writer is aware), except the two 
short treatises preserved in die lihrsry at 
Paris. Nnnv rous extracts have, however, 
been preserved by Galen, Oribasius, Aetius, 
and others. No great medical diseoyery is 
connected with the name of Archigenes, but 
still he appears to have been one of the 
greatest of the ancient physicians. A ftill 
account of his medical opinions and practice 
(as far as it can be gained from the scattered 
fragments that remain), is given by Le Clerc, 
Hist de la M4d.; Haller, Bib! loth. Medic, 
Pract. torn. i. p. 198. ; Sprengel, Hist, de la 
M6d. tome ii. p. 75. ; Isensee, Gesch. der 3/e- 
dicin. There is also a dissertation by C. F. 
Harless entitled " Analecta Historico-Critica 
de Aroliigette Medico, et de ApoUoniis Me* 
dicis, eorumque Scriptis ot jFragmentis,'* 
Bamberg, 4to. 1816. W. A. G 

ARCHIGENrSIUS, the name of a phy 
sician, whose work on chronic diseases is 
quoted by Rhazes. It seems probable that he 
is the same person who is elsewhere oiUed 
by Rhazes " Arcagenisius," and " Archagilli- 
sius," and thut all these names are only cor- 
ruptions of the Greek name ** Archigenes.** 
(Fubriciusy BMioth, Groeo, ToL xiii. p. 79. 
ed. vet.) W. A. G. 

ARCHI'LOCHUS CApx»Aox«i) was a 
native of Paros, deaoended from a noble 
family who held the priesthood there. His 
father was Telesicles, who in obedience to 
the Delphic oracle led a colony from Paros to 
Tbasos, about the fifttenth or eighteenth 
Olympiad, that is B. c. 720 or 708. In con- 
formity with this date, the ancient ehronolo- 
gists state that Archiiochus lived about the 
twenty-third Olympiad, or B. c. 680, so that 
he must have been a contemporary of the 
1 Lydian king Gyges and his successor Ardys, 
I 01 bodi of whom he maihes amntioii in soma 
* IF 
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ot his extaat fragmenUi. Between B. c. 7 10 
tod B. c 700, Archilochns quitted liis native 
oountry and migrated to Thasos, a step for 
which different motives have been assigned, 
t)iuug}i it seems most probable that he wa.s 
chiefly impelled to it by personal disappoint- 
ment. Thasos, however, proved to him a 
scene of agitations and trouble, and he de- 
RcritK'S with much feeling the miseries which 
it suiiered, resulting as it wouki appear from 
the ambitkms attacks of the Thasian is- 
landers upon their neighbours, and the wars 
in which they were consequently engaged 
with them. In one of these he disgraced 
himself by throwing away his slileld, and his 
vindication of this act is stated by Plutarch 
(/iMb't Laconir. \>. 2.TJ.) to have been the 
reaJM>n why the Spartans banished him from 
their city, as soon as he had arrived there. 
Archilochns left Thasos for ISm in Lower 
Italy, the only city which he praises (Athen- 
osus, XII. 523.), and at laat returned to Paros, 
where he lost his life in a war between the 
Parians and Naxians. The canse of his 
wanderings and restlessness is referred to 
a disappointment which wounded his affec- 
tions and hurt his pride. He had courted 
a Parian girl of the name of Neobnle, to 
wbom. In some of bis trochaic fragments, 
he expresses a passionate devotion. Ly- 
cambes, her father, liad promised her in 
marria^ to the poet, but he broke his word, 
and withheld his consent to their union. 
Archilochns was transported with indignation, 
and he assailed the whole family, including 
Neobole herself, with the most unmeasured 
abuse. He accused Lycambes of perjury, 
and his daughters of the most abandoned 
lives. His satire upon them was written in 
iambics, and according to the tradition his in- 
vectives and sarcasms were so severe that the 
daughters of Lycambes hanged themselves. 
With the view of explaining how it happened 
that the Parians tolerated such abuse of per- 
sons with whom the poet had wished to con- 
nect himself, Miiller obeeires **that these 
iambics first appeared at a festival (of Deme- 
ter Of Ceres), which gave imponitf to everv 
lioeikce, and that it was regarded as a ^lAn' 
le^e of this kind of poetry to exaggerate at 
wilL" Bat whether the charges made in this 
angry effhsion were tme or not, the impres- 
sion produced by the iambics of Archilochns, 
both on his contemporaries and posterity, 
and the admiradon excited by them, prove 
that his satires were more than mere carica- 
tures — thai they had some foundation in 
tmtb, and were marked by Inmoar and 
keen playful satire. Tliis is sufficiently 
proved by the sayinff attributed to Gorgias, 
OD flnt bearini^tne IKalogaes of nato^ when 
he is repfirird fo have said "that Athens 
had i^ven birth to a new Archilochns." 
F1ato(jR9Ntft. il 965.) himself styles him ''the 
very wise," and Quintilian (x. 1 9.) says that 
he possessed the greatest force of expression 
S90 



and the greatest vigour and nervousness ; 
that his sentences were strong, brief, and 
vivid ; tliat his faults were those of his sub- 
jects, and not of his genius. According to 
other writers the emotion most remarkjtlile 
in his works is that of foTj, whence Horwie 
writes i^Ars. Poet. 79.) 

" Archilochura proprfo nble« arroarlt Umbo ; " 

and the Emperor Hadruin (^Epigr. 5.) cha- 
raeterises his verses as ** raging iambics." 
Various testimonies are quoted by Liebel (p. 
43.) to show the estimation in which he was 
held by antiquity. Indeed Archilochns was 
considered the first Greek poet in his own 
peculiar line. Horace chose him for his 
model in the spirit and structure of his 
Epodes, though he did not imitate him in his 
subjects^ as we learn from Horace himself 
i ep. 19.). The fragments of Archilo. 
chus are not sufficient to enable us to form 
an adequate conception of the general ciia- 
racter of his poetry. Still what we know of 
him and of the metrical and other innovations 
introduced by him, proves that he must have 
possessed great inventive powers and origin- 
ality. Before his time Greek poetry had 
been confined to the Dactylic Hexameter of 
the Homeric Epos, and the Elegiac metre, a 
derivative from it. ArchIIoclm.s invented the 
Iambic Trimeter and the Trochaic Tetrameter 
metres, which were in their way, says Miiller, 
as "elaborate productions of the Greek taste 
as the Parthenon, or the statue of the Olym- 
pian Jupiter." The ibrmer species of verse 
he employed as a medium of personal sar- 
casm and satirical invective. Scurrilous 
raillery, indeed, had long been one of the pri- 
vileged accompaniments and characteristics 
of ^be feasts of Demeter at Paros, and the 
name of Iambics was ^ven to the jesting and 
bantering which formed a part of them. The 
same name was accordingly given to the metre 
in which Archilochns published his satires, 
many of which were, in all probability, re- 
cited in the first instance at the festivals of 
Demeter under the protection of religion. 

The subjects of his trochaic verses were, 
if we may judge by the extant fragments, of 
a serious import, but treated in a comic tone 
of plajM and quiet satire, and some of them 
were recited at banquets. 

Archilochns was also one of the earliest 
writers of Ele^ac poetry, several firagments 
of which are snll extant Their subjects are 
of different kinds : some of them are plaintive, 
expressing the feelings of his mind under 
the piressnre of external drenmstanees, or 
sympathising with the f-'liiiL's of otltrrs 
under mislbrtonej some breathe a martial 
spirit ; odien flgi^ went of a ysjmM or 
convivial character, fitted for being tniig at 
entertainments. 

Htm invention of oQief ftmns and eom- 
binations of metre, was also ascribed to Ar- 
chilochiu. One of these, the Epodic, inwhicb. 
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as in the £pod«s of Horace, a shorter verse 1 
is subjoined to a longer, was a prelade to the 
strophes of the old ^olic lyric poets. An- | 
other was the Asjoartete, a verse formed of 
two metrical clamet of different kinds. The 
Satumlan fonn of metre adopted by the older 
Latin poets is also said to have been first 
med Archiloehns. Some {nrentioos or 
innoTations in music, and adaptations of it to 
the recitation of his poetry, are also ascribed 
to Wm. Bnt Arehiloohui not only clums 
the merit of orlj^inality for his metrical inrio- 
Tationa, but also for his boldness in adopting 
a new style of language in his poetical wri- 
tings, diffcrlne: entirely from the richness and 
sublimit of the old epic, and distinguished 
fh>m that of common Hfie only by " the 
liveliness and energy with which all ideas 
are expressed in it, and the graceful arrange- 
ment of ^e thonghts.** As a fbrther proof 
of the versatility of his genius, we may add 
that before he left Thasos he had gained a 
prive for a hymn toDemeter (Sdko?«ti on Aris- 
tophanes, Arcs, 1762), and that he was author 
of a h^mn which the Olympic victors used 
to sing in their triumphal proceflsions, when 
no formal od- 1 been written for the occa- 
sion. (Pindar, Olymp. ix. 1.) From what 
has heen said, it appears that Archiloeluu 
was a poet of no ordinary powers of inven- 
tion, and that he possessed great versatility 
of talent. He marksman epoch of great im- 
portance in the history of Greek poetry, 
and exercised considerable influence on its 
development. Judging both from the ex- 
tant fragments of his poetry, and what is 
recorded of him by ancient critics and others, 
we have good reason to regret the loss of bis 
works ; ** a loss," says Miiller, " such as 
has perhaps hardly been sustained in the 
works of any other Greek poeL" The ex- 
tant fragments of Archilochus are collected 
in Jacobs's Anthot. Grttca ; Bergk, Poeta 
Lj^riei Chraett Liebel's Archilochi Reliquia ; 
and Gaisfoni's Poet. Grcec. Min. (Miiller, 
Literature of Ancient Greece, p. 113. 135,; 
Bode, i^aehaekte der Lyrisch. Dichtkunst, i. 
88. 47 : T onginus, xiii. 3.; Cicero, Orator. 
S. ; H«:rodotus, i 12. } Fabricius, Biblioth. 
O^rasMC, it 107^110.; Bentley, P/uilari.s, 
p. 206.) R. W— n. 

ARCHIME'DES ('Apx'M^^ijs) the greatest 
of the ancient geometers, was a native of 
Sicily, of the state of Syracuse, and conse- 
quently was of Peloponnesian descent. The 
date of his blvfh, dmved from die statement 
that he was seventy-five years old at his 
det^ is B. c. 887. He was born about the 
time that Euclid died, and Ap(^oniii«i of 
Perga was bom about forty yenrs later. 
Whether he was of noble birth and a relation 
of Eii^ Hieron 11., or whether he was of low 
dfvoMnf. has been a matter of discussion. 
Piutarcli makes him the first; Cicero the 
second. It is, however, certain that he en- 
joyed, during his lo^g UliB^ the protectioii 



[ and friendship of Uieron and his son Gelon. 
I fie is sind to have ttodled under Conon in 

Egypt, and to have visited other countries. 
The circumstances which are known of his 
life, and which we shall presently mention, 
have no connexion with one another. When 
Syracuse was taken by Marcellus, after the 
death of Hieron and Hhe murder of his 
grandson Hieronymus (b. c. 212), Archi- 
medes was killed by a Roman soldier, while 
intent upon a problem: mnch to the grief, it 
was said, of Marcellus, who had given par- 
ticular orders to preserve him alive. Ue was 
honourably buried, and the conqueror pro- 
tected his surviving relatives.* On his tomb 
was engraved, according to his own wish, a 
sphere inscribed in a cylinder, in memory 
of one of his discoveries piLs ijtlv im n- 
tioned. When Cicero was quiestor in Sicily 
(b. c. 75), he discovered ^e tomb of Ar- 
chimedes by this mark, hidden among weeds 
and bushes. The life of Archimedes is said 
by Entoclus to have been written by HerM 
cleius or lleracleides (he writes it both ways 
in different places) ; but this life is lost 

The ftmous stoiy of Hieron's crown u 
sometimes wrongly told, as if Archimedes 
had then made a discovery in hydrostatics: 
the Act being that his new invention was Ae 
mode of ascertaining the hulk of an irregular 
body by means of a fluid. Uieron sus- 
pectied that a workman who had been fbr- 
nished with gold to make a crown, bad kept 
back a part and made up the weight witii 
sOver: tae applied to Archimedes for a mode 
of detecting the cheat " While he had the 
question on his mind," says Vitruvius, he 
happened to goto the bath, and on ithmersing 
his body he ob i r vi r! that a quantity of fluid 
ran out of the vess^^l, which it immediately 
struck hhn must be equal in bulk to the part 
of his body which displaced it! The instant 
he had thought of this explanation, he did not 
delay a moment, but leaped joyftilly out of 
the bath, and ran home naked as he was, ex- 
claiming with a loud voice that he had found 
what he sought For, as he ran, he called out 
in Greek rPprjAca, eUpTj^a." He then con- 
structed two masses of gold and silver, each 
equal in weight to the crown, and obser^ the 
quantity of water which each displaced, when 
dipped into a full vessel : he then ascertained 
that the crown in question displaced more 
than its weight of gold, and less than its 
weight of silver, and thus determined not 
onljr the fact of the fnwd, but the extent to 
which it had been committed. From that 
moment, according to Proclus, Gelon pro- 
fessed his readiness to believe anyditng that 
Aiotumedes told htm; and Hieron, aeewding 

* Rlvantt nyt he tewnad flrom a OiMkof Usm- 
qualntnM tbs ndctfoee of a MM tlut Ardifanwln 

was the ancestor of the SicUliui vaityr, St. Luda. In 
the " Penny Cyclopadla" we bare tuted alio that 
Ri vault sav* St. Lucia wu au ancettren of the Bour- 
bons. This it a ludlcroui error : all b« Mdt ll» that 
Uflnrj I V. VM bocn on St. Luda^s dagr. 
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to the same author, said the same when the 
nadunerjrof Archimedes enabled him (Hie- 
ron) to move, by himself, a ship wliich all the 
Syracusans were unable to stir. It iii likely 
enoi^h that on Buch an occasion, atid with 
such encouragement, Arehlme'^'s' tnin^Ut have 
uttered his celebrated saying, thai he would 
move the world if he could get a fixed point 
on which to place his i«:u']iinery. 

There is no doubt that the succea&ful re- 
siatance which Syracuse made againat the 
besieging Romans for three years was mainly 
due to the contrivances of Arcliimedes. 
PolybiuB, almost a contemporarjr writer, and 
one of the best military authorities, describes 
u variety of new contrivances for throwing 
missiles, as also for laying hold of and in- 
juring the Roman vessels, and states the loss 
and annoyance of the besiegers to have been 
very great. Nor were his methods wholly 
mechamical: Polybius mentions, as a novelty 
dne to Archimedes, the simple contrivance 
of cutting loopholes in the walls through 
which to shoot arrows and stones. But 
no ancient author mentions his setting fire 
to the Roman ships by burning mirrors: 
this story seems to have its first rise in the 
accounts of Gaten and Lucian, but neither 
Polybius. Liv5% nor PUitareh, mentions it. 
Neither Oaleu nor Luciau expressly says 
that the ships were btmied " by mirTomr^thfe 
is the story of Zonaras and Tzetzes at a later 
period, and Montucla coiyectures that it is 
the junction of two separate tnufitions, one 
that Archimedes used bnrning mirrors, the 
other that he set fire to the Roman ships. 
Nothing is more likely than that Arclumedes 
knew of burning inirrorij, which are expiesdy 
mentioned even by Euclid. 

Potting aside tibe writings of ATchimedes, 
there would remain to him a trn 1i*ionary 
character as the inventor of powerful machines, 
on eridence considerably better tiian usual, 
which alone would rank him among the most 
remarkable men of antiquity. Perhaps our 
greatest ooocem with th«e is to thank the 
renown they prooured for the preservation of 
the writings of the inventor ; the list of lost 
writings is trirhd as compared with that 
which is attached to the names of Euclid and 
Apol Ion ills. Besides the warlike imple- 
ments with which he defended Syracuse, and 
the mirrors, which must ho rejected as apo- 
cr^'phal (at least as directed against the 
shinsX the following inventions are attributed 
to him : a 5?phereon which the motion of the 
sun, moon, and planets, could be represented, 
but whether graphically or mechanically is 
not stated ; an hydraulic organ ; a polyspast, 
or collection of pulleys ; a screw*, with which 

• The inventor of the screw, which is now being 
Applied to a gtcam-vesscl. called his ship the " Archi- 
mcdos." Tlvis, if intentlMl to imply that the principle 
rcienililcs wlut is usually cilleil tiie scretir qf Arehi- 
viedex, is a iiiistal<e: but it is not impossible that, in 
right of th(! screw on which this note is writton, the 
Teisel may have aonw daiin to the name: certaiol; 



he appears to have moved Hieron's ship 
above mentioned ; the celetffiaied screw tube, 
called cochlia, for raisinj? water, which he is 
said to have invented in Egypt ; a self- 
nourishing lamp ; a contrivance called fom&M, 
consisting of fourteen diflFerent pieces, to he 
put together in various shapes, and which 
has been airtly said to resemble what is called 
the Ohine^f ]mizz1c, but which seemc to have 
had some higher use, as it i& said that it 

was very usefhl fax stratigthening ehildroi'a 

memories. 

The works of Archimedes are mostly pre- 
served in Greek, written in the Doric lUaleot, 
which has in some of them partially disap- 
peared under the hands of transcribers. The 
great point of novelty about the mathematical 
part of them, as compared with the writings of 
Euclid, is the approach they make to the 
principles of the diiTerential calculus, of 
which, had Archimedes been in possession of 
algebra, he could hardly have missed the in- 
vention, llie mechanical writings are not 
only the first of the kind, but place Archi- 
medes, with respect to statics and hydro- 
statics, exactly in the position of Euclid with 
respect to geometry ; with this difference, 
however, that we are certain Archimedes is 
the first discoverer of every thing, while we 
have resson to suppose Euclid drew much 
from what his predecessors had done. It 
was nearly eighteen huu'lred years before a 
single step was made in advance of Archi- 
medes, on any pohit of theoretical mednniea. 
As to the qualities of the individual, the im- 
pression which his writings give is that of a 
power which has never been surpassed : no 
one has a right to say that Newton himself, 
in the place of Archimedes, could have done 
more. Those who know how difSenlt rt is 
to compare the merits of diiTi t , - t iiges and 
countries, will not attempt to answer the 
question, who was the grei^est msUieinatieian 
that ever lived? — but if we were obliged to 
defend a thesis on this point, we would choose 
Archimedes, because we think that we could 
make out that there was, as to the matter of 
his discoveries, less of previous suggestion 
than in any other case. 

The existing writings of Archimedes are 
as follows : his principal discoveries are 
named in connexion with the titles : — 1. Ilep) 

T^r fcal KvXMpov (two books ** On 

\ the Sphere and Cylinder"). Here he finds all 
that rdates to the surface and solidity of tlie 
sphere, cone, and cylinder, and their segments. 
A modem elementary work on the differential 
calculus would not give moire results than are 
found here. 

2. KuxAov VlvTfn\ais (" On the Measure- 
ment of the Circle "). After showing that 
the area of the circle is equivalent to that of 
a right-angled triaugle having the circum- 

Art'himedpg tbe flist wha Is Slid to bsfs UMivsda 
ship by a screw. 
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fercncc for a base, and fhe radius for an I 

altitude, Archimedes proves that the ciroum- 
fercuce of a circle is less tliaii of the 
diameter and greater than 3^^, 

'Zwiiriduy (" On the Eqiuiibrjuiu and Centre 
of Oravity of Planes "). This is the veil- 
known theory of the lever extended as in , 
the title. The centre of gravity of a parabolic 
segment is, mathematically speaking, the 
most difficult acquisition of this book. 

4. n«f)l I'Ap.Skuyupluu'] KuvoeiSfwP Kol 
SxilMntfi' 2,<p<upofii4uv Q*On [ohtuse] Co- 
noids and Spheroids"). Where Fabricius 
gets the second word of the uUe he docs not 
say ; it is not either in Hervagius, Rivault, 
or Torclli. This work is on the solids ge- 
r.crated hy the revolution of a conic section, 
and again gives all that an ordinary book on 
the differential calculus would undertake to 
show. It also gives the area of an ellipse in 
terms of that of the circle. 

5. nepl 'EAiKwy (" On Spirals The 
spiral which is treated is that which has 
since been called the Spiral of Archimedes, 
sometimes of Conon, who seams to hare 
suggested it 

6. TrrpvcyufuriJ^s Uapa€o\7}s, (" The Quad- 
rature o# the Parabola "). The first quadra- 
ture which was achieved independently of 
the circle. 

7. Vofifdnis (the " Arenarius " or " Book 
on Sand"). An arithmetical speculation, 
showing that on suppositions as to the size 
of the universe more extensive than were 
iben in vogue, arithmetic was capable of ex- 
pressinf^ the number of grains of sand which 
would M it. This book was written for the 
hiibrniatioii of Gdon, to whom it h ad- 
di'essed. 

8. Ufpi, 'XSeeri 'E^iffrafUvm De iis 
quae in Homido ▼ehontur," *'on Floating Bo- 
dies"). The above is the Greek title of a 
fragment which exists ; but this work is now 
only foond in Latin. Rivnnlt turned the 
enunciations info Greek, for uniformity "«'ith 
the rest of his edition : and hence Fabricius 
laji that these hooks Grace ac Latine 
oztanti** but this is a mistake. That Archi- 
medes did write such a work appears from 
the testimony of Straho» who names one pro- 
position which is found in these very books 
(Torelli, p. xvii.). We owe them to Tarta^lia, 
who fbnnd tiim in a Latin manuseript which 
is now If >r, and published the two hooks at 
different times at Venice. They contain a 
•oirad and tDflknent theory of floating bodies 
founded on the eqnal-iweasiae definition of a 
aoid. 

9. ToreUi admits into his edition the book 

of Lemmas attributed to Archimedes, which 
Abraham Ecchellensis translated from the 
Arabic of Thabet ben Korrah, and which 
Borelli added to the end of his edition of 
ApoUonius (Florence, 1661): but he does not 
cxmsider it as gwaine. A work on Burning 
898 



Mirrors which Ant. Gongava published at 
Lou vain in 1546 firom the Arabic^ must also 

be discarded. 
There are one or two Arabic manuscripts 

whieh profess to contain writings of Archi- 
medes (Fabrieius, Biblioth. Grac. iv. 180.), 
and there are said to be lost the following, 
'Apx'i', 'E(/><i5(ov, rifpl Zi/ywr, Vi^xw^Ko. (though 
it is doubted whether this be not the preced- 
ing» No. 3.), ncpl S^oipo^ouas, also a work on 
the inscription of a hejitagon in a circle, and 
one on conic sections (very doubtful). Pro- 
clus mentions the S^iporofto, and says it de* 
scribes an imitation of the celestial motions. 
Archimedes was an observer of the heavens, 
and his observations of the solstices are men- 
tioned with praise by Ptolemy. There are 
commentaries by Eutocius on the works on 
the Sphere and Cylinder, on the Civde, and 
on the Centre of Gravity. 

The complete editions of Archimedes are ; — 
1. The first Greek edition printed by Ilerra- 
gius at Basle, 1544, 4to., edited by Thomas 
Gechauff, called Venatorius. It has all 
the works which are left in Greek, with siidh 
commentaries of Eutocius as exist, also in 
Greek, with a Latin version to the whole. It 
is said in the preface, that the manuscripts 
were brought from Constantinople into Italy, 
and were carried by Regioinontanus into 
Germany, who made many emendations. 2. 
Rivault's edition, Paris, 1615, fol. This con- 
tains also the work on Fluids. All is in Latin, 
except that the Greek is added to the enunci- 
ations throughout, and to the whole of the 
Arenarius. The scholia are often taken from 
Eutocius, but that commentator is not added 
complete. An edition of Rivault, by the 
Jesuit Claude Richard, said to be in 1646, is 
probably a mistake arising out of Richard's 
Euclid in 1645. 3. TorelU's edition, Oxford, 
1793, fol., oontidns the Greek of Archimedes 
and Eutocius complete, the work on Fluids, 
the book <tf Lemmas, and all the various 
readings; and is a spl«Ddid edition. The 
ITniversity of Oxford (the only learned hody 
which hius published editions of the Greek 
geometers ) purchased this edttion of the 
executors of Joseph ToreUi of Verona. 4. 
'J'he French translation of Peyrard, Paris, 
1808, 2 vols. Bro. & Fabricius mentions a 
German translation by Chr. Sturm i us, Niirn- 
berg, 1670, fbl. & The German trans> 
lation of Eraest Z^ase, Stralsnnd, 1824, 4to. 

The diflE'erent versions of parts of Archi- 
medes are very numerous, but so badly 
and vsriously described in bibliographicftl 
writings, that nothing but such research as 
will be made under the names of their se- 
Tenl editors [Anubbsoh; B arrow; Com> 

MAXDIXE ; MaL ROLYCUS ; RlGAUl> ; Tar- 

Taui,ia; Ubai.di, Guido ; WallisJ would 
enable any one to give a correct list. (Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth. Grac. vol. iv. ; Prefaces to 
Rivault, ToreUi, and Peyrard.) A. De M. 
ARCHIME'LUS tlie rathor 

OS . . 
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of an epigram on a great ship built by I 
Archias of Syracuse for llieron II., king of 
Sicily, about B. c. 220. The epigram is given 
in Athf^nrrn"!. v. 909. Brunck {Analcct. ii. 
64.) supposes tiiat he was the author of an 
epigram on an imitator of Euripides, which, 
however, in the Vatican MS. is aseribcJ to 
one Archimedes, a poet of whom no mention 
is made elsewhere. R. W — n. 

ARCHINTO. A celebrated family of ^ 
Milan, called by Morigi " the glory of our 
city of Milan," said to be descended fh)m 
the kings of Lombardy, and two of whom, 
Anselmo and Maufredo Archiuto, founded the 
O^brated monastery of ChiaraTaUe in the 
year 1 135. Those moBt desming of notioe 
are the following : — 

Abchinto, Alberico, bom at Milan in 
the year 1698, became archbishop of Nicroa 
in the year 1747, governor of Rome about 
1753, and subsequently w:is created cardinal 
with the title of S. Matteo in Meralana. 
He died at Rome in 1758. 

Archotto, Alessaxbro, son of Christo- 
foro Archinto and Maddalena Torriano, was 
bom at iVlilan at the end of the fifteenth or 
be^imiiig of the sixteenth century. He was 
created a count by the Emperor Charles V., 
and ailer filling several important posts in 
his native city he died there in the year 
1567. He left the following works : — 1. " l>e 
Prsedestinatione.** 2. "De Beat» Marin 
Ma^dalensB Pudicitia ac Virginitate." 3. 
" Dialogus in quo Philippo Patruo ac Pom- 
piUo Mepote disserentibus quis sit Villicus 
Iniquitatis ex XVI. Capite Lucse quam dili- 
^entissime explicatur." 4. " Dialogus alter, 
m quo eosdem in eos qui pro Salvatore Ser- 
vatorem scribunt, colloquentes facit." The 
whole of these are preserved in mantiacript 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan, and the 
first two are also in the metropolitan or 
pabHc library and in that of the Casa 
Archinta. 

Archinto, Alessandro, a Jesuit, son of ■ 
Orazio Archinto and Eleanora Tonaa, was 
born at Milam in the year 1577, and died in 
1645. He wrote — 1. " A Compendium of 
Rhetoric." 2. " Three Books of Precepts of 
Rhetorie." 8. " A Treatise on History," 
preserved in manuscript in the library of the 
Casa Archinta } and. 4., Several E'lc^es on 
the Fathers of Ms Society, which are dopo- 
sited in the Uhrsry cf the Jesoils of Brera at 
Milan. 

AmcRiNTO, AsiBBoaio or OiovAmrt 

AMBRoo.ro. He was born at Milan in (lu? 
latter half of the fifteenth century, and in the 
year 1518 filled the office of decnrion of hie 
native city. He edited the " Descrizione 
del Viaggio a Jcrusalemme di Santa Brasca," 
published at Milan in 1481, in 4ta» and 
also published the epistles and other wovksof 
Pope Pios 1 1, at Milan in 1496, foL 

AacHiNTo, Cabuv Comnr, one of the 
moat leatned and disttngnished "W^'ftnm 
Sd4 



noblemen of his time. He was born on the 
yoth of July, 1669. He commtiuced his 
stndies under the Jesuits in the college <k 
Brera, and then proceeded to the university 
of Inpolstadt. He afterwards travelled through 
France, Germany, Holland, and Italy, and 
returned to Milan in the year 1700. In 
1702 he founded an academy of cavaiicri, 
which embraced all the Scientific and noble 
arts. He formed a very choice lihrtiry in 
his palace, which he enriched with a rare 
collection of mathematical instrumentSt Ar« 
gellati having applied to him for the purpose 
of procuring a proper establishment for 
the printing of Muratori*s celebrated work, 
entitled ** Scriptores Rerum Italicarum," he 
procured the association of se% erai noblemen, 
who formed themselves into a body called the 
Societa Palatina, from their meetings being 
held in the imperial palace, and suhj>cribed 
very considerable sums for this object. The 
presswas known as the "iEdes Palatintc," and 
Muratori's great work was the first that issued 
from it. The Emperor Leopold made Ar- 
chinto his chamberlain, and Charles 11., l(ing 
of Spain, created him a knight of the Golden 
Fleece, and Philip V. a grandee of Spain* 
Argellati calls him his principal Ma>cenas 
during his residence in Mil.an. He died ou 
the 17th of December, 1732. He wrote 
several worlLS both in Latin and Italian ; one, 
** Annotations on the Third, Founh, and 
Fifth Books of the Histories of Amulfo of 
Milan," is published in torn. iv. of the " Scrip- 
tores Rerum Italicarum," and some tables of 
the sciences were published anonymously at 
Venice after the author's death, under the 
title '* Tabulee praicipua Scientiarum et 
Artium Capita digesta per Ordinem reprae- 
sentantes." The others appear never to have 
been printed. A full list of his works, 
thirty-one in number, comprising philosophi- 
cal, mathematical, and theological subjects^ 
and also a collection of Latin poems, wUl be 
found in Argellati and MazzuchellL 

Arcoimxo, Casio Amtonio, was bom 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
and became an abbot in the order o£ the 
Canons Regular of the Lateraa. He wrote 
1. ** Enconuastica Oratio in Laadem Alex- 
andri Troili Ah. Generalis Latcranensis," 
Ravenna, 1647, 8vo. 2. " Oratio Panegvrica 
Theodoro Fantono Visitatori generali Late- 
ranensium," 8vo. 3. La Soittma PoUtiea, 
Disoorso," Lucca, 1682. 

Arcbtnto, FrupiH), arohlHshop of Milan, 
son of Cristoforo Archinto and !Madda- 
lena Torriano^ was bom in Milan on the 
ad of Jtdy, 1500. Ke was doctor of the 

College of Judges (Dottore del Collcf^lo de' 
Giudici) in Milan. As one of the council of 
the Emperor Charies V. many matten of 
extreme importance were confided to him, 
am<mg oth^ the management of the cause 
relatiiiK to the dieted snooesnoa to tlie 
maiqaiaate of Uonfiemitow He was Ibnr 
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times sent as legate firom his natiyc cilj to 
Charles V. He tras gorenuw of Rrnne, 
then apostolical vicc-cliainberlain, vicar of 
the pope, a dignitj never, before or since, 
otmfenned tipoo any other fhan a oarclnial ; 
bishop of S. Sepolchrn; in 1549, bishop 
of SiUuzzo; atul, ultimately, archbishop of 
Milan. By Pope Paul IV. he was sent as 
legate extraordinary to the Venetian Republic^ 
with the authority of legate a latere. Ue 
died in Bergamo on the Slat of Jun^ 1558. 
His life has been -vrrittcn by Gian Pietro 
Guissano, published at Como, 1611, 4to. Uis 
works «K 1. *«Oratio de Nom Chiistiaai 
Orbis Pace habita," Rome, 1 544, 4to. 2. " De 
Fide et Sacramentis, Libri IL," Rome, 1545, 
4to. t paUished again at bgolstadt in 1545, 
4to., and at Turin, 154^, 4to. 3. " Attes- 
tatio de Ordine in Urbe ob^errari solito in 
Proeessioaibiis^ in aoHnis Canoniei Regu- 
lares Monasterii S. Marise de Pace prsferun- 
tur Monachis Monasterii S. Pauli; " inserted 
in the work endtfed Allegationes diver- 
somm in Caosa Prxcedentiee ort«e in Concilio 
Tridentino inter Canonicos Regular es et 
Honadios (Hsterdenses," Cremona, 1667, foL 
He left many orations, &c. in manuscript, 
which are preserved in the family library at 

Abchtnto, Ftltpvo, Count, son of Count 
Carlo Archinto and the Conntess Caterina 
Aresi, was horn in Milan in the year 1649. 
He became a Tnrmbcr of the Collegio de* 
Nobili GiuriscoQsulU in Milan, was qusstor 
of the Magistnd ddle Rendito Straordinarie, 
and royal ducal senntor In 1677 he was 
sent by Charles IL, kmg of Spain, envoy to 
the Emperor Leopold, and afterwards chosen 
to be prime minister tn the Prince Alcssan- 
dro Famese, in the government of Flanders, 
He was podestA of Cremona ftmn I69S to 
1694, nnf\ died at Milan in the year 1720. 
His works are : 1. " II Soglio di Salomoue 
eretto del Tempio della Virtu per lo ricevi- 
mento nell' Unirrrsiti di Brera del Sig. Car- 
diniile Luigi Omodeo," Milan, 8vo. 2. Dia- 
rio di totto cid che gli d occorso alia Corte 
di Vienni. dnnmte la sua Incombenza d'ln- 
viato alia medes ima di Carlo XL, Re di Spagnu. ' 
This jonmal was never pvintisd, and fills six 
▼olumes. 3. His letters to princes, cardinals, 
and particularly to the Duke of Parma and 
Piacentta, with the answers to them occupy 
twelve folio voliinios in manuscript, and are 
in the possession oi descendants. 

Abchhitoi, Gibolamo, archbishop of 
Tarsus, was bom at Milan about the year 
1671. In 1G96 he became a member of the 
college of juriscon.sult.s, but finally entered 
the church, and after obtaining many dig- 
nities was made titular archbishop of Tarsuii. 
He ms sent as nuncio to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and afterwards legate a latere to 
Germany; ultimately he went as nuncio to 
Rwderick Augustus, king of Polaiid, but died 
immediately on hisanrivai in Wanvir, on the 
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Ist of October, 1721. He left behind him 
an Exposition of the Oonncil of Trent, which 
was never printed. 

AjtcHiNTO, GiussPFB, ft jurlst, son of 
Bartolommeo Arehinto and Amgherita Ter> 
zaga, was bom at Milan about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. He filled several im- 
portant poets in the adnunistratkm of his na- 
tive city, and was made regal ducal senator 
by Philip IIL, king of Spain, in the year 1606. 
His deadi took place in the year 1610. He 
published a roll, rtion entltli 1 • Compendium 
omnium Ordinationum iactarum per Sena> 
torn Mediolani Annis MDZcvm. et hdxcxx. 
ad relationem Comitis J. Archinti aT <1ltii 
collects," Milan, 4tow Two <t£ his letters are 
printed in Pait IL of 1]ie «»Idca del Se^ 
tario " of B. Zooehi, pp. 156, 157n Venice^ 
1606, 4ta 

AncminM^ GicSBPPE, oardinal and arch- 

bishop of Milan, son of Carlo Archinto, 
Count of Tainate, and Caterina Aresi, bom 
at Milan in the year 1651. After taking his 

degree in law at Pavia^ he embraced the 
ecclesiastical state, and was appointed by 
Pope Innoeent XL, ▼iee-legate ot Btdogna, 
which office he filled during six years so 
muck to the satisfaction of the pope, that he 
sent him as apostoUe nnnmo to Bologna. He 
was afterwards appointed by succeeding pon- 
tile nuncio to the republic of Venice and to 
the court of Spain. By Innocent XIL he 
was made archbishop of Milan on the 18th of 
May, 1699, and on the 14th of I^ovember <^ 
the same year cardinal, ^th tiie tide of Snita 
Prisca. He was appointed legate a latere 
trom Clement XI. in order to celebrate the 
marriage between Philip V., king of S]min, 
and the Princess of Savoy at Nizza di Pro- 
venza. Ue died on the 9th of April, 1712. 
A medal was strack in honour of him (see 
Museum Miuzuchellianuni) Waring on the 
obverse his elhgy, with the words "Joseph 
S. R. £. Card. Arcliintus Ardi. Med.,** and 
on the reverse his family arms, with the 
motto " Haurietis in Gaudio. I&ai. xiL" He 
wrote — 1. " Coelum ex Terra, Oratio de Spi- 
ritus Sancti Adventu, habita Anno 1670," 
Home, 1670, 4to. ; 2. Relatio Legationis a 
Latere, qua Philippum V., Uispaniarmn et 
Indianim Regem, Nicspae in Provincia cum 
SabaudifiQ Duels Filia Matrimonio junxit;** 
3. Epistola; plures cum esset Nuncius Apos- 
tolicus ; " 4. " Acta Visitationis Oppidi Ab- 
biati Crassi per Daniclcm Porrum Cancella- 
rium Archiepiscopalensem colleeta.** Tb» 
last three have not been printed. 

Archinto, Ottavio, Count, was bora at 
Milan towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Like the other members of his family 
lie filled various high and important otiices 
in his native city. In the year 1642, Philip 
III., king of Spain, conferred iipon him the 
countsliip of Barato. He died on tlie 13th 
of Jtmc, V656. He devoted much time and 
attention to the antiquities of his native di9> 
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trict, of which he formed a very complete 
collection ; all his wvitinga have a rtference 
to this sahject : they are, I. " Epilotrati Rac- 
COnti dcUa Antichita e Nobilta della Fami^lia 
Archinta, ede'suoi Privilegj ; agginntavi una 
breve Esposizioae dcgli Ar ichi Marmi, chc 
ne' Palagj di questa Fumiglia si leggono." 
llilaii, 1648, fol. This work was published 
anonymouslv 5. Collectanea Antiquita- 
tuin " (in the i^ilazzoof Archiuto), ibl. This 
work is exceedingly rare, bat there is a copy 
in file Tinperiali library at Rome. His un- 
published works, eight in aumber, are d<;po- 
Bited in the Archintean library at Milan ; of 
these may be mentioned : 1. " A Description 
of all the Gems collected by himself and bis 
AnoeitoVB;'* 8. " Mediolanensium Familia- 
rum Moniimenta," .3 vols, fol. ; 3. " Insignia 
Famiiiarum Mediolaui ;" 4. "Collectanea In- 
scriptionum Veterum ;" 5. ** Decreti Ducali e 
Gridarii dal Prineipio del Oovemo del Duca 
di Terranuova sine all' Anno 1654." 

( Argellati, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Medkia* 
nensium ; Mazzuchelli, Scritlori <f Italia ; 
Morigi, £m Nobilta di MHano^ edit 1619, pp. 
152, 153, &c. ; Grosses VMUbi^Uatt (/mvet' 
sal-Lexicon and Supplement ; Ersch und Gru- 
ber, AUgemetne EncuchjoSdie ; Cardella, Me- 
moTM SUuidut Carainali ; Saxins, Archi- 
episarpornm Mediolanensium Series, iii, 1009 — 
1016. and 1171 — 1183.; Vagliano, Somma- 
? , dt llr Vitc (h(flt Arciveseooidi MHano, pp. 
'630 — 339., and 431—436.) J. W. J. 

ARCHI'NUS ('Apx^-oOt a <rf Coele 

in Attioat was one of those Athenian exiles 
who, with Thrasybulus and others, occupied 
the fiirtressof Phyle, and, after overthrowing 
the thirty tyrant.s, re-established the Athenian 
democracy b. c. 403. Demosthenes attributes 
to Archinus the chief share in this revolution, 
and he adds that he distinguished himself on 
many occasions as a statesman and general. 
He is also mentioned by Dinarchus as a lead- 
ing politician after the re-establishment of 
the democracy. Archinus c<M>perated with 
Thrasybulus in passing the law wr a general 
amnesty, which was enacted after the restora- 
tion of the democracy} and he proposed and 
Cflfried a law for the protectioii of fhoie'who 
might be liar;i^M (1 by prosecutions contrary 
to the terms of the amnesty. Archinus also 
proposed and carried a measure (}inf<purna) 
for honouring thos< v li.i had aided in the 
restoration of the democracy : this event was 
reoovded in an inscription on the Metronm, 
which wa.s near the senate-house. .i'Escliines 
alkges it as an instance of the strict in- 
tegrity of Archinns, that, though on friendly 
terms with Thrasybulus, he prosecuted him 
in the form usual on such occasions (iypd- 
^oTo itapav6fU0¥) tof bringing forward aome 
iiHMgure which was contrary to law. The 
pseudo-Plutarch, in the life of Lysias the 
evator, states that ThTaaybalus proposed to 
give the citizenship of Athens to Lysias for 
liis services to the state, ^d that Archinus 
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prosecuted Thrasybulus for the illegal mode 
in whieh Thrasybulus made his proposition : 

the consequence was that Lysia-s did not ob- 
tain the citizenship, and he continued in the 
rank of an Isoteles. The corrupt passage in 
the pseudo-Plutiirch is judicious!}- aniPiided 
by Taylor; and, consistently with tiiis amend- 
ment, ThraiylMilusiiinst have been the person 
who was prosecuted, and m)r I-ysias, as it is 
sometimes stated. It ik m ly probable that 
i'Esdiines and the pseu i o l 1 utkrch refer to the 
same event: the only dillerence is, that A\%- 
chines has described it with less particularity. 

Archimis was the person who moved 
and carried the law in the archonship of 
Eucleides, B. c. 403, which established the 
new mode of writing in public documents % 
for that the law referred to piiblir nnd not to 
private documents is pretty certain, a« Clin- 
ton correctly remarks. The change con* 
sisted in adopting twenty-four instead of the 
sixteen letters theu in use at Athens : tbujs, 
for instance, before the arehonship of En* 
cleides, the same letter was used on inscrip- 
tions both fur the short e and the long e 
(< and 17). Conseqoently the form of the 
letters on inscriptions after the lime of 
Eucleides would be different from that of 
the letters on inscriptions before that date ; 
and Plutarch, in his Life of Aristides (c. i.), 
uses this distinction as a proof that a certain 
public document to which he refers could not 
relate to Aristides the Just Suidas speaks 
of this change as an adoption of the Ionic 
characters. The term Attic characters was 
equivalent to ancient (Harpocration, 'Atti« 
Koir rpd/ifuuri, and the note of H. Valesius.) ■ 

Funeral orations {imrdpioi \&yoi) by Ar- 
chinus are mentioned by Photins (Cot/. 1260.) 
in coigtmction with those of Thucydides and 
Lysias. Archinus is also mentioned in the 
" Menexenus " of Plato as a man qualified to 
pronounce funeral orations, which passage 
Dionysius of Halicamassus (On the Eh- 
quence of Demosthenes, c. 23.) has misunder- 
stood, for he states that Plato says in the 
" Menexenus " that he wrote that piece in 
imitation of Archinus and Dion; whereas 
Plato merely speaks of Arehinns or Dion as 
likely to be selected to pronounce a particular 
funeral oration. (JE-schines, De Falsa Le- 
gaL, c 54., Agahut Ctesijihon, 62. 65. ; Demos- 
thenes, Against Timocrates, c. 34.; Isocrates, 
Against CaUimachtSt e. 1. } Suidas, Sat*^ ' 
ArjfjLos.) G. L. 

ARCrilPPUS C'Apx*i"roO, a Comic poet 
of Athens, was a contemporary of Ameipsias, 
and consequently belonged to the old Attie 
comedy. It is recorded that in b.c. liG 
(<OL 91.) he gained a victory in comedy, but 
further particnlars are not known abont him. 
If we may believe the Scholiast on the 
** Wasps " of Aristophanes, Archippus waa 
chiefly notorioos for the eoarseness and vul- 
garity of his poetry, which drew upon him 
the ridicule of his contemporaries. We know 
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tfie titles and possess fragments of six comediM 
of Archippus. The most celebrated among 
them was entitled "The Fishes" ( IxSOs), in 
which he appears to have held up to ridicule 
thi.' gbittnnv of the Athenians, and more 
espeoiall) (htir loudness for fish. The fishes, 
which probably formed the chorus of the 
plav, made war upon the Athenians to avenge 
their wrongs. At last, however, a treaty of 
pttee was concluded ; the Athenian prisoners 
were restored, but tliose who had been most 
conspicaous as fish-eaters, such as the tragic 
poet Melanthius, and some other gluttons, 
were stirrendered to the fishes to be devoured. 
This phiy must have been performed after 
the year B.c. 403, that is, after the archonship 
of EucUdes (Athensens, vii. 329.). The 
names of the five remaining plays are 
*Ali/^irp{mp,'Hpcuc\Tis randv/Oyov 2Kla, nXoO- 
Tof, and 'Piytty. The first of these seems to 
have been a play similar to the •* Amphitmo" 
of Plautus, but the fragments of this as well 
as of the four other plays are scarcely suf- 
ficient to give us any idea of the plays them- 
selves. There are also about a dozen frag- 
ments of Arohippos which are quoted without 
any mention cf die plays to -wfeiicli tibey 
belonged. It is remarkable that four comedies, 
viz. " Poetry," "Shipwreck," "The Islands," 
and "Niobus," which are nsnally reckoned 
among the last plays of Aristophanes, are 
attributed by some of the ancients to Arcliip- 
pns. The Greek grammariaiis have pre- 
served several words and expressions peculiar 
to Archippus, (A. Meineke, Historia Cri- 
fnra Coamor. Oraeor. pw S0&— SIO., trhere 
all the passages of the anisieDts tefinring to 
Archippus are collected.) L. 8. 

ABCHfTA, a painter of Perugia, where 
he was boni in 1560. There are three fires- 
coes by him in the church of 8an Sel»istiano^ 
ootside the valls of Rome, representing 
Saints Girolamo, Bernardo, and Carlo. He 
died in 1635, (Titi, Pitture,kc, di Hama ; 
Phscoli, ViU ife* PitioFi, R. N. W. 

ARCHOX, LOUIS, or, according to 
Oroox, JEAN LOUIS, was bom at Riom in 
Atrrergne, on the 4th of September, 1645. 
At the age of fifteen he went to Paris for the 
purpose of completing his education. In the 
year 1670 he obtained die canonry of St. 
Amable at Riom, and was subsequf titly ap- 
pointed chaplain to the king, JU)uis XIV., 
through the interest of llie Gardmal de Bon* 
il!f>ij. The cardinal also ereated for him the 
po«t of keeper of die ornaments of the king's 
chapeL In 1678 the king appointed him to 
the abbey of Saint-Gilbert-Neuf-Fontaines, 
in the diocese of Clermont. lie died at iliom 
<m the S9di of February, 1717. 

ITe wrote "Histoire Eeclesiastique de la 
Chapelle dcs Rois de France, sous les trois 
Rams do noe Rois josqu'aa Rdgne de Louis 
XIV." 2 vols. Paris, 1704 and 1711, 4to. 
The first volume comprises the history of the 
myftl chapel under the kings of tlie »st and 
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second race ; tlti* second Tolnme that of tbo- 
chapel under the kings of the third race up 
to and exclusive of Louis XIV., with a list of 
the grand almoners, first almoners, confessors, 
and principal oflicers of the chapel. A third 
volume was advertised to continue the history 
during the reign of Louis XIV., but was 
never published. This work was mentioned 
favourably by the journals of the time ; but it 
has been treated with much severity by later 
writers. Oroux, in his preface, brings to- 
gether the criticisms of the Abbe Goiget aud 
the Abbe de Camps — the fonMr of whom 
objects to the lengthy and unnecessary di- 
gressions, the ill-digested learning, disfigure- 
ment of proper names, &c. ; while the latter 
characterises the work as composed with 
every possible sort of negligence — \*ithout 
chronology, without dates, without order in 
the narration of facts ; authors misquoted, 
and confiision everywhere. Le' Long states 
in 1771 that Oroux was engaged in the pre- 
paration of a new edition of this work ; hut as 
such an edition was never published, it may 
be presumed that the work with which Oroux 
was occupied was his own ecclesiastical his- 
tory. (Moreri, Le Grand Dietumnaire His- 
torique, edit. 1759 ; Oroux, Histoire EccU" 
siaatique de la Qntr de France, 1777, ii. 518, 
519. ; Richard et Giraud, Bibliotheque Sa- 
crie, iiL 29. ; Le Long, BiblioUieque Hiato- 
rique de la France^ edit. Ferret de Fontette, 
ill. 192.) J. W. J, 

ARCHY'TAS (^kpxira^) wasanatbeof 
Tarentum and the son of Mnesagoras, ac- 
cording to some authorities, but of Uestia^us, 
according to his biographer, Aristcaenua. 
He is classed among the Pythagorseans, and 
is sometimes considered the eighth teacher 
in descent from Pythagoras. His period is 
fixed by the fact of his being a contemporary 
of the philosopher Plato, whom he is said to 
have saved from the vengeance of the younger 
Dionjsius, the tyrant, by a letter of which Dio- 
genes Laerthis has preserved a copy (iii. Plato), 
The accession of Dionysius is fixed at b. c. 
367, and he was expelled from Syracuse about 
eleren years and a half later. Archytas was 
shipwrecked and drowned on the coast of 
Apulia, as Horace {Curm. i, 28.) states: at 
least we may consider this ode of Horace 
as evidence of such a tradition. 

The reputation of Archytas was venr great, 
and bis character was irreproacliabte. He 
was distinguished as a general, and he com- 
manded the forces of his native state for seven 
years, thoagb the constitation only allowed 
the same man to be in command for one year. 
Aristoxenus says that he never sustained a 
defeat. 

Diogenes does not cnumnntp any writings 
of Archytas, but a long list of them may be 
eolleeted liram Tarious other andMnrities. He 
was a philosopher, a mathematician, and a 
writer on music and geometry, politics, and 
ettdcSi Simplieius attribniea to him a work 
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on Oppositcs ('Awir«^»<wt), to which he says 
that Aristotle was iniebted for what he says 
on this subject in his Categories (c. 10,). 
His Harmonicon is quoted by Nicomachus 
in his Arithmetic He wrote a work on 
Mind and Perception (Ilfp) Nov koI AicrBi^atws') ; 
and a treatise on the Nature of the Universe 
T«D navrhs ♦wrior), written in the Doric 
dialect, is attributed to him, but probably on 
Insufficient grounds. In this work the author 
distributes all things into ten classes, com- 
monly called Categories or Pnedicaments, 
wluch is said to be the origin of Aristotle's 
division. Fragments of the works attributed 
to him **0n the Good and Happy Man," and 
'*0n Wisdom," are also extant. That he 
was a man of note appears from the fact of 
Aristotle having written three hooks oa. his 
philosophy (Diogenct Ltffltiiis, Jrittode'^, 
and also hatvhog made «useiptB Ikom his 
writings. 

Among the mathematical pmiblema which 

Archytas solved or attempted to solve was 
the duplication of the cube, for which purpose 
he attempted to find two mean proportionals 
between the two right lines formed by the 
section of a cylinder, as Laertius expresses 
it Eutocius, in his Commentary on the 
Sphere of Archimedes (book ii. prop. 2.) has 
preserved this solution of Archytas, in which 
the cylinder is employed, bnt in ftr too com- 
plicated a manner to allow us to imitate 
Laertius, and describe it in a few words. On 
this salgect the reader may consnlt the 
Penny Cyclopa'dia, " Duplication of the 
Cube." Among lus mechanical inventions 
ia mentioned a wooden pigeon that could fly, 
of which Gellius (x. 12.) sr iks p articularly. 
Tlie inventioa of a rattle OrAarayn^t |>erluips 
a ehild*8 toy, la also attrihnted to him. A 
letter of Archytas to Plato, and Plato** 
reply, are preserved by Laertius. 

jPihriehis has glyen a list of the writings 
attributed to Archytas. The genuineness of 
the letters and of the fragments, which are 
chiefly preserved in StobaBfua, is Teiy donhtftd. 
The fragments of the works " On the Good 
and Happy Man," and " On Wisdom," were 
published hy T. Gale in 1670, and were 
given again with other things in his "Opus- 
coUi Mythologica," Cambridge, 1671, 8vo.; 
Amsterdam, 1688, 8m The fragment of 
the Greek text of the work on the " Nature 
of the Universe," was published at Venice, 
1561, 8Ta, w^ a Latm Tenioik 1^ Dom. 
Pizimentius, under the title "Archita? 
Tar. X. Prsedicamenta." This edition is 
often stated as helonging to the year 1571, 
but 1 < rhaps incorrectly. A complete collec- 
tion of the fragments was published by L Cn. 
Orelli, Leipzig, 1821, 8w. The <* Political 
Fragnients of Archytas, Churon^lris, &c,, trans- 
lated from the Greek by Thomas Taylor," 
was pnbltthed at London, 18SS, Bwo. Tbm 
is a worlc by "N"! ;. T. Reimer intitlpd " Ar- 
chytas, eiusque ^lutio Problematis Cubi 
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Dnpllcatioms," Gottingen, 1798, 8vo. It 
appears that Archytas waa the flnsi who at- 
tempted this problem. 

Three other persons of the name of Archy- 
tas are enumerated by Diogenes Laertius. 
One of Mityiene is called a musician or 
writer on music j a second wrote on agricul- 
ture, and is cited hy Varro and Columella ; 
a third was a writer of epigrams in the Greek 
sense, and he may be tiie Archytas of Am- 
phissa who is mentioned by Plutarch. To 
this list some add a filUi, an lurchitect, who 
wrote a work on some mechanical contri- 
vance, the first few w ords of which are cited 
by Laertius. (Fabrieius, BibUoth. Grae., L 
83 1., where most of tiie necessary references 
are given.) G. L 

A RCI MBOLDL A noble Milanese family, 
originally teom Parma, wluch appears to have 
been settled in Milan from the early part of 
the fifteenth century until 1727> when, accord- 
ing to Litta, it became extinct It ^ve four 
archbishops to Milan. The following mem- 
bers principally deserve notice : — 

AwTOHKtxo AncnCBoiJMr was son of 
Giovanni Angelo, archbishop of Milan, be- 
fore that preliUe became an ecclesiastic. It is 
not known when he was horn, hnt he took 
his degree of doctor of laws at Pavia in the 
year 1556. He was apostolical prothonotary, 
abbot commentatario <«1he abb^s of Viholdo- ' 
no and Carsenzago. Philip II., king of Spain, 
created him senator <^ Milan in 1567, and he 
was enrolled among the aeademid alRdati, 
with the name " V Avvertito." He died at 
Milan in 1578. He was weU versed in the 
Greek language, from whidi he made the 
following translations : — 1. " D. Basilii 
Magni Homilioi Octo Antonello Arcimboldo 
Tertente," Milan, 1569, 4to. S. "D. Basilii 
Msgni de vera et Incorrupta Virginitate Liber, 
AX Interprete," Milan, 1573, 4tQ. 3. S. 
Basilii Magni de Gratlamm AcHone Liber e 
Grujco In I,r>tinum translatns," ^Tilnn, 4tO. 
4. "Gregorii JS'azianzent Homilias IV* e 
Gneoo in Latinnm transtnltt, A. A.** Ar- 
gellati and others attribute to him also the 
translation of some of the works of Saint 
Chrysostome; Picinelli appears to he in error 
in calling him the author of the "Catalogo 
degU Eretici," as that was published under the 
name of AidmhoMo, archbishop of Milan. 

Giov.\NNi AncureoLDi, son <if Niccold 
Arcimboldi, was born at the commencement 
of the fifteoitfi oentory. He was enrolled 
in the college of noble jurists in the year 
1436 ; and, h&ng a man of ^cat ability, was 
employed by the dnkeS of Milan in many im- 
portant missions. He was made ducal coun- 
sellor, president of the magistracy of the 
Etttrate Stnuirdinarie, bishop of Hovara in 
I tRS, cardinal in 147.^, and archbishop of 
Milan in 1484. He resigned his archbishop- 
ric in fnwoar of his hroAer QvMo Antonio, 
in 1488, and died at Rome on the 2nd of 
October, 1491. His works are — 1. "Sta- 
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tata PlL'liis G;i.udiaiii, Anno McDI.XIX." 3 
**Statuta. EiparisB 6. Julii Annia McaiLZzm. 
et HcDLXXxn.** 3. Stalata pro Cleri Re- 
formatione." 4. " ITomiliae et Orationes." 
5. "DePoiideribus,MensurisetMoneti8,Libri 
UV* None of tiieae works appear to have 
been printed. Ciacconio and Eggs call him 
the author of a **Cataloigo degU Eretioi," 
printed in 1514. It is rapposed, hoverer, 
that the work here rcfcrrcil to was one 
printed in 1554, and attributed to Giovanni 
Angelo, his graniison. 

Giovanni Ancito Abcimboldi, arch- 
bishop of Milan« an illegitimate son of Luigi 
Archnholdi, was bora at Milan about the 
year 1485. In 1508 lie was enrolled in the 
college of noble jorists, and his first employ- 
ment was at IIm eoort of Haatiniilian, duke 
of Milan, whence he proceeded to Rome. 
Pope Leo X. in 1514 sent him into Germany 
as oommissaiy fbr the sale of indulgences in 
order to raise ftmds for the buildin/^ of St. 
Peter's at Rome ; and in 1516 he proceeded 
to Denmark and Sweden on the like mission. 
Christian IT., who flattered himself that Ar- 
cimboldi might prove useful in reconciling 
to his govenunent the diseontented Swedes, 
granted him for the small sum of 1120 Rhein 
gulden, permission to dispose of his indul- 
gencesi. After a residence of more than a 
year in Denmark, during which time he had 
levied considerable sums by the sale of his 
indnlgeneesi he passed into Sweden, in the 
year 1518. He had completely gained the 
confidence of Christian, who not only con- 
fided to him sH his seerets relating to Sweden, 
but commissionf'd him as papal ambassador, to 
avert by some accommodation the threatened 
separatkm of the two countries. As soon, 
however, as he saw, or thought that he saw, 
that it would be more to his advantage to adopt 
the party of Steen Stnre the Younger, the Swe- 
dish administrator, and Christian's most power- 
ful enemy, he betrayed the trust reposed in 
him, andrerealed to Steen Stare all the king's 
secrets, and went so far as to confirm the 
sentence of deprivation pronounced against 
Trolle, archbishop of Upsala, by the Diet 
of Sweden, in violation of his duty as 
papal nuntio, and contrary to the will of the 
pope. It is supposed that he was induced to 
take th'jo. b':? ^1 r p ' y the artful insinuation of 
Sture, that he iiught liimsclf become arch- 
bishop of Upsala, and thus stand next in rank 
to the king. When the king heard of the 
treachery of Arciuiboldi his anger knew no 
bounds. He stopped all payments on aoooont 
of indulgences, snS'ered neither the messen- 
gers nor letters of Arcimboldi to leave the 
kingdom, threw his brother Antoncllus into 
prison, seized about 20,000 ducats that had 
been collected by the sale of indulgences, aud 
e^ery thing belonging to the two brothers, and 
pressed Arcimboldi so closely that it was with 
the greatest diiliculty he saved himself. He 
uraiTCd iif Rome again in tiie year ISSOi 
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Having coiitrivi iT to regain the favour of the 
pope, he M as made first bishop of l^ovara, 
abontthe year 1 523, and archbidiop of Milan 
in 1550. He died on the fith of April, 1555, 
Ho entreaties of the pope could induce 
Christian to consent to an aoconunodatien 
with Arcimboldi. His brother was held in 
confinement until the year 1522, aud resto- 
ration of the money and goods sdzed, vahied 
by the losers at one million of ducats, was 
peremptorily reSused. Arcimboldi was the 
hut piq[Md l^te who levied contribntfoos in 
the north by the sale of indulgences ; and the 
injurious consequences resulting from his 
mission, added to the disgnwieAil manner in 
whirh it hnd terminated, are supposed to have 
strengthened thefiivourable inclination of King 
Chrntian fbr the tenets of the Reformation, 
and to have greatly facilitated their entrance 
into the north. Arcimboldi's works are — 1. 
"Statota Riparim & Jnlii."* S. «Ordina- 
tiones pro Clero et sua DicEcesi," 1550, 
foL, reprinted by Sazius in his life of Ar- 
dmbdldl 8. '*Gatalogns Seretieomm," pub- 
lished at Milan in 1554, which was re- 
published by Vergerius, under the title 
" Catalogo dell' Ardmnboldo, Areivescovo di 
Milano ov' egli condanna (■ diflTania per 
Erctici la maggior Parte de' Figliuoli d' 
Iddio, e Membri di Cristo, i qnah ne' loro 
Scritti cercano la Riformazione della Chiesa 
Cristiana: di P. Vergerio," 1554, 8vo. This 
work, which is esrtremely rare, has been 
attributed to Antonello, his son, and Qio* 
vanni, his grand&ther, but erroneously. 

GuiDo Antokio AncntBoiiDi was bom 
at Milan in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. In the year 1476 he travelled in 
Palestine with the eelebrated Gian Giacomo 
Trivulzio. He was employed by the dukes 
of Milan on embassies to the Florentine and 
Venetian repnbUos, and to the kings of 
Naples, Hungary, and Spain. In 1488 he 
became archbishop of Milan by the renuncia- 
tion in his favour of his brother Giovanni, 
the preceding archbishop. He died on thie 
Idth of October, 1497. 

Ottaviano Abciubouxi was bom as 
Milan about the year 1471, and enrolled in 
the college of noble jurists in 1491. He 
eiijoyed a great reputation for laming, and 
was a good Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
scholar. About the year 1503, after filling 
several high offices, he was made archbidic^ 
of Milan, but died before he took posses- 
sion of his see, being then about thirty-two 
years of age. Argellati attributes to him 
six sonnets, printed amongst those of the 
Accademici Trasformati uf Lilian, Milan, 
1548, 8vo. But this must be a mistake, as 
the Academy de' Trasformati of Milan was 
not founded until 1540, more than forty 
years after his death. They were moat pro- 
bably the composition of Ottaviano, son of 
Giovanni Angelo, who lived towards the 
middle of the siztMnth ooitiity. 
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(Argellatl, IJifMotheca Scn'ntnrvm Medio- 
latte$uium ; Morigi, La I^'obula di MUanOf 
145_15S.; MazzucheUi, Scrittori ^Italia s 
^X*"ft Archiepiscoporum Afedlolanensium 
Serie*^ iii. 944 — 1008. ; Er«ch und Uriiber, 
AUgemeim Encyclopddie, art " Arcembold 
I/trn, Famiglie CeUhri di Italia; Affd, 
Maiiorie degii Scrittori ParmigUuiif ii. 229 
— S4I., 'ill 7-U.; VagUaiiO* degli 
Areivescovi di Mihmr'. i Munter, 

Danake Jteformationa Jimloriet 1 0ecl. ; Pon- 
toppidan, JftefomuUiima OeaehidUt der Ddnis- 
chen Kirche, 102, &c/) J. W. J. 

ARCIMBO'LDI, GII SKPPE, an luilian 
iMdater, born at Milan in lie lived ut 

Praj:^ie in the serv ioL' of the ICitiperors Ferdi- 
nand Maxiniiliau II., and Rudolf II. He 
excelled in portrait painting, and was dis- 
tinguished for his capricious invention. He 
painted pictures of the four seasons, which at 
a diaUmce appeared to be homaa figures, but 
upon a nearer approach, Spring was found to 
be a group of tiowerts ; Summer, a group of 
pulse and grain in the ear ; Aatanin vas 
composed of fruit ; and Winter was a tree : 
they have been engraved. He made many 
Other figures in a similar style, as a cook 
composed of kitchen utensils, &e. He died 
at Prague in 1593. (Lomazzo, Idva del 
Tempio della iVMkra ; Lansit Storia Pittorira 
4kUa Italia.) 1?. N. W. 

ARCiO^'I, DANIE'LE, an old gold- 
smith and clever niello worker of MiUm, of 
the fifteenth century : he is praised by Am- 
brogio Leone {I)c JSObilitate Rerum, c. 41.); 
«ttd noticed in the " Notizia d' Opere di di- 
segno, &c." of Morelli, but is scarcely known 
in the history of art. Duchesne i^Esnai sur 
les Nielles) notices an arabesque design in 
niello of a knife-handle, marked with the 
iniiuil letters D. A., which he supj)Oses to 
have been made by Danielc Arcioni. (Lanzi^ 
Storia Piitorica, See; Bnilliot, Dictionnaxre 
des Monogramnes, ^-c.) R. N. W. 

ARCIS, MARC, a French sculptor of 
Toulouse. He studied drawing imder J. P. 
Rivalz ; and in 1684 was made member of 
the Royal Academy of Paris. There are 
works by him in the chturch of the Sorbonne, 
and in the garden of Vemilles. (Fii.ssli, 
AUgemeines KUnstler-Lexicm.') R. N. W. 

ARCISZEWSKT, (or as the name is in- 
correctly written by foreign writers, ARTIS- 
JOSKY), CHRISTOPHER, a Polish noble, 
was bom towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, in that part of Poland which now 
constitutes the grand duchy of Posen in 
Prussia. He was the son of EUas Arcis- 
zewski, the owner of the town of Sohmiegel, 
and pastor of a Socinian congregation in the 
same place. He was educated at the cele- 
brated Socinian school of Racou, and served 
for some time in the Polish army. He left Po- 
land, chiefly as it seems on accoont of some 
net* of Tioieneo in which he was implicated 
jn consequence of a qoanel with the Roman 
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Catholic clergy. lie entered the French ser- 
vice, and assisted at the siege of La Rochelie 
in 16S8-29. The Dntoh West Indian Com- 
pany, formed in 1 ^'2.*?, undertook the same year 
an expedition against Brazil. The success 
of that expe^tion induced the Dntcli to pur- 
sue the conquest of Brazil, and they sought 
for that puj'pose to enlii>t olficers of talent 
and experience. The celebrated Polbh 
Socinian writer Wissovatius travelling in 
Holland in 1629 — 1630 met with Arcis- 
zewski, who was making preparations for 
his expedition to Brazil. He tried in vain 
to {K-rsuade Wissovatius to accompany him 
on his voyage, representing to him that 
he would have in America a fine field for 
missionary laljours. Wissovatius says that 
Aiciszewski iiad conformed in Holland to 
the Refomjed church, hut with reservations 
which strongly savoured of his former creed. 

Arciszewski arrived in Brazil in 1631 
with the rank of captain, and commanded, 
besides his own company, two others, the 
whole fonnin|f a division of the force sent 
on that occasion under General Pater. He 
was employed in many arduous affairs, was 
promoted in 1632 to the rank of major, and 
returned to Holland in order to raise new 
troops and to have a consultation with the 
directors of the cfllmpany. His services ap- 
pear to have been greatly njiproved by the 
company, for he returneil tu Brazil In 16ii4 
with a new force, the rank of colonel, and 
a commission for rlividing the authority with 
Colonel Schuppe, who commanded the whole 
of the Dutch forces in that country. This 
arrangement, destroying the unity of the 
service, threatened to produce disunion be- 
tween the two commanders, and to become 
highly injurious to the service of the com- 
pany. Yet, as the L)utcli historian Van Laet, 
liimself a director of the company, observes, 
Arciszewski acted on that occasion so ho- 
nestly that this apparently inevitable mis- 
chief was avoided. Although he had a 
positive promise that he should receive orders 
immediately from the delegates of the com- 
pany, and not from any military officer, he 
voluntarily placed himself under the com- 
mand of Colonel Schuppe, with whom he 
acted in uninterrupted harmony against the 
enemy, and with great success. They took the 
fortress of Parayba, to which Arciszewski 
particularly contributed by his courage and 
military skiU. Arciszewski was coutinuaily 
engaged in the interior of the country, where 
he firmly maintained the authority of the 
Dutch by defeating the enemy and concili* 
ating the mhahitants, partictdarly the Indian 
tribes, many of whom he converted into useful 
allies. One of his most brilliant feats was 
the capture of the fortress of El Real de 
Pernamhuco in lG;3.j. Tiiis place, situated 
on a mountain near the river Afibgados, was 
of the greatest impottanca fac the secnrity 
of the oonntiy held by the Dntob, as it ft* 
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oilitated the incnrsioos of the Spaniards 
ioto diaA Montry. Areisvewski besieged this 
place with a force not exceeding its garrison 
in number. He erected several forts round 
it, of which two were only at the distance of 
a pistol sliot, and opH.'ne(l from them a violent 
fire on the fortress. The besieged defended 
themselves with great gallantry, making con- 
tinual sallies, durinj? one of wliicli Arciszewski 
was wounded in hiii arm by a musket shot. 
This compelled him to keep his bed, whence 
he continued to direct the operations of the 
siege. The besieged having made a suc- 
cessful sally, drove the Dutch with great 
slaughter from a redoubt which they were 
constructing. Arciszewski on hearing this 
jumped out of his bed, and mounting on 
horseback in his shirt, charged the enemy 
and drove them back into the fortress, which, 
having received a reinforcement, he soon 
afterwards obliged to capitulate* Having 
recovered from his wound, lie took tbe for- 
tress of Nazaret, and defeated in 1636 the 
Spanish general Don Luis de Borgia with a 
force inferior to tbat of the enemy. He thus 
secured the Brazilian provinces held by the 
Dutch from further molestation, and the 
company determined to imraidtheiw iwmoea 
by erecting in Biuil ft moiliiment to his 
honour. 

Count Maiiriee of Nawan being appointed 
by the company governor-general of Dutch 
Bnsil, came to take^|>o(g6ession of his com- 
mand in 1636. Areisxewgiki jmned him at 
the battle of Porto Calvo in 1C37, where the 
Spanish and Portuguese forces, commanded 
by Count Bagnuolo, a veteran Italian officer, 
were defeated. This victory "was followed 
by the capture of the fortress of Parvacaon, 
And gave a dedded preponderance to itte 
Dutch over their enemies. Tlie arrival of 
the Count Of Nassau, under whose orders 
Areissewdd was placed, seems to have 
wounded his feelings, as he ronsi lered him- 
self entitled by his services to the supreme 
eommandin BnuiL He hadalso anmnerous 
pAvty amongst the directors of the company, 
who were o£ the same opinion, although it 
was Ho wonder tiiat a foreigner who had no 
other claims than his services was sacrificed 
to a relative of the stathouder. In the same 
3^ear, 1637, Ardscewshi repaired to Holland, 
where he was received with great ^stinction, 
and the company caused a gold medal to 
be struck in commemoration of his services. 
Thi<^ mf'dal represents on one side a column, 
adorned with trophies, and an escutcheon 
bearing the arms of Portugal ; on its top is a 
lanrel wreath, with the inscription " Vic- 
tricem accipe Laurum(.) Hostis llLspan(us) 
Prc^gat(us)." It is the representation of the 
trophy which had been erected in his honour 
in Brazil. On the reverse the following in- 
Miiption : Heroi Generis Nobilitate, Armo- 
rum et Litterarum Seientia longe prr- c*nn- 
tisbimo Chri8toph(oro) ab Artischau Arcis- 
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zewski reb(us) in Brasilia per tricnni(um} 
prudentis(sime) forti8(8ime) felicis(sime) 
pestis Societas Americana suse Gratitudinis et 
ipsius Fortitudinis ac Fidei hoc Monumen- 
tum ease voluit. Anno a Chr(isto) nato, 
ciDlocxxTCTii (IC37). This medal, which is 
found in many coUoctions, has been engraved 
in the " Histoire Metallique des Pays Bas, par 
Gerard Loon," Hague, 1732, and in the 
cabinet of Polish medals, by Count Edw ard 
llaczynski, Breslan, 1838. 

In 1639, Arciszewski arrived for the third 
time in Brazil with eight ships and seven 
companies of troops. He was also the bearer 
of a commission signed by the States General, 
the stathouder, and the directors of the com- 
pany, by which he was appointed inspector 
of the fortresses, ordnance, and all the ap« 
purtenances of war in Brazil, with particular 
instructions to fulfil the duties of his office. 

Arciszewski was received by the Count of 
Nassau and the delegates of the company 
with the honours due to his office, but its 
nature was such, that of necessity it interfered 
tlie anthonty of the count, w ho cmtA- 
dered that the real object of Arciszewki's 
mission was to watch his proceedings. This 
led to perpetoa! eollisioiis hetween them, and 
created universal discord among the Dutch, 
militarv as well as civil : many took the part 
of Arciszewski, and others that of the count. 
At last Arciszewslvi wrote a letter to the 
chief director of the company, complaining 
of Ae vexations with which the eonnt perse- 
ruted him, to the great injury of the com- 
pany's service ; and he communicated this 
letter to the delegates of die company in 
Brazil, and to the count himself. This caused 
a violent sensation, and the count insisted, 
that either Arcissewski or himself should he 
di^]iii>>' 1 from the service. The delegates, 
after a vaiu attempt to effect a reconciliation, 
dismissed Areiszewslci, who immediately em- 
barked for Holland. 

Barkens, whose work was written with the 
avowed object of eulogising the Count of 
Nassau, and was even dedicated to him, says, 
after having related this circumstance: "Being 
a narrator and not a judge. I do neither 
accuse nor excuse Arciszewski. He was "bred 
to the profession of arms from his boyhood, 
and well practised in it hy many wars. He 
united a knowledge of lil)oral sciences and 
of history with the arts of war, and he had 
much applied himself to every thmg which 
is requisite in a military leader. I must 
add to these praises hiK Bobriety : hit> glory, 
which spread over all Brazil, and the favour 
which he enjoyed with many." (p. 107.) 

Arciszewski was well received on his 
return to Holland, where public opinion was 
divided between him and the Count of Nas- 
sau. He received funds to kvy new troops, 
but the peace with Portugal which followed 
the separation of thnt ronntrv from f^pnin in 
I 1640, rendered an increase of military force 
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nnnecessarj to Holland. Arcuzevski re* 

ceivod flattering offers from different kings, 
but he preferred to serve his own country, not- 
withstanding the great advantages which he 
might have obtained from any of the powers 
which were still engaged in the Thirty 
Years' War. In a letter addressed from Hol- 
land to Ladislaus. the fourth king of I'oland, 
in answer to an invitation which Arciszewi>ki 
had received to return to his native land, and 
the offer of a high military rank, he said that 
be was ready to serve his country without 
any regard to the rank which was to be as- 
fiigned to him. We do not know either how 
long he remained in the Dutch service, or 
when he returned to Poland, bat he was ap- 
pointed in the last named country master of 
the ordnance in 1 645, and tlie patent of his 
nomination, which has been preserved, states 
that hf^ fi 1 i been in%-ested with the rank of 
an adniirali in the Dutch service. The last 
years of Ladislans' reign were spent in peace, 
but immediately on his death in 1648, 
Arciszewski had an opportunity of display- 
ing his talents in the service of his own 
country. Hp was n« T^opol, tlie eapltal of 
the present Galieia, wlien it was besieged by 
Chmielnicki with an immense number of 
revolted Cossacks nri l peasants. The town 
was defended by a wall, hut it was of little 
use* because the town lying in a valley is 
snrrounded by heights, whence it may be 
easily cannonaded. There were scarcely any 
troops in the town ; the inhabitants were so 
completely terrified that they did not even 
think of defending themselves ; and the 
enemy had moreover partisans in the town 
■who kept up a treasonable communication 
with liiin. Arciszewski succeeded, however, 
by great efforts, in inspiring the inhabitants 
with so much resolution that they burned the 
suburbs and armed for defence. The traitors 
were discovered and tfceented, and seTeral 
attacks of the enemy were vigorously re- 
pelled. This induced Chmielnicki to accept 
terms, and he retired on the payment of a 
sum of money. Thus Leopol, which was 
then perhaps the richest town in Poland, by 
the extensive trade which the Armenians, 
bv whom it is inhabited, carried on with the 
East, was saved from apparently inevitable 
destruction. The same year we find him 
among the commissioners sent by the elec- 
tion's diet to pacify the Cossack rebellion. 
In the following year (1649) he accom- 
panied, as master of the ordnance, the ncwl^ 
elected hing, John Oasimir, on his expedi- 
tion against Chmielnicki, which, however, 
ended in the submission of the latter by a 
peacef\il arrangement. 

Arciszewski, who was created Castellan 
of Pirsemygl, bent with age and infirmities 
contracted b^ the fatigues of a long warfare 
in vai'ious climates, retired from public ser- 
vice and settled in the town of Lissa, sitaated 
in Us native ^vioce. TIus plaee coolained 
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at that tune a celebrated Protestant academjr, 

and was the residence of scv^'ral eminent 
scholars, as, for instance, Oomenius, Dr. John 
Jonstone, and many oidiers. It was probably 
owing to this circumstance, that he fixed 
his abode at Lissa, as he had on a former 
occasion expressed a wish to devote the 
remainder of liis life to literary occupations. 
He died there in 1656, and his remains, 
which were placed in the vanhcf the Protes- 
tant church of that place, were burned f opctbor 
with the church in a general oonflagratioa of 
the town, which took place daring the war 
with Sweden (K' 5 6— 1660). 

Arciszewski left the reputation of great 
disinterestedness, which is snffleiently proved 
by the fact, that liaving coramandetl for 
a considerable time in such a rich country 
a.s Jira/.il he returned to his native land 
poorer than when he left it. He admits in 
one of his letters to have once levied a con- 
tribution flrom the Spaniards, but he adds 
that he immediately distriboted the bkiim^ 
among his troops, 

Arciszewski left a treatise in Latin on 
artillery, which was mnch cKtocmed in those 
times, and translated into Dutch, irench, and 
German ; and a treatise in the same language 
on the gout, to which he appears to have 
been greatly subject. (The following works 
may be consulted : History of the Ammal 
Transactions of the West Indian Company, 
from its beginning till tJte year 1636, by John 
van Laet, author of many works, and a Diree- 
tor of the above-mentioned Company, Leiden, 
1644, in Dutch ; Caspar Barlieus, lierum 
per Oetennium in Bnuilid et alUn nuper gea- 
tartem si/h Afauritio I^^assovice Comiti^ Am- 
sterdam, 1642 ; Bibliotheca Antilrini-tario- 
rum; Boclc« Sutoria Sodmemismi Polan* 
Konigsbcrg, .... and several Polish his- 
torians. The n>catrum Kuropwum, a kind 
of ssamSL register, which was published 
in German at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, from 
the year 1617 — 1718, contains a woodcut 
with the likeness of Arciszewski, and the 
plan of the fortress of Parvaoami in Brasil« 
drawn by him. 

Abciszewski, Eltas, brother of the 
above, served with distinction in the army of 
his own country, and afterwards in Denmark. 
He was finally employed at the court of the 
king of Poland, which is evident from the 
apology of his (Socinian) creed, which he 
published, 1649, vhere he tslraB the title of 
" regis aulicus." 

AncxszEwsKi, Elias, ikther of the two 
preceding, was owner of the town of Schmie- 
gel and pastor d the congregation of that 
place. He edited and wrote a prefiioe to 
the celebrated treatise of Socinus, " De J. 
Christo Servatore." Ruanis and Sociuas 
speak with great respect of his learning 
and piety. (Boek» Wrimria Seemianismi 
Polotu) V. K. 

ABCKBNHOLTZk JOHANN,wwbom 
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in 1695 in Swedish Finland. About 1730, 
lie aeeoinpuiied a Swedish noUenun of the 

name of Hildebrand in his travels tlirougli 
Europe, aad« while at Paris, he drew up some 
remttrk* on the retetrre poritiinu of France 
and Swoden, in -which ho endeavoured to 
show that the alliance biitween the two coun- 
tries had been prejudicial to die smaller 
state, and threw out some severe reflections 
on the incapacity of Cardinal Fleury, at that 
time prime minister of France. Eight years 
afterwards, when holding a situation in the 
Swedish chancery at Stockholm, he gave the 
manuscript of these ohsenrotions to a sap- 
p.iM I frii to read; the friend communicated 
them to Count Gyllenborg, then the leader 
of the Hat or French party in the states, now 
better remembered as a poet and fabulist, 
Gyllenborg sent them to the French ambas- 
sador. Count Caurt^a, and the ambassador 
sent them to his court, on -which, much to 
the surprise of the Swedish ministry. Cardi- 
nal Flenry demanded satisfaction. It was 
found in vain to represent that the rf-mnrks 
had never been published, and that tiiey w t-re 
not so bitter as many that had been, even in 
France itself. The cardinal still insisted 
on redress, and a secret committee of the 
states which was appointed to consider the 
matter, finally referred the decision to the 
king, Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, who in a 
decree on the subject, dated tlie 2Sth of 
August, 1738, which bears marks of his re- 
luctance, sentenced Arckenholtz to be dis- 
missed teom his office and to make a -written 
apolofry to Fleury. The cardinal returned 
the letter of apology unopened, and expressed 
his surprise at the lenity of the laws of Swe- 
d' n Arckenholtz had hitherto lived in ob- 
scurity : this persecution naturally raised a 
lugh- opinion of his merits; for the next few 
years he travelled, and in 1746, Frederick, 
who, as king of Sweden, had sanctioned his 
punishment, appointed him, as elector of 
Hesse-Ca.ssel, to the post of librarian in 
Cassel, iu the place of Kiichelbecker. He 
held this situation for twenty years and re- 
turned in 1766 to Stockholm -^rith the ap- 
pointment of historiographer and a pension 
from the states of twelve hundred dollars on 
condition of writing the life of his patron 
King Frederick. This, however, be never 
carried into effect, his attention being ab- 
sorbed in the latter part of hi'-^ life hy the 
allairs of the invisible world, in the study of 
which he ennilated his countryman Sweden- 
borg. He died on the 1 tth of July 1777, in 
the eighty -second year of his age. 

The principal works of Arckenholtz are — 
1. The "Considerations on France and its 
Relations to Sweden," already mentioned. 
By the terms of his sentence it was to be 
rigidly suppressed, but a French translation 
of it was printed in Bijischlng's " Magazin 
fur die neue Historic und Geographic " (vol. 
■ffiiipw295.). The observations ar« written 
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with considerable liveliness } that portion of 
them which rdates to CardinsI Fleury, the 

writer professes to have taken from -what he 
heard in common conversation in France. 
S. ** M^moires ooncemant Christitte Seine 

dc SnMe," fonr large volumes qnartOb Am- 
sterdam, 1750, 1759, 1760. In the list of 
subscribers we find the names of Lord 

Granville, of Lord Chesterfield, and of 
Horace Walpole. Considered as a biography 
it is foil of findts ; as a eolleetion of matenals 

it is almost unrivalled for r npkteness. 
Every subsequent historian of Christina has 
made use of it as lus chief storehouse of 

facts. D'Alembert, Lacombe, and Cattean- 
Calleville have been very severe on the com- 
piler,while Schr«>ckh and Grauert haTCspoken 
of him with gratitude. It ajipears, however, 
even from the admissions of Grauert that the 
work is destitute of method, that several por- 
tions of it arc copied without acknowledge- 
ment from Chanut and Puffendort, that 
Arekenhidtz's quotations are fi-equently in- 
correct, and that he is often led into absurdi- 
ties by his wish to justify every action of 
Christina^s life. A portion of her writings 
given at the end of tho spcond volume wa.s 
translated into English under the title of " The 
Works of Christina, Queen of Sweden," Lon- 
don, 1753, 12mo. The whole memoirs were 
translated into German, mostly under the in- 
spection of the author, at Cassel. Areken* 
holtz, who found himself assailed by Vnltaire, 
D'Alembert, and the i>auish historiaji and 
dramatist Holberg as a heavy pedant who 
destroyed all the interest of his subject, 
replied in a " Rt'ponse a la Lettre de M. le 
Baron de Holberg," Cassel, 1758, 8to. i and 
a " r( **re a M. G[esner] h rocca^inn des 
Reflexions sur Christine par M. d' Alembert," 
Cassel, 1754, 8vo. According to Wannholts 
he had the advantage in the controversy. 
He thought it best, however, to entrust the 
mirterials he had collected for the history of 
Gustavus Adoli»hus to the editorship of Mau- 
villon, who compiled from them an "His- 
toire de Gustave Adolphe," which was printed 
at Amsterdam in one volume 4to , in 1764, 
and translated into German, in two volumes 
octavo, at Hreslau, 1775—1776. Arckenholts 
himself published at Stockholm in French a 
" Recueii dcs Seutimens et des Fropos de 
Gustave Adolphe," 1769, ISmo. The re« 
mainder of lus writings are a sketch in 
French of an historical eulogium of Frederick 
of Hesse-C'assel, attached to Rochemonfs 
funeral oration on that prince, Cassel, 1752 ; 
a short work on the same subject in German, 
also at Cassel, 1752 ; an " Attempt at a 
pragmatical History of ('onv<'nt!A!i<; and 
Treaties of a Free iState with ueighbuuring 
Powers," in German, Ca^cl, 1 7 53. 8vo. ; some 
"Letters to the Authors of the Journal En- 
cyclopcdiqne on the Lapps and Finns," iu 
French, Frankfort, 1756, 8to» **Elftractof 
a Letter fnm Uambong refpeettng a Note 
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inserted in the Journal Encycloprdiquo," in 
French, 1756, 8vo.; and "Some Account of 
the Pc-rson and Life of Von Rusdorf," an 
envoy from the Palatine to England in tlie 
Thirty Years' War, in German, Frankfort, 
1762, 8vo. CAdelanp, Supplement to Jocher, 
AVgem. Gelcfirtcn-Lexictm, \.\027.\ Biisching, 
Magazin fur die neue Historic, irui. 295., 
xiii. 219., XV. 151.; Grauert, Christina und ihr 
Hof. Vorrede, x. ; Wannholtz, Btbliotheca 
8iuo-€Mkiaty viii. 210. ; Arokenboltz, Aft-- 
moires cmcemant Christine.) T. W. 

ARCO, ALONZO DEL, called Sordillo 
de Pereda, hecause he was deaf and the scho- 
lar of Don Antonio de Pereda. He was bom 
at Madrid in 1625. The pictures bearing 
his name are very numerous and many of 
them ver^ bad, chiefly owing to the cupidity 
of his wife, who allowed A«5o to do very 
little to them, compelling him to entrust their 
execution almost entirely to scholars and assis- 
tants. Many of his works are weU coloured, 
but they are nearly all badly drawn ; he 
had, however, great facility of execution. He 
painted many portraits ; and was aho much 
employed as a decorative painter, upon occa- 
sions of triumphal entries, funerals, canonisa- 
tions, &c TheTe are many works by him 
in Madrid, at the Prado, at Alcala de He- 
nares, Par^a, Ballecas, A'vila, and at Toledo. 
He died at Bladrid in great poverty in 1700: 
his wife was supported by the generosity of 
the Marquis de Santiago } his two daughters 
took tiie veif . (Cean Bemodes, Dieetonario 
Bistoriro, frc.) R. N. ^V. 

ARCO, GIAMBATISTA GHERARDO 
ly, bom in 1739 at Areo, in the Italian 
Tyrol, of the family of the Counts of Arco, 
Studied first at Mantua, where his £Uher was 
residing, and afterwards at Parma, where lie 
became acquainted with Condillac, and lastly 
he went to finish his education at Verona, 
where be had fbr preceptors Torelli and 
Pompei. He applied himself chiefly to the 
Study of moral and political philosophy. 
Having married a lady of the noble house of 
Canossa of Verona, he fix( <l residence at 
Mantua, where he became a member of the 
new Academy of Sdenoes, Literature, and tlw 
Arts, which was founded in that city under 
the auspices of the Empress Maria Theresa. 
In 1771 iSbe aeademy proposed a 4)iiefltion 
concerning "the equilibrium which it is de- 
sirable to maintain between the population 
and indostry of the town and Ibe population 
and industry of its rural territory, in order 
to provide for their respective wants and their 
reoipvooal besteflt** I>*Areo wrote in reply 
a dissertation, entitled " Dell' Arnionia poli- 
tico <economica irk la Citta e il suo Terri- 
torio." Among other sug^esdons the antiiOF 
recommended the abolition of the fidei- 
commissa and of the law of primogeni- 
ture. This disserhition obtained the prize, 
and was greatly apy^rovrd. D'Arco received 
congratulatory letters from Ferdinand, duke of 
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Parma and Frederic IL of Finissia. ile after- 
wards wrote several other distettations on 

qnestions of political economy proposed by 
various academies, in which he advocated 
liberal principles, and especially the principle 
of free trade, which, he maintained, if adopted 
by all countries, would prove beneficial to ail 
of them. He extended the same principle to 
the com trade, admitting, however, the ex- 
pediency of temporary restrictions which 
may be required by peculiar circumstances. 
He strongly supported the right of transit 
or free passage of goods from one country 
to another through the territories of the in- 
tervening countries. The titles of D' Areo's 
dissertations are as follows: — l. " Del Di- 
ritto ai TransitL" 2. "Dell' Influenza del 
Conunercio sopra i Talenti e sii i Costumi." 
8. **Dell* Influenza dello Spirito di Com- 
mercio sull' Economia Interna dei Popoli e 
suUa Prosperiti degU Stati." 4. " Dell' An- 
nona." 5. " Dell' Influenza del Ghetto uello 
State." (Jhetto is the name used in Italy to 
designate the particular district of a city in 
which l3ie Jews were, and are still in some 
instaiices, obliged to reside togettier under 
particular and vexations restrictions. 

D'Arco wrote also the followtng treatises 
and memoirs: — 1. "Del Fondamento del 
Diritto di punire " (" On the Grounds of the 
Right of Punishing, assumed by Society "). 
2. "De* Fondaraenti e Liraiti della Patema 
Autoriti (" On the Foundations and the 
Limits of PMemal Authority"). 3. 
"Sordello," a memoir on the Mantuan trou- 

^ o 
Firmfan 

was the enlightened governor of Lombai-dy 
under the reigns of Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II. 5. «Elogio di Carlo Ottayto 
Conte di Colloredo." Count Colloredo was 
a great promoter of learning and the founder 
of the Academy <^ Mantna. 6. Etogio di 
Francesco ZannottL" Zannotti was a dis- 
tinguished philologist and natural philosopher 
of We eighteenth eoitary, and was secrebuy 
and afterwards president of the Institute of 
Sciences of Bologna. 7. " Delia Forza Co- 
mica" 0«On Comic Power"*). 8. "Delia 
Patria primitiva dell' Arti del Disegno," in 
which D'Aroo supports his opinion, paradox- 
ical altlioai|;h it may seem, that the fine arts 
originated m Italy, and from then i ] isnl 
into Greece, the reverse of which appears to 
be the historical ftct All D" Areola diaser> 
tations and memoirs were collected and pub- 
lished at Cremona in four vols. 4to. 
including a dinertalioii by Dr. Seottoni of 
Mantua on the question whether, in a coun- 
try with a fertile soil, manuiiMStures ought to 
be encouraged in preference to the prodoc- 
tions of agriculture. 

The Emperor Joseph II. appointed D'Aroo 
political intendant or governor of the dudky 
of Mantua. In this capacity be displayed 
firmness, integrity, and benevolence. He 



badour mentioned by Dante." 4. "Elogic 
di Carlo Conte di Tlrmtan.** Count Firmiar 
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eansed poor oipbaa cluldrea to be instructed 
Hi i^ciiltnTe; lie supported a iramber of 

destitute artisans daring the dearth of the 
wint4.'r of 1782, and he drained, at his own 
expence, the marshea near Ckiito, and thos 
restored salubrity to that district. Ill health 
induced him after some years to tender his 
fesignatioo, which being accepted, he with> 
drew to a country house at Goito, near Man- 
tua, -where he died in August, 1791. He 
bequeathed hie eoUeotimi of sculptures to the 
mtiseum of Mantua. (Tipaldo, liuyjrafut 
degli Italiani illustri dd Secoio X VI J J. ; i*ec- 
duo, Gloria dtff Eetmomia FubUiea in Italia.) 

A. V. 

■ ARCO, NIC"( UI.O* D', bom on the 3d of 
December, 1479, was the second son of Oderic, 
count of Arco in the T}to1, 'vhirh was at the 
time of Niccold's birth withiQ the dominions 
of the Venetian vepiibUe. He 8)>cnt his 
earliest years at the court of the Emperor 
Frederic Hi. as a page, and left it only to 
adopt the profession of arms, which, after one 
campaign in Gueldres under the Count of 
Furstcnberg, he embraced the opportunity of 
abandoning afforded by the death of his 
elder brother ; but in i-'-jr, he took amis to 
defend the Cardinal jkmaido Clesio, bishop 
of Trent, from an insurrection of the Tassals 
of the see. The r^"=t of h's life was spent at 
the emperors court, or m I ironial leisure in 
his fief of Arco, or in iiterarj leisure in dif- 
ferent Italian cities, Pavia and liologna among 
others, where he lived in friendship with 
some of the most distinguished writers of his 
time, Paolo Giovio, Annibal Caro, Andrea 
Alciati, Molza, Fracastoro, Flaminio, and 
Cardinal Adriano. In 1542 he was accused 
by his cousin, Count Giulio d'Arco, of some 
heavy crime, probably of disaffection to the 
Emperor Charles V., and was for a time dis- 
poMessed of his fie^ which he appears to 
hare finally recovered by the intercemion of 
Ferdinand, king of the Romans, afterwards 
emperor^ He died in 1546, a date the cor- 
ffectness of which was doubted by Maaiu- 
chelli, but has sinee he^ iUly estahfished hy 
Betti. 

The Count of Arco vnm maiter of many 

languages, Latin, Italian, French, German, 
Greek, and Spanisli, and is said to have been 
able to spedi the modem ones with the ease 
of a native. His compositions, with the ex- 
ception of a few short pieces in Italian, 
are all in Latin Terse. They were first pub- 
lished at Mantua in 1546, a few months 
before the author's death, by Giovanni Fruti- 
oeno, under the title of ** Mioolai Arehii 
Comitis Numeri." In an introductory letter 
which is addressed to Scipio, one of the six 
sons of the oounl, Fhiticeno apologises fbt 
publishing the poems without the consent of 
the author, by saying that he thought so 
highly of tiiem when on a visit to the count 
he hoard them read to console the author 
during a fit of the gout, that he could not 
VOL.111. 



bear to . think they should share the same 
firte as some of his other productions, which 

had been destroyed during the troubles 
caused by the accusation of Count Giulio. 
Some of the poems were repiinted by the 
brothers Volpi in their edition of the poems 
of Fracastoro, published at Padua in 8to^ 
in 1716; and nearly the whole of tiie e^on 
of 1546 was included, with but a few ex- 
ceptions, in an edition of the poems of Fra- 
castoro, Fnmaao, and Arco by the same 
editors, in two volumes 4to. at Padua, in 
1739. In 1762 Zaccaria Betti published the 
fullest edition of them that has yet appeared, 
under tlie title vf " Numerorum Libri IV.", 
the lirst three books of which correspond 
with those oftbe Volpieditkmosf 1739, which 
contain tlir ■> hooks only, and the fourth con- 
sists of some poems which had been inserted 
in the edition of 1546, but were omitted by 
the Volpis, and of others which had hitherto 
remained entirely in manuscript. Betti did 
not adroit into his edition some poems of 
that of 1546, which he considered too free 
for publication, and he left some others in 
manuscript for the same reasoaii^ 

The poems of Arco arc among the best 
that any modem writer has produced in an 
ancient language. This will readily be ad- 
mitted by those who have pentscd his " Nfcnia 
de Morte Matris," a poem which may well 
sustain a comparison with Cowper's lines on 
the receipt of his mother's picture. Between 
these two pieces there is a striking resem- 
blance. Arco, after mentioning that he Writes 
at the distance of nineteen years from his 
mother's death, and that at the time of the 
event he was only three years of age, 

" lUa tonipcstatc mes nutricis alebar 
Complexu in molll, tne tortla vidcrat eestas 
Vix bene firmantem gremini," 

alludes to the Ainera^ 

" Vidi ego cum tiliti pnoesderot ta&ta» ponqw," Ai. 

Cowper follows the same line of thought : 

I heard the bell toU'd on thv burial dqr; 

I saw die liMne tint borft thee Aum awagr,** ite. 

Arco relates the efforts of his nane to qniet 

his grief : 

" — T»cea». mpllitp pner. pwr optime, dixit, 
Mator oiiim spiral, mors llli sa-va pepercit ; 
Kus abiit, dixitquc mihi, Cito hcUi rcil!bo." 

This is surely a finer passage than that of 
Cowper : 

" Thy naMem, grievwl thnmMlvet at my concern,' 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. " 

But the English poet has, perhaps, the supc-. 
riority in the description of nutcwnal eares : 

" Thy nlKhtly visitt to taf ebamber made 
That thoa mfgbtit know id» nA mad. warmly laid^ 
Tl>y raornliiig MttBtln ere 1 left nv houe,'* &c. ; 

for which we have in Aroo 

" Kara mih! flngiebas lusua, ct grata canebaa 
Ad cuoas, blandun kivitalMU Toce toporem," as . 
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oonelading with a line -^hich shows that 
children's coral was known in the Tyrol in 
fhe flAeenfh eentnijr,— 

** KaoMliiivi* «•» VHMMa conlli eoUo.** 

Ck>wper was so fond of modern Latin 
poetry that it is not improbable he may have 
seen that of Arco. One piece by that poet 
was inserted in the collection of the " Selecta 
Poemata Italorum," published in London in 
1684, and afterwards re-published under the 
superintendence of Pope in 1740, hut it was 
not the " Neenia," which xs also omitted in the 
more ample selection given by Gniter. (Mas- 
zuchelii, Scrittori (C Italia ; Notes hy Rett I 
to Mazzuchelli's life, reprinted as a prefix 
to Archti Numeronam labri IV. ; Cowper's 
Workt, Southey's edition, z. W~68.) T. W. 

ARCON, JEAN CLAUDE E'LE'O- 
NORE LEMICHAU0 D% a celebrated 
French en<j;ineer, was born at Pontarlier in 
Franche-Comtc in 1733. His £ither, a skil- 
fltl lawyer and author qf flemul pamphlets 
relating to the legal privileges and cn-stoms 
of the province, destined him for the church ; 
but, pereeiving that the yoath had a decided 
inclination for n military life, hr cttc up the 
original intention and encouraged him to 
vp^j to tiie study ct workt relating to fbrd- 
cation and ibn art of war. At twenty-one 
years of age, D*Arcon was sent to the niili* 
tarjr school at M^siereB, where he was early 
noticed for the rapidity of his progress ; and 
alter having been one year in the institution, 
ho anknitted in the corps of military 
engineers. On the completion of the pre- 
scribed course of study, he was sent to Ger- 
many, where he served during the Seven 
Years' War, and where he had several oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing himself, partid&arly 
during the defence of Cassel in 1761 and 
1762, when that city was the head-qnnrters 
of the French army. In 1774 he was up- j 
pointed to make a military survey of the 
chains of the Vosfrpq and the Jura, which he 
executed u» the satisfaction of the govern- 
ment ; and he is said to have employed, in 
shading the plans of the ground, a method 
possesswg several advantages over that 
which had been before in use. 

In that age there existed a contrariety of 
0|ttnion respecting the most advantageous 
method of disposing troops in order of 
battle : the great destruction caused by the 
fire of artillery when directed against dense 
masses of men had gradually led to a dimi- 
nution of the number of ranks in the line } 
hot as late as the time of Folard, the batta- 
lions were still drawn up five deep, and that 
writer in his Commentaries " advocated a 
return to the aneioit practice, proposing to 
increase the depth of the files to eight men, 
and occasionally to triple that number. This 
idea was adopted hy M. De Menil Dnnmd, 
who, in his ♦♦Traite des Plcfi ns " (17" 
endeavoured to prove that columns so formed 
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would be Invincible, adding, that they would, 
infallibly break the line of an enemy less 
densely arrayed, and thus obtain a decisive 
victory. The systems of these officers were 
sanctioned by the authority of the llfargclttl 
de Broglie ; but they were strongly opposed 
by M. Guibert in his " Defense du Syst^me 
de Guerre Modeme," on the ground of the 
confusion which would arise among troops 
in column when under the £re of the enemy, 
and the impossibUity, in such a disposition, 
of adequately returning a fire of musketry. 
Though the arguments of AL Guibert in 
fkvoor of a slender array in the fbrmatioo, 
of the line of hattle, were supported by the 
practice of Frederick the Great, the question 
continued for several years to be agitated 
among military men, and D'Ar^on took a 
part in the controversy on the side of the 
disciples of Folaxd. £1 1774 and 1775, he 
p\iM; lifd two pamphlets entitled " Corre- 
spondauce sur I'Art Militaire 1" and, at Am- 
sterdam, hi 1779, his ** D^ftuse d\m Syst^e 
de Guerre Nationale," in which he replies to 
the observations of Guibert in the work 
above mentioned. It deserves to be remarked 
thnt, in th(v;c days, battles were more fre- 
quently than at present decided by charges . 
of infimtry, and tiial the attack in oalnnma 

gained for the French armies many victoricf , 
during the wars of the revolution. 

But the circumstance b^ which H. d* Argoa 
is chiefly distingtiished is his proposal in 
1782, for constructing a number of floating 
batteries for the attack of Gibraltar on the 
sea-side. The project having received the 
approbation of the King of Spain, D'Ar90ii 
was appointed, with the rank of general, to 
direct the operations in all that related to the 
formation and employment of the batteries ; 
and he arrived before the fortress irith the 
Dnr fie Crillon, when the latter assnmpti the 
command of the united French and Spanish 
land forces. 

The batteries were oomnionoed at Alge- 
siras about the 12th of May, 17 82, by striking 
the topmasts and cutting down the poops of 
ten ships of war, from 600 to 1400 tons 
burthen : the larboard side of each was 
entirdy covered witii green timber to a 
thickness of six or seven feet, the pieces 
being fastened with iron bolts, and the whole 
was covered with layers of junk and raw 
hides. Over the deck also was built a shell- 
proof blindage, or roof, of strong timbers, 
forming two inclined planes with a ridge along 
the middle ; and above the lower deck, the 
starboard side, or that which was to be turned 
from the fortress, was left open. Port-hole* 
were formed for suns, the number of which, 
in tiie diflinwnt oattenes, varied fhom niiM 
to twenty-one ; an I u large reserv oir was 
formed in eadi, from whence, by pumps, 
water coold be {brown over tiie roof and 
s'hIpc so a- to kof'p the timber constantly wet. 
It was imagined tiiat the thick masses odT 
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to tlie fire from the fortress would prcTcnt 
the vessels from, being sunk, and that the 
pumps would seenre them against being set 
on fire. The ten battering ships -were to 
have been moored within half gun-shot of 
die ynSh by iron ehiJnfl, and to have been 
supported by ten Spanish ships of the line, 
besides bomb-vessels and gun-boats. Large 
boats filled irith troops proleeted by mantelets 
were to be in readiness ; and the mantelets 
being provided with hinges were to be let 
down, when tiie boats approached the shore, 
in order to facilitate the landing of the men. 

The combined fleets of France and Spain, 
consitting of for^-seren sail of the line, be- 
sides firigalei, gun-boats, and the ten batter- 
ing AipB, came before the fortress on the 
12th of 8e^it«nbw ; and on the following 
morning the latter got under weigh in order 
to proceed to their stations, D'Aryon himself 
keeping a-head in a small boat and taking 
the soundings. Tlic garrison of the fortress, 
which during the siege was commanded hy 
Clenefal Elliot, in the mean time, lighted the 
fhmaces wliich Tiadheen prepared for hrating 
shot. The two greatest ships anchored abuut 
nine hundred yards from the ramparts ; but 
from insufficiency of sail or want of skill in 
the commanders, the eight others remained at 
a greater distance. As soon as the ships were 
moored, the firing commenced on both sides, 
the gju'rison discharging red-hot shot, car- 
fatmciB, and shells. For several hours, how- 
ever, very little effect seemed to be produced 
on the floating batteries, the heaviest shells 
often rebounding from the roofs ; and thirty - 
two-pounder shot made no visible impression 
on the hulls of the vessels ; but, in the after- 
noon, a red-hot ball lodged in the side of the 
Talla Piedra, and could not be extinguished. 
An order was then precipitately given to wet 
the powder in the magazine, and the guns, in 
consequence, ceasing their fire, the ship was 
no longer covered with smoke, so that it 
became completely exposed to the artillery 
of the garrison. D' Argon, ivho was in the 
ship, proposed to send out an anehor tot the 
purpose of warping hi r Tu Yi)rul the range of 
the English guns, but a sufficient number of 
men conld not be obtained to perfbnn the 
duty ; he then, :\h<>ut midnight, went to the 
admiral's ship to solicit assistance, but he 
conld obtain none ; and dnring the night, or 
in the following morning, all the ten shij)s 
either blew up or were burned to the water's 
edge. Li his ''HSmoires poor servir ^ 
rili^^t "re du Si^ge de Gibraltar," which he 
published at Cadis in the following year, 
General lyAr^on ascribes the dfaaster to the 
jealousy of the Spaniards; nnl ttte fact that 
the battering ships were not supported by 
the rest of tfie fleet affords some groond for 
the charge. There was, apparently, great 
jealousy between the French and Spanish 
offieer^ and eonsidorabla misipsnageinent in 
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tbe 'eondnet of flie atCaoIt, Imt lyAv^on was> 

certainly mistaken in his opinion tiiat the 
battering shins wero proof against the effects 
of red-hot balls. 

After residing for some time in Spain, 
D'Aryon return^ to France where, till the 
year 1798, he appears to hare lived hi retire- 
ment at his estate, and he employed his 
leisure in studies relating to the military pro- 
feemaiu In 1786 he published at Paris a 
pamphlet entitled " Considerations sur I'lnflu- 
ence du Genie de Vauban dans la Balance des 
Forces de TE'tat and in 1789, at SCrassbnrg, 
two small works, the first of which was design 
nated "Examen detaille de TUtilite des 
Places Fortes et Retranchemens," and the 
other " De la Force Militaire consideree dans 
ses Rapports conservateurs." In the years 
1789 and 1 7 m . the regulations respecting the 
corps royale du gi'nie being considered snch 
as tended to diminish the efficiency of that 
corps, memorials suggesting the adoption ci 
certain mcasnres for its Improvernpnt were 
addressed to the National Assembly by sever^ 
officers ; and General D'Ar^on published on 
the subject a pamphlet entitled " Reponse 
aux Me moires de M. de Montaieiiibert sur 
la Fortification pWTwndiculaire,** Paris, 1790. 
Aliout the same time also he proposed, in 
order to increase the strength of fortresses, 
the construction of lunettes (a spedes of 
redoubts) having in their interior casemated 
buildings, by the lire from which the Morks 
might be vigorously defended; and in 1792 
he published a pamphlet on the method of 
attacking the outworks of fortresses by a 
sudden assault 

Having joined the revolutionary party, 
D'Ar^on was appointed to make a military 
survey of Mount St Bernard; but his fidelity 
being suspected, the appointment was can- 
celled and he remained at St Germain; where 
for a time he lived In retirement In the 
year 1794 the invasion of Holland bebg pro- 
jected, D'Ar^on commanded in the Netner- 
lands a division of the French army, with 
which he took several places, and among 
others Breda after a siege of three days ; 
but it does not appear that he was afterwards 
employed in the field. In the same year he 
wrote a pamphlet on the attack and defence 
of fortresses ; and in 1795, his principal 
work, entitled " Considerations MUitaires et 
Politiques sur les Fortifications," which con- 
tains a recapitulation of all that he had pre- 
viously written on the sutgect, was published 
at the expense of tiie iWneh government 
lie was admitted a member of the Institute, 
and also of the Ctmservative S^ate^ in 1799. 
He died at Avteidt, Jnly 1. 180O, in tiie 
sixty -seventh year of his age. (Drinkwater, 
Account of the Siege of Gibraltar ; D'Ar9on, 
Mfmoires pour servir a THistaire du SUge diei 
Gibraltar; Biographic Univer-cUr.) J. N. 

ABCONA'TI, PADRE, bom at Samano 
ahoot 1610, was of the otder of Ftamdscan 
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friars. He was etCeemed a skilful musician, 
and wrote a large number of masses, motets, 
and otiier compositions for the service of the 

church, -vrhich arc chiefly to he found in the 
monastery of S. Fraiicei>co at Bologna. He 
saeoeeded Guido Montalbani as maestro di 
capella of that institution in 1653, and died 
in 1657. (Fetis, Biographic Universelle des 
Muaiciewt.) E. T. 

ARCOS, DON RODRI'GO PONZ DE 
LEON, DUKE OF, was born towards the 
end of the sixteenth century of an old and 
noMc Spanish family. He filk 1 ■^ovcral irn- 
portant offices, among others that ot captam- 
nnenl of Hbe kingdoiTi of Valencia, whence 
ne was removed by King Philip IV. to the 
post of viceroy and eaptain-goncnU of the king- 
dom of Naples in 1646, as successor to Don 
Juan Knri(i'!('z, admiral of Castile. Enriquez 
had resigned because he would not oppress 
the Neapolitans with fresh taxes and exac- 
tions, especially the new house-tax on Naples, 
whicli, being contrary to the old privileges 
and usages of that city, was resisted by the 
people. The Duke of Arcos, ia his govern- 
ment of Valencia, had acquired a character 
for stem determination. He arrived at 
Naples in February, 1646, and fotmd the 
cotmtry in a very excited state, owing to 
the heavy taxes and other burthens, rendered 
atiU more galling by the vexatious manner i 
in which they were levied, the old system of 
general misgovernment, the numerous ban- 
ditti who infested the provinces, and the in- 
ereasing poverty «f the popu1att<Hi. At the 
same time the court of Spain was urgent in 
its demands upon Naples, Sicily, and its other 
.poswsrioM in Italy, for remitttmoes of money 
and siipi I'es of men and provisions to enable 
Spain to carry on its wars against France, 
Portugal, and the revolted Oatalmnans. 

The Duke of Arcos, perceiving the diffi- 
calty of imposing new taxes, thought it best 
to enftvee &e payraent of the large anears 
of those already t xisting, and he appointed 
a Junta or commititiion to perambulate the 
provinees far fhat porpoee. The Jonta per- 
formed their duty rn a harsh manner. To 
the innumerable compiaiuti> which reached 
Naples the viceroy turned a deaf eiuv One 
of his officials, to whom it was represented 
that in many places it was impossible to 
eoDeet mmiey, that the poor country people 
had not even a bed to lie upon, is said to 
have replied that they had at least 
wives and daughters, by whose means 
they might raise the money," — ^an ex- 
pression which, whether true or not, went 
roond the ooontry, and added to the general 
exasperation. In the mean time Cardinal 
Mazarin, who governed France during the 
minority of Louis XIV., and who was watch- 
ing everj' opportunity for humbling the power 
of Spain, prepared an expedition against its 
Italian possessions. A French fleet sailed 
from Toulon in May, 1646, with troofw undar 
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the command of Prince Thomas of Satoy,- 
and attacked tlie Spanish garrisons on that 
strip of land called " Stato dei Presidj," on 
the coast of Tuscany, which was a dependency 
of the viceroyalty of Naples. The French 
took Talamone and Santo Stefano, at the 
foot of Mount Argentaro, and laid siege to 
Orbetello, the chief town of the district 
The Doke of Arcos sent reinforcements, 
partly by sea and partly by land through the 
Papal territory, and a Spanisli fleet having 
soon after appeared off the coast, the Freneh 
in July raised the siege of Orbetello, and re- 
turned to France. lu the following Septem- 
ber, however, the French fleet sailed agun 
out of Toulon, and easily took Pionihino, the 
chief town of a principidity belonging to the 
family of Ludovisi> under the protection of 
Spain. The French then laid siege to Porto 
Longone, a strong fortress in the island of 
Elba, which was part of the same principality, 
but was garrisoned by Spanish troops. A fter 
a brave resistance, Longone capitulated at 
the end of October, and the French, having 
thus obtained a settlement on the Italian 
coast, sent a squadron to cruise off the coast 
of Naples, and even into the Bay, to insult 
and threaten the capitaL They reckoned 
probably on some demonstration in their 
favour from the remains of the old Angevin 
party among the barons, in which they were 
disappointed, for the general feeling was not 
favourable to the French. The Duke of 
Arcos exerted himself in repairing and pro- 
visioning the ibrts on the eoaet, and eollect^ 
troops for the defence of the kingdom. The 
ships of war that were in the harbour were 
hastily manned, and sent cat to encounter 
the French, when the Spanish admiral-ship 
took fire and blew up with the loss of four 
hnndred men. The French aqnadron, after 
capturing some small craft, almost within 
cannon shot of the forts of Naples, sailed out 
of the Bay. The viceroy, being hard pressed 
for money to provide for the defence of tlie 
kingdom, assembled the " Piazze " or *^Seggi " 
ot i&e city of Naples, which were meetings of 
the representatives of the town, convoked in 
their various districts, five of the Piazze con- 
sisting of depntiefl of the nobility and one of 
the deputies of the people. These bodies, 
which had in some measure succeeded to the 
old parliaments, had the power of granting 
extraordinary supplies to the crown, which 
were called "donativi" or gifts. On this 
occasion the Piazze voted one million of 
ducats ; and to raise this sum it was resolved 
to lay a duty on the fruit and vegetables 
brought into the market, the prindpal food 
of the Neapolitans. The edict announcing 
the new duty was published in January, 1647. 
The experiment had been tried forty years 
before, under the viceregal administration of 
the Count of Benavente, when it occasioned 
a popular outbreak, and the duty had been 
soon after repealed. The people began to 
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try out aguiut the new tax, and m the 

stimmer drew near, their discontent was 
still more apparent. The duke again 
assembled the Piazze to deliberate about 
abolishing the obnoxious tluty, fttid providing 
for the exigences of the state. While they 
were deliberating the insurrection broke out 
The revolution of Naples of ItU? — 1648, 
which is commonly associated with the name 
of MawmieMo, consists of three distinct phases 
or periods. The first was a popular outbreak 
against the excise duties, which lasted a few 
days, during whteh Muaniello figured as 
the leader. Then came ;i liollow truce, fol- 
lowed by a second revolt against the vice- 
regal government, which lasted some months. 
The last period was that in which the Nea- 
politan insurgents renounced their allegiance 
to the Spanish king, proclaimed ft republic, 
and chose first Cennaro Annesc and after- 
wards the Duke of Guise for their leaders. 

One of tlie first iitstigators of the inmuree* 
tion was a certain Giulio Genoino, ^?ho was 
a&histed by two others, Domenico Terroue 
and Giuseppe Palombo. These three men 
employed a <'arnielite monk called Fr:1 
Saviuo to dilTuse their principles among the 
lowest class. Fra Savino met with a young 
fishernmn called Tommaso Aniello, or vul- 
garly Masaniello, a comely youth of great 
nataxal abilities, who was very popiUar among 
those of his own calling, and who bore a 
grudge to the excise-officers for having 
roughly used and imprisoned his wife because 
she had been detected in smuggling some 
flour into the town. The friar gave Aniello 
twenty carlins to distribute among his friends 
to provide themselves with canes for a cus- 
tomary mock fight which used to take place 
about the middle of July. Before the ap- 
pointed day an affray broke out in the gr^ 
market-place on the 7th of July between 
Some sellers of green figs and other fruit and 
the excise-officers. As the tumult rose high, 
the Elect of the people, Andrea Naaclerio, 
ran to the spot to restore order, but in vain ; 
and one of the countrymen in a rage upset a 
badcet of figs and began trampling on them, 
exclaiming that he would rather destroy his 
property than pay the abhorred duty. A 
pared m lads, M asanidlo's friends, erowded 
round to pi< uji the figs, and being driven 
ftwmyby the birri or policemen, they began 
to nae their canefl^ and to pick up stones, 
with which they assailed the birri, and the 
Elect of the people was glad to escape and 
ran to the viceroy's palace. The people in 
the market-place took the part of the lads, 
and cried oat that they would not pay the 
gabella or duty. At this moment Masaniello 
stood forth and cried out, " Away with the 
gabella I I will settle this business! Come 
aloog with me 1 " The mob then shouted, ** No 
more gabelln I 3Tasaniello for ever ! Long live 
the lung I" The police were driven away, 
the toll-house was destroyed, and the moh» fei- 
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lowing Bfasaniello, proceeded totheTiceroy't 

palace to demand the abolition of the duty. 
The Duke of Arcos seeing the vast multitude 
became alarmed, and after giving them sooM 
sort of half promise made his escape into the 
castle. Masaniello now became the ruler of 
Naples. He obliged the viceroy to come to 
terms, to abolisli many duties, and to ac- 
knowledge him as caj^ain of the people. 
[Masanikixo.] On tbe 16th of the same 
month Masaniello was murdered by some of 
his own party, directed by the traitor Grenoiao^ 
who wished to make his peace with the TMie- 
roy ; but it appears that the viceroy was not 
privy to the assassination. The leader being 
thus out of the way, the Duke of Arcos rode 
through the streets and was saluted with ac- 
clamations by the fickle people. The terms 
which he had made with lifanniello re- 
mained in force, all the duties on provisions 
were given up, aud the people continued 
under arms. But having once obtained re- 
dress of what appeared to be real grievances, 
the people went ou increasing in their de- 
mands. Bread now rose in price, and this 
gave rise to loud complaints. Tlie silk- 
weavers went in a body to the viceroy's 
palace, to demand that no silk should be 
woven outside of the town. A number of 
women threatened to set lire to the Monte di 
Pieta, because the govemom of that institn« 
tion had ceased to advance money on pledges 
during the anarchy. The studeutj* of the 
university demanded that the customary fees 
on obtaining degrees should be abolished. 
Even the beggars, who, by an old bequest of 
Queen Joanna, were in the habit of receiving 
certain sums of money and other assistance 
on certain days at the gate of the convent of 
S. Martino, now objected to the distance, and 
requested that the customary distributions 
should be transferred to a place within the 
town. As the monks would not comply, the 
beggars, armed with sticks, spits, and pikes, 
went to assault the convent, but finding the 
monks prepared for defence they scampered 
back down the hill to their own haunts. 
The viceroy endeavoured to humour the 
various deputations that waited upon him 
with continually increasing d em ands. He 
referred the pedtion of the rflk-weaven to 
the civil court , but the weavers objected to 
the president Fabrizio Cinnamo, because his 
house having been burned by tiie people 
during MasauieUo's insurrection, they con- 
sidered him as likely to be biassed against the 
popular cause. Genoino, whom the viceroy 
had appointed to a judicial office as a reward 
of his secret services, had also become the 
object of the popular hatred. Ou ^e 21st of 
August a body of insurgents went to the 
court of justice at La Vicaria with the inten- 
tion of seizing Cinnamo and C>eneaBO, but 
finding them gone, they ran to the viceregal 
palace to demand their persons. Being dis- 
ftppoqited tii^ h^as hostilities, and foimed 
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a line of posts to blockade the palace and the 
adjoining casUe^in which theviceroy was again 
obliged to seek di«lt«r. Mnrders were com- 
mitted in the streets, and houses were phm- 
dered and burned* The unfortunate Cinnaino 
IiaTtng ftllen into the hands of the insurgents 
•wixs put to a cruel death. The leaders of the 
people perceiving the necessity of some sort 
of discipline, offered the saprem« eomsnand 
to General Don Francesco Toraldo, prince 
of Massa, who was obliged to accept the 
perilous oflee, as his irife was detained as a 
hostage by the people. He appoint -1 Onr frio 
di Sio^ an old officer, for his lieutenant, and 
these two men endeaTOnred to manage mat- 
ters so as to hrinp; about a reconciliation 
between the contending parties. The castle 
of Sant^ Elmo heing in want of anmranition, 
they contrived to introduce secretly into it a 
sapply of gunpowder. They then intimated 
to tiie popular leaders how difficult it would 
be for them to take the castles, and afterwards 
to resist the whole power of Spain. The in- 
surgents had not yet renounced alle^ance to 
King Philip, but professed to have risen only 
against the viceroy. A popular parliament 
or assembly of delegates being convened in 
the church of St. Augustine, it was agreed to 
lay before the viceroy, through the mediation 
of Cardinal Filomarino, fifty-eight demands 
on the part of the people, which were con- 
ceded by the Dul^e of Arcos upon his oath, 
on the 7th of Septemher, in the church of 
Santa Barbara, before the Cardinal General 
Toraldo, the Elect Arpaja, and other olRcers 
of the people. The only demand which tlie 
viceroy refused -was to give up the CasUe of 
Sant' Elmo to the people. 

Peace heinj^ again restored, the TSMtoy 
mrdered all foreigners to leave the country, 
and shipped off for Sardinia Giulio Genoino 
and two of his nephews, who could not have 
remained in safety at Naples. This man, 
the chief promoter of the insurrection, was 
well received at Cagliari by the Spanish 
viceroy of Sardinia ; hut after a time, as he 
wished to procetid to Spain, he was scat to 
Mahon, where he died. 

The news of the second insurrection 
having reached Madrid, a fleet was hastily 
sent from the ports of Spain under Don 
Joan of Austria, the illegitimate son of 
Philip IV., who received full authority to 
settle the affairs of Naples, as generalissimo 
and plenipotentiaiy of the king. The fleet 
anchored in the Bay of Naples at the he* 
ginning of October, being saluted by all the 
forts, including that of tine Carmine, which 
remained in the hands of the people. Ge- 
neral Toraldo, having gone on hoard to com- 
pliment Don Juan in the name of the city, 
the generalissimo replied that he should not 
land nor hold any communication v. '.th the 
popular delegates, unless the people first laid 
down their arms. The Pimoe Massa 
eaterted. himself to persoade tfie people to 



consent to this condition, hut he coald only 
get their consent to restore the ordnance 
belonging to Ae Idng. To this bodi die 
viceroy and Don Juan refused to listen, and 
they prepared for coercive measures. The 
Duke of Areos contrived to entice a number 
of the popular leaders iuto the Castle Nuovo, 
under pretence of a conference, and then 
arrested them and gare them np to trial he> 
fore a Junta appoi:iteiI for the purpose, hy 
which they were coudenmed and immediately 
hanged, except Arpaja the Bieet of the 
people, "-tI'ici had been tuh^TifT:t.:'i:"l for Nau- 
derio, and who was transported to Oran on 
the Barhary coast. On the 4tli of October, 
three thousand Spanish pnidiers landed from 
the fieet, and the garrisons marching out of 
the Castles at the same time, they drove Ae 
insurgents before them and recovered pos- 
session of a great part of the town. But the 
people made a stnbhom lesktanee in the in> 
tricate narrow street-^ nnd massive buildings 
of the old city, whither the Spanish soldiers 
could not penetrate. The higher class of 
citizens were hy this time sick of the in- 
surrection, and the provincial nobility armed 
their tenants to scour die coimtry and pre- 
vent the Insurp nts receiving provisions. 
The people su&pectmg the Prince of Massa 
of betraying them, which his lieutenant cer- 
tainly had done, cut off his head, and sent 
bis heart to his wife. The last words of the 
unfortunate nobkman were, **I die for my 
king." Gennaro Annesc, a gunsmith, who 
had assumed the command of the Fort del 
Carmine, was sainted hy aoelamation cap- 
tain-general of the people. Soon after, the 
royal insignia were pulled down, and the re- 
public was proclaimed. On the 17th of 
October, a manifesto was issued in the name 
of the Neapolitan people, exposing the bad 
&ith of the Spaniards, their infraction of the 
conditions sworn to by the viceroy, and their 
cruelty, and inviting the pope, the emperor, 
and all kings and republics, to aid the 
Neapolitans. This manifesto i*^ ir'^orted in 
Liinigs collection. A certain Luigi del 
Ferro, who had been liberated from prison 
by the people, showed a let' i- from the Mar- 
quis of Fontenay, the Frcuth ambassador at 
Rome, which promised support of arms, men, 
and money. In the following November, the 
Duke of Guise repaired from Rome to Na- 
ples, and put himself at the head of the 
insurgents. [Annese, Genxaro.] 

Don Juan of Austria, seeing that the iu" 
surrection became more serious and had 
spread to the provinces, thought that the re- 
moval of the Duke of Arcos might be of 
some use. The duke, having assembled the 
council of state, professed himself willing to 
retire and leave Don Juan at the head of 
the government until further orders from 
Spain. This being approved of by the 
mtgority of dw ooaDcil, the dtdte left Naples 
on die 84M]i of Jaamiiy, 1648> after two 
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years of a most unfortunate administration. ' 
He naed to say that he had paid the puoaltj 
9i fhe &nlts of his predeoenors. He re- 
turned to Spain iti disgrace, and his name 
does not appear lu history afterwards. 

The insurrection lasted till the following 
April (1648), -when the Count d'Ofiate, who 
had been sent from Spain as viceroy, suc- 
ceeded in taking prisoner the Duke of Guise, 
and, being assisted by Annoso himself, sub- 
dued the insurgents and restored the kingly 
authority over Naples. (Parrino, Teatro 
Eroico e Politico dei Viceri di Napoli ; Gian- 
none, Storia Cimle del Regno di Napoli; 
Botta, Storia d' ItaUat Orloff, Mimoires 
^Mkviques sur le Bogaum dt Naples.) A.V. 

ARCQ. PHILIPPE AUGUSTE DE 
8AINTE-F0I, CHEVALIER D', was an 
iUegitanuite aon of the Count of Toalouse, 
who was an ill^tunate son of Louis XIV. 
He 8ui)iKjrted the character both of a man of 
■letters and of a man of pleasure, and died in 
1779, at Tulle, in exile, but none of his bio- 
graphers inform us on what account he was 
exiled. The Abbe Sabatier de Castres speaks 
of his writing* in the highest terms, and 
Grimm with the greatest contempt ; the 
judgment of the latter, who calls him a cold 
and clnmsy writer, appears to be that of 
posterity. Sabatier, however, gives him one 
■praise, which was at all events uncommon 
Ibr one of his contemporaries — diat of having 
not only r* specter! religion in his writings, 
but defended it with zeal against those who 
Attacked it The woriu of IVAreq are : — 
1. "Lettres d'Osman," 3 vols. 1753, 12mo., 
the supposed letters of a Turk in Paris, a 
poor umtatioD of Montesquieu's **Fernan 
I>etters." 2. "Le Roman du Jour," 2 vols. 
1754, 12mo. S.^'Le Palais du Silence, ' 
1754, 12ma 4. "Mes Lt^drs on Pens^es 
IMverses," 1755, 12mo., a collection of mgue 
philosophical remarks thrown into alpha- 
betical Older. 5. *«La Noblesse Militaire," 
1756, 12mo. This book, which is anony- 
mous, is a reply to one by the Abbe Coyer, 
entitled La Noblesse Conmief^aBte^'' in 
which the abbe cnrlr'avoured to show the 
advantages that would result if the French 
nobility engaged in commerce. 6. ^'HiS" 
toire Generale des Guerres," 2 voIk 4to., 
vol. i. 1756, vol. ii. 1758, the commencement 
of a great imdertaking, a general history of 
wars, for which the learning and the talents 
of the writer were altogether inadequate ; it 
was therefore relinquished, when carried no 
farther thrsn the history of Great Armenia, 
of Papiilagouiii^ &c. 7. " Histoire du Com- 
merce et de la Navigation des Anciens et 
des Modernes," 2 vols. IT^!^, I'inio. This 
work was also stopped short by the author's 
want of support or discovery of his own 
incompetence. The two volumes published 
contain his account of the commerce of the 
ancients only, in which, from wwt of ma- 
terials, he speaks less of oonuneroe ttaaa of 
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poUtlcs in general, and his observations are 
as usual vague and valueless. The whole of 
D'Arcq's works were published at Paris, 
though the " Palais du Silence " bears in its 
title-page the date of Amsterdam, and the 
" Roman du Jour ' tli u ot London. (Saba- 
tier de Castres, Lea Trois Siicles dc la Lit- 
erature Franfoise, edit, of 1774, i. 61. ; 
Grimm and Diderot, Corrcsjumdance Lit" 
tcraire, edit of 1829, i. 9. 4d&, iL 25. 93. ; 
D'Arcq, Mes Loisirs.) T. W. 

ARCTI'NUS (•ApicTU'os) of Miletus, ona 
of the earliest epic poets of Greece, and one 
of those who contributed to what is usuallv 
called the epic cycle. From the little whidn 
we know about him, it is probable that as a 
poet he was not inferior to Homer. Accord- 
mg to Artemon of Clazomens, a contem- 
porary of Pericles, Arctinus was a papil^ of 
Homer, and was, accordingly, one generation 
younger. Suidas states that his father's name 
was Teles, and that he was a descendant of 
Nantes. Hieronymns places him in the first 
Olympiad (about n. c. 776), and others in the 
fourth Olympiad (about b. c. 760), though 
smne authorities of little weight place him as 
late as the eighteenth Olympiad (b. c. 708), 
and others liave erroneoudy inferred, from a 
passage of Dionyrius of HalicamasBOs, that 
he lived before Homer. He is the earliest 
Greek poet whose name is a genuine proper 
name, and not a mere generic one, like thoae 
of all his real or fictitious prrrlcrcs8orS« 
Concerning his life nothing is known, but he 
is mentioned as the author of two or th»w 
epic poems, all of which belon ged to the epic 
cycle. They are now lost, with the excep- 
tion of short suimnaries of their eontents in 
the " Chrestomnthia " of Proclus, and a few 
fragments. These poems are — 1. "The JE' 
thiopis " (A!0toir(;), which, in the epic cycle, 
followed immediately after the " Iliad," of 
which it was a continuation. It consisted of 
five books $ it opened with the arrival of the 
Amazons, under their qnern, Penthesilea, to 
the assistance of the Trojaus, and carried the 
story down to the dispute about the armour 
of Achilles. The poem had its name from 
the circumstance that the second i ook con- 
tuncd an account of Memnon and li s Ethio* 
pian?, and of his defeat by Achilles. In the 
reinaming four books the ^Ethiopians pro- 
bably did not appear, so that the name of 
the whole poem was, strictly speaking, appli- 
cable to a part only. In some MSS. of the 
" Iliad," the last line is somewhat altered, and 
another is added to it, — 

mid these lines may have formed the be- 
ginning of the .^thiopis," and intimated 
to the reader where he had to look fat 
a continuation of the story. In the epio 
cycle the " .^thiopis " was followed by the 
** little Iliad" of Leaohef, 
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vad after it came the »econd epic of Arcti- 
not, called, t. « The Destraetion of Trov" 

^l\lov n*'/)(Ti?), which con,«;iste<l of two hooks, 
and begun with the deliberation as to what 
was to be done with fhe wooden horse. It 
ended with the departure of the Greeks from 
Troy, under the anger of Athena, for the 
outrage which Ajax had committed on Cas- 
sandra, who had taken refuge in the teniple 
of the goddess. A soholia-st on the " Iliad 
(xv» 515.) has preservi'd eight lines of this 
poem. Aristotle !md Pausanins - j i ;ik of the i 
"Little lUad " of Leschcs us luivitig also coO' 
tained an account of the destruction of Troy, 
but this dItTered widely from the work of 
Arctinus. Proclus, in his abstract of the 
"Little Iliad" of Lesches has passed over 
that part containing the destruction of Troy, 
probably because he did not wish to repeat 
the same story. Respecting a third epic 
poem, the " Titanomachia " (TiT«av/mxi«)f 
the ancients themselves were nncertain whe- 
ther to attribute it to Arctinus or Eumelus of 
Corinth (Athena>us, vii. 277., L 22,)} but it 
is more commonly ascribed to Bmneltu. 
[EuMKLUs.] The fragments of Arctinus are 
collected muanuer^ Vie Fragmentedcr Epuf- 
chen Poesie tier Griechen, 3. 16, &c 21, &c.; 
Nttchtrag^ 16.; and in Diibner, IJomeri Car- 
minum et CycU Epici IteUquUtt Paris* 1837. 
(C. W. Muller, De Cyclo Oraeortm Epico, 
1829; Welcker Ver Eplsrhe Cyclus, 211, 
^c.i K. O. MiiUert History of Uie Literature 
of Aneiettt Greece^ i. 65, &c.) L. S. 

ARCU'DI, A I.KSS A NDRO TOMM A'SO, 
the descendant of a family which had origir 
ually been settled in Corfli, wan bora in 1655 
at Galatina in the province of Lecce in the 
kingdom of Naples, la 1672 he entered the 
order of St Dominie, for which it Appean that 
his lively and fiery temperament but ill quali- 
fied him. " The quarrels in which he plunged," 
says Afflitto^ ''and his sharps satiricsl wn» 1 
tings, placed his superiors under the neces- 
sity of confining him in the little convent of 
Andrano, an obseore village, at which he died 
in 1718 at sixty-three years of age." Afflitto 
gives a list of his writings, the most iui- 
portant of which appear to be— 1. "Anatomia 
degl' Ipocriti " or " The Anatomy of Hy- 
pocrites," Venice, 1699, 4to., a tedious attack 
on the Tioe referred to, written in a very 
incorrect pt} le and stutfed with commonplace 
quotations, the title-page of which bears the 
pseudonyme of " Candido Malasorte Ussaro," 
but towards the end of the volume the name of 
the author is revealed by some complimentary 
sonnets ; 2. ** Galatina Letterata," Genoa, 
1709, 8vo., a very incorrect account of the 
literary men who had been bom at or con- j 
nected with Galatina, which was sswely cen- 
sured by different writers and nnsncceshfully | 
defended by its author, under the feigned name 
of Francesco Saverio Volante in " Le Due Ga- 
latine difese, il Libro e la Patria." 3. " II Ata- 
pasio Magno," Lcccc, 1714, 4to^ a life of St 
818 I 



Athanasiu8,towhom the author modestly com* 
pares himself as a great man labouring nndisr 

persecution. Arcudi left some writings in 
verse which show, according to Afflitto, that 
he wrote poetry still worse tlian prose. (Afr 
flitto, Scrittori tie! Jttt/rio di Napoli, i. 422 — 
426. ; Arcudi, AmUomia degC Ipocriti.) T. W. 

ARCU'DIUS or ARKOUDIOS 
('ApYouSioj), J'ETKU, w;i<i >>orn in d rfu 
probably about 157U, but waj> taken at the age 
of ten to Rome, and received his education 
I in the Greek college there. After having 
been ordained as priest and received the 
degree of doctor in philosoplty and theology , 
he was sent in 1591 by Pope Gregory XIV. 
to Poland, with the view, it is said, of 
effecting a reconciliation of the Russiaiw 
with the Roman church. The Russians 
alluded to were probably those of the Rus- 
sian provinces under the dominion of Po- 
land, not the Muscovites, to whom the term 
has of late years been generally applied. 
In the dedication of one of bis works to 
King Si^B^iamand 1X1, of Poland, Arcudius 
retnriM him thanks for having received him 
with kindness, and at;signed him funds for 
bis maintenance. "Supported," he adds, 
" by your regal atiAority, I have gone over 
Poland, Lithuania, Russia, and even Mus- 
covy, and spent twenty years in propaga- 
ting with great labour the ortihodox religion, 
partly in bringing back and partly in keep- 
ing the Russians to obedience to the holy- 
see.'' He proceeds to eulogise the deter- 
mination of Sigismund, in refusing, in oppo- 
sition to all his nobility^ to sanction con- 
cessions to the religion of tiie schismatie 
Cossacks-, perhaps the very act that more 
than any other has contributed, to efEect the 
ftll of Poland and the rise of the RnssiaB 
empire. The twenty years that Arcudius 
spent in the Slavonic kingdoms, from 1591 
to 1611, are some of the most interesting in 
till ir history, comprising the invasion of 
Russia by Poland iu behalf of the false 
Demetrius, and the cheek given to the 
Protestant relip-ion in Poland by the zeal of 
Sigismund. On his return to Italy, Arcudiua 
attached himself to Cardinal Scipio Borghese, 
the nephev- nf Pr pe Paul V., but eithrr dis- 
satisfied With his patron, as some assert, or 
with patroiM^ altogether, which is said bj 
others, he spent the latter yenrs of his life in 
learned ease, in the Greek college at Rome. 
About three years before his death, he waa 
thrown down while walking in the street by a 
horse laden with wine, and received so muchi 
injury, tliat he was afterwards unable to 
make use of his legs. After this he used to 
have himself carried every day to the library 
of the college, which he never left till after 
sunset. The date of his death is fixed by 
i^iceron to some period between 1633 and 
1637, probably not long before the latter. 

The works of Arcudius are in Greek and 
Latin. They are : -- 1. " Libri VIL de Con- 
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cordia Ecclesise Occidentalis ct OrientaHs in ' 
Septem Sacramentonim Administratione," 
the fii-st edition of whLclt was printed at 1 
Rome, at what date is not known, Imt othen 
appeared at Paris in 101'.), 1020, and 1072. 
That of 1626 is a large folio of more than 
six Irandred pages, closely printed in doable 
columns. This is the bc)ok -which is dedi- 
cated to King Sigiamund of Poland. The j 
tone adopted in it towardB the Protest- 
ant.s is extremely violent : their opinions j 
respecting the sacnonenta are stigmatised i 
in the de^eation as the oinnioiis hominis 
impudenfcr insanienti.s." The position as- ' 
samed by the author that the eastern and 
western churches eoincide in their view 
of the sacraJiients i.s supported hy an im- 
posing array of learning ; but the work is 
«ud to be defectiye hoth in style and ar- 
rangement as well as in moderation. 2. 

Utrum detur Purgatorium et an illud 
sit per Ignem,** Rome, 1622, 4ta, a die- 
cussion of the question -whether purgatory 
exists, and whether its purgations are 
effieeted by fire, which was also the suhjeet of 

his last composition ; 3. Tlepl rov Kadaprriptou 
Uufi/S Kara Bap\cMft^ Home, 1037, 4t0., 
Greek and Latin, under the editorship of 
Pantaleon ligaridios, a Chian or Sciote, who 
then taught the Greek language at the 
Greek ctmege of Rome. An cle^ on the 
author by the editor is the authority for tlie 
statement that Areudius died before 1637. i 
In addition to these original works, Area- j 
dins collected, translated, and edited under ' 
the title of "Opuscula Aurea Theologica . 
qnorondam elarissimorum Yirorum pos- 
terionim nrapcomm," liome, I0.'?o, 4to., j 
several short treatises by Veccus, l*alauia, lies- j 
sarion, Demetrius Cydonitts, and Phinudes ; 
and he also translated some of the Greek ! 
liturgical books. The most conspicuous of j 
these is the ** Jfaiologium," or Calendar of i 
Saint.'!, drawn up by order of the Emperor 
Basil, a translation of six months of which by 
Arcudius was published at Rome in folio in 
lO.'i'J, and reprinted in UgheUi's *' Italia 
Sa^ra" in 1664. This truuslutioa forms 
the basis, as for as it goes, of that given 
by Joseph Simon Assemanni in the "Me- 
nologium Gnccorum," published in three 
volumes folio at Urbino, in 1727, but it 
is stated in the pre&ce that the errors of 
Arcudius's translation or rather paraphrase 
vere so numerous and so glaring, that but 
for the anthoritf of UghcUC it would have 
been considered abeard to attrihnte the 
authorship of such a work to such a scholar. 
Several Catholic critics, among others Alia- 
tins and Renaudot, have censored the seal 
of Arcudius against the Greek and Protestant 
churches as carried to an absurd and per- 
nicious extent. (Leo Allatius, Apea Vrbana, 
Rome, 1633, p. 216., edition of Fabricius, 
Hamburg, 1711, p.d06. ; Fabricius, JJib- 
Ut^keea Grxteeh editim iiX HariM^ zi. 448. ; 
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Niceron, Mimoires dea Jlommes I/lustres, xi. 
.'>G — ()1. ; Menoloi/ium Gracorum^ Urbino, 
1727, preface someof the works of Arcudius.) 

T. W. 

ARCULF. [Adomnan.] 

ARCU'SSIADE CAPRE, CHARLES D', 
seigneur of Esparron, Palli^res, and Le 
Revest in Provence, was descended from 
Eliseo Ajrcussia, count of Capri in the 
kingdom of Kaples, who was general of the 
galleys to the Emperor Frederic Rirbarossa. 
One of the ancestors of Charles named 
Francesco espoused tiie party of Queen 
Joanna of Naples, and died in her cause in 
a naval battle in Provence, as a recompense 
fat which the qneen bestowed estates in that 
country on his unhoni child, wljo proved 
to be a son, and became the founder of the 
Frraeh hranch of the family. 

Charles appears to 1 nv !>et'n born about 
1548. He visited the principal courts of 
Italy and that of France ; bat alter his mar^ 
riap-i \v-x\\ Marguerite Forbine de Janson, 
which took place in 1573 according to Arte* 
ftnil, in 1572 according to Weiss, he retired 
to his estate at Esparron, where he divid, ! 
his time between study and falconry, to both 
of which he was much attached. In 1596 he 
was elected first consul of Aix and Procu- 
rator of the Country (Procurateur du pays), 
an office which placed htm at the head of the 
admlnistiation of the province, and it was at 
his house that the deputies of the states of 
Provence assembled in 1597, to draw np a 
protest against the intention of the Duke of 
Guise to transfer the assembly of the stat^ 
to Marseille. The business comieeted widi 
this alTair occasioned D'Arcussia to rcmnin 
some time at Aix, and he spent his leisure lu 
drawing u|) a treatise on falconry, which was 
first published in that city in 1598 in 8vo., 
and afterwards ran through numerous edi- 
tions. Weiss, in the " Biographic Universelle," 
after stating that Bouche, the historian of 
Provence, places the death of D'Arcussia in 
1579t which is evidently a mistake, adds his 
own conjecture that he died in 1617; but 
the prefatory epi.stle to D'Arcussia's ** Lettres 
de PhiloieiBx a Philofalco," published in 
1626 shows that he was then living ; and 
there is an advertisement to the reader by 
himself prefixed to the " Ih ours de 
Chasse," published in 1627. Prom the 
epistle before the letters, we learn that he 
had had twenty-two children, fifteen of 
whom were sons, and four of whom had died 
knights of 8t John of Jerusalem. 

D'Arcussia's work on falconry was at first 
a small book, but was gradually enlarged to 
a thick quarto ; which, as it is rare and ap- 
pears never to have been accurately examined 
hitherto, it may be well to describe with 
some nunnteness from a copy In tibe British 
Museum. In the title-page it is called "La 
Fauconnerie de Charles d'Arcussia de 
Capre, Seigneur d'Espunon, de Failures et 
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du Revest en Provenco, divistje en T)i\ 
Partiea," and stated to be published at Paris 
hy Jean Hoine in 1627. The ten parts are 
fnuiiierated on tht back of the title-page. 
According tc this list, the first is on the 
lEnowledge and nature of birds, &c. ; the 
second, of tlieir diseases with the remedies ; 
the Uiird, of the ways <tf using them ; the 
fimrth, of their anatomj ; the fifth, of hKwka 
and hawking. This fifth part extends to 

age 328., utd is followed by a poem on 
eonry, and a general indiiZt fWm wlueh it 
clearly appears that these five parts in some 
previous edition (probably, from the date 
of the de^cation, ra qne published in 1621) 
formed the vhole of the work, and that what 
follows was subsequently added and con- 
nected widi the earber poftkm by a new title* 
page, with the list at the back of it Ac- 
cimling to that list, the sixth part contains 

The King's Falconry as it was in 1615 
and the seventh, "The Conference of the 
Falconers." Both of these are, in fact, in- 
cluded in one tract, entitled **laL Faucon- 
ncrie du Roy avec la Cnnfi'rence des Fancon- 
niera," bearing date Paris, 1626, printed in 
a toUJly different type fnm the first five 
fOtBf and separately pa^ed. In the dedi- 
cation, which is dated by D' Arcussia from 
Esparron on the SSth of Mtcy, 1625, he men- 
tions that he wrote the treatise by the ex- 
press command of the king, Louis XIII. 
llie ** Conference of Falconers " consists of 
dzteen flin'-igues, on suhjects of sport, the 
general tone of which strougly retuindi> the 
reader of the " Complete Angler " of Izaak 
Walton, who mny have taken the hint of the 
formof his work IromD'Arcussia. The eighth 
part, according to the list, is a dialogue on the 
ebase, and the ninth, " The last Resolutions 
of tiie Falconers, with a R<::cital of the History 
of Qneen Joanna, falsely accused by the In- 
vaders of the Neapolitan Sn'r- Both of these 
are also in one tract, tlie '• Discours de 
Chasse," P;u"is, 1627, 8€»pariit«ly paged, 
which chiefly consists of twelve jidditional 
dialogues of falconers, in the manner of the 
former. The tenth and last part is the 
" Letters of Philolerax to Philofalco : " this, 
which in the running title is called the sixth 
instead of the tenth part, is printed in the 
same type as the first five, and paged in con- 
tinuation of them. It is prefaced by an 
epistle signed by " J. D. P. Docteur en The- 
olo«»ie," who, if the Gascons have the same 
propensity to commit bulls as the Irish, 
must cotainly have been a Gascon. He states 
that he procured the letters surreptitiously 
from their writer the Seigneur d'Ei>parron, 
and that as he knows that the author would 
not like them to appear under his name, he 
has entitled them the ** Letters of Philoierax." 
He takes the opportunity of giving at the 
same time a genealogical history of D' Arcus- 
si»*s fiunily, and some biographical par- 
tienlars relating to lyAreaaria lumseUl 



This seems to be the most complete shape 
in which the work has appeared. From 
the fburth edition, pnhttshed in 160S at 

Paris, also by Jean Houze, a copy of -which 
formerly belonging to Isaac Casaulxm is in 
the Britidi Hnsenm, it appears that it then 
I \tt ruled to four parts only ; and a treatise 
on hawking, " De I'Autourserie," by P. de 
Gommer, published also at Pboib hy House, 
in the same year, is appended, instead of the 
fifth. Weiss most therefore be wrong in 
stathig tiiat ]die edition of Aix in 1598, and 
thnt nf Paris in IfiOi, contain five books. 
He mentions one of Kouen in 1647 as being 
the most complete ; bat Bninet, who ss^s 
nothing of that edition, speaks of one of 
itouen, dated 1643 and 1644, as merely a 
eof^ of that of 16S7. Bmnet mentions also 
that an edition of Pari^^ in 1008 generally 
contains the Autourserie " of Gommer, 
which seems to sihow that Weiss is also 
incorrect in spcnkinpj of that edition as 
containing five books by D'Arcussia. 

The " Fauconnerie," like tiie "Complete 
Angler," is interesting even to those who feel 
nothing but indifference for its subject, from 
the livdinessirilh which it is written, and the 
numerous anecdotes with which it is inter- 
spersed. As a book of ornitholc^ it is by no 
means destilnte of merit, as the author was a 
good obscrrer, as well as learned in ^^hat had 
been written before him, learned in fact to a 
degree whidi is SMnetimes an inenmbranee, 
as he quotes, not only orators, poets, and 
philosophers, but rabbis and fathers of the 
church, both in and out of seaBon. An ana- 
I} ?:? of his work is given at some length by 
Lulkmant in his Bibliothdque Historiqao 
et Critique des Auteurs qui ont trait^ de la 
Chasse." (Lallemant, Bibliotheque, At., pre- 
fixed to Le Verrier de la Couterie, L E'cole 
de la Chasse, i. czriL — cxxv. ; article by 
Weiss in Biographie Univcr.svUe, edit, of 
1843, ii. 166 ; Brunet, Manud du Ltbraire, 
edit, of 1842,1 145. ; Papon, Hittoire Gin^- 
rale de Provence, iv. 412. ; Artefeuil, HiS" 
toire de la A'oblesse de Provence, i. 51.) T.W. 

ARCY, PATRICK D', bom in Galway, 
September 27, 1725, of a good family. His 
parents were of Jacobite and Roman Catholic 
principles, and sent him to Paris, in 1739, to' 
an uncle. He was placed, as it happened, in 
the house in which lived M. Clairaut, father 
of the celebrated mathematician of that name^ 
whose pupil he became, and the two boys 
were companions. The progress of young 
D'Arcy in mathematics, at the age of seven- 
teen, was extraordinary ; it is represented as 
little short of that of Clairaut [Clairaut], 
which is uni(jue. He left his studies for the 
army, and after serving two campaigns, waa 
ordered to join some troops destined for the 
assistance of Prince Charles Edward, ia 
1746. Count Fit^ames was their com- 
mander, and ZVArey was his aid-de-eampi. 
The whole force was captured at ae» 
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l>y Admiral KnowlcB, and D'Arcy, though 
amenable to English law, had the good for- 
tune to be tm^ u a Fraaeli offieer. In 

1747 • he wiis released, and in 1749 became 
a member of the academy of sciences, to 
-wMeh he had presented two able memoirs on 
rnechanlcs. In 1 750 he "wrote in favour of a 
principle which he called the consetvation of 
aeUotty against tiie principle of least action of 
Maupertuis. He then devoted himself for a 
time to electricity, and, in conjunction with 
BC> Roi, constructed an e1ecfTometef« To. 
1750 he began to write on artillery, and col- 
lected his r^ults in a work which he pub- 
lished in 1760. He made many experiments 
on the force of powder, rising the ballistic 
pendulum in which the gun and not the 
object fired at is the pendnlnm, as -well as 
the common one. He was dissatisfied with 
the common law of resistance, but his experi- 
ments did not ^Te him eonfidenee in any 
other, and, not leading to any result, they 
were lost. On examining Mutton's Dic- 
tionaiy, as the work otm anthority in mat- 
ters of gimnery, -^ve find it stated that D'Arc} 
experiments and results are improvements on 
those of Robbs, but in so vague a manner, 
that we are satisfied ITutton was copying 
Condorcet : we conclude that these experi- 
ments had not been examined in England. 

The breaking out of war called him again 
to his profession, and after being present, as 
colonel, at the battle of Roabach, in 1757, he 
was employed in the preparations which were 
then made fur an iuvusion of Britain. After 
tiie feaea, in 1765, he made many ezperi> 
ments on the duration of vision, and gave a 
memoir on the subject. He also gave several 
other memoln. He had by this time risen high 
in the army. In 1777 he married a niece 
who had been educated under his eye. He 
died October 18, 1779, of cholera. 

lie was once in London (no doubt, though 
Condorcet does not say it, as a prisoner on the 
occasion above-mentioned), and was well re- 
ceived, nnd treated as a man who did honour 
to his country, but his position prevented his 
being elected at the Royal Society, though 
the general feeling prot<*p*f'd hira against the 
law. The position of an Irish caliiuiic in 
that day, before the penal laws were repealed, 
seems to have been, if we may trust M. Con- 
dorcet, (from whose eloge the preceding is 
taken almost verbatim,) considered a perfect 
excuse to public opinion in England, for bear- 
ing arms against the English government 
Condorcet aidds, that D'Arcy was thoroughly 
British in all hk sentiments, and looked upon 
every success of the British arms with pride. 
But he refused the most tempting offers from 
a relatimi in Ireland, to induce him to settle 
under a goremment irhioh he considered as 
beaded a usurper, as veil as m^vst to 

* Probably soooer ; Marcli 2.^. 1746, a vestrl was 
ordered to carry back Couot FltsJamM aud other*, cm 
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: those of his way of thinking in religioiis 
I matters. (Condoroet's Elog«i it is stated in 
I the Biagt, Umo. that Condorcet was the ob- 
ject of most violent and unjust hatred on the 
part of D'Arcy ; this eloge is written with a 
degree of panegj ric, accompanied by close 
Stateni nt of the grounds of it, which, under 
such circumstances, is exceediogly remark* 
able, whether we regard it as the reality or 
the affectation of generosity.) A. De M. 

ARDABU'RIUS ('AfiSa^oi^pws). the name 
of two saoeessiye gaimls of the eastern «n* 
pire during the fifth century. They stood to 
each other in the relation of grand&ther and 
grandson, the one being the wth«r, tiie other 
the son of Aspar. [Aspak.] The elder 
Ardaburius, who is said to have been of 
Teutonie Urth, is liw the first time mat- 
tioned as commander of the imperial forces 
in the war with Persia, a.d.422. He entered 
the enemy's tinritory throngh Aimeiua, and 
while in the course of ravaging the neigh- 
bouring districts, encountered the Persian 
commander, Narseus. Narsens shut him- 
self up in Nisibis in Mesopotamia, and chal- 
lenging Ardaburius to name a day and place 
for a battle, the latter answered that the 
Roman commanders were not wont to fight 
wheuever their enemies requested them, but 
to trust in Providence for a &voarable jttno> 
ture. The Romans afterwards besieged the 
Persians in Nisibis, erecting wooden towers 
against the walls. The siege was raised by 
the approach of the Persian king at the head 
of a large body of liis owu subjects and of 
Saracen allies, and the imperial troops re> 
treated, burning tlu'ir wooden towers. So- 
crates and the other annalists relate many 
marvels in connection with this event, and 
among others that the troops of the Persian 
monai'ch, to the number of upwards of a hun- 
dred thousand, being seized with a panic, 
threw themselves into tlie Fnphrates. In 
A. B. 425 Ai'daburius was sent by Theodosius 
the Ybunger to Itsly, with his son Aspar, 
to assist in suppressing John, tTif usurper of 
the western empire. Ardaburius commanded 
the infantry, Aspar the cavalry. Procopius 
says that the Ardaburius who went on this 
expedition was the son of Aspar ; and the 
circumstance thi^ the nsme of the latter is 
that which is principally connected with the 
expedition, would seem to justify the state- 
ment; but Aspar, who was killed in the year 
471, was not likely to have a son command- 
ing an army in 425. The fleet which con- 
veyed Ardaburius was dispersed by a storm, 
and he was carried a prisoner to Ravenna; 
while Aspar, who had seized Aquileia, was 
waiting for his co-operation. Ardaburius, in 
his captivity, however, succeeded in gaining 
over a body of flie troops, and procured the 
gates of Ravenna to be opened to Aspar, who 
approached by paths supposed to be impass- 
aUe ^ooogh Ae morasses of the Po. 
It is probably Aidabarins tlie Younger 
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•who is slated by Evagrius (lib. i. c. 13.) to 
have, by direction of the Emperor Leo, at- 
tended the body of S. Simeon Stylites to 
Antioch. He was engaged in tlie conspiracies 
of his fother against that emperor, and was 
put to death irith him in 471. (Socrates, Higt 
EccJcs. p. 1S2— 183, Fniiikfurt, 15SS; Phl- 
lostorgius, apud Photium, lib. xii. tit. 11, 12.; 
Ptocopius, Sufc Vamimka, apud Grotius, 
Hist. OiftJiorutiL, Amsterdam, p. 10. 

21.; Theophanes, Chmiographia apud Corpus 
Script Hut Byz. 131—133, 179^182.; 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c 32, 33.) J. H. B. 

ARDELL, JAMES MAC. IHUac Ab- 
DSix, Jaiibb.1 

• ARDEMA'NIO, GIU'LIO CE'SARE, 
▼as maestro di capella and organist of the 
«lrai«1ie« of S. Ifana deUa Scala and Santa 

Fedelc nt Milan, as tvcII as court musician. 
He died there in the year 1650. Of his com- 
poBitions, there were printed at Milan in 16 1 6 
and 15*28, a collection of motets and other 
pieces for the service of the church. (Pici- 
nelli, Ateneo del Letierati Milanesi.) E. T. 

ARDEMANS, don TEODO'RO, 
a painter and arcliitect, bom at Madrid in 
1664. His father was a soldier in the noble 
body giKird, in wliicb Ardcmans served also 
for a sljort time, but his love for the arts led j 
him to place himself with Claudio Coello to 
learn painting-. He comtTicnc(.'d at the same 
time to study mathematics aud architecture. 
In 1688 or 1G89, when only in his twciify- 
fifth year, ho contended at Granada asainst 
llocanegra, then painter to the king of Spain, 
for the place of chief nuvster (maestro mayor) 
to the cathedral of Granada. They -srere 
ordered to paint each other's portraits, uud j 
Aidemana, who was the fixst to hegin, in less ^ 
than one hour painted a very ma.<;terly like- 
ness of Bocanegra, which so discouraged tlie , 
latter that he deferred his trial to anotlier I 
day, but not appearing upon th*^ ' ly fixed, 
Ardemans obtained the appoiutiiieui. ihis 
defeat is nid to have cauaed the death of 
Bocanegra. 

Ardemans remained a few years in Gra- 
nada practising both painting and civil and 
hydraulic architecture. In 1694 he was ap- 
pointed maestro mayor of the cathedral of 
Toledo; and in 17(i() he received a similar 
appointment at Madrid; and again, in 1702, 
from Philip V., over the alcazar of Madrid 
and other palaces in the neighbourhood, with 
the salary of four htmdred ducats per annimi. 
In 1704, after the deaUi of Ruiz, the king 
appointed Ardemans his cabinet painter. He 
died at Madrid in 1726. 

His pictures are scarce, says Bennudez, 
because he applied himself chiefly to archi- 
tectore; but tlus writer praises a fresco by 
Ardemans, both for its arehitectare and other 
parts, which he painted on the celling of the 
sacristy of the chapel of the third order of 
Franmwtwns at Mmd. 
■ Ardemana designed the deoocatioDS at the 
S16 



celebration of the funerals of the Dauphin of 
France in 1711, and <tf the Queen Maria 
Louisa of SftTOy in 1715, at the convent of 
the Incarnation at Madrid. He designed also 
in 1719 the principal part of the palace and 
gardens, the collegiate elmrch, and the i^reat 
altar of San Ildefonso ; and in 1722 the 
church of San Mi Mffff at Madrid. 

Ardemans is known also as an arehitee- 
tural and scientific writer. In 1719 he pub- 
lished at Madrid a work entitled **I>eclaracion 
7 Extension sobre las Ordenanzaa de Madrid, 
(jue escribio Juan de Torija y de las che se 
practicaban en Toledo y Sevilla, con algunas 
Advertencias i los Alarifts;" and in 1724 a 
book entitled "Pluenciasde laTierra y Curso 
subterraneo de las Aguas." In 1723 he wrote 
an eulogium upon Aistonio Palomino, which 
was inserted at the beginnin rj of the second 
volume of Palomino's work on the arts. 
(Cean Bermndea, IHeeumario Bkiorieo, ^-c.) 

R N 

ARDEN, EDWARD, descended from a 
very ancient and honourable ftmily seated 

at Parkhall in Warwickshire, was born in 
1531. lie succeeded his grandfather Thomaa 
Arden in the family estate in 1563. Thomaa 
Arden, his grand&ther, was squire for the 
body to Henry VII. ; and he was the son of 
Walter Arden, who married Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of John Hampden, of Buckinghamshire. 
Tlie younger brother of Walter Arden was 
tlie great-grandfather of Mary Arden, tho 
mother of AVilliam Shakspcre ; and thus there 
was a family conuectiou between the great 
poet of the days of Elizabeth and the staunch 
opposer of the claims of Charles I. to tax the 
people without consent of parliament. Edward 
Arden married Mary, the daughter of Sir 
George Throckmorton. At the Reformation 
lie held to the old forms of religion, but this 
did not prevent him filling the office of 
sh»>ri'T -f Warwickshire in the year 1568. 
The Lai 1 of Leicester was Ardeu's neighbour. 
He was an enemy of the Throckmortons (Sir 
John and Sir Nicholas), and Arden, who 
appears to have been a man of high spirit, 
not only partook of the general dislike of hia 
wife's family to that nobleman, but openly 
quarrelled with Leicester, called him an up- 
start, and, as it would appear, publicly re- 
flected upon his connection with the Countess 
of Essex. One of Edward Arden's daughters 
was married to John Somerville, a young 
gentleman of family and fortune in Warwick- 
shire, a* Roman Catholic, of violent temper. 
In Whitsuntide, 1;jS;J. Somerville and his wife 
were at Mr. Arden's, aud Hugh Hall, Arden's 
priest, appears to have persuaded Somerville 
to attempt the death of Queen Elizabeth, as 
an incorrigible heretic, as one who was dailj 
growing worse, and whom it would he a ser- 
vice to the cause of true religion to destroj-. 
Somerville appears to have brooded upon 
this after his retom honie till he became ao 
mdandtoly tfiat hia wifb wrote to Hall to 
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c6me ahd coii verse ^Ith him. Hall did not 
come, but be wrote tu Somerville a long letter 
to incite him to prosecute his plan for the 
destruction of Elizalx-th ; and this letter \ 
seems to have produced the effect intended, | 
for Somerville immediately set out for Lon- 
don; but when he got to AVarwiek he attacked ' 
some Protestants with his sword, aud was , 
seiied. Somerville's wife, after his depar- 
ture, had found Hall's letter, and took it to 
her father Arden, who threw it into the fire. 
On the 30th of October, IBSS, Somerville 
w;is committed to the Tower on a charge of 
high treason, and having on his apprehension 
■aid aometldng of his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, orders were sent into War- 
wickshire for their apprehension. On the 
4th of November, Hall was committed to the 
Tower, and on the 7th Arden. On the 16th 
Mary, Arden's wife, Margaret, Somerrille's 
wife, and Elizabeth, Somerville's sister, \vere 
conimitted. On the 23d Arden was tor- 
tured in the Tower, and on the following 
day Huph ITall alsa On the 16th of De- 
cember Edward Arden, Mary hia wife, John 
Somerville, and Hugh Hall, -were tried for 
high treason in Guildhall ; they were all fonnd 
guUty on the confession extorted from Hall, 
«nd were all sentenced to de«fh» On the 
19th December Arden and Somerville -vrere 
removed from the Tower to Newgate. Here 
Somerville waa strangled, by his own 
hands, as it was given out, but by others who 
were afraid of what he might say, as was 
suspected. On the SOth DecemMr, 1583, 
Arden was executed in Smithfield. ITe as- 
serted that Somerville was murdered, that he 
himadf was innocent, and that he was to 
be executed, not for conspiring ajrainst the 
queen, but for his iirmness in maintaining | 
and asserting his religion as a Roman Catlio- I 
Uc lie excited general commiseration. His 
head was set on London llridge, his quarters i 
on tike city gates. Somerville's head was | 
also set on l.ondon Bridge, but his body 
was interred in Moorfields. Mrs. Ardeu . 
was pardoned, but the queen gave away 
her husband's estate to ICdward Darcy. Hall, 
the priest, was ulso pardoned, aud it was 
8£ud that Leicester tried to induce Clianoellor 
Hatton to banish hini, but without success. 

Holliushed, Stow, aud others speak of 
Arden as a traitor justly convicted, but Cam- 
den says, " The woful end of this gentleman, 
who was drawn in by the cunnmg of tlie 
priest, and cast by his evidence, was generally 
miputed to Leicester's malice. Certain it is 
that he had incurred Leicester's heavy dis- 
pleasure, and not without cause, for he had 
rashly opposed him in all he could, reproached 
him as an adulterer, and defkmedUm as a new 
upstart." The account which Dugdale givi - 
of him is as follows: — "^Vliich Edward, 
tiiough a gentleman not inferior to the rest of 
his ancestors in these virtues wherew ith they 
were adorned, had the hard hap to come to 
317 



an untimely death in 27 Eliz., tlie charge 
laid agiunst him being no less than high 
treason against the queen, as privy to some 
foul iTitentioiis that Master Somerville, his 
son-in-law (a Roman Catholic), had towards 
her peiBOOS For which he was prosecuted 
with so great rigonr and violence, by the 
Karl of Leicester's means, whom he had irri- 
tated in some particulars (as I have crediUy 
heard), partly in disdaining to wear his 
livery, which many in this country, of his 
rank, thought, in these days, no small honour 
to them ; but chiefly for gaUing him by cer- 
tain harsh expressions, touching his private 
accesses to the Countess of Essex before she 
was his wife ; that through the testimony of 
one Hall, a priest, he was found guilty of the 
fact, and lost his life in Smithfield." (Camden, 
History of MUxabetht Queen of England} 
Binffraphia BriUtmimf I>ugdale, Antiqui' 
fie- . / ^^'urwichithirc.) 

KonERT AaDEN, the son of Edward, was 
a lawyer, and is Said to have snooeeded in re- 
covering from Darcy by lawsuits the greater 
part of his father's estates. C. K. 

ARDEN, JOHN. CAnnERir. Josn.1 
ARDEN, RICHARD PEPPER, LORD 
ALVANLEY, was the second son of John 
Arden, Esquire, a gentleman of good femily 
and estate in Cheshire, He was born in the 
year 1745 at the parish of Bredbury in 
Stockport. He recerred his early education 
at the grammar school in Manchester, and in 
1763 was admitted a gentleman-commoner of 
Trinity College^ Camhridge. Although he 
did not attain the highest academical honours, 
he maintained a respectable character at the 
university, lumng heen serenth wrangler, 
and subsequently a fellow of liis college. 
He was admitted a member of the >Society 
of the Middle Temple in the year 1763, 
and was called to the bar in 17G9. After 
having spent two years as a pupil to an 
equity draftsman, he commenced practice 
in the Court of Chancer}' and joined the 
northern circuit Soon after he was called to 
the bar, his &mily connectiona procured for 
him the boTiornry appointment of recorder of 
Maccle?>iu Ul. iiis forensic business was never 
large ; and he was certainly not sufficiently 
distinguished by his professional reputation 
or by bis practice in the couiis to be noticed 
as a probable candidate for the high judicial 
o£5ces which it was subsequently his fortune 
to fill. At the commencement of his pro- 
fessional life, however, he became the asso- 
ciate and friend of Mr. Pitt; and bis intimacy 
wiA that statesman in the first instance, and, 
at a later period, the services which he 
rendered to his pp^ty in parliament, were un- 
doubtedly the dBcient causes of his success. 
Ta 1770 he was appointed a judge on the 
South Wales circuit in coiy unction with Mr. 
Justice Barrington; and in 1780. he became 
king's counsel and a bencher of the Middle 
Temple. When Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, 
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with other members of the Whig party, 
seceded iVom the administration in 1 782, upon 
the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
Mr. Arden was appointed solicitor-genera), 
and in the Iatt«r part of the same year he 
first came into {larliament, as member for 
Kewtovn in the Isle of Wight. In April, 
1783, when fhe coalitioii hetween Lord North 
and Mr. Fox was formed, he resigned his 
office of solicitor-general, and became one 
of the most constant and streniions supporters 
of Mr. Pitt in his opposition to that ministry. 
Upon the rgection of Mr. Fox's India Bill, 
tile ooolition mmistry was hroken up, and 
Mr. Pitt being again placed at the head of 
the government, Mr. Arden was re-appointed 
Bolicitor»genem]. This occurred in December, 
1783; and in March of the following year 
he became attorney-general, and chief jnstice 
of Chester upon the remorai of Bfr. Kenyon 
to tlie Rolls. At the new parliament which 
was called in May, 1784, he rat for the 
horongh of Aldborough in Yorkshire^ He 
retained the office of attorney -general for 
four years, and when Lord Kenyon was ap- 
pointed lord chief justice of the Cog's Bendi, 
in the summer of 1788, Mr. Arden, by reason 
of the customary privilege of an attorney- 
general, was entitlel to ue vacant oAoe of 
master of the rolls. His pretensions to this 
'promotion were, however, vehemently op- 
posed hy Itord Thurlow, who, though he was 
at an earlier period the friend and patron of 
Mr. Arden, and was personally indebted to 
him for zealous aid in defending in parlia- 
ment the gift of a tellership of the excheqner 
to Lord Thurlow by the king, was now at 
variance with the premier, and disposed to 
thwart every measure as vrrll ns every ap- 

e ointment which originated with Mr. Pitt, 
^withstanding' tliis oppoaition Mr. Arden 
received the appointment of m-.-Mw of the 
rolls, though it became necessarj- to appeal 
to the king upon tlie subject, whose decision 
compelled Lord Thurlow to submit The 
lord chancellor, however, never overcame 
the ill-humour occanoned by this transaction, 
and during the few years that lie retained 
the great seal, treated the master of the rolls 
with narked dislike, and on several public 
occasions spoke of him with his characteristic 
rudeness. On receiving this promotion Mr. 
Arden was knighted, and was again returned 
to parliament for Aldborough. In the new 
House of Commons, which assembled in No- 
vember, 1790^ he «at as one of fhe members 
for Hasting*!, 

Shortly after the close of Easter term, 1801, 
Lord Eldon having relinquished the office of 
lord chief jnstice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Sir lllchard Pepper Arden was ap- 
pointed to succeed him, and was created a 
peer by the title of Baron Alvanley of Ai- 
vanley in the county palatine of Chester. 
He presided in the 0)urt of Common Pleas 
less than three years. He was snddoihr 
818 



seised with an inflammation of the bowels, 
and died on the 19th of March, 1804, after 
an illness of a few days. 

Lord Alvanley married in 1784 a daughter 
of Richard Wilbraham Bootle, Esq., and sister 
of Lord Skelmersdale. By this lady he had 
two sons and three danghters, who all snr- 
vived hhn. 

Lord Alvanley was popular and amiable 
in his manners, and much beloved in socie^. 
Asa member of parliament be was assidnooNj 
devoted to his early friend, Mr. Pitt, and to 
his party; he was a frequent speaker, and 
appears to have always enjoyed vw attentioQ 
of the house ; but his reported .speeches, 
though discreet and sensible, and occasionally 
humorous, display no eloquence nor any re- 
markable talent. As attomoy-general he 
conducted the duties of his office with pro> 
priety and moderation ; and although he was 
a warm partisan, and held the oiHce during a 
period <tf much party excitement, he is entitled 
to the ^muae <rf having in no inslanee used 
his official authority for party purposes . tlie 
only informations filed by him being those 
whieh prosoentcd Lord George Goraon, in 
1787, for libels upon thn administration of the 
law and upon the queen of France. Hit 
judidal deeisiomi, both in the Rdls Court 
and in the Court nf Common Pleas, are re- 
spected by the prolession at the present day ; 
but with hia eootemponuries, his frequent 
jocoscness on the bench, and his habitual dis- 
regard of judicial dignity in his personal 
demeanonr, materially injured his reputation 
as a judge. < / ,7 ?r 1/" ; 7 f r 'le, xix. 20.; Dods- 
ley, Annual Uegister, 18U4.) D. J. 

ARDENE, ESPRIT-JEAN DE ROME 
D', a French poet and miscellaneous writer, 
was bom at Marseille on the 3d of March, 1 684. 
He studied ai Naaey, and afterwards lived 
with his parents in a retired spot near I-yon, 
where he is said to have so far affected a 
pastoral nmplieity as to engrave his earliest 
literary attempts on the bark of trees. Soon 
aHer the year 1711, when he wai. married, 
he visited Paris, and attached himself to the 
brilliant literary circle of Racine, Fontenelle, 
Dauchet, Dubos, &c. He died on the 27 th 
of Ifareh, 1748. He is described as having 
heen reserved nrd diffident to strangers, but 
full of lively wit in company where he was 
at ease. His works are — ** Le Nouvelliste," 
a comedy in three acts, in verse. " Recucil 
de Fables Nouvelles," in verse, 12mo. 1747. 
His "(Euvres Posthumes,** consisting of 
fables, odes, and miscellaneous essays, were 
published at Marseille in 1767, 4 vols. l2mo. 
{Nouveau Dictumnaire Hittorique, voce 
" Rome" ; Querard, La Frtmct Littirairet 
Biog. UniverseUe.') J. H. B. 

ARDENE, JEAN PAUL DE ROME 
D\ was bom at Marseille in 1689. He was 
distinguished in early life for his poetical 
powers, and obtained several prizes for his 
poetry fnmi the academy of the prorinoe in 
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he lived. -^nn educated for the 
church, and became a preacher of the Oratory, 
and waslkppoiDted saperior of the odkge of 
his congTpfration. His health, however, was 
delicate, aud feulin^ unable to discharge his 
pi^io datiMt, 1m retired to his ch&teaa d' Ar- 
dene, near Sisteron, where he spent a quiet 
life, dividing his attention between the study 
of plants, and a benevolent devotion to the 
interests of the poor around him. He had a 
garde u where he cultivated with mnch care 
a la^ge collection of curious and interesting 
plants. He died on the 6th of December, 
1769. He published several works on plants 
which display more devotion to their culture 
and uses than to their botanical characters. 
His first work, published at Pttris in 1746, 
was on the genus Ranunculus, and entitled 
** Traite des Renoncuies avec des Observa- 
tions Physiques et des Remarqves pour 
r Agriculture et le Jardinage," 8vo, In this 
work there is little with regard to the 
hotanical ehaxvcters of the plants spoken 
but there is much valuable information on 
their culture. lo 1761 he pablished at 
Avignon, a work of sin^lar character to the 
last, on the hyacinth and plants related to 
them, entitled " Tndte sur la Couxoissance 
et la CnltuTe dea JachiteB,'* ISmo. He also 
trrafrd tht' tulips and carnations in the same 
manner, in the following works ; " Traite des 
Tulipes," Avignon, 1760, 18ma, "T^rahgdes 
CBillets," Avignon, 1767, 12mo. In 1759, 
he paUisbed a work in two volumes duo- 
deeuBO for the nse of elergymen and medical 
men, -with the t!tlf\ "T.Httrps interessantes 
poor les Medecins de Profession, utiles aux 
Eod^riastiqaes,** Avigaon* His last work 
has the title " Annee Champetre," and was 
published at Paris in three volumes, 12ma, 
m 1769. This work is regarded as one of 
the best of the kind that has been published. 
It is principally devoted to horticultural sub- 
jeots. The management of the kitchen gar- 
den, the planting, pruning, and manuring of 
fruit trees, the production of varieties of fruit 
hf artificial fecundatioD, the introductkm of 
new plants for ornament or use into the gar- 
den, and the use and relative value of various 
kinds of manures, are some of the principal 
topics discussed. The subject of this notice 
was the brother of Esprit Jean llonie d'Ar- 
dene, and published an edition of his works 
af^erhis death. (Haller, BibUothecaSotanica ; 
JJioqraphie UnivcrscUe.) E. L. 

ARDENNK. RE'MACLE D', or RE- 
MA'CLUS ARDUENNA, who also adopted 
the Latin surname Florenas, from Florennes, 
a small town in the principality of Liege, 
where he was bom about the year 1480. He 
went early to Paris ; and in the year 1512 pro- 
ceeded, to London, where he is supposed to have 
employed himself in teaching. The assertion 
that he tanght in St. Paul's school, ftonded in 
that year by Dean Colet, does not appear to be 
snpported by any evidence. He returned to 



Paris at the end of 1512, or beginning of the 
following year, and having become known to 
' Margaret, duchess of Bmngundy, governor of. 
the Low Countries, was, about the year 1517, 
sent for by her to Mechlin and made secre- 
tary to her privy council. He filled this post 
until his death, which took place on the 13th 
of May, 1524. He is interred iu a chapel of 
the parish of St. Pierre at Mechlin. Brunet 
calls him secretary to Charles V. He wrote; 
— 1. Epigpunmaton Libri Tres," Paris, 
1507, 4to. This edition has been assigned to 
the Cologne press, but the nugority of opin- 
ions appears to be in &vour of Paris, 2. 
" Remacli Arduenne Florenatis Palamedes,** . 
printed by Gilles de Qounnont, Paris, 1512, ' 
4to. The dedication is addressed to Petms 
Gryphus, and dated from London, January, 
1512. Brunet mentions an edition under the 
title Palamedes P^ctaComedia " as printed 
by Pinson, at London, in fol., in 1512, but it 
does not appear in any list of Pinson's pro- 
dnotions: I^dlieta is apparently a misprint fbr 
Palliata; and it is most probable that Pinson's- 
is the first edition of the work. The " Pala- - 
medes " is a dramatic composiiion in five acts, - 
preceded by an argument and a prologue. This 
is followed by a second part, comprising the 
mysteries of the life of our I^Tioar, inverse, 
and an elegy on the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin Mary} the whole concluding with a 
panegyrie on tihe Dnehess of Burgundy. S. 
" Remacli Arduenne Florenatis Amorum- 
Libri," printed by Jean Petit and J. B. As* 
censius, Paris, 1513, 4to. This and the 
epigrams were likewise printed by Gilles de 
Gourmont in 4to. without date. Remade is 
classed among the best poets of his time and 
country, -with the qualification, however, that 
the best did not surpass mediocrity. (Paquot, 
Mimoires pour servir d VHigtoire lAttimhre 
des Pays Ba.s, ii. 45'i 161.; Peerlkamp, 
Vita Jielyarum qui Latiaa Carmina compo- 
suerunt, p. 27, 28., Brussels, 182S.; Branet, 
Manuel du JUbnaret art ** Palamedes.") 

J. w. J. 

ARDE NTE, ALESSA'NDRO, an Itsltan 

historical and portrait punter of Faenza, of 
the sixteenth century. He is sometimes 
called a native of Pisa, and sometimes of 
Lucca ; but on a picture of Saint Antonio 
Abate, in the church of San Paoliuo at Lucca, 
there is the inscription, " Alexander Arden> 
tins Faventlnus, 1.'j65," which states clearly 
that he was of Faenza, though he may have 
lived some time at Lnoea. & resided chiefiy 
at Turin, where he was coart-painter to 
Carlo Immanuele, duke of Savoy ; and after 
his death, in 1595, the duke pensioned hif 
widow and family. Ardente was an excel- 
lent portrait- painter ; he drew and composed 
in the style of the Roman school. At tilSF 
Monte della Pietii at Turin, there is an ex- 
cellent " Converrion of St. Paul " by him ; 
tin ro is also an " Epiphany " irt Moncalieri, 
I near Turin j and th^ are seTeral of his 
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works in and about Lucca. Lanai mentions 
a ** Baptism of Christ " in Saa Oiovanni of 

that place, which is remarkable for the ori- 
flinaUty of its treatment. (Lanzi, Storia 
JHUorica, ^c.) R. N. W. 

ARDEIIX, JOHN, or ARDEN, JO- 
HANNES DE ARDERNE, was a surgeon 
of great reputation in the fourteenth century. 
He says that he lived and practised at New- 
ark from the breaking out of a plague in 1349 
to 1370, when be remoyed to London $ and 
his patients appear to have been both ?Hnm>r- 
ous and of high rank. He has left a work 
onmediai&e mai, aorgery, of which there are 
several more or less complete manuscript 
copies, variously illustrated with paintt:d 
flgisraaof {Kitients, in the library of the British 
■ Museum. an<] elsewhere. A translation of the 
most remarkable part of this ■w ork was pub- 
liahed by John Read, a surgeon, in 1588. It 
bears the title " A Treatise of the Fistula, and 
of Impostumes causing Fistulaes, and of the 
Ofloe pertaining to the Chirurgion, with cer« 
taine other things. By M, John Arden 
and was published, together with tlie same 
John Read's translation of Arcseus's "Treatise 
on Wounds." In the library of the British 
Museum there is also a manuscript transla- 
tion of all Ardem's writings, which was made 
about 1580. On one of its first pages is 
irritten, " Here beginneth the translacon of 
Arden his Latin practises and counsayles 
ewacenuDg the helping of all diseases. 
Translated by me, B. H." 

Ardern was the first Kn^flish surp-eon wlio 
deserves to be particularly mentioued ia the 
history of the art He appears from his 
writings to have heon a man of observation 
and experience, and some dexterity in oper- 
ating i and he relates his cases briefly and 
honestly. He had, indeed, the usual con- 
fidence in a multitude of inert medicines, and 
in medioda of treatment, ▼hich ooold act 
upon the imagin 'i; n alone ; but he intro- 
duced from the ancient writers and invented 
many improvmoats in Englidi surgery, and 
it was long before a better English work 
upon the sul^ect was composed. Among 
the improvements which 1m invented,- Dr. < 
Flraindfirho seems to have carefully examined j 
all his works, enumerates the employment of 
OTemata, in the administratiom of which Ar^ 
dem used with great success? an instrument 
of his own invention. For the treatmeut of 
fistula, of which his immediate predecessors 
knew nothing, Ardem relates the operations 
1^ incision and by ligature employed by 
BmloB JEgineta anid Celsus, and describes 
some new instnimcnts which he himself em- 
ployed. He adopted either or both of the 
operations aeowdingto the nature of the case, 
and his success appears to have been very 
great; a fact, however, which is the less re- 
markable when it is considered that in those 
times fistula mu-st, from the want of skilful 
surgery, have been a much more frequent 
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disease in persons of healthy constitoUon- 
than it ianow. 

Ardem is often mentioned as one of those 
who has d^ribed the venereal disease be- 
fore its supposed origin at the end of the fif- 
teenth century. Bur the description which 
he gives of the diseases ot those parts which 
are affected in primary syphilis, is fisr too 
obscure for any safe deduction regarding the 
liistory of that afieetioii. lie expresses no 
suspicion of their originating in the ordinary 
mode of syphilitic infection, neither is there 
any evidence that they did so ; indeed, those 
I which most nearly resemble syphilitic affec- 
tions he refers to the irritation of calculi, or 
merely to depraved humours. (Freind, His- 
tory of Phijsick, p. 325. ; Ardern, MSS. m 
thf T.'hri!7~>.; '</ the Tirid'sh ]\fuscuiii.) J. P. 

AKDEKiSi::, JAMES, D.D., an English 
ecclesiastic of the seventeenth century. He 
was descended of an old family in Cheshire, 
where he was born. Ue was matrieuiated at 
Cambridge in 1653, and entered Christ'a 
College ; but he became, in 1673, a fellow- 
commoner of Braaeu-nose College, Oxford, 
" partly," says Wood, " for the coavera- 
ation of the divines and others in this tmi- 
versity." He was minister of St Botolph's, 
Aldgatc, in London, and chaplain in ordi> 
nary to Charles XL, who bestowed on him 
the deanery of Chester, in which he was in- 
stalled in July, 1G82. He died on the 18th 
of September, 1691, bequeathing his books 
and the greater part of lus property to main- 
tain a public library in the cathedral of 
Chester, for the use of the city and clergy. 
He wrote Directions wmceming Matter 
and Style of Sermons," 1671, 12mo. ; " Con- 
jectura circa 'Ewofofiifv D. Clementis RomaiiL 
Cm sulijtciuntnr Castrgatkmes in Fpiphaninm 
et Petavimn de Eucharistia, de Ccelihatu Cle- 
ricorum, et dc Orationihus pro Vita functis," 
London, 1688, 4to.; and a few sermons ap- 
plicable to temporary and local matters. 
(Wood, Fasti OxonienMs, ed. Bliss, part ii 
338.) J. H. B. 

ARDESHrR. [ARusaiR; Artaxkrxf.s.] 
ARDICES, an ancient designer or 
draughtsman of Corinth, who, with Tdepha* 
nes of Sicyon, according to Pliny, was the 
first among the Greeks to practise outline 
drawing, or, as Pliny tmaa it, linear painting 
(pietura linearis). These drawings are 
what were termed by the Greeks mono- 
grams, and what we term ontlines ; mush as 
we find npon the ancient Greek vases, OT 
such as the outline drawings of Flaxnaan. 
Ardices, if he lived at all, lived before the 
Trojan War, for at that time the Grecian 
women were skilful embroiderers of the 
hmnan figure, and ontline drawing moat 
have been common (Homer, //. iii. 126.). 
Biittiger has remarked that this name is 
not Greek. (Pliny, Hutt. Nat. xxxv. 5. ; 
Bottiger, Jdeat zwr AfcbSohgk der Malerei.) 

E.N.W. 
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A RDl'TI, ANDRE'A, an Italian sculp- 
tor of Florence of the early i)ai t of the four- 
teenth century, and the author of the silver 
head '^f S i-^ Zntiobi, in wliioli a part of the 
head ul tliat saiut was deposiied when hi^ 
body was discovered, in the year 1330, in the 
vaults of Santa Reparata. This head is of 
the natural bize, and is still carried iu pro- 
ceaeion. Vasari, in his account of Agostino 
Ap^nolo of Siena, speaks of it as a work of 
great celcbril^- lu its time, but he at tributes it 
to Maestro Cione, the father of Orcagna ; an 
error which has been pointed out by Cicog- 
nara. The work itself bears the following 
inscription in enamel : — " Andreas Arditi de 
Florentia me fecit" (Vasari, Vite de' Pittori, 
Src.', Cicognara, Storia deUa Scultura.') 

R N W 

ARDIZON, JAMES, latinised J A COB US 
DE ARDIZO'NE, a civilian, and writer on 
feudal law, of the founeenth century. He is 
known as the author of Snnuiut Feadorum." 
There are several old editions <tf this work, and 
it has been printed in the " Tractatus Trac- 
tatuum," torn. x. part 1. p. 225—263. In the 
title the author calls himself Veronensis ; and 
in the first chapter, in which lie makes some 
remarks ou the extent of his own labours, 
mixed ap with appropriate passages from the 
Corpus Juris, lie calls himself' " De Broilo," 
" A quo," he continues, " origiuem simipsi." 
He tells us that he stadied mw with great 
diligence at Bolo.mia, first under Azon, a 
professor of that science, and at his death 
under Ugolinus, an eoelesiastic. His work 
belongs to that class of juridical treatises 
which are now seldom used, as they only 
CMttain the matter of the ** Consuetudines 
Fciijonrra," in new words, and seldom give 
any doctimeutary or practical information on 
the working of the feudal system. (VTorA 
referred to above.) 3. II. B. 

ARDIZZO'NI. FABRrZIO, practised as a 
physician at Genoa, during the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and published two works. 
The first, on the Plague, was published at 
Genoa in 1667, with the title **Ricordi in- 
tomo al Preservarsi e Curarsi della Pest a," 
4to. The second work w as on the coaii>o- 
sition and effects of the mineral waters of 
Corscna, entitled "Eavlvamcnto ; osia, Dis- 
corso dimostrativo sopra I'E^-uza, Caosc ed 
Ell. 1; leir Acque Minerali singolarmente 
del Monte di Corsena, Stato della Kepublica 
di Lucca," Genoa, 1G80, 4to. ThiiS work 
treats on the subject of bathing generally, 
and on the efleets of thermal springs on health, 
but the knowledge of analytical chemistry was 
too little advanced to render the remarks on 
the composition of mineral water'^ of n^uch 
value. (.Mazzuehelli, Scrittori d'Jialai.) L. L. 

ARDOIN. [Ahduin.] 

ARDOl'NO, SA NTES, called in Latin 
ARDOYNU8 aud ARDOYNIS, was bom 
at Pesaro in Italy, and practised medicine at 
Venice during die middle of the fifteenth cen- 
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tury. He published a work on poisons at 
Venice in 1492, entitled, "Opus de Venenis 
in quo naturalis primum Historia Venenonim 
omnium, &c." folio. Several editions of this 
■ft ork were subsequently published at Ba.sle 
and other places. The best is that by Fer- 
dinand Ponzetti, who has added a treatise of 
his own on the same subject. Two other 
works are attributed to Ardoino, one " De 
Odoratione." and another " De Prolifica- 
tione." Mazzuchelii suspects that neither of 
these works were ever j>riuted. Tommasini 
also mentions a book " Contra Sterilitatcm," 
published in 1412, but this seems to be the 
same as the work " De Prolificatione." ( Mtxz- 
zuchelli, Scrittori d' Italia ; JBiographie M^- 
dieale.) E. L. 

AUnO'NO, R. BENJAMIN "1 
a German Rabbi, the author of a 
work called "Mitzvoth Nashun" ("The 
Prc'cei»ts of Women "). It is in the Judtco- ^ 
Germauic dialect, and treats of three special 
obseryances, ordained for the Hebrew women 
at the time of their monthly impurity. 
This hook has been firequently printed, and 
is of great authority among the Jews. It 
was printed at Venice, a. m. 5312 (a. d. 
1552), which edition is in U. Oppenheimer's 
library, now in the Bodleian at Oxford ; also 
at Salonichi, a. m. 53(12 (a. d. iGii^). and at 
Basle the same year by Joseph ben Eliezer; 
these editions are in 4to. It was printed at 
Dessau, a. sr. 5452 (a. d. 1G92). It was 
translated into Italian by R. Jacob ben 
Elchansn Alpron, and printed at Venice by 
Giov. Lamberti, A. m. .'412 (a. d. lt):)2) in 
4to. with a dedication by E. Isaac the Levite, 
to Luba, the wife of R. Moses de Spilemberg. 
Julius ISIorosini in his work called Via della 
Fcde, gives an account of this work, but calls 
the author Adomo. (Wolfins, B^kih. Hebr^ 
i. 24,')., iii. 149., iv. 797. ; Bartoloccius, 
BMiotk. Mag. Jlahb. i. 672. ; Buxtoriius, 
Sytiagoga Judaica, p. 656.) C. P, H. 

ARDOYNISor ARDOYNUa [Abdoiko^ 

Santes.] 

ARDSHI'R BAB EG AN, or the son 

of Babcf;:. a celebrated king of Persia, who 
reigned al>out the middle of the third century 
of the Christian tcra, was the founder of the 
dynasty commonly called the Sassanida-, being 
ou the mother's side a descendant of Hassan, of 
the ancient dynasty. HU father B&beg, ac- 
cording to the Persian historians ■v i'? -i dfs- 
cendaut of the ancient kings of the iwujaxiiaii 
dynasty, and about A. d. 206 he held an 
inferior office under Peri, the governor of 
Darabjird or Danibgird, At this period 
Ardshir, though ({uite a youth, had SO dis- 
tinguished himself for talent and courage, 
that he attracted the governor's attention. 
Peri sent for him, and appointed him to an 
honourable situation near his own person, 
and so satisfied he was with Ardshir's abili- 
ties and fidelity, that whenever any cause 
prevented his attending to the duties of 
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government, he committed the charge to his 
yoong fiiYOiirite, who gained so much credit 
by his conduct on these occasions, that ^ In n 
Peri died he was recommended as his suc- 
oemor. 

At the same time Ardavan (Artabanus), 
the weak monarch of Persia at that period, 
and the last of his race, probably jeaiooB of 
Ardslu'r's rising fame, bi-stowed the gnvomor- i 
bhip of Darabgird on .mother. This step 
in all probability gave the first impulse to 
Ardshir's ambition ; and ultimately cost Ar- 
davan both his crown and liis life. Accord- 
ing to the Chronicle of Tabari Arddur thus 
made good bis claim to the Persian throne : — 
"The Grecian Alexander treacherously slew 
my ancestor Dar4 (Darius), and bestowed 
his kingdom on those 'who liad been his 
slaves. Tiie blood of Du.ru flows ia my veins, 
and I will yet gain possession of his king- 
dom. I will exterminate from the land the 
minions of the Greek invader, aud rescue 
the regions of Irak from the Arabs." Ardshir 
haviii/» thus assured himself that he was the 
lawful heir to the throne of Persia, pro- 
ceeded to pot his designs in execution. His 
first step was to seize and put to death the 
go% criioi- uppoiuted by Ardavan in the town 
of Darabgird, in the province of Fars, of 
which he thereby became nn-^t r. His father 
Babeg, however, was partiai to Ardshir's 
eldest' brother Shuhpur, and proclaimed him 
niler of that province. Soon after Babeg 
died, and Shakpur advancing with an army 
against his brother, was deserted by his 
troops on the field of battle, and thenceforth 
gave up the contest. After having settled 
Fars, Ardshir advanced against Kennan, 
■which he subdued. lie afterwards made , 
himself master of Irak and Isfuhtlu before 
Ardavan, the reigning prince, took the field 
against him. Ardavan remained in the 
mountainous regions al>out liamaduu and 
Klvman Shah till he Wcis compelled by the 
success of Ardshir, either to oppose his fur- 
ther progress or to abandon the throne. He 
resolved to pnt all to the hazard of a single 
battle. The armies met in the plain of Hur- 
maz, where a desperate battle was fought, in 
which Ardavan lost his life. The victorious 
Ardshir was hailed on the field with the 
proud title of Shahan Shah, or King of Kings, 
a title ever since assumed by the sovereigns 
of Persia. Ardshir immediately took advan- 
tage of the impression produced by this great 
victory, not only in subduing the remainder 
of the Persian empire, but in extending its 
limits so as to equal, if not surpass, what it 
bad been previous to the invasion of Alex- 
ander. According to the •* Tarikhi Tabari," 
the oldest and best history of that period, the 
first thirty years of Ardshir's reign were 
passed in war and conquest, He first con> 
qnered the dismembered provinces on the 
Avcst, extending from Georgia along the Eu- 
phrates as £sir as the Persian Gul£ On the 
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north-cast he successively defeated and re- 
duced under his power a number of petty 
])rlnces that had sprung up after the death of 
Ak&auder, such as those of Kh'arizm, Heiat 
( Aria), and Bokhara ( Bactria). Lastly, he 
exteiirlcf! his victorious arms over the law- 
less tnbcs who dwelt to the east and south- 
east as fiar as the banks ef the Indus. Bat 
1 the fame of Ardsbir rests not on bis con- 
quests, bat on the more rare qualities by 
which he retained them. To every province 
of his vast empire he appointed as rulers 
men of acknowledged abilities and integrity, 
who furnished him with daily reports of what 
passed within their particular departments; 
and his knowledge on these points extended 
even to the private actions of his subjects, 
who, aware of his extraordinary information, 
regjirded him with that mixi-d love and awe 
which it w as the otffeet of his rule to inB{»re. 
The last fotirteen years of Ardshir's Ion» 
reign were passed in profound peace ; his 
fame had extended far and wide ; and the 
greatest monarclis of the east and west 
courted his friendship, by sending to his 
court the most magnificent presents and 
splendid embassies. It is difficult to ascer> 
tain the precise period of Ardshir's death, as 
the oriental historians have no precise sera to 
which we can reff-r, yirevious to the time of 
Mohammed. TIk y merely mention the num- 
ber of years each, king reigned, and not 
unfreqnently a portion of one reign may be 
included in that of the preceding. In the 
reign of Ardshir, however, w e In gin for the 
first time to receive some faint collateral 
light from the historians of the west, to 
whom Ardshir became known as Artaxerxes, 
' or as Agathias more correctly has it " Artax- 
ares" ( *ApTa{«lpr;j). llerodian states that in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of Alezandcp 
Sevcrus, about a. i>. 23tl, intelligence was 
brought from the east, that " Artaxerxes, 
king of the Persians, had defeated the Par- 
thians and slain Artabanus, who was be- 
fore called the Great King, and enjoyed the 
double tiara," "We may here observe in pass- 
ing that Ardshir is acknowledged king of the 
Persians, and it is very probable that he had 
for several years previous reigned over the 
kingdom of Fars or Persia Proper. Again 
we may safely infer that Herodian's in- 
formation is inaccurate. He ought to have 
said that Artaxerxes, and not Artabanus, was 
first styled the Great King, and in possession 
of the double crown, which would be in ac- 
cordance with all the eastern historians. It 
is a curious fiict that the eastern historians 
make no allusion whatever to the war of 
Ardshir with the Romans. Gibbon seems 
to discredit a flaming oration, stSI extant, 
( Herodian, book \ i. ) delivered T>y Alex- 
ander Severus to his soldiers, but in reality* 
like some of Napo1eon*s hnlledns. Intended to 
Impose upon the Roman senate, setting forth 
an immense victory which he had gained, 
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over the Persmn monarch; and from tbe 
total silence of orieiUul lii.storians on that 
subject, we are iucliiiL-d to agree with him, 
partieultfly as the Romans had nltimatdy 
the woret of it. Giblwn states, "wc are 
inclined to suspect that all this blaze of 
unaginary glory was designod to conceal 
some real disj^^aee." We would further SHt?- 
gest, that there -was neither glory nor dis- 
grace in the oaw— that the hosts of Rome 
never came in contact with those of Ardshir, 
or at best, that they merely encountered 
some of Ardshir's governors on the western 
froTiti.-rs of the empire, and were driven 
back so easily that the eireunistance de- 
served not a place in tlie annals of Persia. 
According- to Sir John jNIalcoIm, Ardshir 
died, or reiiigned his crown to bis son Siiah- 
piir, about a. d. 260. It is strange, however, 
that Sir John, whose narrative is founded on 
oriental authorities, should have made the 
rdgn of this monarch only fourteen years. 
AH the oriental historians -whom we have 
seen, and they are very numerous, agree in 
making his reign extend over a space of 
from forty to forty-four years. Perhaps the 
best autiiority is the Chronicle of Tabari, 
where it is stated that " Ardshir reigned 
forty-four years, thirty of which were spent 
in war and conquest, and the remaining 
fourteen in promoting the arts of peace and 
the difTusion of justice." 

The i'ersian historians consider Ardshir 
as one of the wisest and most valiant princes 
that ever reigned over that country. In 
fact his life affords the best evidence of his 
extraordinary abilities. He raised himself 
from a low situation to be the sovereign of a 
great nation. His conntry'nien deem him the 
restorer of that splendid empire created of 
yore by Cyras and lost by the last Darius. T h is 
empire he fonnd at the outset of his career 
shattered into many fragments ; in the course 
of thirty years he succeeded in re-establishing 
it into one compact -whole, bounded by the 
Euphrates, the Indian Ocean, the Indus, and 
the Oxus, Many of his maxims are still pre- 
served hy Persian writers, and they display 
hulh goodness and wisdom. He was wont 
to observe that when a king is just, his sub- 
jects mnst lore Um and eootinne obedient," 
and by acting on this maxim he was enabled 
to secure his numerous conquests. Ue used 
also to say that "khigs should never use the 
sword where the cane would answer," — a 
fine lesson to despotic monarchs, whom it 
was meant to teadi that they shonid never 
take away life when the offence would admit 
of a less punishment. He was wont to say 
that there were Jbur qualities eraential for the 
sovereign of a great empire, which, we may 
observe, he himself possessed in a high de> 
gree — true and innate magnanimity of soul ; 
real goodness of disposition; firmness suffi- 
cient to repress all who went out of their 
proper sphere ; and fixed principks of con- 
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dnet, which pvevented tibose who served him 

from ever entertaining apprehensions respect- 
ing their property, their honour, or their 
lives. Such is the character given of this 
monarch by the historians of his own coun- 
try. It may be entertaining to contrast 
with this the account given of him and his 
son by Agathias, the self-conceited Byzaui- 
tine historian. He says, book iv. cap. 23.; 
" Verily the first two sovereigns who ruled 
f^yi'T PiTsia after the overthrow of tlie Par- 
tlimus mean Artaxares and Sapores) were 
most atrocious villains and abounding in 
Iniquity. One of them slew his own master, 
and forcibly and tyrunuieally seized the 
crown ; the other was the author of the most 
unheard-of atrocities." It is needless to say 
which is the better authority, the Persian 
historians or the bigoted Greek who viewed 
every nation but his own as barbarous. The 
poet Firdausi has given us the testament of 
Ardshir in the form of a dying charge to his 
son. The concUision of it is worthy of the 
wisest monarch tliat ever lived. He sajs, 
" Remember, my son, it is the prosperity 
or adversity of the ruler that fonris the 
happiness or misery of his subjects; and 
the fate of the nation depends on the con- 
duct of the individual who fills the throne. 
The world is exposed to constant vicissitudes ; 
learn therefore to meet the frowns of fortune 
with courage and fortitude, and to receive 
her smiles with moderation and wisdom. To 
gum up all, may your administration be such 
as to bring at a future day the blessings 
of those whom God has consigned to our 
paternal care, on your memory and mine." 
(Sir John Malcolm, History of Persia ; 
Tarfhhi Tabari, Pern. MS.; Gibbon, De- 
cline and Fall of Vie Itoman Empire ; Hero- 
dian, lib. vi. c. 6., Oxford, 1678; Agathias, 
ed. Bonn, 1828.) D. P. 

ARDSHIR-DARA'ZDUST. [A»- 
TAxjiiEXEs LoKauiAMirs.]] 

ARDtTfiNNA, REHACLUS. [Ardennr, 
Remaclf,.] 

ARDUIN, or ARDOIN, king of Italy, 
called also ARDWiG, was, according to some, 
a descendant of King Berengarius II., but 
according to other and more probable tc- 
counts was the descendant of a Norman ad- 
venturer called Roger, w}u>, in tTie early part 
of the tenth century, had acq^uired by mar- 
riage the county of Oirado in Piedmont. 
Roger left two sons; one, Arduln, surn um d 
GltU>rio, became Count of Susa, which country 
had been devasteted by the Saracens, and 
which he restored and re-peopled. This 
Arduln, who is mentioned in the " Chronicie 
of Noralesa,'' died abont 975. Roger's oAer 
sor, Orldo, or Dodo, became Marquis of 
Eporedia, now Ivrea, and was the father of 
Aidnin, king of Italy. When the Emperor 
Otho III., the h\st of the imperial line of 
Saxony, died near Rome, in January, 1002, 
leaving no issne^ Hemy, duke of mvariai 
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'IV ho was of » collateral branch of the same 
house, aspired to the crown of Germany, tnd 

having obtaiiuvl tht- votes of a part of the 
electors, was hastily crowued at MaiiuE ; but 
the Archbishop of Cologne and the states of 

Suabia and Lorraiiu' having protested against 
his election, Ueury, after a short contest, 
contrrred to conciliate his opponents by snV 
jnittinjj; to undergo a second election, wlien 
he was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle by tlie 
title of Henry IL, king of Ctennanv. Many 
of the Italian feudatoriex, seeing the line of 
Saxony extinct, assembled at Pavia, and re- 
aolved to elect one of their own countrymen 
as king of Italy, and thus to separate the 
Italian crown from that of Germany, as it 
-was before the coronation of Otho I. Their 
choice fell upon Arduin, who was crowned 
in the church of St. Michael by the Bit>hop of 
Paria, the 15th of February, 1002. Arduin 
was known as a man of cotiragc and abilities, 
but liis tem]>er was violent ; and he is re- 
ported to have killed in some quarrel, a few 
years before his election, Peter, bishop of 
Vercelli, for which deed Pope Sylvester II. 
denounced him as an outlaw, and gave his 
property to the church of Vercelli. How- 
ever, the afiair seems to have been hushed 
np^ as we find Ardnin possessed of the mar- 
quisate of Ivrea, when his brother lieadatories 
selected him for their king. 

Amulfos, archbishop of Milan, was absent 
at the time of Arduin's election, having hecn 
sent the year before by Otho III. ou a ruis- 
sion to Constantinople to bring over his in- 
tended bride, Helena, a Byzantine princess. 
On his return to Italy, Arnulfos strongly 
disapproved of Arduin's election, especially 
as it had been effected without his partici- 
pation, it being au aucieut prerogative of the 
metropolitan of Milan to preside in the diet 
for the election of a new king, and to crown 
the king elect. Arrnilfns then entered into 
eorrespomdence with Ucury of Germany, and 
neither he nor the city of Milan, of which 
the archbishop was lord, would acknowledge 
Ardnin. Other Italian prelates and lords 
followed the example of Amulfus, although 
several of them professed all the while alle- 
giance to Arduin. It is said that Arduin 
contributed to raise this feeling against him 
by his haughtiness «id ^olence, and that on 
one occasion he laid violent liauds upon the 
Bishop of Brescia, and threw him on the 
pronnd. It ought to be observed, however, 
m explanation of these repeated quarrels of 
Ardoin with bishops, that many of the bishops 
of those times -were militant pndates and 
feudal lords, and likely to make aS mn<^ use 
of the sword as of the crosier. 

Henry being now secure of his German 
throne, turned his attention to Italy, and sent 
Otho, duke of Carinthia, with troops to attack 
Ardnin, who marched to meet nim at the 
defile of Chiusa, in the valley of the Adige 
above Verona, where Otho was defeated. 
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But in 1U04 Henry came himself with a large 
tbrce, and finding the defile of the Adige 
too well guarded, he struck across tlie moun- 
tains, descended by the valley of the Brenta, 
and advanced towards Verona. Thendaldus, 
count of Mantua and Ferrara, and his son 
Boniface, the lather of the famous Countess 
Mstilda, declared themselves fat Henry ; 
their oxaiiiple was foI!owe<l hy others, and 
Henry made his entrance into Verona soon 
after the Easter ftstivala. The Archbishop of 
Ravenna, as well as the Archbishop of Milan, 
acknowledged Henry; and Arduin, forsaken by 
moat of his followers, withdrew into the strong 
country of Piedmont, where he had friends 
and tamiiy connections. Henry proceeded 
without opposition through Brescia and Ber- 
gamo to l*avta, where he was solemnly crowned 
by the Archbishop of Milan, on the 14th of 
May, by the title of Henry I., king of Italj* 
bis predecessor, Henry I. of Germany, not 
having worn the Italian crown. In the 
afternoon of the day of the coronation an 
afi ray, originating in drunkenness, took place 
between the German soldiers and the people 
of Pavta; and it is hinted by the chronietera 
that some of Arduin's partisans took an ac- 
tive part in the tumult. The Bishop of Co- 
logne endeavoured in vain to ■ restore order, 
and was obliged to fly for his own safety. 
The iightiiig lasted the whole night : at last 
the Germans, in order to dislodge their anta- 
gonists from the windows and roofs of the 
buildings, liom whence they kept up a con- 
tinual dischai^ of all kinds of missiles, set 
fire to some houses . tlie fire spread rapidly, 
and a great part ol i'avia was burned. Henry 
took refuge in the convent of St. Peter, styled 
"in coelo anreo," from whence, when the 
tumult had subsided, lie set out ou his returu 
to Germany. Arduin then came out of the 
highlands, and returned to Pavia, where he 
was received with open arms. He continued, 
for years, to be acknowledged as king of 
Italy by a part of the country ; but Milan, Ra- 
venna, Piacenza, Cremona, and all Eastern 
Lombardy, acknowledged Henry. There is 
an act of donation to the see of Pavia, made 
by Count Otho, son of Arduin, and dated the 
seventh year of the reign *' of his most serene, 
most pious, and most dread &ther and lord." 
It was during this long contest abont the 
crown of Italy that several commercial towns, 
such as Pisa, Luoca, and Genoa, began to 
govern themselves as independent mtmici- 
palities. pn;fes.sing, however, a nominal alle- 
giance to one or the other of the two rival 
kings. Abont the year 101 1 or 101 S, Ardtun 
ajjpears, hy the aeeount of the chronicler 
Amulfus, to have waged an active war against 
those towns of Lombardy which were for 
Henry. Arduin took Vercelli, demolished 
some minor places, and besieged No% ara and 
Como, hat was not able to attempt anything 
against Mil;i'.. It was then that the seeds wen- 
sown of the rivalry between Milan and Pavia, 
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each of those cities claiming the rauk of 
capital of Lombardy, which rivalry broke 
oat afterwards in ^qnent -wars. Arduin, 
however, does not seem to have liad his per- 
manent residence at Pavia, for we had him 
residing at one time in the episcopal palace 
of Bobbin, in the Lig-urian Apennines. 

Pope Benedict Vlll., who succeeded Ser- 
gioB iV. A. Bw'tOlS, bdng opposed by the 
antipope, Greg^ory, who had a strong party 
in Kome, was obliged to leave that city, and 
lie treat to Germany to seek fte support of 
Henry, who, on his part, wished to be crowned 
emperor at Rome. In the autonm of the 
following year, 1U13, Henry and hie wife 
runef^uud repaired to Italy, accompanied by 
a large force, and celebrated the Chiistmas 
festivals at Favia, ▼hich town opened its 
gates to them, Arduin having retired into 
his hereditary territories, where he defended 
hinuidf bravely in the castle of Sparrone, on 
the river Oreo, near Ivrea, agtiinst the forces 
of Henry. Henry himself went on to Home, 
whither Pope Benedict bad preceded hfan, 
and where he was crowned emperor in Fe- 
bruary, 1014, by the title of Henry I. The 
emperor and his consort retomed to Germany 
afler the Easter festivals, nnd this was the 
signal for Arduin to take the field again. 
The chronicler Ditmams of Merseburg says 
that Arduin had sent envoys to Henry offer- 
ing to renounce the crown of Italy if Iltury 
would guaraotee to him certain territories for 
himself and his heirs, which Henry refused 
to do. Arduin took Vercelli again, and the 
bishop of that town was obliged to run 
away. Arduin was snpported by some of tlie 

S eat feudatories, several of whom were out- 
wed as rebels by Henry. The war seems 
to havp been one of devastation, and to have 
atfected al^o the people of Pavia, as the 
bishop and clergy of that city appealed to the 
emperor for his protection. In the year 
1015, Aruulfus, archbishop of Milan, at the 
bead of a strong force of the partisans of the 
emperor, besieged Arduin in the town of 
Asti, according to some, but according to 
other accounts which appear more probable, 
he drove h\m rtway from the town of Ver- 
celli. Araum, tinding himself forsaken by 
most of his followers, and being worn out by 
bodily infirmities, retired into the monastery 
of St. Benigno, called of Fructuaria, lately 
erected, partly by lus vwn donations, in a 
forest between the rivers Oreo and Malone, 
in the diocese of Ivrea, where having placed 
the royal insignia on the altar, and assiuned 
the garb of a monk, he lingered for a few 
months, and died in the following October, 
1015. Henry was then fmhrersally acknow- 
ledged king of Italy. 

The troubled reign of Ardnin, which lasted 
about thirteen years, is remarkable as being 
the last attempt made by the Italians to have 
a native king. The mTeterate dissensions 
^ jealousies between tb« various provincest 
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town.s, lords, and prelates, and that personal 
ambition and consequent insubordination 
which have been designated as characteristic 
of the Italians of the middle ages, prevented 
the consolidation of the kingly power in the 
person of Ardnin, who, on his part, had not 
all the qualities reijuisite for such an arduous 
office. It ought to be observed that the 
records of this period are scanty and obscure. 
(Slgonius, Df Retjno lUtlice ; Bossi, Ston'a 
d Italia ; Cibrario, Staria deUa Monarckia di 
Savoia ; Verri, Sioria di M^tno ,* MnratoH, 
Annali (CJlalia.) A. V. 

ARDUIN I, PIE'TRO, was horn at 
Verona. In 1759 he published a work en- 
titled " Animadversionum Botanlcarum Spe- 
cimen," Padua, 4to. This was the first part, 
a second part having been pablidied at Ye* 
nice five years after. This work was a de- 
scription of the new and rare plants growing 
in the botanic garden of Padua, as weU as 
of many of tlie wild plants growing in the 
neighbourhood of Padua. The first part was 
iUostrated with twelve copper plates of the 
new plants, and the second with twenty. The 
plates were good, and many plants are here 
described for the first time, as Salvia sero- 
tiua. Salvia syriaca, Sagina apetala, Alyssnm 
orientale, Salix purpurea, &c Subsequent 
to the publication of this work, be was made 
professor of agricultTire and rural economy 
at Padua. In 17G6 he published a work on 
the culture and use of different plants which 
are employed in domestic and rural economy, 
under the title, " Memoria di Osserva^ione e 
d' Espcrienze sopra la Coltura e gli Usi di 
varie Piante che servir possnno all 'Econo- 
mia," Padua, 4to. In this work he has 
treated of the vegetable kingdom, only as it 
contributed to the wants of man in the pur- 
poses of agriculture. Several articles oi his 
also on this subject occur in the sixth volnme 
of the " Opuscula Scientifica." Linnrpus com- 
memorated him in the name of the genus 
Arduinia. (Ha Her, BihlioUicca Sotanica; 
\V\<^.chofi. Lthrbuch dcr TJotaink,') E. L. 

AKDriJSU, MAESTIiO, a Venetian 
artist of the foorteenth century. He ap- 
pears to h;iv.' been architect and sculptor. 
There is in tixe mona.slcry del Carmine, at 
Venice, a Madonna and child in<icribed w ith 
his name, and he is said also to have laid the 
foundation and connueuctd the building of 
San Petronio at Bolognsu Masini, in his 
" Bologna Perlustrata," mentions an Arduino 
of that place, beadle of the college of philo- 
sophy and medicine, in 1515, -who was pain- 
ter, engraver in wood, and skilled in the 
knowledge of herbs. (Orbmdi, Abecedario 
PUtoneoj Cieognara, Slorut ilefla Scuhura.) 

R. N. W. 

ARDWIG. [Abduiw.] 

AIIDYS CApSwj), king of Lydia, was the 
successor of his father Gyges. His reign 
commenced b.c. 660, if we admit that of 
Gyges to have commenced b. c. 718, and it 
Y 3 
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lasted forfy-iilne years. Ardys was 
ceeded by bis sou Sadyattes. The events of 
the reign of Ardys sre hte capture of P lene, 

one of tho states of the lonlun confedenition, 
his invasion of the Milesian territory, and 
the inroad of the Cimmerians, who, being 
driven from their homes by the Nomadic 
Scythians, made their way into Asia Minor, 
and toolc Sardis, ezoe^ the Acropolis. 
Pausanias (iv. 24.) makes Aristomenes the 
Messeuian hero a contemporary of Ard^s, 
which ia consistent enough irith the penod 
here asngned to Ardya. (Herodotos, i. 15, 
&c.) G. L. 

ARE HIN FRODfi. [Abt am Fbooe.] 

ARKCHIS. [Anicisrs.] 

ARE'GIO, PA BLO DE, a Spanish 
painter of great merit of the beginning of the 
sixfeenth century. He painted, in to- 
gether with Francisco NeapoU, the doors of 
the great altar of the cathedral of Valencia. 
Each door contains six picture-^, ihrt-v upon 
the inside and three on the out. Ih - Mibjects 
are from the life of the Virgin ; they are 
rxecnted in the style of r.ionardo Da \'iiici, 
and the design, style, and expression of the 
figures are admirablei Aregio was paid three 
thousand ducats for these works. (Cean Ber- 
mudez, Diccionario Jiistorico, ^c.) R. N. W. 

ARE'GON CAp^v), a Corinthian painter 
of uncertain period, who, together with Clean- 
thee of Corinth, executed some works in the 
temple of Diana Alpheionia, at the mouth of 
the Alpheus in Elis. Aretcon painted Diana 
riding upon a griffin. From the nature of tlie 
works alluded to of these artists it is impro- 
hable that the CIcnnthcs spoken of is the 
same as the Oleuuthes who, according to 
Pliny, k said to have been the inventor of 
the monogram or outline drawing. [Clean- 
THES.] (Strabo, vii. .343. ; Pliny, Htst. Nat. 
XXXV. 5.) B. N. W. 

AREGONDA. [Clotatre I] 

AREIUS ('Ap(ws) occurs several times as 
the name of one or more ancient medical 
writers, for it is impossible to say whether 
all the passages refer to the same individual. 
The person of this name who was very inti- 
mate with Lecanius Bassus and Dioscorides, 
and to whom the latter dedicates his work on 
Materia Medica, has been supposed by some 
critics to have been the Stoic philosopher of 
Alexandria, who was a favourite of Augustus. 
This conjecture, however, has been refuted 
by Fabricius, who considers that Dioscorides 
more probably meant the same individual 
▼hois several times called by Galen a follower 
of Asclcpiades, and whose medical formula; 
are frequently quoted. Galen also quotes the 
prescriptions of a native of Tarsus of this 
name, who may perhaps be the same person; 
as also the Lecanius Areitts mentioned by 
Androinaehus, who must linve lived about 
the same time, that is, in the first century 
•Itor Christ A peraon of this name U men- 
tioned by Soranos as haTiiw snven an accomit 
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of Hippocrates, in wTiieh he had Inserted his 
genealoigy. Whether this be stiU the same 
indiridnal is nncertmn, though there seem to 
be no difficuhies in the supposition. (Fabri- 
cius, Biblioth, GrtBca, tonu iv. p. 675. ed. 
Harles ; torn. xiii. p. 84. ed. vet) W. A. O. 

A R RIUS. [ARins.] 

ARELLANO, GILLES (or iEGlDIUS) 
RAMIREZ DE, a Spaniard of noUe birth, 
lived in \ho < :vrly p rr of the seventeenth 
centory. Ue is understood to have been & 
member of the noUe ftnuly of AreihoKs 
counts of Aguilar. He attained high reputa- 
tion for his emdititm in Spanish history and 
antiquities; and his library ^radnally acquired 
a valuable collection of original arn i nf ^>cn 
ments, and of copies of others, obtaiued with 
great tronble and at heavy expense. Possesa- 
ing many claims to respect, in his oM n person 
and in the dignity of his &mily, he received 
public distinctions too nnmerons to be 
specified. He Vramc a knip-ht of Sant* laga, 
primarius professor of laws at Salamanca, 
and a conosdhir, not only in die Inquintion, 
but in rnr rt than one of the supreme courts 
of the kingdom. The literary work by which 
his name has been preserved, was a genea- 
t ji( il history of the family to which he is 
heiitved to have belon^d. It b entitled 
" Memorial en jostification de la grandeza 
Antigua de los Condes de Aguilar," Madrid, 
fol., no date. It was composed for the purpose 
of being presented to Philip III. of Spain, in 
support of the claim of Fillpo Ramirez de 
Arellano, count of Agniiar, to rank as a 
grandee of Castile. The work is com- 
mended by more recent Spanish historians 
as a mo<iel in its kind, and as having fur- 
nished very valuable materials for succeeding 
writers, both in genealogy and in local an- 
tiquities. Don Gilles de Arellano is said 
likewise to have written a law treatise on the 
title of the Digest of Justinian, "De Pri- 
vilcgiis Creditorum." (N. Antonius, J?i6//o- 
ikeca Hispana Nova., ii. 314., edit. 1672 : De 
Franckenau, Bibliotkeca Jluspanica Ilistorlco- 
Genealngico-Heraldicay 1724, p. 3. ; Struvo, 
Bibliotkeca Historica, voL tL part i. p. ^'■.19., 
edit. 1782—1804.) W. S. 

ARELLANO, JUAN DE, a Spanish 
painter, bom at Santorcaz in 1614. He first 
studied at Alcala de Henares, and afterwards 
with Juan de Solis at JIadrid ; but finding 
that e\ en in his thirty-sixth year he had 
made little progress in drawing, he took to 
copying the flower pieces of Mario, and at 
the same time studying nature ; and such 
was bis application in this branch of art that 
he eventually surpassed every Spanish painter 
in the same line, and his pictures were sold 
for very high prices. He died at Madrid in 
1676. (Cem Bermudez, Diccionario Hi*' 
tori'ca, ,Sv.) R. N. W. 

ARELLANO, PIERFR ANCESCO, 
PETRUS FRAMCISCUSARELLA'NUSk 
•W9M hom at Ag^iano in Piedmont abom Hie 
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middle of tlie sixtf enth century. He prac- 
tised aud taught medicioe at Asti, where be 
«i^ojed a great reputatton, not only as a phy- 
sician, but also as a theologian and philoso- 
pher. He died when he was fifty years old, 
and it i« wonderAil, says Roesotto^ how a man* 
80 occupied as he was in the treatment of the 
sick, could transcribe, much more compose, so 
many books as lie did. A part only of tftese 
hooks was printed, namely, 1 . Trattato di 
Peste," Asti, 1 598, 4to. 2. " Awertimento so- 
pra la Cura della Contagione," Asti, 1599, 6vo. 
8. "Theses variae de Trinitate," Asti, 1604. 
4. "Carmen ad . . . Paulum V. in Tur- 
carum AdventaoontraOoiSareamMajestatem; 
&c." Asti, 16()r>, 4to. 5. " Praxis Arellana 
super Tribus lastruuientis totius Medicina>, 
victus in4)iiain Ratione, Sanguinis Missione, et 
Pharmacornm Administratione," Turin, 1610, 
8vo. ilis uuuierous manuscripts on theology, 
natural philosophy, &c. were preserved by 
his nephew's son Carlo Antonio Arellano. 
( Bonino, Biografia Medica Piemontese.} J. P. 

ARE'i^LIUS, a Roman painter of ability, 
■who lived a little before the time of Augustus, 
and obtained a notoriety for his pictiu'es of 
goddesses, all o( whieh. if«ra painted from 
loose women, his companions. His pictures, 
therefore, says Pliny, "formed a gallery of 
harlots' portraits.'* <Pliny, HisL Nat. x \ xv. 

S7.) n. N. w. 

AREMBERG or AREMBFJlGll (a ter- 
ritory lying pfurtly in the Westphalian domi- 
nions of Prussia, partly in Hanover, and 
partly in Belgium), Counts and Ditkes 
OP. The earliest possessors of Aremberg 
vere of the family of the counts of Uostad. 
In 1298 the heiress of Aremberg, Mecbtilde, 
married Engelbrecht II., count of the Marck. 
Aremberg fell to the share of their third son, 
Everhard, and eontinned in the family till 
l .vtr, when Mech tilde, heiress of Aremberg, 
married Johan von Ligne, in whose succes- 
sors the territories have continued. On the 
death of her hushaud in loGi^, the w idow ob- 
tained the erection of the county into a ducal 
principality, with ft seat in the diet for her- 
self and afterwards for her son, who, by her 
contract of marriage, was bound to bear the 
title and arms of the house of Aremberg. 
She was succeeded by her son Karl, who 
added to his dominions the lordship of En- 
gluen, and ohtained the rank of a grandee of 
Spain in r'HiT if his wifi.', Anna of Croy, 
through whoiu he acquired the dukedom of 
Aars^t, and other eonsiderahle aooessions of 
territory. Ho succeeded his father in the 
confidence of Philip li., was made a knight 
of the Golden Fleeee, an admiral of the 
Spanish fleet, and treasurer of the Spanish ^ 
jNetherlaods. In 1.587 he was provisionally 
appointed to succeed as governor of the 
Netherlands, in the case of the death of 
Count Mansfeld. He died in ich;. His 
successors were successively Pliilipp-Karl 
(who died in 1640), and PJiiiipp Franx (who 
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died in 1674). The territory coming through 
these in linear succession, fell, by the death 
of the latter, to his brother, Karl Eugen, 
who was first a canon of Colofrne and after- 
wards captain-general of Hainault, and a 
knight of the Golden Fleece. He died in 
1681. His two sons, Philipp Karl Franz, who 
was his successor, and Alexander Joseph, 
were killed in battle ; the fonnw at the battle 
of Snlenkemen in Hungary in 1691, where 
he performed brilliant services against the 
Turks, the latter in 1683, also in the war 
with the Turks in Hungary. His widow, 
Maria Henrietta, marchioness of Grana in 
her own right, -was celebrated for her mas- 
cnline courage and firmness. Left a young 
widow and the guardian of her children, she 
refused to acknowledge the claims of the 
Duke of Anjou to the Spanish crown, and 
being thus, in the cour^ of the War of the 
Sueeession compelled to leave the fionily 
possessions, she lived in poverty at Oolopne 
till the battle of ilumilie& uiude an opeuing 
for her return. (Moreri, voc. " Aremberg," 
and "Eigne;" Anselme, Uistoire G^m'n'n- 
(fique, vii. 165 — 171., viii. 39 — 42. ; F,rs,oii 
and Gruber, Ally cm. Enn/clop.) .1. II. B. 

AREMBERG*, AUGUSTE MARIA 
RAYMOND, PRINCE OF, was a youuger 
son of Karl Leopold, and brother and sac* 
cessor of Ludvic Engelbert of Aremberg. 
He was bom at Brussels in 1753. Before 
succeeding to his patrimonial honours, he 
ei^oyed in France the title of Coinpte de 
la Marck, from his having succeeded tllruugh 
his maternal ancestois to a Qermsn re- 
giment in the service of France. His 
mother, who was heiress of the Marck. had 
brought considerable territorial possessions 
into the family, aud this portion of it pro- 
bably fell to the younger son, because it could 
not he held by the elder, who was blind. 
In 1778 he served with his regiment in In- 
dia. On his return to France in 1784, he 
was seriously wounded in a duel, in which 
he lulled hjs antagonist. Ue adopted the 
doctrines of the revolution, and procured 
himself to be elected a member of the States 
General in 1789, as representative of the 
portion the paternal territory whieh lay 
in French Flanders. He sat in the minority 
of the nobles who continued in the general 
sittings of the estates, and remained as a 
meinber of the National Assembly. Wlien 
the revolutionary movement extended to the 
Netherlands, he went Either to support it. 
He soon saw danger, however, to his family 
possessions in the storm he had assisa-d to 
raise. He was deprived of the command of 
his regiment, probably becau.se he was an 
aristocrat ; and losing, at least within the 
soil of France, all privileges of high birth, 
he gradually became disgusted with the prin- 
ciples of the revolution. He had been a 
follower of Mirabean in Ihe National As- 
sembly, and became the agent through 
¥ 4 
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wlMm his chief offered to betray their 
common party to the court. He was one 

of MiraliL-au's t \<'(. utors, afttT wliose deatli 
he tuuk refuge in his paternal territories. 
The approach of th« Frencli army suggested 
to him the iuij>ni(leiice of trusting to such a 
retreat, and he sought and obtained protec- 
tion from the Emperor of Aiutria. He held 
the rank of ni:ijor-;rfneral in the imperial 
arm|', aad was trusted with some diplomatic 
•emeee, bat reoeiTed no aetiTe military em- 
ployment. It is said that he afterwards 
offered his services to Napoleon, and that 
they were declined. On the restoration of 
the Bourbons, bo returned to Hrnsseh, and 
received the rank of lieutenaut-geuerul from 
the King of the Netherlands. He attached 
himself to tlu' Iklgian kiiigdoni at tlic dls- 
niptioii of ihe jSetht'ilaads iu 1830, He died 
ut Hriissels in September, 1833. He had 
collectt'd amass of nKiiioirs, and some amus- 
ing anecdotes are tuld of hib hav ing employed 
men of letter* to reduce them into order, 
■who were successiM'ly drivini from tlie task 
by liis parsimony and vanity, {^Biuij, Uni- 
versiUf, S(ij)f/l.) J. H. B. 

AKEMBERG, CHARLES, of tlio oidor 
of St. Francis. Feller says the name 
Charles was aasitmed according to custom 
on hh entering the order, that his chris- 
ten^'d name was Antoine or Antonius, that 
lie held the title of Count of Seneghem, and 
that he was the son of Karl von Ligne, duke 
of Areniberg. He is said to have joined his 
order on the 4th of March, 1616, at the age 
of twenty-three, and thus appears to have 
been bom in the year 1593. He died in 
1669, lie wrote " Flores Seraphici, sive 
Icones, in quibus coatinentor Vits et Gesta 
iUnstrium Ordinis FVatmm Minoram S, 
Francisci Capiulnorum, qui al> Anrioi:)25, 
nsqae ad Annum 1C12 iu eodem Ordine, 
Miraculis, ac Vitn Sanctimonia, flomeront," 
printed at Colop-ne in two vols, folio, ir,40 — 
1641, with plates; also " Clypeus Seraphicus, 
rive Scntum Veritatia in Defensionem An- 
nalium Fratnim Minorutn Capiicinf)runi," 
printed at Cologne, in 1643. The titles of 
these works are not to be finmd in the eata- 
logues of the proat piihllc libraries, and the 
bibliographical writers do not mention the 
books as if they had seen them. CloDait, 
-whoso %-ersion of tlie title-pages is given 
above, as the most full and apparently au- 
thentic, rays they are rery rare, and admits 
that he takes his account of tliem at crrTid 
hand. It appears that the second work is a 
▼indieation of the veracity of the first, which 
the continuator of Wadding's History refers 
to once or twice with little respect, (Cle- 
ment, Jyiblh&iqHe Curietuet Anoona, An- 
nales Minoritm, xix. 40G. 416.; Nimrcnn 
Dictionnairt Jliatui ique, SuppL; Feller, JJttd. 
Hiatorique ; Jiicher, AlUjem. Gdekrte»-Lcxi- 
eoH } Htttg. Unh criti Ue.) J. H. H. 

AREMBERG, JOUAN VON LIGNiv, | 
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COUNT, a general in the service of Spain, 
in the War of Independence in the Nether- 
lands. His patrimonial title was I*aron of 
Barbanyon, which he possessed together with 
La BuBsidre, Gouy, and Ueemskirk; and he 
obtained the title by which he is known in 
history, by marry* ing the heir^ of the house 
of Arembei^. The emperor, Charles V., be" 

stowed on him the order of tlie Golden Fkeeo 
in 154G, and Maximilian II. granted him a 
diploma as a prince of the German empire. 
He wa.s ehosen by Philip II. governor of 
Frieshuid and Overjssel, and the Duchess of 
Parma, the regent, is said to have relied on 
him a.s likelj to be active in snppres.sin^' the 
progress of Lutheranism. When the views 
of the Prince of Orange and his friends 
he^-an to assunip a lutstile appearance, Arem- 
berg early showed liiui.'^eir di.spoMid to sup- 
port the Spanish authority, and he had a 
personal dispute with Count Egmont on the 
subject of the remonstrance transmitted to 
Spain in 1563 against the administration of 
Cardinal Granvell. On the slirning of the 
eovenant hy ihe a!»i>ocialed lordi iu l.">OC, he 
oli'ered lii.s aid to the king. When France, 
in !.'>() 7, requested a.ssistance from Spain 
a|;uinht the Uuyonots, Alba sent Count 
Arembcrg to that countrj', at the head 
of two thousand foot and twelve hundred 
horse. Such a force could, at that junc- 
ture, be IU spared by the Spanish party, 
but it appears that Alba's object was, by 
sending against the Protestants of France 
a hostile force raised in the Netherlands 
and commanded by a man connected with 
these provinces, to familiarise the Hugonots 
with the feeling that the Protestants of the 
Netherlands were their enemies rather than 
their friends. On the breaking out of hos- 
tilities with the Prince of Orange, at tha 
commencement of the year 156t«, great re- 
liance was placed in Arembcrg by Alba, 
a.s one who knew the nature of the country 
and the people, yet was a steady friend of 
Spain. He did not long: sorvive the oom- 
meneeinent of the war. The Prinees Lewis 
and Adolphus of Nassau had entered Fries- 
land, where Aremberg was governor, and 
taken the town of Dam. Arembcrg heinj!: 
sent against them, retook the town, and drove 
his opponents into nearly ini|)regnableswamps 
at some di.«;tanee from it. The Spanish part 
of his army, looking on the Dutch with 
contempt, urged Arembergto make & ehai^ 
on their position, vh eh it is said his cooler 
judgment and his knowledge of the character 
of the men to be attacked, would have 
proiTipted him to avoid, if he had not feared 
the charge of pusillanimity. This affair, 
called the Battle of Groningen, occurred on 
the 4th of May, 1568. Arombcrir died of 
wounds received in single combat with Prince 
Adolphus of Nassau, who was left dead on 
the spot where the two commanders met. 
I There is a portrait of Arembcrg in the 
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ordiaary ediUona of Strada: it represents a 1 
man of mild and thoughtAii cbaracter. 

(Strada, I)c Bi'Uo Belgico, dec. i. lib. i. iii. 
TiL ; Le Clerc, Mistoire des Provinces Unies^ 
Ut. !i. ; Ersch and -Grnber, Allgem. En- 
cyclup.) J. ir. B. 

AHEMBERG, KARL LEOPOLD YON 
LIONE, DUKE OF, son and anoeeAWr of 
Leopold Philip, "was governor of Uainaolt, 
and a field-marshal ia the Austrian service, 
and distingaidied himself in the Seven Tears' 
War. In the campaign of 1757, he com- 
manded a detachment of the forces which 
adTaneed on Dresden immediately before the 
battle of Prague. After the hattlo of Kolin, 
in vhich Frederic had been defeated, he ha- 
rassed the retreating army of the Hereditary 
Prince of Prussia at the head of twenty 
thousand men, and took the town of Gabel in 
the ihce of the Prussian army. In the fol- 
lowing year he led the right wing in the suc- 
cessful attack made by Oaon t>u Frederic's 
forces in Hoeli kitchen. £a 1769, in an attack 
on the Piiissian camp, he "was defeated hy 
Wiinsch, who took twelve hundred prisoners. 
He was married to Louise Margarethe of the 
Marck, who ln-onght confslderable territorial 
addition.s to the liouse of Aremberg. (Ersch 
und Gruhcr, Allqem. Encyclop. ; Lord Dover, 
Life <'f Fnflaic'n.,39. 03. 143. ISO.') J.H.B. 

AREMBERG, LEOPOLD PHILIP 
KARL JOSEPH VON LIGNE, DUKE 
OF, was born at Mons in 160O. He early ex- 
hibited the hereditary attachment of his family ■ 
to the house of Austria ; and, joining the im- 
perial army in the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, was wouuded at the battle of Malplaquet 
in 1709. He held the rank of msgor-general in 
the Austrian service in the war with the Turks 
in Hungary in 1716. He was wounded in 
the face at the siege of Temeswar, and as 
commander of the right wing of the infantry, 
contributed greatly to the success of Eugene's 
army at the great battle fought under the 
walls of Iklgrade in 1717. He was appointed 
grand bailiflT of Hwnault, and afterwards, in 
171!*, made governor of Mons. He obtained 
the order of the Golden Fleece, and in 1725 
yraa appointed honorary member of the new 
Council of Regcney of Fhmders. After the 
peace of Utrecht he was in the habit of 
visiting Paris, and he heeame popular among 
the literary circles of France. He w as a 
patron of men of letters, and rendered him- 
self remarkable for acts of kindness and 
generosity to the p<)et Jean Baptiste Rousseaii, 
▼hich are said to have been ill requited. 
He was one of the men of rank who paid 
homage to Voltaire, from whom he was 
honoured by a visit at his residence at En- 
ghien. The recurrence of hostilities between 
Austria and France in 173n l,rokc for a time 
the duke's connection wiili his friends of* the 
latter country, and he served under his old 
commander. Prince Eugerte, in the operations t 
against the Duke of iicrwick on the Rhine. 1 
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In 1737 be was raised to the rank of field- 
marshal, and made eommander«in>chief of 

the imperial forces in Flanders. He served 
JMaria Theresa in the War of the Austrian 
Soecession, and, commanding her forces in 
Flanders, joined the army of Marshal Stair 
in its progress along the Rhine in 1743, and 
was wounded at the battle of Dettingen. He 
w£is afterwards chosen governor of JIainault. 
He died at his castle of Heverle near Lou- 
Taitt, on dte 4th March, 1754. He had been 
married on 29th March, 1711, to Maria 
Louisa, daughter of ^tUcolas Pignatelii, duke 
of Bisaceia in Naples. (Moreri, voe. "Eigne ;** 
Anselme, FTisluire GCn^alot/ique, riii. 42. ; 
Biog. Universelkf Suppl, ; Ersch and Gruber, 
AUyem. Encyclop.) J. H. B. 

AREMBERG, LUDVTC ENOELBERT 
VON LIGNE, DUKE OF, son and succes- 
sor of Kaii Leopold, was bom on the 8d of 
August, I'.'iO. At the age of twenty-four, 
and just after his marriage, he was ren- 
dered totally blind for life by an accident 
incurred in shooting, and lived the life of 
a recluse at his estate at Enghien. He is 
chiefly remarkable for having had honours 
heaped on him hy Napoleon, %\ ho.se [iolicy it 
was to attach to bis empire the heads of the 
noble houses in the smaller states of Europe. 
In 1806 he was appohited a member of the 
conservative senate, and was invested with 
several of the titular honours of the empire. 
On the fall of Napoleon he retired to Brus- 
sels, where he died in 1820. lie was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother, Auguste 
!^Iaria Raymond. (Biog, UniverwUe, Suj >/)!.) 

J. 11. B. 

ARF NA, ANTOINE D% a jurist, but 
chiefly known as one of the earliest writers 
of Macaronic verses, was born at Souliers, in 
the diocese of Toulon, in France, near the 
end of the fifteenth or at the commencement 
of the sixteenth eentury. He studied civil 
law at Avignon. He is said by the French 
biographical authorities to have published 
several tracts on jurisprudence, distmguished 
for their barbarous latinity ; but the writer 
of this notice has not succeeded in finding 
the titles of any of his juridical works in the 
biltliopraphical collections or the catalogues 
of the principal libraries. It is probable 
that he may somethnes be confotmded with 
Jaeobu.'^ Arena. As he was judge of St, 
Remi, near Aries, he must have been at 
least Bominalljr a lawyer; and there is « 
characteristic illustration of his studies, in 
the dedication to his Macaronic poem on 
Charles V., where he endeavours to create 
a joke by referring to a passage in the 
" Extravagantes," which the ediit>r of the 
edition reftirred to below shows is not to be 
found in that colh^ction, but is in the T>o- 
cretals. The work lu re referred to was first 
published in black letter at Avignon, in 
ir^HR, the year in which the event it com- 
memorates, the invasion of Provence by 
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Charles V., occurred. Arena was then living 
At the town of Aix ; and baring been an eye- 
witness of the invasion, he is n-ferred to by 
Bouche, in his ''Hirtoire de Provence," as 
giving a very acenrtte detail of the principal 
events of tlit' invii.sion. The first edition of 
this book is very rare : Bouche mentions his 
faftTing seen two copies, nnd tiaying heuil of 
only a third beinp extant. There is an edi- 
tion printed at Lyon, in 1760, by an editor 
who oonfesaea his inability to oMain a copy 
of that of and who prints from one 

bearing date in 1670, and having the mys- 
tical imprint ** Stampatns in stamfMtQra stam- 
patoruni." The title of the edition of 1760 
is " Meygra Entreprisa CatoUqui Imperar- 
toris, qnando de Anno Domini MDXXXVL 
venieltat per Provensam bene corrossatiis in 
postam prendere Fransam cum Villis de 
Provensa $ propter groasas et nenntas gentes 
rejohire : per Antoniura Axenam Bastifausta." 
There is a dedication to tlie rice^^haneellor 
of Provenee, which is a not ansneeessAil 
caricature of the ful'^ome dedications of the 
day. The principle on which the Macaronic 
poeni is composed is the adaptation of Freneh, 
Italian, rTnan, or provincial -words to the 
inflexions, syntax, and prosody of the Latin. 
The gnunmatieal fbrm of the modern lan- 
guages does not appear to he nsed, except in 
the occasional introduction of the articles. 
The effect of bombast appears to be aimed at 
by the partial introduction of passages from 
classical poetry, familiar to the ear by their 
fireqoent tise : — 

" Sum Dominus rinindl : glarUi o^t tnihi reKsa pctSttSi, 

Atqiie tneis rcgitur legibus omnU homo. 
Fucere subjectis, Kentes f^enare supertm 

Snm tolUu*. Begot atque tU4re imIoil 
Kon poMcai vobis laatM ndtart nieiywwi. 

Quintal cum flirtt bSbillia Itogas reftiS. 
Nuac pro vendho le mondus erecDcret Ipnim, 

Atque bonetataa quisque gitant «i $ 
fit siM prattarent de lou parte Mcomiin, 

SsDia dniarlis cum tOa imrta fHct." 

Of anotiier of Arena's works irhich is 

very rare, the foHowIng account, n thit- 
ture apparently of title-page and aiUhess, 
h copied ftom Clement: — " Antonius de 
Arena, Provenealis de hragardissima Villa 
de Soleriis : ad mos compagnones studmntes, 
qui sunt de persona fri antes, bassaa dansas 
in galanti stilo hisognantes : et fie novo per 
ipsum correctas, et soliter augnu ntuias, cum 
gnerra Romana totum ad longum sine require, 
ct cum puerra Neapolitana, et cum revolta 
Genuensi et guerra Aveniouensi ; ct epistola 
ad'&lotissimam garsam pro passando tempus 
alagramentum mandat. Leges dansandi sunt 
hie, quas fecit Arena, Bragardisaaus, atque 
l^otus homo." Printed at Lyon, 1529, and 
1533, 12mo. There are other two editions of 
this work slightly different in the title ; the 
one printed at Paris, 1575, the other without 
date. (Ersch and Gmher, AU^m, Encyc. ; 
Jiicher, AOgem. CMehrten-Lexicon, SuppL; 
IMoreri, Diction. Histor. ; Clement, Biblio- 
thk^ue Curieuse j IForAsrd&rred to.) J. U. B. 



ARE'N A, BARTOLOMME'O, was bora 
at the town of Isola Rossa in Corsica, pro- 
bably about 1760, and was by profession an 
advocate. Uis first conspicuous appearance 
in public lilb was in 1789, -when on his re- 
turn to Corsica from Paris, to wliich lie had 
I been paying a visit, he made himself particu- 
larly Bcdre in organising the Oorsican na* 
tional guard. In 171H) he Mas chosen secre- 
tary to the assembly of Ck>rsican electors met 
at Orezsa, of which General Paoli, then not 
long returned from England, was president, 
and Poz20 di Bor|;o and Joseph Bonaparte 
were members, while Napoleon was present 
as a spectator. h is said to have been 
against the will of PaoU, who bad been his 
fhend, hut to whom lus violent opinions wero 
not acceptable, that Arena va.s next year 

! elected one of the members for Corsica of 
the Legislative Assembly of France. He 
took an active part in promoting some of the 
most violent measures of the Revolution, and 
was secretary to the assembly on the memo- 
rable loth of August He soon became the 
declared enemy of Paoli, and excited sus- 
picions at Pans of the intentions of thai 
genera! at a time when it has since been 
ascertained that Paoli, however disgusted at 
the conduct of the repnUieans, h& taken 
no step against the government of France. 
The partisans of Paoli expressed their in- 
dignation at Arena's conduct by burning hia 
house at Isola RosKa, and destroying his large 
and beautiful garden in open day. Arena 
repeated his denunciations more vehemently 
in 1793, when the indignation of Paoli at the 
execution of Louis XVI. could hardly be con- 
cealed, and the general was in consequence 
summoned to the bar of the National Con- 
vention, to which he replied by inviting the 
English to Corsica. Arena, who in a printed 
letter had boasted that it was he who had 
denounced Paoli to the National Convention, 
the executive council and the popular so^ 
j cieties nf France, was, on the 27th of ^lar, 
17'J.S, ;(r.ired infamous by the National 
AssemWy of i'oryit a at Corte, and banished, 
the i^la;j ] Ifi already, in 1792, shown 
some military talent while accompanying the 
unsuccessful French expedition against Sar- 
dinia, of which the National Convention had 
appointed him superintendent, and he now, in 
conjunction with Casabianca, held out Calvi 
against the English, who were under the 
command of Nelson. On the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1794, Calvi surrendered on condition 
that the garrison should be sent to France, 
where Arena warmly declaimed against the 
apathv of the French at the loss of Corsica. 
On the evacuation of the island by the 
English he returned, and in 1798 was chosen 
member of the Council of Five Hundred by 
the electors of Golo^ after a severe contest 
and a snoeenion of riots, ending in a double 
return, which wa-s finally decided in liis 
&vour. Jie continued a member of the 
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Council of Five Hnndred till its forcible 
dissolution on the 18th Brnmaire by Na- 
poleon. None of the members exhibited 
greater energy in oppMitioo to that military 
revolution than Arena» who was reported and 
currently believed at the time to have rushed 
at Napoleon with a dagger, and exclaimed, 
that if Corsica had produced a Ctcsar, it 
should also have a Brutus. Arena denied 
the charge of attempting assassination, in a 
letter to the journals in the following month ; 
and he repeated the denial in a letter to the 
Italian journals in May, 1815, having been 
deprived of the opportunity of making his 
contradiction sufficiently public during the 
whole interval of Napoleon's power between. 
The consequence of his opposition to the 
Terolntion of 'tbe 18th BrnmaTre was, tbat 
with thirty-six other republiean members be 
was condemned to deportation to French 
GoHma ; but public opinion iras agaiiwt the 
execution of the sentence, and Arena was 
finally allowed to retire to Leghorn, where 
he spent the remiunder of his lifb in quiet. 
He was accustomed to resort to a favourite 
coffee-house, where he might constantly be 
beaird maintEuning his old republican opimoDfl, 
and was always prophesying tbe establish- 
ment of a European democratic conunon- 
VMlth. His dealh is stated b the " Biogra- 
phie tJniverselle " to have taken place in 
1829, but Renucci, in his " History of Cor- 
sica," gives the 19th of April, 1888, as the 
date of the event. Though he had many 
opportunities of enriching himself during the 
v^volutionary times in France, he dosed his 
career in honourable poverty. (Renucci, 
Storia di Corsica^ Bastia, 1833, L 227. 290, 
&e., ii. 13. 151, &e. ; Bio^rof^ des 
IToiiunes Vbants, i. inri. ; Biographie Uni- 
verselte, edit of 1843, ii. 173.) T. W. 

AREIfA, GIUSEFPB, a Neapolitan mu- 
sician, born at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, was the author of several success- 
fbl operas ; among tiiem Achille in Sciro," 
produced at Rome in 1738 ; " Tigrane," at 
Venice in 1741 ; " Alessandro in Persia," at 
Loodoa in 1741; and*' Famace," at Home 
in 1742. (Oerber, Lexwm der Ttmkunstler.) 

E T 

ARE'NA, GIUSEPPE, brother of Bar- 

tolommeo, was a native of Cf)rsica. At the 
age of twenty -oue years he was appointed 
chef de bataillon, on the first organisation of 
the national guard. He served in the cam- 
paign of Italy, during which he attained the 
rank of adjutant-general, and distinguished 
himself at the siege of Toulon in 1793. Tn 
the year 1796 he was elected deputy to tbe 
council of five hundred from the department 
of Golo. lie nfti rwards became chief of 
brigade of the geiiuanuerie, but resigned this 
post on the revolution of the 18tb Brumaire, 
in order to avoid serving under the orders of 
Napoleon. Ou the 9th of November, 1800, 
he was arrested at the opera on the ehaive <rf 
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being concerned with Ceracchi, Topino-Le- 
brun, Demerville, and Diana, in a plot to 
a&sabsiuute the first consul on that night, and 
delivered oTer to llie eriminal tribunal of 
Paris. The process was much dcl n r d by 
the want of direct evidence of his cnnuaality, 
and it is supposed that he would have been 
acquitted, but for the attempt made by tlie 
explosion of the infernal uiuchine on the 
24th of December following. Thia fecond 
attempt, however, hastened the proceedings, 
and led to his condemnation on the 9th of 
January, 1801. He was executed on thtt 
30th of the same month. The whole process 
has been printed under the title "Proems 
instruit par le Tribunal Crimincl du De- 
partement de la Seine contre Demerville, 
U^racdhi, Arlna et autres, prevenus de 
Conspiration contre la Personne du I*remier 
Consul Bonaparte," Paris, 1801, 8vo. {En- 
cyclopedie cms Geng du Mimde; Rabbe, 
Biographie des Coittemporatns ; Arnault, 
Biographie des ConUwporainsi Bioaraphie 
Moaente.') J. w. J. 

AKK'NA or HARENA, JACOBUS 
D£, a civilian, who lived about the end of 
the thirteendi and Ibe beginnmg of tbe ftntr- 
teenth centuries. It is not known in what 
country he was born : some of the ordinary 
aothontiies say he -was a nad-ve of Parma, 
others that he w as a Belgian. He is said to 
have taught civil law at Padna in the year 
1300. He im>te sercral treatises on branches 
of the civil law, which are in the collections 
of the works of the minor civilians. Those 
which have come mider the notice of the 
present writer are — 1. " De Praceptis Judi- 
cum," Tractatua Tractatuum, torn. iii. p. it. f. 
34.; consisting of twenty-three sections, and 
containing remarks on pr; k 'i -e in relation to 
jurisdiction, the forms of judgments, appeah^ 
ftc S. ** De Cessione Actionmn,** Ifr. f. 74.; 
consisting of eighty-six sections, ni 1. like the 
other, relating to practice. 3. " De Excus- 
sionibus Bonomm," ifr. f. 141.; consisting at 
thirty-si.v sections, and treating of execution 
against tbe property of a debtor. This tract 
is also contained in the colhetion pnblidied 
at Amsterdam in 1(i69. called " Benvennti 
StracehsB aliorumque Jurisconsultomm de 
Mercatura, Cambiis, &c.," and in the " Trac- 
tatus de Fidejussoribus " (inoT) of Hippo- 
lytus Marcilius. 4. De Sequestrationibus," 
TV. TVoct, vt «tQ»., f. 143.; consisting of 
twenty-six sections, relating, like tbe pre- 
ceding work, to the practice of debtor and 
creditor. This also is in the collections of 
Straeeba and Marcilius. 5. " De Expcnsts 
in Judicio iactijj," Tr. Tract., ut sup., f. 394.; 
consisting of twenty-six sections. In the 
title of this tract the author is called " Par- 
mensis," and "V. I.D. Doctor of Civil and 
Canon Law." 6. " De Positionibus," Dr. 
Tract, iv. f. 3. ; consisting of forty-four sec- 
tions. This is also a work of practice, and 
prafeHeaiy in Am preftoe, to hm been sag* 
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gested by the demand for such a book for the 
use of professional lawyers. It might be 
called an essay on pleading'. 7. " De Com- 
missariis," I'A. viii. p. i. f. I'Jl.; consisting of 
fifty-three sections, and relating to testaments 
and their execution. 8. " SolennisTrActatus de 
Qu;rstionibas," ih. xi. p. L f. 291.; consisting 
of hfteen sections, and relating to the ionm 
of administering the torture. 9. " De Han- 
nitis," ib. f. 355.; consisting of fifty St^'tioii^, 
relating to the punislinient of banishment, 
and incidentally to tliut of transportation. 
(Jix'lier, Allijem. Gdehriai-Lexicon ; Wurh-s 
referred to above.) J. II. B. 

ARENAS. [Kc.vs, Ankquin de.] 
AREND, BALTHASAR, was the son of 
Caius Arend, or more correctly ArtnUs, a 
distinguished divine ; hewasborn at Neudorf, 
in thf (liichv of Ilolstoin, abont Ifi lO. Afror 
having studied divinity at Jeua, Leipzig, and . 
aererid other German universitiefl, as well as | 
at Copenbn^en, he became raini^tor at Del- 
menliurst, in the present duchy of Oldenburg, 
where he lived from 1GG8 till 1675, when he 
was appointed minister at Berdum in Ost- 
friesland. He died there in 1687. He is 
sometimes called "Gltickstadiensis," from 
which, however, we must not conclude that 
he was born at Gliickstadt, where his father 
was minister from 1654 till 1678. He wrote 
several works on divinity, of which the prin- 
cipal are : — 1. "Geistlicher Krieg, das Him- 
melreich mit Gewalt zu stiinnen," Gluck- 
stadt, 1671, 12mo. 2. "Geistlicher Fiiede 
mtt Oott," Oliickstadt, 1671, 12mo. ; these 
are two sermons. He jiiiVili.shed some other 
sermons, the most remarkable of which is : 
—-3. <*De8 Tjeihes nnd der Seelen Zustand 
nach deni Tode," Gllickstadt, 177(1, 4to. This 
is a funeral sermon on the death of Anton 
Gunther, the last count of Oldenhorg. 4. 
"Disputatio Historieo - Theolopica de Re- 
surrectione Christi, advcrsus Hieretioos et 
Hostes alios," Strasshnrg, 1664, 4to. He left 
three MSS. in German, two of which treat of 
the history and geography of Ostflriesland, 
and the third, *'£xiltum Mortis" or **Der 
Todes-Vertreiber," is a collection of two 
thousand three hundred religious and moral 
sentencesi, in two volomes in 4to. These 
MSS. are in the archives of .Vurich, the 
capital of Otsfriesland. Arend is the editor of 
J. V. Andrea, Vox LUttra (de Statu Ec' 
clesi<e LutJierance Corrupt is simn), &c. Gliick- 
stadt, i667« 12mo. (MoUerus, Cimbria Li- 
imtta, -wkA. I p. 20.) W. P. 

AREND, or more corre-tly ARENTS, 
CAIUS or KAY, was bom on the 1st of 
December, 1614, at Huirove, a royal castle 
in lTo!steiu, of -n-hich his father Goorp^e, 
praitor of the King of Denmark, was the 
governor. In 1633 he went to the univer- 
sity of Rostock, where hp Ptndied divinity 
under the celebrated Laureinber^, and only 
.one year after entering the university, he gave 
private l< <^^'n'es OA logic and metaphysics. 



In 1636 he went to Giithaborg in Sweden, as 
instructor to the children of a wealthy mer- 
chant, and in 1639 he married Maria Brann, 

the daughter of an alderman of that city. In 
he same ^ear he was appointed minister at 
Hendorf m Holstein ; in 1654 he became 

dean at Gliickstadt, and in 1661 minister of 
the royal e!Kii)el of that towu, which office 
he held till 1G7S, when he was appointed 
minister at Meldorf, and superintendent of 
the church in the district of Ditmarschen. 
He died at Meldorf on the 1 4th of March, 
1 691. He was thx- father of Balthasar Arend, 
the diviue, and J ohn George Arend, a phy- 
sician. 

Caius Arend was an orthodox, and very 
laborious divine, and endured many hard> 
ships and moral sufferings during the Thirty 
Year.s' War. In 1(J4.1 bis honse was burned 
by the Swedes ; he was robbed of all his 
property, and narrowly eseaped assassination. 
Ilis symbol was "Ceduld frisst den Tenfel" 
(^Patience devours the devil). MoUer gives 
a complete catalogue of his theological pro- 
ductions, most of which are sermons, the 
principal of which are: — 1. ** Uebung des 
Kleinen Catechismi, in Fragen und Antwort 
vor die Kinder," Gliickstadt, 1648, 12mo. ; 
2. " Der Herrscher des Lebens und Todes," 
Gluckstadt, 1653, 4to. ; 3. "Der XCI. 
Psalm," Gliickstadt, 1663, 12mo. : 4. "Gold- 
hauns ChristUcher und von Gott gesegneter 
Ehefrauen," Gliickstadt, 1666, 12mo. ; 5. 
**Drei Schone Amaranthen auf den Sarg 
Dr. Christiani -von Stocken," Gliickstadt, 
1685, 4to. All these are sermons. A short 
time before his death, he ordered that the 
text of his ftmeral sermon shonid be Job, xix. 
25 — 27., and be wrote bis meditations on 
this text, which were afterwards published 
by the Her. Henry Hahn, together -with his 
funeral sermon npon Arend. Moller mentions 
several other A rends, who wrote on divinity, 
bnt they are only important for the eeclesias- 
tieal bi.story of the duchies of Sehleswig and 
Holstein. (Mollerus, Cimbria Lileruta^ i. 2U 
—21.) W. P. 

A1U:XD!=5, JAN, a Dutch painter, bora 
at Dordrecht in 1738. His father was a sur- 
geon, and he ^ras the brother of the poet 
Roelof Arends. He first learned painting 
of J. Ponse at Dordrecht, and afterwards 
studied some time at Amsterdam. After hie 
return home he commenced as a pa"n*'^r vA" 
all subjects, but subsequently almost contiucd 
himself to marine pieoes. From Dordrecht 
he went to Middelbur^r, where he lived some 
years, and he was chiefiy occupied in maJc- 
ing drawings of country houses, some of 
which he etched himself, others have been 
eugraved by Freuch arti&ts. He died in 
1805 at Dordrecht. (Van Eyndon and VaD'> 
der "VVilligen, Vadvrhmdsche Schilderkunst, 
ifc. ; Nagler, JVtues Alf iemeine^ Kunstler 
Icj irnv.) ' R. N. W. 

AAEMSBECK, P£D£R DIERK, a 
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Swedish scholar, and a native of Nerike, was 
probably born in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. After huvinj; completed Iiis 
Studies uf the classical and oriental languages 
in the universities of Sweden, be Tisited 
several foreipn universities at the expense of 
Queen Christina. After his return to his 
native country he was appointed professor of 
classical and oriental languages in the gym- 
najjium at Strengnas. In 1656 he became 
minister at St. Catherine's «t StoddiokD, 
where he died in 1673. • 

A new Swedish translation of the Bible 
having become necessary, bishop John Mat 
thsii eiif?aged Arensbeck to co-operate in this 
undertaking, and Arensbeck accepted the pro- 
posal. An account of the principles which 
Arensbeck observed in translating is given 
in his little work, " Specimen C3onciliationis 
Linguarum ex nativis earundem Proprieta- 
tibus, in Textus aliquot Sacros ad veram et 
convenicntem Lingnse SnecicnVersionem De- 
ductum, et Censnrae literatorum Exhibitum," 
Strengniis, 1648, 4to. This work is not in 
thelibrary of the British Museum. (Adelung, 
in his Supplement to Jocher's AUgemeines 
Oddtrim-Lexicon, refers to Fant, JJutoria 
Literahir«e Greecai m SuecitL) W. P. 

ARENTS. [Arend.] 
AKEPOL, SAMUEL. [Abipol, Samuel.] 
A'RESAS (^Ap4<ra\), a Lucanian, pro- 
bably of Croton, who succeeded Tydas as 
the head of the PythaAoreaa school of phi- 
losophy. Beyond this net nothing is known 
of hiin. He wrote a work on tlie nature of 
man (Utpl *i(r«tt$ 'AyOfuimov), of which a frag- 
ment is preserved in Stobceus. From this 
fra^'nient It appears, that Arosas considered 
the soul of man to consist of three parts, 
reason, psssion, and propensities. (lambli* 
chus, De Vita Pijthagora;, c. 3G.; Stobsens, 
EdogcB Fhjfsiccet i. 847. ed. Heeren.) L. S. 

ARB'SI, PA'OLO, an Italian ecclesiastic, 
possessed for a considerable time no mean 
reputation as a writer on practical theology. 
His fikther, a nohle Milanese, haying been 
appointed podcst.i of Cremona, he "was bom 
in that city about the year 1574. In early 
yonth he entered the order of Theatine 
Clerks Re|rular, and assumed thenceforth the 
name of Paolo instead of that of Cesare, 
which he had received in hepUsm. His pre- 
cocious learning gained for him, before he 
had completed his twenty-fourth year, a 
lectureship in philosophy and theology at 
Naples ; and lie afterwards taught theology 
at Rome, devoting special attention to homi- 
letics. He was not less soeeessfol in the 
practice of sacred eloquence than in tcnohinjr 
its theory. His fame as a preacher spread 
all over Italy, although he laboured under 
natural impediments which might have alto- 
gether stopped the career of any one less en- 
thnsiasHe and resolute. In 1G20, when he 
was confessor at Turin to the Princess Isa- 
beile of Savoy, he was appointed by Pope 
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Paul \. to the bishopric of Ttu-tona. lie 
held that see for twenty-four years, ending 
w ith his death in 1644 ; and during that long 
period he dibtinguished himself highly, not 
only for his activity in the literature of his 
profession and for his patronage of literary men, 
but for the ^arnestueiis and zeal with which 
he performed the ordinary duties of his 
office. He was a voluminous writer, both in 
Latin and in Italian, aiul left a large number 
of manuscripts unpublished. The following 
are his published Latin works: — 1 . "In Libros 
Aristotelis de Generatione et De Corruptione," 
Milan, 1617, 4to. 2. "De Aqua; Transfor- 
matione in Sacrificio Missa;," Tortona, 1622, 
Antwei-p, 1628, 8vo. 3. " Constitutio Syno- 
dalis?," Tortona, 1623, 4to. 4, "DeCantici 
Canticorum Sensu, Velitatio Bina," Milan, 
1 640, 4to. 5. " Velitationcs Sex in Apocalyp- 
sim," Milan, 1647, fol. His works in Italian arc 
greatly more voluminous ; and of those in the 
following list there is hardly any, which did 
not pass through several editions in the 
coarse of the seventeenth century. An 
enumeration of editions, with fuller details 
as to the contents of each work, will be 
found in Mazzuchelli: — 1. '*Arte di pre- 
dicar Bene,** Venice, 1611, 4to.; his first 
publication, containing the matter of his 
lectures on homiletics at Rome. 2. " Im- 
prese Sacre, con Triplicati Discorsi illustrate 
ed arriechite," the author's largest and most 
esteemed work. The substance of it was 
twice published at Verona, 1613 and 161.5, 
In (uie volume 4to. Afterwards it was re- 
written and enlarged to seven volumes 4to., 
which were published as follows: — vols. i. 
and ii. at Milan, 1621, 162.5, at Tortona 
and Venice, 1629; vols, iii., iv., and at 
Toitona, 1630; vol, ri., at Tottona, 1634; 
vol. vii., at Tortona, 1G.35. To the first 
book of the first volume the author made an 
addition, caUed ** La Penna Rafmata," Milan, 

1626, foL; and, as a supplement to tlie whole 
work, he published an eighth volume of a 
polemical east, entitled *' Retrognardia in 
Difesa di Se Stesso. con un Trattato dell' 
Arte e Scienza Impresistica," Genoa, 1640, 
4to. There is a Latin translation of a great 
part of the "Sacre Imprese," puMishtd at 
Frankfurt in 1700, 1701, and 1702, in three 
volumes folio. 3. ** Delia Tribolasione e suoi 
Rimedj," Tortona, 1024, 2 vols.. 4to. 4. 
'* Panegirici Fatti in Diverse Occasloni,'' 
seventeen in number, eoUeeted into one 
volume, Milan, ir.44, 8vo. 5. "Guida dell' 
Anima Orante, o sia Prattica dell' Orazione 
Mentale," Tortona, 1623. (ManachelH, 
ScrHim «r Italia ; Ghilini. Tealm d' Hitomini 
Letterati, 1647, i. 182.; Ughelli, /ta/ja 6*acra, 
in Episcopis Derthonensibus.) W. S. 

_ ARESON, JON, the last Roman Catholic 
bishop in Iceland, was born in 1484 at Grita 
in the district of Eyafiord. Harboe in hit 
" History of the Reformation in Iceland,** 
gives a genealogical table drawn up by 
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Areson himself, in which he traces his 
d^eent downward from Adam, fi'om whom 
ni;iki'S hiuist'lf the eighty-fifth. lie h)st his 
iutiuT early, and had to support his mother 
by daily labour, IlKMigh his maternal uncle, 
Einar Isleifsson, was abbot of the neighbour- 
ing uiuuastery uf Mankathveraa. In his 
«Ktreme porerty he was often on the point of 
becoming a sheep-stealer, and was only pre- 
Tented by the remonstrances of his mother. 
His uncle had him taught to read and write 
and to **sing in Latin," but his education 
never extended so far as to understand that 
language, which was, it appears, at that 
period a most unusual accomplisluuent for 
the priests <^ Iceland, though, of eoune, the 
service was in Latin. ^Vhen about the age 
of twenty he took holy orders, and was ap- 
pointed priest of HelgMtad in ReikiadtL He 
was taken under the patronage of Bishop Cott- 
ckalk of Uolum, a fierce and warlike prelate, 
«nd twice wnt hy Mm on miflnons to Norwayt 
by his conduct in which he appears to have 
acquired such reputation among his col- 
leagues, that after the death of Gottakalk he 
was chosen by them first " Dispensator," 
then Officialis, " and finaUy. in 1522, when 
the canons of Trondhiera or Drontheim con- 
CP Ird r ) the clergy of Holum the power of 
electing a successor to Qottskalk, was raised 
to the bidioprie. The mne prece^g bishops 
had all been foreigners, and it was a hundred 
and eighty-six years since the diocese had been 
goremed by an leehmder. The elevation of 
Aro<;on, however, excited discontent, and one 
priebt, of the name of Bodvar, entered a pro- 
test against his election on the ground of his 
i frnnrance of Latin, tn Triiich Areson, who was 
the best Icelandic po<^t of his time, replied in 
Icelandic verse. A more formidable oppo- 
sition was that of Ogmund, bishop of Skal- 
holt, the other loehindic diocese, who on 
•ome pretence that it was to himself that 
the canons of Drontheim had conceded the 
privilege of filling up the vacant see, marched 
against his newly-elected colleague at the 
liead of three hundred armed mm. Areson 
touk refuge on board a German ship in the 
port of Kolbeinsaar, which, setting sail, was 
driven by a storm to the coast of Greenland. 
During his absence Ogmund called togetlier 
the clergy of Holum and forced them to elect 
a nominee of his own, which they did una- 
nimoujjly with the exception of one, who, by 
Ogmund*s orders, was torn from the altar 
of the cathedral, to which he liad fled for 
refuge, and dragged for several miles at a 
horse's tail. The cause was finally heard 
before Arclibishop Olaus and ihr canons of 
Drontheim, when Ogmund brought forward 
a diarge against Areson of having decamped 
from his diocese with the treasures of the 
see, and employed them for his own behoof : 
but Areson, who had returned to Holimi im- 
mediately after Ogmund left it, brought 
ample proof that he had buried the treasures, 
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before his departure, iu the cathedraJ, aii the 
only way of securing them from the rapacity 
of the Bigboji of S^kalholt. The violctu e of 
Ogmund wa.s universally condemned, iiie 
canons, though unwilling at first to sanction 
the precedent of a bi.shop without Latin, con- 
firmed the election of Aresou as a sort of 
recompense tor the perseention he had suf- 
fered, and in 1524' he was consecrated bishop 
of Holum. The next years of his life were 
occupied with quarrels of his own with some 
of the leading men of Iceland, in which he 
was no less violent than his episcopal adver- 
sary had been, and in fact such a course of 
action seems to have been at that time the 
ordinary one for an Icelandic bishop. A 
more trying period wlis approaching. CWdur 
Gottskalksson, the son of the predecessor and 
patron of Aresmi, but a very different oha- 
racter from his father, had while iu Denmark 
heard of the doctrines of Luther, had gone 
and studied at Wittenberg, and had returned 
a concealed Refonner to Iceland, wliere he 
converted Oddur Eiolfsson, who began trana* 
hiting the New Testament into Toelandie. 
The Reformers work i 1 f i- s ane time in 
secret, as Areson and Ogmund were difficult 
men to deal with ; but the same doctrines had 
made their way to the ruling c luufi r, and in 
1540, royal letters arrived from f rederick 
ni of Denmark, commanding the adopttom 
of different measures preparatory to the in- 
troduction of Lutheranism. Areson adopted 
a daring tone of opposition in the ** Althing'* 
or atmual public assembly of the Icelanders. 
Ue drew up a document in reply to the royal 
letter, in which the Althing denied iS» tea' 
thority of the king to act as their religious 
head, though they acknowledged his civil 
power. At first many of the dei^ were 
willing to sign this, but ultimately they all 
refused ; th^ only signatures attached to it 
wm those of Areson and many of the lead- 
ing laymen, the Bishop of Skalholt, Gissttr 
Einarsson, successor of Ogmund, being already 
a Lnthersa, and appointed for that very rea- 
son. The king invited Areson and Einars- 
son to Copenhagen to consult on the subject 
of the changes to be introduced in religion, 
but the Bishop of Holum found an excuse, 
and sent deputies, who were compelled 
when at Copenhagen to swear obedience to 
the king in religious matters. Areson was 
again invited and again excused himself, and 
for some yem the same kind of coquetting 
went on between the king and the bishop, 
each unwilling apparently to take a decisive 
step, and the bishop of course very nnwilltng 
to put himself in the king's power. The in- 
fiueucc of Areson was very great in the i&laud, 
and was much supported b^that of his chil- 
dren, of whom he had six, most of whom 
were intermarried iu the leading families. 
At his first appointment to his cure in Rei- 
kiadal he had taken a mistress, Ilelga, the 
daughter of Sigurd, '»ho remained witl^ 
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him Tip to his death. One of ihrW ohil- 
dreO) Are, was noted for his kii owl edgy of 
Germaa tnid Latin and of jurisprudence, vras 
highly popular, and was " Lagroan" or chief 
judicial officer of the island from 153U to 
1541. At lenglh, in 1648, on the death of 
GissTir Einarsson, whose power and popu- 
larity Areson appears to have been feart'ui of 
coping with, the storm which had been long 
collecting burst. The king again summoned 
Areson to Copenhagen ; the bishop sent no 
excwe or reply of any kind, hnt made au 
wmed incursion into the Protestant diocese 
of Skalholt, to which Martin Einarsson, a 
Reformer, who had spent nine years in Eng- 
land, from the ajie of nine to that of eighteen, 
had been appointed. In 1549, the king, in 
return for his continued contumacy, declared 
hiivi an ouihiw, and he replied by sending 
two of his sons, Are the Lagman and Biom, 
on another expedition against Skalholt^ from 
which they returned with Bishop Martin , 
their prisoner. Areson treated his episcopal 
eaptiye with much indignity, employing him 
for some days to beat stockfish. He then 
took him with him to the town of Skalholt 
and made nte of him to enforce its surrender. 
There he re-consecrated the oathodral. whieb 
he assumed to have been desecrated by Pro- 
testant service, and ordered the body of 
Gissur Einarsson to be taken up from its 
grave and thrown out of consecrated ground. 
While he was carrying on these proceed- 
ings, he sent a letter to the King of Denmark 
couched iu a very loyal strain, and endea- 
Touring to give a favourable impression of 
his acts. He is reported at the same time to 
have sent messengers to the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the King of Enghmd to ofiTer them 
the possession of Iceland, on coTT^itinn of 
their pledging themselves to mamtam the 
Roman CHitholic fmth in it i hut there was 
then so mnrh intprronrcp between England 
and Iceland, thai ii is ditiicult to believe that 
Areson could have been ignorant that Ed- 
ward VT. was in favour of the Reformation. 
Before an answer could arrive from either 
the fate of Iceland was decided at the battle 
of Saudafell, in -which Areson and his sons, 
■who were at the head of a force of about 
ninety men, and had been ravaging the es- 
tates of a landholder of the name of Dade 
Gudmundsson,were attacked by Gudniundsson 
and the royal party, consisting of firom sixty 
to eigh^ men. Gudmnndsson 'having offered 
pardon to his opponents on condition of their 
returning to their allegiance, took advantage 
of the <^portunity afforded by the delibera- 
tion of some of them on his offer to attack 
the remainder, whom he routed and drove 
into a churchyard. Areson and his sons re- 
tired Into the cbnreh and shut the doors, and 
when they were burst open, the bishop was 
found on his knees before ih» altar in a 
prie8t*» habit. No powm vaa in the 
eneounter. tliou^ many irere vonnded. 
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Areson and his sons were taken to Rkalholt, 
where they %vere brought to trial and con- 
demned, refusing to answer to the aeensation. 
Legally, they ought to have been reserved 
to the next Althing or annual meeting, hut 
their captors were apprehensive of a rescue ; 
and while deliberating on what course they 
should adopt, an old priest observed that "the 
axe and ^e ground would ke^ them in the 
safest custody," As Martin Einarsson, w ho had 
been released by the result of the battle, im- 
mediately assented, that opinion prevailed, and 
the prisoners were ordered to prepare for death. 
Are the Lagman was offered his life if he would 
promise not to attempt to revenge the day, but 
he refused ; and Areson, on receiving a similar 
offer, replied, My sons followed me, and 
I "will feUow them." The bi-hop and his two 
sons w*>re accordingly beheaded in the 7fh of 
November, 1550. The peasantry some tune 
after bemt CSiristian Skrivere, who had 
been one of the most active agent? in their 
death, and killed him with his hon and uvelve 
of his servants, one of whom had been the 
executioner, at the village of KIrkiuholum. 
Sixteen of the murderers of Christian fled to 
England, where it is said they were received 
and protected by Q'seet) Mnry; the remainder 
were not pursued with ixiuch activity by the 
King of Iknmark, who apparently considered 
that the captors of Areson would have done 
better to keep him prisoner till they should 
receive his orders. After his detth Pro- 
testantism -was easily established. 

Areson is considered the best Icelandic 
poet of his time. He has also the honour of 
being the first introducer of the art of print- 
ing into his native island. About 1528 he 
invited thither from Sweden John Ifettfaitt, 
a priest, to assist him as a Latin seeretarj' ; 
and he also employed him as a printer, Mat- 
thias being well skilled in that art, which 
finally turned out the most effectual means 
of promoting the spread of Protestantism in 
Iceland. In 1530, Areson caused to be 
printed at Rredebolstad a " Manuale Pasto- 
rum," the existence of which is only known 
from its being matter of record, all c<^es of 
the book having disappeared. A poem en- 
titled " Pinslargratr," or "Lamentation for 
the Passion," and a paraj[dirase of the f^ist 
Psalm by Areson are mserted in Thor- 
I laksson's " Visabok," published in 1612. Va- 
riooB potmi by him relating to the different 
occurrences of his life are given in irarboc'S 
" Ilistorj' of the Reformation in Iceland," but 
it must be owned that it is difficult tat a 
foreign reader to perceive in them any traces 
of the poetical genius attributed to the author 
by Icelandic critics. (Ilarboe, A/han^Smg 
om Reformatianen i Island in Skrifter som 
vdi det KtSbenkamske SelsAab af Lardoms og 
Yidcnshabers Ehkere ere fremlagte og oplctste, 
V. 221, &c., vii. 1, &c. ; Finnus Johanmei, 
or Finn Jonsson, Hiatoria Eccksia&tica la^ 
baduet il 644— 7M.) T. W, 
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ARESTI, FLOIUA'NO, organist of the 
mctrupulium chiircli of Bologna, was born 
there towards the end of the seveoteenth 
eentary. He produced the following operas: 
— "Crisippo," at Ferrara in 1710; " In- 
gannosiTincL'," at Bologna in 171 o; " Enig- 
ma disciolta," at Bologna in 1710; *'Cos- 
tanza in cimento colla Cmdelti," at Venice 
ill 1712 ; II Ti ionfo di Pallade in Arcadia," 
at Bologna in 1716. He died an 1719. (Fan- 
tuzzi, Scrittori Boloffnesi.) E. T. 

ARETJi'US ( 'A/»€To«oi ), one of the 
most valuable of Uie ancient Qreek phy- 
sicians -whose works are still extant, is 
generally supposed to have bcc-n a native of 
Cappadocia. Nothing is known of the events 
of nis life, nor have we any direct testimony 
respectinjr lils date, on wliicli point there has 
been au extraordinary difference of opinion 
among modem critics, for, while Voflsins 
thinks tliat he was a very aiioieni writer and 
lived long before the period of the Roman 
emperors, others haTe snpposed that he 
■wrote :is l ife as the fourth or fifth century 
after Christ. It can, however, be proved 
indirectly, but with tolerable certainty, that 
both these conjeoiures are unfounded, and 
that Aretaius probably lived in the first or 
second oentury after Christ. Vossins founds 
his opiaioii on the fact of Aretajus having 
used the Ionic dialect in his writings ; but 
this is by no means snfflcient to prore his 
point, as Arrian wrote his " Indica" in the 
same dialect in the second century after 
Christ Besides, it is only necessary to ex- 
amine the sense of his works, as well as their 
language, in order to see that there is abun- 
dant internal erUenoe to prove that Aretecus 
must have written after the heginninjr of the 
Christian rora. Ue not only refers to the 
famous antidote of Mithridates, but also to 
Che Theriaca Andromaehi (which he calls 

by the names i} ix'^h^^^* ^ ^'^ 
(ht^U»v\ the inrentor of which lived in the 

reifrn of the Emperor Noro, a. t>. r)4— 68. 
From his never mentioning Galen, it seems 
probable that he lived before him, that is, 
before the middle of the second century after 
Christ; and though it seems very strange 
that Galen, who has quoted so many insig- 
nificant physicians, should not once mention 
Aretseus, and therefore it may be argued 
that the works of Aretacus were not extant 
in Galen's time, yet it is equally strange 
( although undoubtedly true ), that many 
other ancient physicians paned over the 
writings of Aretrcns, as if apparently un- 
known to tlieni. In fact both his works and 
his personal history seem to have lain in 
singular obscurity in ancient times, insomuch 
that he is only alluded to by three ancient 
writers — the author of a work ascribed 
to Dloseorides, Aetiiis, and Paulus ^gineta. 
Though no pai ticulars of his life are known, 
it has been observed that, from his mention- 
ing Falemian and other Italian wines, he 
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seems to have either travelled, or to have 
lived ill a country that enjoyed a free com- 
munication with Italy and Rome. It has 
been mueli disputed to which medical sect 
(if to au} ) Aretajus belouged. Le Clcrc, 
Wigan, Haller, and others suppose that ho 
belonged to the Pneumatic!; and indeed it 
is impossible to overlook the traces of the 
doctrines of this sect that are found in his 
works. Petit, Osterhausen, and Ackermann, 
however, think that the passages brought 
forward in support of this opinion are not 
sufficiently conclusive to prove the point. 
Sprengel takes a middle course, and tries 
to reconcile the two opinions by supposing 
that he was brought up in the principles ot 
the Pnennmtici, and aAerwards embraced 
those of tlie Eeleetiei. Perhaps, however, he 
may more properly be said to have belonged 
to no sect, or, in other words, to have been 
an Eclectic (as lleeker says) in the highest 
sense of the term, meaning, not a person who 
ranked himself among the ** Eeleetiei," hat 
one who followed implicitly the doctrines of 
no particular school, but chose from different 
sects whatever opinions he thought most 
agreeable to truth. With respect to his use 
of the Ionic dialect, it can hardly be sup- 
posed that this was quite natural to him ; 
probably it vas nither adopted in imitation 
of the style of the Father of Medicine, in the 
same way as Arrian is supposed to have 
imitated Ctesias in his " Indica,'' mentioned 
above ; and us a few years ago a medical 
treatise was published at Athens by a modem 
Greek, written in the Ionic dialed from the 
same motives. His style has been very much 
admired, particularly for the graphie livdi- 
ness of his descriptions ; and his chapter on 
KawTos, or " Brain- Fever," has been made the 
subject of one of Sir Houry Halfbrd'a elegant 
Essays. 

AretHJUs appears to have written some 
medical works on Fevers, Surgery, Pharmacy^ 

and the Diseases of Women, which arc no 
longer extant. His only remaining work 
consists of eight books : two Tltpl hiriwy Kal 
3jjfi«/«»' 'O^twv Tlaeuiu (" On the Causes and 
Symptoms of Acute Affections") ; two ricpl 
A/tuSv imI Jfi^tuP XpOfW UaOwi' (" On the 
Causes and Symptoms of Clironic Alfec- 
tions"); two hepl <s>(pa-!T(ia^ 'O^fW TlaOmu 

(" On the Cure of Acute Airei tions"); and 

two riepl QfpaTTfias XpoviuP UaQdv (" Oil the 

Cure of Ckronic Affections"). The arrange- 
ment of the -work is very inconvenient, aa 
the description of the different diseases is 
separated from the treatment ; some of the 
chapters are lost, and the text is still in rather 
an unsatisfiictory state. 

The following sketch <rf the contents of 
the valuable work of Aretaeus, and of his 
practice, is by the late learned Dr. Beckex of 
Berlin. 

" Aretajus rejccarded a knowledge of the 
Structure and functions of the body as a 
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necessary step towards the study of disease ; 
hw tmitomical remarks^ however, betray 

sufBciently the imperfect state of this sci- ] 
eace in his time. He concurred with the 
Pneumatic physiciaiw and th« Stoic philoeo- 
jtlKT^, in believing the heart to be * the prin- ' 
eiple of life and strength,' and ihe seat of 
tiie lOoL He gave a ftdt aooovnt of the dis- 
trihution of the vena portarum, and regarded 
all veins as having their origin in the liver ; 
he also was aware of the numerous oommu- 
nicatioDS which exist in varions parts of the 
venous system, wiiicli led him to refute the 
BOtioii that particular veins in the arm are 
connected with particular internal orguns, 
and the consequences which were drawn 
from this notion as to blood-letting. Are- 
tseus looked upon the liver as the organ des- 
tined to prepare the blood, and the spleen ajj 
fitted to purify that fluid. He regarded both 
the stomach and colon as organs of digestion, 
and bestowed much attention on tlie morbid 
affections of the latter organ. He knew that 
the kidneys had a glandular structure, lie 
stated the nerves to be the organs of sensation 
and motion. The fact that injuries of the 
head are apt to produce paralytic affections 
on the opposite side did not escupe his ob- 
servation, and, in order to account for it, he 
stated that the nervous fibres in the brain 
form a decussation in the shape of the Greek 
letter X, whilst the nerves arising from the 
spinal marrow proceed directly to the organ 
fbr which they are designed. Notwithstand- 
ing these curious remarks on the functions of 
rtie nervous system, Aretteus evidently did 
not make any clear distinction between the 
nervous and tendinous parts ; the latter are 
undoubtedly alluded to, when he says that, 
besides the nerves proceeding fh>m the brain, 
there are others which pass from one bone to an- 
other, and are the principal sources of motion. 

** The descriptions which Aretsens has 
given of the diseases to which the hiunan 
economy is subject are accurate delineations, 
evidently taken from nature, and distin- 
guished by a peculiar liveliness, elegance, 
and conciseness of diction. He is thought to 
have excelled all ancient authors, not even ' 
excepting Hippocrates, in the art of describ- 
ing dteeasea. and may still be regarded as a 
model in tins species of Htetatmre. IBs ae> 
count of epilepsy, tetanu.s, acute and chronic 
headaches, hsemoptysis, and causus, or burn- 
ing fever, are peculiarly happy specimens of 
his iriLiri:^<;-i- ( if writing. 

In the treatment of diseases, Aretsens 
regarded experience as the best guide (d7o^ 
JSiSdaKoXos T) ttfipri), and he repeatedly refers 
to the necessity of following the hints which 
nature gives to the physician. His methods 
of treatment seem to lia%'e been energetic 
where it appeared necessary, but always sim- 
|de ; and he was averse to ibaft ftrrago of 
medicines, to the use of which some ok his 
contemporaries were addicted. 

▼OL.1IL 



He frequently employed emetics, purga* 
tives, and clysters; and he was aware &t 

emetics not only evacuate the contents of the 
stomach and intestines, but derive a great 
part of their efficacy from tihe riiodc which 
tbp act of vomiting produces in those parts. 
He was fond of blood-letting in chronic as 
well as acute diseases, but ca'atious with re* 
gard to the quantity of blood which he took 
away : he advises the blood to be stopped 
before fainting supervenes ; and recommrads 
not to take away too mnch blood at one bleed- 
ing in apoplexy. He also mentions the prac- 
tice of opening a vein on the back of the 
hand ; and he practised the operation of 
arteriotomy. He employed cupping-glasses 
and leeches ; and he is the first author who 
mentions blistering with cantharides : as he 
recommends this practice as preferable to 
other rubefacients, without mentioning it as 
having been formerly in use, it appears pro- 
bable that we are indebted to him for this 
most important remedy ; nor had the ten- 
dency which it sometimes has to injure the 
functions of the urinary organs escaped his 
observation ; he enjoins, therefore, milk to 
be drank in large quantities before the blister 
is applied. 

" Scarcely any internal medicines were 
employed by Aretams in the treatment of 
acute diseases ; but he paid strict attention to 
diet and regimen : among his dictetical pre- 
scriptions, those on the use of the different 
kinds of milk deserve to be mentioned. In 
treating chronic diseases he more fluently 
had recourse to the aid of medicines ; we 
find him prescribing diuretics, sudorifics, and 
several of the compound stunulating prepara- 
tions which were in vogue in his time. One 
of the substances he most frequently resorted 
to is castoreum, which he regarded as very 
efficacioos in various affections of the nervous 
system.'* (Penny Cyclopcedia of the Sociefy 
for the Diffusion ofVigeful Ktummfge, iL SOS.» 
" Areteeufi,") 

The work of Aretttm was published fbr 
the first time at Venice, \'y')2, 4to., in a 
Latin translation made by J. P. Crassus 
flrom a rery eormpt and mutilated MS., 
with the title " Aretici Libri Septem nunc 
primum e tenebris eruti et in Latinum 
Sermonem convert a J. P. Crasso." It is 
often bound op with the same editor's 
translation of Rufus Ephesins De Appel- 
lationibDS Partinm Corporis HnmanV* wmoh 
was published in the same place, size, and 
date. The first Greek edition of Aretaius 
is thathy J. Gonpyl, Paris, 1554, 8vo., which 
\f TTinre complete than the preceding Latin 
edition ; it is vezy beautiftiUy printed, and is 
siud hy Chonlant to he very scarce. It is 
often bonnd up with Grnpyl's Greek edition 
of " Rufus Ephesins," published in the same 
place, size, and date. A Ladn translation 
executed from this edition (and, as it is sup- 
1 posed, by Goupyl himself), was published in 
' z 
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the same year at Fluis, 8vo., and has been 
aereral ^met reprinted. An ecUtkm in Ofvek 

and Latin v 1=; jniblished at Vienna (Augusta 
Vinddicorum) in 1603, foL, edited by G. 
Heniaeli, wlueh is a handsomely printed hook, 
but is not well spoken of in any other respect. 
In 1723 a very spleudid edition wa« published 
at the Clarendon press at Oxford, in folio, 
the intrinsic critical merits of which are 
^ual to its haud&ome appearance. It was 
edited hj J. Wigan, who corrected the text, 
made a new L^tin version, prefixed some 
lem-ned and valuable dissertations, and added 
some critieal notes and emendations. There 
is also a pof)d Index Rerum, and n vory 
complete Index Verborum by Muiititue. ; 
Choidant considers this edition to he scarce, 
as only three hundred copies were printr rl ; 
in Enf^land, however, it is not uiilte«iutiuiy 
to he met with, and at a moderate price. In 
1 7.'i I , Boerhaave published a Greek and Latin 
edition ia fuiio, at Leiden. Great part of 
the work had been printed off in 1719, and 
therefore no use was made of Wigan 's text 
and translation ; it contain^ however, Petit's 
Commentary, (part only of which had been 
previously published at London, 1726, 4to.,) 
Triller's Conjectures and Emendations ; and 
aome short notes by Jos. Scaliger. The last 
edition of the Greek text of Aretaius is that 
which forms the twenty-fourth volume 
of Kiihn's Collection of Greek Medical 
Writers, Ldpsig, 1828. It contains Wigan's 
text, Latin translation, dissertations, and 
notes ; Triller's and Pettt's commentaries ; 
Jtfaittaire's index; Aekermann's "Historia 
Literaria,** extracted from Harles' edition 
of Fabricius, " Bibliotlieca Gneca;" and 
an appendix of various readings. Br. Enne- 
rins, of Middelhnr^ in Zeeland, mentions in 
the preface to his edition of Hippocrates, 
"i>e Rat. VicU in Morh. Acut" Leiden, 
1841, 8vo., that he has for some time been 
prepurinjj a new edition of Aretacus, which 
(judging from the works that he has already 
edited) is likely to be superior to any of tiie 
existing editions. A Latin translation of 
Aretasus is inserted in U. Stephens' " Me- 
dicB Artis Ptindpes,** Paris, fbl., 1567, and 
also forms one of the volnraes of Haller's 
Collection of Latin Medical Writers, published 
at Lansanne, I77h 8vo. His works ir«re 
translated into English by John Moffatt, 
London* 6va [1785 or i786], and the first 
four books hy T. F. ReynoUs, London, Sm, 

1837. There is also a French translation by 
Reynaud, Paris, 1834, 8vo.: an Italian one 
hgr P. Paocinotti, Firense, 1836, 8m ; sod 
aOermanone by F. O. Dewez, Vienna, 1790, 
18Q2, 8vo. Several other works on the suh- 
jeet of AretiBOS and his writings are men- 
tioned by Choolant in his " Haudbuch der 
Bticherkunde fur die Aeltere Medioina"Leip- 
sig, 1841, 8m 

A further account of the anatomical and 
therapeutical opinions of Aretwus may be 
388 



found in Le Cierc, Hist, de la Med. ; Wigan, 
Dissertations in his edition of ArettfoS} 
Haller, Bibliotheca Botanica, Anatomica^ 
ChirurgtcOttaid Medicintt Fractica ; Sprengel, 
Hist de ia M4d.i Iseniee, Get^tichtt der 
Mediein. W A. G 

ARET<a:'US, DANIEL, a German sculp- 
tor of Corvey in Westphalia, who worked 
in 1455, according to Weinwich (Kunstens- 
Historie i Danmark), at the court of Den- 
mark. Aretficns is supposed to have been 
the artist of the so called Oldenburg horn. 
(Nagler, Actitis Ailyeinemes Kunstler Leiricm.') 

B.N.W. 

ARETA'PHTLA f'Ap*Ta'f>tAa\ a woman 
of Cyrcne, who lived about the year b. c. 85. 
Plutarch, in his treatise on thoTirtnes of 
women, gives a minute account of her, and 
says that she was worthy to be placed by the 
side of the greatest heroines of antiquity. She 
was a daughter of vEglator and married to 
Phiedimus. Her beauty was great as her 
▼irtiie, and she was, at tbe same time, a 
woman of considerable knowledge ; but llie 
most prominent feature iii her character vras 
patriotism. Nicocrates, who at the time had 
set himself up as tyrant of Cyrene, murdered 
the husband of Aretaphila, and then com- 
pelled her to become his wife. Although 
the tyrant did every thing to win her affec- 
tions, she could never forget the murder of 
Phsedimus and the ferocious atrocities whidt 
the tyrant committed upon her fellow - 
citizens, and she resolved to deliver her 
coimtry from its oppressor by poisoning 
him. She endeavoured, in the meantime, to 
form a conspiracy, that the men of Cyrene 
might be ready to act, as soon as Nicocrat^ 
should he gqi rid of; bat her scheme was be- 
trayed and reached the ears of Calbia, the 
tyrant's mother. Aretaphila was tried and. 
tortured, but nothing could get a confession 
from her, and the manner in which she de- 
fended herself was so satisfactory, that Nico- 
crates was decei ved» and acquitted her, th<NiglK 
he relbsed in Artnre to live -with her. A 
short time afterwards, however, he returned 
to her, and again endeavoured to win her 
fkvonr. She mi not resist, hnt kept her ob- 
ject steadily in view, and as she considered a 
personal misfortune much less than a public 
cabimity, she introdnoed her daughter, a 
very beautiful girl, to Leander, the tyrant's 
brother, and a Toluptuoos youth, wlu> pre- 
vailed on Nicocrates to allow luiii to marrj 
her. Aretaphiln. hor d-inL'^liter, and her 
friends, now exerted ail their influence with 
Leander ; they endeavonred to roose h» 1ov« 
of !ilKTty, nnd to excite his fear of hi ^ tu otlicr. 
The oouse<^uence was that Leander had iiia 
hrodier assassinated bf one of his dares; hnt 
instead of restoring Cyrene to freedom, he 
began to act himself as tyrant Aretaphila 
did not ftentore to oppose hin openly, hot 
continued to secure his esteem an l con- 
fidence. At last she found an opjportunity ol 
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indttcing an African chief of the naine of 
AmbuB, to make war upon Cyrcne, and 

when the city was apparently in gjcat danger 
she oontriv^ to bring about an interview 
between Leaader and Anab«n, at which the 
former appeared unarm i aufl without any 
attendants^ except Aretaphila. Leander was 
made prwoner aeeordifif to the plan of Are- 
tnitlii!;!, i\nd di livered np to the Cyrenteans. 
His graudmother Calbia was burned alive, and 
he himself waa sewed np in a sack, and thrown 
into the sea. From thi'-- mnmrrit Aretaphila, 
although the Cyreuteaos wished her to join 
her ftUow-eitisens in the gormmnient of the 
repuhlic, withdrew to private life, and spent 
her last years in retirement with her friends. 
(Plolanh, De MttUenm Virtntihu, p. 355, 8cc. 
ed. Frankfort.) L. S. 

A'RETAS {'Ap4Tm)t the name of several 
kingg of Arahia, who ooeor in ancient 
history during the period from about B. c. 
170 to ▲. ]>. 40. The following are those 
who are known in history. 

Aretas I. lived about B. c. 170, and was 
a contemporary of Jason, the high-priest of 
the Jews, but nothing Anrther is Imown Hi 
him. (2 Maccab. v. 8.) 

Aretas II., a contemporary of Alexander 
Jaanaeui, kingof Jod»a, (b. c. 106-~>79). 
When Gaza was besieged by Alexander, 
Aretas assisted the inhabitants. He is prob- 1 
ably the same Aretas against whom Antioohus 
XIL of Syria, stirnanif .1 Dionysus, made war, 
about B. c. 90. Autiochus at first gained 
eome adTantages, but as he was endeavouring 
to profit by them, he was slain. After the 
death of Antiochus, Aretas reigned over 
C<Ble-Syria, being eidled to the government 
by the party who were in possession of Da- 
mascus, aud who hated Ptolemteus MennsBOS. 
Hereupon Aretas made an expedition against 
Jnda-a, and defeated .Alexander .Tannaetts in a 
battle near a place called Adida, but a treaty 
was concluded bet s u the two kings, and 
Aretas withdrew from Judrea. There are 
some coins of Damascus, uq which we read 
the name of a Ring Aretas, who is stumamed 
Philellen (*i\4\\v^), ^ circumstance which 
strongly favours the opinion that the coins 
Tdfer to Aretas II. and not to Aretas III., the 
contemporary of St. Paul. CJoseplms, Jewuth 
Anttq. xiii. 'i3. § 3., 15. § 1, 2. ; Eckhel, 
Deetr. Nwm. VtL m. 330.) 

About the time when Pompey made him- 
self master of Syria, u. c. 65, we again meet j 
with an Aretas, king of Axabiat but whether 
he is the same as the conqueror of .\ntiochus 
XII., or his successor, is uncertain. If he 
was the same, we most fuppose that he did 
not remain \or\^ in possession of Ccele-Syria, 
but was compelled to withdraw from it Dion 
Caitias reliStiea that Syria previous to be- 
coming? a Roman province suffered much 
from his hostility, and that he continued his 
hostile operations against that country even 
after he had been beaten by the Syrians with 
a39 



the assistance of the Romans. The events 
to which Dion Caaains tims briefly allodes are 

related at some length by Josephus. During 
the disputes between Aristobuius IJL and 
Uyrcanns in Jodna, Hyrcanua, on the ad-vice 

of Anripntcr, the Idimisean, fled to Aretas, and 
persuaded him to invade Judaea, b. c. 65. 
Aretas came with an army of fifty thonsand 

men, defeated Aristobuius, mil tlun laid 
siege to Jerusalem, whither Aristobuius 
withdrew. But after some time Aristobnins 
purchased with four hundred talents the 
assistance of Scaurus, one of the legates of 
Cneins Pompeina, who was then in Armenia. 
Scaurus compelled Aretas to raise the siege, 
and returned to Damascus. Aristobuius, 
however, continued the war agubst Aretaa 
and defeated his army at a place called 
Fapyron, [Aristobulus ILJ According to 
Plutarch, Pompey himself marched agamst 
Aretas to besiege him in his capital Petra, 
after he had made himself master of Jndaia, 
whereas, according to Dion Cassioa, he made 
his campaign against the Arabian king and 
defeated him before he entered Syria and 
Fnleatine. The hitter statement seems to be 
correct, as it agrees with the accounts of 
Appian and Josephus. But Dion Cassius 
appears to be mistaken in stating that 
PoTiipey completely conquered Arota.s, for, 
according to Josephus, who must have had 
good innnnation about these occurrences, 
the war against Aretas was not concluded 
wheu Pompey left Syria to return to Rome, 
and his legate Scaurxis, who remained behind 
in Syria, niaiched against Petra. But as he 
was unable to reach that town, he ravaged 
the country, which at length induced Ar^aa 
to purchase a peace for three linnrln d trtlf-nts. 
This success of Scaurus is commemorated by 
two extant coins, on one of which is the head 
of Pompey: Aretas is rcpresent<*d on his 
knees (Rasche, Lfxic. JRei Numaria-). 'I'lie 
coins commemorate t)ie curule icdileship of 
Scauruf:, n r_ r>8, and therefore Aretas must 
have paid thi- three hundred lalenta bet'ure tliat 
year. The Arabs however appear to have still 
made their hostile incursions into Syria, and 
the successors of Scaurus were obiigt'd to 
continue the war against the Arabs. (Jose- 
phus, Jcirish Antlq. xiv. 1. § 4, &;c., 5. § 1., 
Jewish War^ i. G. § 2, ; Dion Cassiuh, xxxvii. 
15. ; Appian, De Bella Mithrid. 106,, fjirtOMH 
50. ; Plutarch, Pompeim, 39. 41.) 

Aretas III. was a contemporary of 
Augustus and Tiberius, and father-in-law of 
Herod Antipas of Judsa. Josephus states 
that the name Aretas was assumed afterwards, 
and that his real name was yEneas. The 
name Aretas, however, is the one by which 
the kings of Arabia are best known. ITe was 
the successor of Obtnlas, and is first men- 
tioned in the reign of Aogustus in connexion 
with MSm Gallua, who was Idndly reedTcd by 
him on his expedition against some tribes of 
Arabia in n.c. 24. Herod Antipas lived for a 
B 2 
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time happy with the daughter uf An-tas. but 
on one ooetrion while at Rome, he formed 
an incestuous connexion with Ilerodiau, his 
brother's wife, aud promised her to dismiss 
liis lawfiilwife. The daughter of Aretas, 
who was secretly informed of this design, 
contrived to get to her father in Arabia 
without her hoshand being aware that she 
knew what was going on. Aretas, who was 
already involved in some dispute with Ilerod 
Antipas about the boundary of the two king- 
doms, took this opportunity for declaring war 
against him. Annies were raised on both 
Btdes^ and placed under the command of able 
generals. Herod being defeated in a great 
battle through the treachery of tome de- 
serters, applied for assistanee to the Emperor 
Tiberius, who immediately sent orders to 
Vitellius, the goretnor of Syria, to punish 
vVretas and to bring him to Kome alive or i 
dead. Vitellius accordingly prepared to lead 
an army into Arabia, but while he was stay- 
ing at Jerusalem for the purpose of attending 
the celebration of a festival, he receiyed 
the news of the death of Tiberius (a. d. 37), 
wlioreiipon he stop])fd his proceedings 

r'nst Aretas, and withdrew to Antioch. bt 
Second Epistle of the Apostle Paul to tkt 
Corinthians we find it stated, that about the 
time of Paul's conversion, Aretas had posses- 
sion of Daautseos and kept a garraon there. 
This Aretas is undoubtedly the same as the 
father-in-law of Herod Antipas, hut how he 
had got possession of Damascus is not stated. 
It is not improbable th;it ifr- 1 the first great 
battle against Uerod, he may have become 
master m m part of Syria, if not before that 
event; at any rate it is not very likely that 
he should have deferred avenging the wrongs 
of his daughter for so many years as would 
appear from the account of Josephus. Tin 
time of his death is unknown. (Josephus, 
Jtmth Ant^. xtL 9. $ 4., xriii. 5. § 1. 3. ; 
Strabo, xvi. 7S1.; St. Paul, 2 Corinth, xi. 
38, &e. } Acts of the ApottUa, ix. 19, &c) 

L. S. 

ARETE ('AprtTT,) of Cyrene, a daugh- 
ter and disciple of the elder Aristippus, 
the foander of the Cyrenaic school of philo- 
sophy; she consequently lived about b. c. 
350. She was the mother of the younger 
Aristippus, who was indebted to her for nis 
phllosopliioal education, whence he is call- 1 
the Mother-taught (JMifTfoS^aKTOs). Arete 
is said to haTe heen aoenstonied hj her 
father not to allow herself to be guided 
by ambition, and there stilt exists a letter, 
wfaieh is prof^sedly written by Aristippus 
to his daughter Arete, in which the same 
precept is inculcated. Now Diogenes Laer- 
tins, m emnnerating the writings of Aris- 
tippus, mentions also a letter of his to Arete; 
but that which is extant is certainly a forgery, 
^lian, in a Tery comtpt passage of his 
"History of Animals," calls Arete a sister 
of Aristippus, a statement which is opposed 
340 



to all other authorities. (Diogenes Laer- 
tius, ii. 72. 84. 86.; ^lian, Higtoria AnimoL 
iii. 40.; Wolf, Fragmenla et Elogia Mulierum 
Gracarumj p. 283, &c. ; J. Eck, JDe Arete 
PhiloHopha, Leipzig, 1775* SvOt.) L. & 

ARETE. [Dion.] 

A'RETHAS ('A/K'aay), archbishop of 
CiESAREA in Cappadocia, probably about 
the year of our Lord 914. Ue compiled a 
Commentary in Greek, upon the Apocalypee 
of St. John, from various authors. He has 
drawn largely from the commentary of An- 
dreas, who was bishop of CBsarea about A. ik 
j(io. The commentary of Arethas was first 
published in the original Qreek at Verona, 
fol. 1 532, at the end of m edition of die works 
of Gileumenius. A Latin translation was pub- 
lished at Paris, Svo., 1547, and at Basle, Sva^ 
1 554, 1 583, and in fhe Bibliotheca Patrum" 
I of Lyon, tom. ix., and elsewhere. Morell 
appended the Commentary in Greek, with a 
Latin tnmslatioa, to an edition ct the works 
of (Eeumenius, which he published at Paris, 
foL, 1631, but the Greek is a mere reprint of 
the editkm of Verona, and the Ladn trans- 
lation is also a reprint of the one which was 
published at Paris in 1547. The royal 
nbniry of Paris contiuns a good mannseript 
copy of this commentary. Arethas, when 
presbyter of Cicsarea, probably wrote the 
oration on '^T^e Translation of Saint Eo- 
thymlus, the patriarch of Constantinople," 
who died A. d. 91 1. The Oration is printed 
in Latin in Lipoman (De Viti$ Saneteruniyj 
tom. iii. He also wrote the discourse on 
the Martyrs, Gurias, Samonas, and Abibus, 
which is printed in Latin fai Lipoman, torn. 
Iii., and begins with the words " Quomodo 
vester animus se habet, sacer grex." Other 
fragments may he found in die phwes in- 
dicated by Fabricius. ( Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Graces viii. 696 — 698, &c ed. Uarles ; 
Ondinns, CommentariuM de Ser^nlor^w £'<^• 
clesifisticis, ii. 426.) C. J. & 

ARETHON. FAtPHBUS.] 
A'RBTIN, JOHANN ADAM CHRTS- 
TOPH JOSEPH, BARON VOX, was the 
eldest of three Bavarian brothers, who, 
through their position rather than dkeir 
talents, have attained in our own day some 
literary note in Germany. Johann Adam, 
here named, was the eldest ; Johann Chria- 
t Jill v;is the youngest; and the middle bro- 
ther, Johann Georg (bom in 1771), published 
a work so recently as 1837, and is probably 
still alive. 

Baron Johaim Adam Von Aretin was bom 
at Ingolstadt, on die 24di of Angost, 1769. 

Poss^-^^ inc: Vm reditary rank, and having dis- 
tinguished hintself during his youthful studies, 
especially m jurisprvdenee, he speedily fbnnd 
promotion in the service of the Ba^ari;ln 
government. He was employed both in the 
administmtiTe department and in diploman^ ; 
but the most distinguished posts }in held were 
not conferred upon him till the later yean of 
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bis life, vheu his political views are described 
as haTing tended somewhat towards aW>- 

lutism. In 1810 he was appointed chamber- 
lain to the King of Bavaria; and in 1817 he 
was sent as the representative of his court 
to the Germanic Diet a< Tm j ikfurt, in which 
he continued to sit during the remainder of 
his iifb. His fhvonrite studies were history 
and thr fin. arts. In ISIJJ he became an 
active member of the commission established 
at Fnmkfiurt, for publishing the ancient his- 
torical monuments of Germany. His private 
collection of engravings was very valuable ; 
and be fi>nned lilcewise an interesting gallery 
of paintings, desigrned for illustratinj* the 
history of the art He died of apoplexy, at 
his estate of Heidenburg, on the 16th of Au- 
gnst, 1822. His published works wpre the 
following: — 1. " Magazin der Bildeuden 
Kiinste," vol. i. Munich, 1791, 8vo. 2. 
" Handbuch der Philosophie des Lebens," 
Munich, 1793, 8vo. 3. "Catalogue des 
Estampes gravees par Daniel Ghodowiecky," 
Munich, (aud a pirated edition at Angsbiirg), 
1796, 8vo. 4. *' Sanuiilung der Baierischen 
Staatsvertrage," Munich, 1801, 8vo. lie was 
the founder, and till 1817, the editor, of the 
*' Baierisches Repierungsblatt and he con- 
tributed soTne pajKTS to other periodicals. 
(Meusel, Das Gclehrie Tt utscManri, vols. xi. 
xvii. ; Mahul, Aumjiiiro Nt-crvlngique, 182;?; 
Bio<i! i:j>!i>f Universilh', Supplimetil.) W. S 
ARETIN, .lOHANN CHRISTOril 
ANTON MAKIA, BARON VON, was 
the most distinguished of the three Bavarian 
brothers. [Aretin, Johann' Adam.] The 
Biographic Universellc " gives his Christian 
names as Johann Christoph Frederick ; but 
the names above written are those assigned 
to him by Meusel and Kayser. He was bom 
at Ingolstadt in 1772 or 1773, and was edu- 
cated successively there, at Heidelberg, and 
at Gottingen. In early youth he was enticed 
into the mysteries of the Illuminati ; and he 
is said to have always displayed an eccen- 
tricity and a tendency to imaginative excite- 
ment and to extreme opinions, conformable 
to this first stop in his career. Named an 
anlic counsellor hi 1799, he wm aetirely en- 
gaged in public life ever after. In 1790, as 
a member of the Bavarian states-general, he 
signaUsed hhnself by his efforts for the 
abolition of feudal burdens. Two or three 
years afterwards he became chief conservator 
of the Royat-Centnl-Court-Uhnuy at Mu- 
nich ; in 1804 he was named vice-president 
of the Munich academy of sciences ; aud in 
1607 he was made secntar^ of tbc first class 
(the philosophical and philological) in that 
academy. In 1811 the King of Bavaria, 
oompelled by Napoleon to punish Baron 
,Toh;inn Christoph for a political pamphlet 
which he liad published in 1 809, deprived 
him of his offices, but allowed him to retain 
his other honours. The baron was then sent 
in a judicial charactor to Ncuburg on the 
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Danube, where he received some promotion 
hat was not recalled to court till 1814. In 

1810, under the Bavarian constitution of the 
preceding year, he took his seat aa a member 
of the second legislative chamber. Here he 
took up a position apparently inconsistent with 
the character just mentioned as assigned to 
him t for he became a leader of the moderate 
party, which stood between the absolutists 
and the extreme liberals. His opinions, how- 
CTcr, must soon have recovered their natural 
and usual tendency to tlie popular side; for, 
' five years later, he commenced the publication 
of his Principles of Constitutional Mo- 
narch}," a work whose character is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the fact that it was 
continued and revised by Carl Von Rotteck. 
Von Aretin was a member of the commis- 
sion for German historical antiquities, in 
which his brother Johann Adam took an ac- 
tive part. He died on the 24th of December, 

1824. 

He left a very large number of printed 
works, most of them small in size, but 
ranging over a variety of topics, which is in 
itself enough to make us doubt their solidity 
or profoundness. However, the " Introdnc- 
tion to Mnemonics," the only work of his 
which can here be described from actual 
examination, does indeed display no small 
leaning to the vague and mystical, but it 
presents (besides tiie sketoh of a new 
theory of artificial memory, for which the 
writer takes credit as original), a very 
curious and minute history of the literature 
of the subject, evincing a larpre stock of 
recondite and miscellaneouti reading. But 
the writer of the baron's life in the "Bio- 
graphic Universelle " asserts roundly that he 
published, as entirely his own, books in which 
all that is good and useful had been provided 
for him by literary men paid for nmnssing 
his materiuB. ' The list of his works given 
by Kayser amounts (if we include papers in 
periodicals) to upwards of fifty articles, the 
publication of which extends from 1802 to 
the year of the aullior's death. The follow- 
I ing are some of those which are most im- 
portent or chimMsteristie ? — 1. *♦ Beitriige zur 
Geschichte der Literatur," 9 vols. 1803-7, 
chiefly from old German materials in public 
libraries. 2. ** Beitrage tat Literaturge- 
schichte der Wiinschelruthe," (" Contiibu- 
tions to the Literary History of the Divining- 
Rod »>, Munich, 1807, 8vo. S. » Geschichte 
; der Juden in Baiem," 1803, 8vo. 4. " Lite- 
I rarisches Handbuch der Baierischen Ge- 
I 8ehiehte,**Tol. i. Mtmlcb, 1810, Leipzig, 1819, 
8vo. f). Jahrbiicher der Gerechtigkeits- 
pflege in Baiem," Neuburg, 181 1 — 18, 2 vols. 
8vo. 6. l^stematische Anleitung zor 
Theorie und Praxis der Mnemonik," Sulz- 
bach, 1810, 8vo., the largest of several books 
by the author, on Artificial Henroiy. 7. 
"Staatsrecht derConstitutionellen Monan Tiin, 
ein Handbuch fur Geschii£^miimier, stur 
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direnden Jiinglbgc, und gebildete Biirgcr," 
begun by Von Aretin, and continued by Karl 
Von Rotteck, Altenburg, 1824-27, 2 voU. 8vo.; 
again, with additiona and corrections by Von 
Itotteck, Leipzig. 1838»40, 3 toIs. Sro. The 
contributions of Johann ( "hristoph Von Aretin 
to literary and historical periodicals were 
very nnmeroos. In parttcniar, he was co- 
editor (with T!al>o, the dramatic poet) of the 
" Aurora, cine Zeitschrift ans dem Siidlichen 
Deatsohlaad,** Hunich, 1804>$, 4to.*, and be 
was the founder, t I';' t . and principal writer 
of the **Allemanniav f iir Recht und Wahr- 
hett,** which, after forty-two numbers of it 
1; i ! appeared, in 1S15 and 1810, Sulzbach, 
tivo., was suppressed bv the government 
(Mensel, Dm Gekhrte Teuiaehkmd, vols. iz. 
xi. xiii. xvii.; Kinser, VoU>itandigc>i f'^^i'hrr- 
Lexicon^ vol. i. and Hupplement ; BUtyrujfhie 
de$ Hommu Vxvanta ; Biographie UmvenMe^ 
Suppliment.) V,'. S. 

ARETl'NO, A'NGELO, is one of the 
many minentltalians, whoare nsually known 
by the addition of the words " A ret! no" or 
'*d*Aresso ** to their Christian names. The 
addition intimates that the person was con- 
nected with Arezzo in Tuscany, by birth or 
citizenship, or (in some cases) merely by 
descent or official appointment. 

Anp^elo Aretino was a celebrated Juris- 
consult of the fifleeulh ceutury. His family 
name was Gambiglioni ; and his comnion 
name in the Latin law-books is Angelus 
De Ciambeliionibus (or GambigUonibus) De 
Arretio. He was born at Areaao; bnt the 
precise date of his birth is not kno^vn. TTf 
studied law in the schools of Perugia and 
Padua, and afterwards at Bologna, where he 
took a doctor's depree in 1422. He next 
held in succession several judicial offices, in 
Perugia^ in Rome, and in Citta di Castello : 
but in a similar place which he subsequently 
he-Id at Norcia in Umbria, he was charged 
(nnijustly, according to Papadopoli) withgroea 
misconduct, was imprisoned for a year, and 
would have been executed bnt for the inter- 
cession of eminent lawyers. The accusations 
which had been brooght aaunat him appear, 
whether tme or false, to nave in no degree 
injured his reputation. TJpon obtaining his re- 
lease he was i^pointed, with a public salary, 
to lecture on the Instttates at Ferrarn ; dienee 
he was called to Bologna, where he became a 
lecturer on the same book in 1438 { and in 
1445 he retained to his fbnner office at Fer- 
rara, where he is understood to have spent 
the remainder of his life. Me died and was 
buied there, the date, however, bemg un- 
certain, though it must have been later than 
1450. Angelo is described as having been 
mnarkable Ibr his bodily aetivity, and Ibr his 
love of gymnastic oxerci>* s. Tt is laid that 
he was in the habit of walking with his 
alndents beyond the walls of the city, and of 
there challenging thi^m to run races; and 
that upon one occasion, when the professor 
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had ontstripped all his young c<nnpetitor8» 
and was still at foil speed to matntain his 

vantage-f^ound, he was brought suddenly to 
a stop by encountering in his path one of his 
patrons. Prince Ereole D^Este. His prineipal 
works enjoye<l very great popularity till l!ie 
end of the sixteenth century, and are still, 
especially the first in the list, rsEAer common 
in good law libraries. 1. "Trn t itus De 
Mxileficiis," 1472, fol., the place of printing 
not named; Paris, 1476, fol. ; Venice, 1483, 
fol.; Milan, 1487, fol.; Lyon, ISriT). 8vo. ; 
Venice, 1555, 4ta, 1558,' 8vo., 1573, 4to., 
1984, 8vo., 1598, 8vo. ; Cologne, 1599, 4tOi. 
2. ** Commentarii in Quaf nor Institutionum 
Justiniaui JLibros," Spire, 148U, foL } Venice^ 
1484, ibL; Fkvia, 1500, ibL; Venice, 1503, 
f'vo.; Lyon, 1548, 1550, fol.; Venice, 1568, 
tbl.; Lyon, 1570, foL; Venice, 1585, 1604, 
1609, nil.; the Commentaries on the first 
book separately. UfO.frl ; Mi'nn, 1483, foL; 
Venice, 1492, fol.; the Commentaries on the 
first and second boohs, Milan, 1481, fol. 8. 
" Tractatus de Testamentis " Venice, 1486, 
and in Ziletti's " Tractatus Tractatuum*^ (or 
" Ooeanns Juris**), Venice, 1584, foL, torn, 
viii, part 1. 4. "Congilia, seu Responsa," 
Venice, 1576, 1577, fol. 5. " Commentarii 
ad Titulum Pandectamm De Re judicatft ; 
item Intcrpretatio ad Titulum de Appella- 
tionibus," Venice, 1579, fol. 6. A ** Repe- 
titio,"' or Lesson, on (he title of the Pandects 
" De acquirendft vel amittenda Ha?reditate," 
published by Limpius in his " Repetitiones iu 
varias Juris Civilis Leges," Venice, 1608, 
iii 453. (Mazzuchelli, Scritlort (T Italia t 
i^upadopoli, Historia Gymnaaii Patavini^ iL 
20.; Panziroli, DeClari*LegumInterpretibH*t 
lib. ii. cap. 102. ; Savigny, Grschichte des 
Romischcii Bechta im Mittelalter, vi. 414.; 
Lipenins, Bihliotheca Rcnlis Jvridica.) W. SL 

ARETl'NO, BENEDETTa [AccoLTi, 

Benedetto.] 

ARETl'NO, BERNARDO. [Accoi.ti, 

Bernardo.] 

ARETl'NO, BUONAGUI DA, or liO- 
NAGUI'DA DE ARRETIO, an Italian, 
jurisconsult of the thirteenth century, is 
classed by Savigny among those glossators 
after Accursius, who took up the practical 
view of l^al science, and who are hetrce 
somewhat more useful than those classed us 
theoretical. Buonaguida himself mentions 
Arezzo as his birth-place, and has been 
proved to have at one i&OM tanght tibe cauon 
law in that town. In the pontificate of 
Innocent IV., which closed in 1254, he prac- 
tised » an advocate^ BBs writings (of -which 
the bibliography may be learned from 
Savigny) relate partly to the canon law, 
partly to forms of pfocess. The fsllowmg 
have been printed ; — 1. "Gemma sen Mar- 
garita," a treatise of a very miscellaneous 
character, in the *"IVaetatus plurhnoram 
Doctornm," Lyon, 15in, 4to. 2. " De Dis- 
pensatiombus," in Ziletti's Tractatus Trac< 
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tataam," torn, xiv. part 1. (Savigny, Ge- 
«dUcto c£m BBmudktm Bechta im Mittelalter, 
iii. 588., T. 446 44 8. ; Panziroli, Dt Claris 
JLegum JnierprcUdus, lib. iii. cap. 11. | Maz- 
ittchelli, Scritiori tT Italia,) W. S. 

AllETI'NO, <'AIIL0, one of the most 
distinguished among those learned men of 
t lie i'teenth century, whomGonmo de* Medici 
did himself honour by patronising, was born 
at Arez2o about the year 1399. His real 
name was Carlo Marsuppini, and his family 
■was noM( . Tils father, Gregorio Marsuppini, 
a doctor ut iiiws, was at one time the governor 
of Q«noa for Charles VL of Fraaoe, then its 
sovereign; but in 1431 he became a citizen 
of Florence. Before that time his son Carlo 
had risen to eminence. He received instnic- 
tion from those two teachers of the classical 
tongues who, each in his owu department, 
were the most famous in Italy. He learned 
Latin under John of Havenna, and Greek 
under Manuel Chrysoloras. Carlo, like many 
Other scholars of his day, owed his earliest 
success in life to the warm-hearted but ec- 
centric Niccold Nkscoli, who introduced him 
to Cosmo de' Medici, and continued to be his 
sealoQS and attached jfriend. We first hear 
of Carlo Aretino aa a lecturer oft rb«t(n*ic 
(or, in other words, on classical literature ) 
in the city of Florence; and he must have 
been tlnis employed about bis tlurtieth year, 
since he taught there at the same time with 
Filelfo, who quitted ]<'loreace in 14dd. This 
qnarrelMine md erratio sdiolar regarded 
Carlo with peculiar animosity, as his own 
successful rival in public fiitvoor, and as an 
adherent cf the Memci, whom he eonsiderad 
as his persecutors. 

Carlo taught in Florence for a good many 
years. He la said. Indeed, to lurre been ap- 
pointed, in 1441, one of the apostolic secre- 
taries : but in his case, as in that of similar 
appointments bestowed by the popes on other 
literary men of the age, the omoe was in all 
likelihood mereljr honorary, and did not call 
for any abandonment of bis dnties as a 
teacher. Soon afterwards he received abun- 
dant proof of the esteem in which he was held 
hj the Florentines ; for he was appointed to 

one of ihi^ iiinst honnnrnMe offices in the 
State, in which, u>o, while Leonardo Aretino 
vasbis predecessor, his successor was Poggio 
Bracciolini. The ollice was that of chancellor 
to the republic, which, in 1444, became vacant 
by the death of Leonardo. Carlo Aretino 
held this place till his death, which happened 
nine years after his appointment; and during 
that time he sustained with high credit the 
character for scholarship and trilent which 
he had previously acquired; while he not 
only -was the chenahsd fHend of those men 
of letters who were gathered around his 
patron Cosmo, but may be believed (since we 
do not read any thing to the contrary) to have 
taken little part in those fiery quarrels by 
which the Italian Scholars of that age brought 
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discredit on themselves and on the cause of 
learning. Pope Michelas V., a eonipeeeBt 

judge of literary merit, addrepscd to the re- 
public of Florence a request that they would 
engage their chancellor in a translation of 
Homer. Poggio regarded him with peculiar 
affection, dehghted in his society, and intro> 
duced him as an interlocutor in his " DialogiMS 
on the Misery of Princes," and " On Hypo- 
crisy," in the dialogue on the question " Whe- 
ther an Old Man ought to Marry," and in the 
"ITlHtoria Disceptativa Convivalis." For the 
public duties of bis chancellorship, likewise, 
Carlo is acknowledged to have possessed emi- 
nent qualifications ; but it is asserted (and the 
assertion ii> supported, to some extent, by the 
small number of his written works), that he 
wanted readiness in composition. In Greek, 
it is said, he spoke more readily than in 
Latin: in the latter language he exhibited, 
upon one occasion, an awkward want of 
ncUity. In 1452, on a visit of the Emperor 
Frederic IIL to Florence, Carlo was ap- 
pointed to address him. The oration which 
he prononnced on the emperor's reception, 
and whicli he had been allowed two days tO 
prepare, was delivered well and received ap- 
plause; but afterwards Frederic's secretary, 
the celebrated ^neas Silvius Piccolomini, 
presented to the Florentine magistracy, in 
his master's name, some requests, to which it 
was the duty of their spolu-stnan to make an 
extemporaneous reply. Carlo^ taken by sur- 
prise, remained abashed and silent t all hints 
and entreaties failed in recallinp; his self-pos- 
session; and the priors, in despair, turned to 
OiannoBso Manettt, anodier or their learned 
ofRoials, who delivered the required harangue 
with the utmost readiness. Manetti's bio* 
grapher and fHend, in relating this incident 
with an allowable triumph, says that Cosmo 
de' Medici, who had recommended Carlo 
as A« orator, ftlt heartily ashamed of his 
protege's failure, and was convinced of the 
supenor merit of his substitute. He might 
have added, however, tint if Manetti's speech 
was as miserable a composition as those spe- 
cimens of his eloquence which have been 
published, the praise of flnoiey most have 
been its only merit. 

Carlo Aretino died in April, 1453, aged 
about fifty -four years. He received a spten- 
did public funeral. He was buried, like his 
friead and predecessor Leonardo, in the nave 
of Santa Croce ; and, as on the occasum of 
that celebrated nmn's obsequies^ (but even 
less appropriately than then,) a part of the 
ceremonial was the crowning of the dead man 
with the poetic laurel, the oration beinp- pro- 
nounced by one of Carlo's most enuueut 
pupils, the meritorionsl^tteo Palmieri. He 
left a son of his own name, who attained some 
literary reputation, and has sometimes been 
confounded with his &ther. 

Carlo Aretino was universally nlloTred to 
be one of the best classical scholars of his 
S 4 
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timei IxAh in Greek and in Latin. But he 
hardly showed his learning or talent unless 

by hia teaching, and hy the disoliarge of the 
duties of hia chancellorship, which, indeed, 
in those days, atfordcd no inconsiderable 
opportunities for the display of erudition. 
He appears to have wriiteu unwillingly and 
with diiBculty ; and the catalogue of his 
known works, given by 31azziichelli, is not 
only meapre in the number uf its articles, but 
unpromising in their titles. None of them 
havp been printed extv-pt the following : — 1. 
A translation of tUt; " liatraehomyomacliia" 
into Latin hexameters, first published at Par- 
ma, 1492, 4to. ; and again, with the original 
and an Italian version by the Abbt Las aguoH, 
Venice, 1 744, 4to. 2. A few short Latin poems. 
A collection of such, the longest of which 
is an " Eulogiam in Leonardtun Arctinum," 
will be found in the " Canuina lUustrium 
Poetarum Italoruin," Ti. 267— 287., Florence, 
1720, 8vo. These -rerses are the lucubrations 
of a man possessing good taste and good feel- 
ing, and familiar with the stores of classicaL 
imagery; but they are ezeeedingly deficient 
botli in spirit and in imagination. (Mazzu- 
chelii, SerUtori d' Italia i JSiceron, Mimoires, 
xxr. td4— 298.1 Naldi, F«to JToMfti, in 
Muratori*8 Ser^^aru Bienm ItaUeammf xx. 
677.) W. S. 

ARETI'NO, FRANCESCO. [Accowi, 

Praxci'spo.] 

AREH'JNO. GIOVANNI, or JOANNES 
TORTEXLIU8 ARRETI'NUB^was one of 

those meritorious Italians of tb*' fifreonth 
century, whose classical learning, although 
higUy creditable finr the times, was eelipsed 
by that of more active and original com- 
petitors. His family name was Torteili. He 
U Mid to have travelled into Greece for the 
purpose of improving his acquaintance with 
the ancient language ; and, in his own 
eoQntry, he applied diligently to Latin phi- 
lology and antiquities. Having studied 
theology at Padua, be took orders, and be- 
lame ardi-pnest in the cathedral of his 
native town, Arezzo. In 1445 he removed 
to Rome, where he was patronised by 
Eugenius lY., and became secretary of 
Nicholas V. That enlightened and accom- 
plished pontiff gave a proof, still more de- 
cisive, of the estimation in which he held 
TortelH, by appointing him to take charge of 
the library, which it was one of hia favourite 
aehemes to finmd in the Vatican. Torteili died 
in or before the year 1466. In philology, 
which was his favourite study, his reputation 
was considerable. Although he took little part 
in the literary qoarrels of his day, he found 
it impossible to avoid a misnnderstanding 
with the irritable Filelfo, who, after having 
warmly pnused lus erudition, both Greek 
and liitin, retracted all his commendations, 
and, in a letter written after Tortelli's death, 
proclaimed him to be a mere pretender. Uis 
wctban die fbllowing s — 1. ** Conunenlap 
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riorum Grammaticorum deOrthographia Dic- 
tionnm i Grsecis Tractarum Opus," Venice, 
1471, fol. ; Vicenza, 1479, fol. ; Venice, by 
Lichtenstein (a very beautiful edition), 1464, 
fol. ; Venice, 1495, fol. This work is ela- 
borate and industrious rather than skilfiiL 
The first part is a short treatise on the 
alphabet ; the second, filling nearly the 
whole volume, is a dictionary, devoted prin- 
cipally to orthograjihy and etyinolog}', but 
1 containing likewise many historical and 
geograpliical explanations. 'Iln' work is 
dedicated to the author's jfatroii Pope 
Nicholas V. 2. A Latin life of St. Athanasius, 
printed with the " Opuscula Athanasii," 
Paris, 1520; in Wicel's Hagiologium;" and 
in the third volume of Lippomanni's " Vitae 
l^ctorom," 1551—1560. 3. A Latin life 
of St Zenobitts, archbishop of Florence, in 
the " Vita: Sanctorum " of Surius ; and an 
abstract in the " Acta Sanctorum," 25th May. 
(Niceron, Mimoires, xxv. 298 — ^03.; Tira- 
boschi, Storia della Letteratura IttUianaj 
1787—1794., Ti 142. 78d. 832. ; Bayle, I^m> 
tumnanv.) W. S. 

ARETI NO, CIOVAKNl APPOLO NT, 
one of the numerous contributors to the 
vocal harmony of tiie Tarions Itidian schools 
of thi six't enth century, published at"\'enice, 
in 16U7, a Set of MadrigiUs. (Gerber, Xex/coit 
der 7\mkSnsder.) E. T. 

ARETI'NO, LEON.\RDO, whose family 
name of Bruni is usually superseded by the 
appellation derived from his birth-place, 
stotxl in tlie first rank among those illu.^triou.s 
men of letters, who adorned Italy in the 
earlier half of tiie fifteenth century. Indeed, 
excepting Poggio Bracciolini, no litcmrv 
Italian of his age deserve to be remembered 
with higher honour tban he. He was alike 
admirable for srhnT-ir^ln'r and for talent, 
Uis temper was keen, but usually quite under 
command ; and his conduct in general wae 
marked by great kindliness, as well as by 
prudence and moderation. 

Leonardo Bruni was bom at Aresso^ ahoat 
the year 1369, of a family wliich is repre- 
sented as having been respectable, but far 
from rieh* When he was about fifteen years 
olfl, HT1 incident occurred to him, which is 
a 1 arallel to Cowley's youthful reading of 
Spenser in his mother's parlour. A band 
of French soldiers took Arezzo by stomi, 
pillaged it, and carried oft' many of the in- 
habitants as prisoners. Among these was 
Leonardo, who w;is taken to the castle of 
Quarata, and there for a considerable time 
kept in close confinemenL bi his chamber 
(as he tells us) there was a portrait of 
Petrarch, the contemplation of which formed 
the only employment of the boy's weary 
hours. The image of the immortal poet and 
scholar dwelt erer afterwards on the sna- 
eeptible fancy of the young Tuscan ; and 
the character of the age» an age of rapidly 
adraneiiig exnditiony hut not original 
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invention, concurred with constitational ten- 
dencies in Leonardo's own mind, in making 
Fe t n u re fa *> classical researebes rather tiian 

his lyrical inspiration the model to he imi- 
tated. AAer his release, his studies were 
reeumed in his natiTC town, and his success 
in them soon procured him powerful friends 
and patrons. John of iiaveuua was one of 
his Latin teachers ; another was Colnccio 
Salutato, who treated him less like a pripil 
than a son. His study of the law, under- 
taken from the necessity of earning a liveli- 
hood. and steadily continued for four years, 
yf-M interrupted in 1399 hy the arrival of 
Manuel Chrysoloras at FloKnce. Under 
him, for two years, l^onardo prosecuted \ 
the study of tlie Greek language with his 
flharaeteriBtic ardour and with the greatest 
success. The law was then resumed ; but, 
practised with reluctance, it was soon aban- 
doned, through the aid of Leonardo's friend 
Poggio, who, although ten or eleven years 
his junior, had outstripped him in worldly 
soeeess, having already obtained n ]dace at 
Rome in the papal service. 

Recommended successfiilly by Poggio to 
Innocent VII., I^nardo went to Rome in 
March, 1405 ; and, a month after his arrival, 
having sustained with applause a compara- 
tive trial of talent, instituted between him ' 
and Jacopo da Scarperia rANG£i^, J a- j 
copo Di], he was appointed secretary of 
papal correspondence. The time was one of ; 
hazard and difficulty, for the pope, even more 
than for other Italian princes ; and the two 
Tuscan friends had tlieir full share of the 
misfortunes and dangers which beset their 
master. Leonardo's letters to Coluocio give 
an animated and most interesting account of 
the intestine anarchy which then prevailed in 
Rome; and, among other incidents, he relates 
how, havirif? incautiously crossed the river 
while an insurrection raged in the city, he 
narrowly escaped with his life fh>m the hands 
of the revolters. He accompanied Innocent 
in his flight to Viterbo, served hiui faithfully 
during the time of trouble which succeeded, 
and was rewarded for his services hy the 
offer of a bishopric, which he could not be 
persnaded to accept. Indeed he had not taken 
orders, and remained steady to his purpose 
of not doing so. Continuing in the papal 
service after the accession of Gregory XII., 
he received from that pontiff two benefices, 
the provostship of Fiesolc and a canon ry at 
Florence^ hoth of which, however, with the 
pope's consent, he transferred to the son of 
his deceased patron Coluccio Salutato. The 
generosity and gratitude exhibited in this 
affair should be taken into account by us, if 
we feel tempted to give ear to the insinu- 
ations of those contemporaries of Leonardo 
who called his rigid economy by the name of 
avarice. He accompanied Gregory in all his 
wanderings, and retained his post la the 
papal establishment both under Alexander V. 



and after the eleeflon of the unlucky John 
XXIIL Indeed he preferred the service 
even of this pope to that of the Ftorentuies, 
who, in November, 1410. appointed him to 
be their chancellor. He resided at Florence* 
however, ibr a short time after his appdnt* 
raent; and, after a visit to Rome, returning 
to Tuscany, he took up his residence for a 
while in his native town. There, in the 
■beginning of 1412, being now above forty 
years of age, he married a young Florentine 
lady of good fandlj. In a letter to Poggio 
he gives a humorous description of the 
festivities held at his wedding, dilating with 
a comic alfectation of horror upon tiie soms 
of money squandered both on the entertain- 
ment and on the dress of the bride and 
other females. Not long after his marriage» 
he returned to Rome. Continuing in the ser- 
vice of the pope, he was treated with great 
distinction, and empk^ed in many difficidt and 
important transactions, especially missions to 
several parts of Italy. Leonardo had too 
much shrewdness and observation not to he 
fully aware of the imprudence of his master ; 
and, indeed, throughout the whole term of 
his service in the papal court, his letters 
show him to have entertained but little hope 
of seeing peace restored to Italy or to the 
eliurch, by any of those successive pontiffs 
whose servant he became. However, like 
his fHend Poggio, he remained filith^l to 
John XXIII. so long as it was possible to 
do him efficient service. He crossed the 
Alps by the Tyrol in the beginning of the 
winter of 1414—1415, arriving at Constance 
in December, after a dreary journey-, of 
which he sent a spirited account to Niocold 
Niccoli. At length, Leonardo's constitu- 
tional prudence overcame his attachment to 
the ill-ad-rised pope : he made his escape 
from Constance on foot (before his master 
had taken the same step), and, retoming to 
his natrve country, arrrred at Florence in 
3rarcb, T 41 5. 

At this point begins the last stage in 
Leonardo's history. Thenceforth he was a 
burgher and servant of the Florentine re- 
public. In 1416, through the patronage of 
Cosmo de' Medici, he received the right of 
citizenship, with an immunity from taxation, 
aud a pension to descend to his children. 
He was now able to devote himself nndis- 
turbed to his favoin-itc <^«iidie8 ; and bis cor- 
respondence about tliis lime is both charac- 
teristic and highly interesting. In answering 
a letter in which Poggio (still at Constance) 
described, with noble enthusiasm, the heroism 
with which Jerome of Prague encountered 
his mar^rrdom, he warns his friend anxiously 
to be cautions in dealing with such themes. 
In other letters, of a more sati.sfactory cast, 
he exalts with Poggiu over his discovery of 
ancient maanscripts, among which one of the 
most prized was the first complete copy oi 
Quinctilian» 
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Another incident related in the letters i 
is not only lew pleaf>iug ia itself, bat dW' | 
credilahle to the Florentine moralit}' of the 
time. Miccold Niccoli was the friend and 
tMlroa of liMmardo^ of Pog^of ey«ry Tus- 
can scholar who was worthy of jiatronage 
and friendship, and himself a valuable coa- 
trihotor to the fanprovement of dassieal lcurn« 
iiW. He was a man of warm but irregular 
a&etions, and of a temper painfully unequaL 
His younger Inrother OUmumi having taken 
into his house as his mistress a low ad- 
venturess named Benvenuta, Niccold saw 
her, was tempted by her beauty, and enticed 
her away from his brother. This miscon- 
duct of Niccolo led to an estrangement not 
only with his own family but with Leonardo 
and his other friends ; and matters were soon 
brought to a crisis by the insolence of his 
paramonr, who pnbUcly slandered the wife 
of J.icopo, another of Niccolo's brothers, 
Gio\ aniii and Jacopo with the rest of the 
brothers took the law into their own hands. 
Forcibly entering Niccolo's apartments, they 
seized Benvenuta before his eyes, dragged 
her into the street, and there, amidst the 
shouts of an applauding mob, inflicted upon 
her a chastisement which would have been 
less indecent if administered to a truant 
school -boy. Niccolo was inconsolable for 
the affront ; and Leonardo, half angry and 
half amnsed, refrained from visiting him, as 
he says, because he could not have done so 
without saying something which Avould have 
been oSteiukn, Niccold sent a common ac- 
quaintance to say he was surprised that his 
friend had not come to comfort him. " Sur- 
prised !" auffwered Leonardo : "Why should 
he be so ? AVhat has happened to vex him ? 
Nothing but that his brothers have punished 
his cookmaid." The answer was duly re- 
ported by the messenger; and Niccolo's whole 
wrath was turned against the sarcastic com- 
mentator on his misfortune. He wrote and 
circulated a libel on his old friend. Leonardo, 
whose temper, when once aroused, was both 
obstinate and violent, answered the pasqui- 
nade by another : the quarrel became more 
and more Utter t all the attempts of IHende 
to eflfect a reconciliation M-ere In vain ; and, 
for a year or more, two men of talent and 
ebaracter made tbemeelves the laughing- 
stock nf a'l their acquaintances. Poggio had 
at length the merit of bringing about a good 
nnderstanding ; and Nico(dd and Leonardo 
Avere dear friends till the death of the former, 
which took place seventeen years after their 
reconciliation. 

About the year 1419 Leonardo was strongly 
pressed by Martin V., the new pope, to take 
service again at Rome. He atefldily de- 
clined the oflFer; but his biographers give 
him credit for having, by his decisira and 
temper, prevailed on the pope to abandon 
a gnudgc he had taken up against the Flo- 
rentines, on account of a foolish song whieh 
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I the hoys sang in the streets while he was 
obliged to tdce refuge in Florence. Leo- 
nardo's dexterity may have tempomrlly ap- 
peased Martin ; but the pootili s subse«^ueut 
condnot showed that the petty offence was 
never forgiven. Meanwhile Leonardo, ho- 
noured by his fellow-citizens for his genius and 
learning, liked for the amenity of his mamseri, 
patronised by Cosmo de' Medici, and a de- 
cided adherent of bis party in the state, was 
compelled (mnch against bis will, if his own 
acconnt may he believed) to sacrifice to the 
public service some part of his literary lei- 
sure. In 1427 he was sent to Rome as die 
envoy of the Florentines, who had submitted 
to the arbitration of Pope Martin their dis- 
putes with Filippo-Haria Yisoonti, dnke of 
Milan. Very soon after his return frnm 
that mission, he was appointed to the honour- 
able office of chancellor of Florence, whidi 
he continued to hold till his death. He was 
either twice or three times nominated a 
member of die " Balia," that anomalous and 
dangerous commission of government, which 
was a lu inclpal instrument of the ambition 
of the Medici. Once likewise he was elected 
one of the " Priors of the Guild*;," or chief 
ordinary magistrates of the city ; and just 
before his death his friends seem to have 
formed the intention of intrusting to him the 
perilous office of " Gonfaloniere of Justice." 
Upon this latter portion of Leonardo's life his 
correspondence throws little light ; and, di- 
vided between public business on the one hand, 
and study and composition on the otheT) it 
passed without being diversified by any very 
striking incident. One pleasing anecdote is 
related. Giannozzo Manetti, a promising 
young man o£ letters, maintaining a philo- 
sophical argument in a society where the 
chancellor was present, received applause, 
at which Leonardo took offence. Losing 
temper, he administered to the aspirant an in- 
jurious rebuke, which was very submissively 
received. The old man's heart smote him, 
and he oonid not sleep all night At break 
of day, he, the celebrated scholar and one of 
the first ministers of the state, went akme to 
Misttetti's lodging, and hnmbly asked for- 
giveness. Soon afterwards he procured for 
Manetti an appointment as envoy to Genoa. 

Leonardo died saddenly, on the 9th of 
March, 1444, aged seventy-four or seventy- 
five ^ears. He left to his son Donato a very 
considerable fortune, amassed through those 
habits of economy which he had ber ri taught 
by the painiul experience of early poverty. 

While his body lay upon the bier, the ma- 
nuscript of the dead man's " History of Fl. 
rence " was placed upon his breast ; and his 
head was crowned with laurel, in token of 
poetic fame as well as of historical talent and 
classic erudition. This ceremony was per- 
formed by Giannosso Manetti, who ptx>- 
nonnced on the occasion an oration still ex- 
tant, and utterly unworthy of the admirable 
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scholar whose Tnemorj' it attempted to cele- ] 
brate. Poggio paid a more fitting tribute to 
his friend in an oration (never pronoanced) 
■which he afterwards composed, and which is 
reinaritable lor its simplicity, judgment, and 
good feeling. 

r.eonardo is one of tlie six honoured men of 
genius, whose ashes repose amidst tlie gloom 
of the Floreilltine church of Santa Croce : 
and his monument still bears its famous 
though affected inscription, said to have been 
composed his raooenor Gsrlo Areliiio : 

" Postquam Leonardus 6 vita migravit, 
Illstoria luoot, Eloquentia rauta est : 
Fertiirqiie Miuat turo Griecat tiun LltlnM 
Lachryiniu tenere uon potulMe." 

Leonardo's real importance in the history 
of modern letters, and the mtsrart belonging 
to his character and to his connection with 
the events of his time, have coticurred ia at- 
tracting the notice of very many writers to 
his life and his works. Critical notices of 
his writings are scattered through most books 
treating of the renovation of learning in Eu- 
rope. The fullest biography of him is a 
memoir by the Abbe Mehus, prefixed to his 
edition of Leonardo's Epistles. The memoir 
is minute even to tediousness. 

The ftdmirahle activity of this remarkable 
man's intellect, and the versatility with which 
be passed from one kind of study to another, 
may be estimated even from a glance at the 
catalo^rue of his works. Mazzuehelli's list 
(which is considerably fuller and more exact 
than that giTen by Mehus) contains eighty 
articles; ciiihracirig twenty-six works which 
have been printed, several of them very long, 
and fifty-fonr, longer or shorter, which stul 
exist in manuscrii t. 

Uis writings in the modem tongue are few 
and unimportant His ItaHan poems are 
unfavourably criticised even by liis country- 
men, usually no niggardly bestowers of praise 
upon the early monuments of their literature ; 
and the justice of the censure will readily be 
acquiesced in by those who have attempted 
to peruse the Cjimnme " On Felicity " given 
by Crcscimbeni, a composition which (to 
say nothing of its ruggeUuess and obscurity 
in diction) is merely a dry. prosaic argument 
on a vexed question in ethics. His memoirs 
of Dante and Petrarch are pronounced to be 
hardly less worthless. He even attempted 
composition in classical fin i k : hut the ut- 
most praise ever bestowed on his historical 
essay in that language, is, that, if considered 
as the production of one who writes in a 
foreign tongue, it is "not very inelegant," 
Almost all his works are in Latin : and, wri- 
ting in the fir' t h:ilf of t!,i> fifteenth century, 
when classical taste was just emerging from 
tlie scholastic barbarism, he could not have 
been expected to attain anything like polished 
or even pui-e Latinity. He is sometimes in- 
correct in idiom : still <^lener his diction is 
barbarous. But he ia oniTersally admitted 
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to have been one of the leaders in the pro- 
gress towai'ds a higher standard in classical 
composition ; and some of his learned conn- 
tr}*men have been not indisposed to ronsider 
him as contesting the palm even m iih (jaspa- 
rinus of Bergamo. His translations ftrom 
Greek into I^tin exhibit not only his defects 
in style, but also other imperfections, arising 
from the little progress as yet made in the 
study of classical philology and anticiuities. 
They can receive no higher praise than that 
of having been among the biest tntoslatioiis 
produced in that age. 

As an original writer Leonardo evinces 
very much kterary genius. He possesses 
genuine eloquence. He writes with clearness, 
animation, and dramatic strength ; although, 
especially in his oratorical compoeitioos» 
he is not free from an inclination to wordi- 
ness. He always speaks like a man of the 
world, interested in characters and events, 
observing facts accurately, reasoning ft*om 
them with good sense and sagacity. His 
" History of his own Times " is an excellent 
specimen of these qualities : his "Letters," 
especially the earlier ones, are still better. 
Indeed his correspondence is one of the most 
interesting; books in the history of literature. 
We see him now relatmg to his friends the 
agitating occurrences of the times, now dis- 
cussing antiquarian or philological questions 
in 8 manner curiously instrucdve as to the 
progress which erudition was tlien making. 
Sometimes he advises his friends affection- 
ately or respectfully ; sometimes he expresses 
his opinion upon kind advices which had 
been ^iven to him, or combats, keenly and 
sareasticaUy, nufHendly censures upon his 
conduct or his writings. 

The following is a classified catalo^e of 
those works of his which have been printed. 

I. Histi^rical works. — 1. " De Bello Italico 
advcrsus Gothos gesto Libri Quatuor," Fo- 
ligno, 1470, ihL; Venice, 1471, lU.; Beau- 
vais, 1507, 4to. ; Ti-As\e (with Procopius and 
other historians of the Goths), 1531, fol. } 
Paris, t5S4, 8m ; Bade, 1576 ; Lyon, 1594; 
an Italian translation, Florence, T.'i2G, nnd 
Venice, 1528, 8vo., 1542, 8vo. and 1548 } a 
FroMh transktiim, 1 667. S. " De Bello Pnnieo 
Libri Duo," 1490, fol. ; Brescia, 1498, foL ; 
Paris, 1512; Augsburg, 1537, 4to. ; two 
Italian translations of the first book, Venice 
(in an edition of Livy), 1485, fol., and Ve- 
nice, 1544, 1545, 1563, 8vo. 3. " Commenta- 
riorum Rerum Grtecarum Liber," Lyon, 1539» 
4to. ; Leipzig, 1546, 8vo. ; Strassburg, 1610, 
fol. (with the " Historia; Florentine " and 
"De Suis TemporibtLs ") : by Gronovius, in 
the " Thesaurus Gra?carum Antiquitatum," vi. 
3387 — 3418. 4. " Ilistoriarum Floreutinarum 
Libri Duodecim," Strassburg, 1610, Hg]. 
(with the books " Rerum Graecarum " and 
; " De Suis Temporibus ") ; an Italiau trans- 

Ilation by Donato Acciiguoli, 1473, 1476f 
1465, 1492, 1561. 5, Rerum suo Tempore 
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in Italic gestanim Commpntarius," Venice, 
1475, 1483, 4to. ; Florence, 1488, 4to. ; 
Lyon, 1539, 4to. ; Strassburg, 1610, fol. 
(with the " HistoriK" Florentinaj " and " Re- 
rum Graecarum Liber ") hy Meuscbeo in 
his *• CtTemonialia Electionis et Coronationis 
Pontificis Rnin;iT!i. ' I'l Kil.f irt, 1732, 4tO.; 
in Muratori's ■■ Kerum iiaiiLanuu Scriptores," 
Xiz. 911-942. 

Leonardo s *' History of the Punic War " 
is pronounced by those who have had an 
opportunity of reading it, to be, notwith- 
standing the author's denial, little more 
than a translation from Polybius. The 
** Greek History " is avowedly a compilation, 
made fh>m the Greek woiiu then aoceMibie 
to the writer, and intended to CODTey to his 
Florentine fellow-citizens a picture of the 
Tieiwitodes oocurring succeesiTely in the an- 
cient repablicR of Athena, Laeecuenion, nnd 
Thebes, during a period of about fifty years 
ending with the death of Epaminondas. 

many dispntes aa to tlie 
amount of originality belonfring to the " His- 
tory of the Gothic War in Italy." It has 
beai roundly asserted (by Gibbon and otbers) 

to be a nil rr translntion of Procopius. I-eo- 
nardo hiuii>elf, in two letters written betbre 
the work had come into eirenlation, olaims 
credit for it as nn nri^-inal work. He avows 
indeed that his materials are derived from an 
andent authority (which he does not apecify); 
but he says that he has disposed the materials 
in snch a way as to make hiui properly an 
author, not a translator, using them aa Livy 
used Polybius or Valerius Antias, or as he 
himself, if he had been on actual observer of 
the fiutt, woidd hare used his own scattered 
notices and memoranda. In his dedication 
he is totally silent us to his obligations to 
Other writera ; and his prooemium owns only 
in general terms, that he ha-s derived his in- 
formation **ft'om the commentaiies of the 
Greeks." Here doubtless, as in the preceding 
case, he was chargeable with great want of 
candour ; but a minute comparison of his his- 
tory with the supposed original is sufficient to 
satisfy us, that the Tiew of his position given 
in the letters is substantially correct. His in- 
formation is derived exclusively from Proco- 
pius i hut he does not translate him tlinMigh* 
out, nor (though his work is hr shorter) can 
he even be fairly accused of having merely 
jihridged him. Many sentences, indeed, are 
literal versions ft-om the Greek. His work, 
likewise, l the part of Procopius which 
treats of the Gothic war in Italy* begin and 
end exactly at the same point of the nistory. 
But he usually throws the materials into a 
form which may be said to make them really 
his own. Sometimes he gives a rapid sum- 
mary of events which the old historian of tIip 
Goths relates minutely : sometimes, seizing 
a hint from his original, he works it np into 
an animr.rod scene or group : often be sub- 
stitutes, with great judgment and skUl, a ge- 



neral is<tl view of a character or a principle 
for the confused mass of details which lay 
before him. Leonardols division of his £om 
books does not correspond with that of Pro- 
copius except in one instance ; and he omits 
alt(^ther the episodical aocount of the Per- 
sian war. 

XL Oratorical works. — 1. *• luiperatoris 
Heliog:ibali Oratio Prutreptica sive Horta- 
toria, ad Meretrices," Venice, Aldus, 1516, 
1519, 8vo. (with the " Historias Augusts 
Scriptores"). In a letter to Niccoli, speak- 
ing of this book, he complains of some dull 
friends who could not be brought to perceive 
that it was written in jest. 2. " Adversus Hy- 
pocritas Libelias," in the " Fasciculus Rernm 
expetendanun et IVigiendaruro," Cologne, 
1535, fol. (in Brown's edition, London, 1690, 
fol., i. 307— dlO.)i and (with Poggio's 
treatise on the same theme, which had been 
Leonardo's model) Lyon, 1679 ; London, 
1691 ; again in 1699. Tliis oration, ad« 
dressed as an exhortation to rel^ous hypo- 
crites, both in the church and among the 
laity, is exceedingly spirited: but in pointed- 
ness of sareasm, and in charaeteristie force of 
delineation, if cannot be compared with the 
satire of Poggio. 3. " Oratio in Fanere 
Nannis (Joannis) Strozc,'* in Baluse** 
" Miscellanea," iii. 226—248. 

III. Dialogues and other Dissertations. — 
1. " Introduetoriiis De Moriboa Dialogva,** 
Louvain, 147.'5, fol.; Paris, 1497, 4to., 1512, 
1516; Leipzig, 1509, 4to. -, Lyon, 1551, 8vo.; 
Jena, 1607, 12mo. 2. " I >e Studiiset Uteris,** 
Padua, 1483, 4to. ; Leipzig, 1501, 4to. ; 
Strassburg, 1521, 8vo.; Paris, 1642, 8vo. ; 
with Grotius, " L)e Studiis bene instituendis,** 
Amsterdam. Elzc\ ir. 1G45, l2mo. ; by Cre- 
nius, in his Varior um Auctorum Consilia," 
Rotterdam, 1692, 4to. 3. " Dialogi Duo De 
DIsputatlonum Exereitationlsque Studioruin 
Usu," Basle, 15;3t;, 8vo., 1538 j Paris, 1642, 
8vo. 

IV. — "Epistolarum Libri Octo," 1472, 
fol. ; 1495, fol. (both probably printed at 
Brescia); Venice, 1495, foL ; Leipzig, 1499, 
4to. ; with omissions and additions, Augsburg, 
1521; Basle, 1535, 1538, 8vo. ; edited by 
Fabricius, Hamburg, 1 724, 8vo. (with Poggio's 
funeral oration) ; and lastly, edited by the 
Abbe Mehna, Florence, 1741, 3 vols,, Svo., 
with a Ninth and Tenth Book of Letters never 
before printed, an elaborate memoir of the 
author's life and writings, and the ftmeral 
orations of Manetti and Poggio. This edition, 
though the best, is ver^ incorrectly printed. 

V. MisoeUaneoiis Latm works.— 1. '^Deera- 
deli Araoris Exitu Guiscardi et Sigisniun la /" 
(a translation of Boccaccio's novel, Gioroata 
IV., nov. L>, Tours, 1467, 4to.; in the Epia- 
tlesof j'Kneas Silvias Piccolorntiii ; 'n MannPf 
" lUustrazionidei Decamerone ;" one edition in 
1 490, 4t0k, wWioat note <^plaiee, and dx others 
very old, but ■without dates, one of them 
printed at Mentz by Fust and Sch«effer. 2* 
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" De Calpbarnia et Gargulione Opiuculum." 
Sorten, 1478, fol. 8. ** PoliMenn Com«dia," 

(according to Mazzuchclli), or " Coraedia 
Graccus et PoUscenet" (according to Panzer), 
fitrassborg, ttodated, foL ; Leipzig, 1500, 4to., 
1510, 8vo., 1514, 4to. 

VL Works in Italian. — 1. " Le Vite di 
Dante e del Petrarea,** Perugia, 1671, 12raa ; 
Florence, 1672, 12mo. ; in Volpe's edition of 
Ihmte, 1727, 8vo.; the Life of Dante sepa- 
rately, Lyon, 1551, 1552, 1571, Venice (with 
Dante's works), 1741, 8vo., and 1757, 4to.; 
the Life of Petrarch separately in Tomma- 
siai's Petrarclui KeOvnwm,** lesa 

VIL Translations from Greek into Latin. — 
1. Translations from Aristotle: " (Economica 
eam Oommoitariis," 4ta, undated, proliably 
1471 ; Venice, 1508,1550; Siena, 1508, 4to. ; 
Leipzig, 1510, foL; and with other trans- 
lations aa bekm: Politieoram Libri 
Octo," Florence, 1478, fol. ; Venice, 1500, 
foL (with the commentary attributed to Aqui- 
nas); Venice (witfa other translations from 
Aristotle), 1504, 1508; Venice, 1552, fol.; 
Paris, Stephens, 1505, 1511, 1514, 1515, 
1517, foL; Leipsig, 1516, fol.; Basle, 1538; 
Venice, 1568, 1595, fol. : " Ethicorum 
Libri Decern," Florence, 1478, foL ; Oxford, 
1479, 4t«K (Ames, Typographical Aaiiqtdliea) ; 
Paris, 1497, foL ; Paris, Stephens, 1504, 1506, 
1510, 1511, foL; Paris, Paris, 1526, 

1527, 1542, fol. ; Venice, 1508, foL 2. Trans- 
lations from Xenoplion: " Tyrannus [Hiero] 
et Apologia pro Socrate," Boiugna, 1502, foL 
3. Translations from the Greek orators : 
" iEschinis et Demosthenis De Corona Ora- 
tiones," Venice, 1485, 1497; liusle (in Cicero's 
works), 1528, 1540, fol. 4. Translations from 
Plutarch • " Vltac iNIaroi Antonii, Pyrrhi, 
Pauli ^'Emilii, GraccUorum, Sertorii, Catonis 
Utioensis, et Demosthenis," Rome, (with 
translation*; from Plutarch by otlier writers), 
1470, fol.; Venice, 1.jU2, fol.; Biisle, 1535, 
1542, fol. 5. Translation from Saint Basil : 
" De Liberalibus Studiis Liber," Milan, 
1474, 4to. ; Brescia, 1485 ; Bulugiia, 1497, 
fol.; Modena, 1500, 4to. ; Strassburg, 1507, 
4to. ; Paris, 1508, 4to. : Florence, 1516, 8vo.; 
Paris, 1543, 8vo. ; Home (with the Greek 
text), 1594, 12mo. 

VITI. — The (^roek treatise, Tlfp} UoKntlat 
^koptvrivuv, is anuouneod as having been 
imblished some years ago, with a German 
translation and introduction : " Uebcr die 
StauUisverfassung der Florentiner, heraus- 
gageben, ikberMtzt, und mit einer Einleitung 
rersehen, von K. F. Neumann," Frankfiut, 
1822, 8vo. 

For a catalogue of Leonardo*s unprinted 
works the reader must consult Mazzuchelli. 
They comprehend antiquarian treatises, phi- 
lological commentaries, histories and biogra- 
phies, essays on ethics and on education, a 
large number of orations, the libel on Niccoli, 
and a surprising number and variety of trans- 
lations firom the Gteek -writers. The tnns- 
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lations are from Homer (the Odyssey), 
Plato, Demosthenes, .Xsehlnes, Lysias, and 

Isocrates, Phitareh, Ptolemy, and (unless 
Leonardo be here mistaken for Francesco 
Accolti) the psendo-FhslartB. (Mehns, Vita 

Levnartli Brum, above referred to ; T-eo- 
nardo's own Epistda and De Sui» Tem- 
porifriw; Bfasznehelli, Seritlori IteUiaf art 
" Bruni Tiraboschi, Ston'a clrlht Lettciatura 
ItaUana ; Comiani, Secdi deUa Letteratura 
Italiana; Blottnt, Cauura C^Ariorum Au' 
thorum; Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, ed. 
1722, ii. 213., iii 15.; Shepherd, Life of 
Poggio Braecwlmii Meinars, Xeft«iM6f«cAr«»- 
hunyen herHhiUtr M&mer, ** Amhcogio Tra- 
versari.") W. S. 

ARETFNO, PIETRO, was one of the 
most notorious men of letters who lived in 
the sixteenth century. The admirers of his 
literary talents called him **the Divine.** 
The political |X)sition he was supposed to 
hold was indicated by his other title "the 
Scourge of Princes." Both titles -were, like 
the life of the man, thoroucrhly deceptive. 
He was a person of much natural genius, of 
very little learning, of no industry, and al- 
most utterly destitute of moral principle. The 
favourable circumstances in his history are 
chiefly to be gathered from his own corre- 
spondence, the unfavourable ones from bit- 
ter libels on hiui written by his enemies;. 
Consequently, many events of his life rest in 
considerable doubt ; and, although much of 
the obscurity "might be dispelled, the limits 
and purpose of this memoir forbid die sft- 
tempt. 

Pietro was born at Arczzo in 1492, and is 
believed to have been the natural son of a 
gentleman, named Luigi Bacci. Till his 
twentieth year he lived poor and neglected, 
working for some time as a bookbinder in 
Perugia, picking up such fra^ents of edu- 
cation as he could, aud distinguishing him- 
self by one or two acts of aodacious disre- 
spect for the relijiiori of his country. For 
about fifteen years after this period he was a 
wanderer throng^ Italy, serving the gi eat in 
capacities of a very subordinate kind, and 
repeatedly involving himself in disgrace by 
misconduct, but still contriving to impress 
all Mho knew liiui with a very high opinion 
of liis natural endowuients. After having 
acquired the patronage of the pspal court, he 
lost it in \ ')2!i by writing obscene sonnets, to 
accompany the equally obscene engravings 
made V)y Ifarcantonio fVom dnwiags of 
Giulio Romano. An attempt to recover the 
favour of his Roman patrons was defeated by 
a low amour, in the course of which he was 
dangerously wounded by a rival; and the 
same incident was indirectly the caase of cm- 
broiling him with Bemi, II Mauro (Arcano), 
and some other poets of the Bemesque 
school, who were thenceforth, through life, 
his determined enemies and unscrupulous 
maligners. Through aU tliese mishaps, hov- 
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ever, Pit'tro was able to acquire and retain 
the patronage, not only of some of the Medici, 
but of Francis I. of France. 

In March, 1 537, he took up his abode et Ve- 
nice. Ther»', with nointerralof absence ex- 
ceeding a few weeks, he resided till hie deatht 
which took place in that city in 1557, when he 
had completed his sixty-fifth year. These last 
thirty years of his life were spent in what he 
himself desired to describe ts lltenoy Uhour, 
but of which the greater part was quite un- 
worthy of so hononrable en appellatioo. He 
did indeed eompoee and pnbliui a few works 
properly literary, but the composition of 
these was one of his least important employ- 
ments ; and so idle and dehandied a person 
can hardly be supposed to have T'-en in- 
fluenced in writing them, by any higher 
motiTe than this, uiat the aoqaiution of a 
certain amount of literary reputation was 
necessary for effecting the great end which 
he kept steadily in view. He did, indeed, 
likewise associate with literary men and 
artists : in fact, intellectual society had real 
charms fi>r him ; and it is pbin mat in svdi 
society he was eminently fl to shine. 

Ue acquired and retained the friendship, or 
seeming ftiendship, of most of those men of 
genius who adorned Italy in his timr ; his 
list of literary firiends including such names 
as tint of Bernardo Tasso, while Titiaii was 
his constant companion, and 3Iichel Angelo 
his frequent correspondent. But all these 
pursuits and companionships, •although em- 
braced perhaps in some degree from genuine 
liking, were most assiduousily cultivated for 
their hearing on other objects, and to these 
they were skilfully made subservient. 

The great aim of Pietro's life at Venice 
was the acquisition of wealth : wealth he de- 
sired ardently, not that he might hoard it, 
but because without it he could nut purchase 
aeosual gratifications. His method of eam- 
iQg money was one which the vocabuhiry of 
modem times might enable us to describe by 
a Tcry plain and undignified term. He was a 
writer of begging letters. This was exactly 
the fact ; there was nothing to elevate it ex- 
cept the rank of the part u s to whom the 
mendicant addressed liimself, and the sin- 
gular success with which his applications 
irare erowned. Among Pietro's hnie&ctors 
were many nobles and statesmen : but his 
favourite correspuudeuts were persons higher 
itilL He estahUshed a correspondence, not 
only with every reigning prince in Italy, but 
with the emperor of German^', the king of 
France, the kings or royal families of Poland, 
Portugal, Spain, and England. ITe received 
gifts or pensions from most of the&e illustriou:» 
persons, as well as from Saltan Solyman and 
Barbarossa the pirate. From the gains thus 
procured he supported himself during the 
tliirty years of his residence in Venice, not 
merdly in comfort, but in the precise lozory 
of a debawshee. 
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His letters, which he published in six suc- 
cessive volumes, explain distinctly how this 
improbable result was brought about. The 
machinery was so cumbrous, that it is here 
quite impossible to expose all its internal 
mysteries ; but the principal parts of tlie 
moring power may be easify exhibited. We 
mistake Pietro's position entirely if we ac- 
cept, as in any sense literaUv true, his 
firromite tide of** Scomrge of Pmees.'* He 
wished to be considered capable of becoming 
their scourge, but in addressing them he waa 
Uieir al^ect flatterer. He never went fiurther 
in his endeavours to 'extort favours, than 
insinuating that his praise of other princes 
would imply dispraise of those whma he ad- 
dressed ; and that his praise must be earned 
by liberality, the first of kingly virtues. The 

Eoint most diflicult to be nnderstood is, how 
e wa^ able to make his royal patrons believe 
that it was worth while to purchase either his 
pvsose or his silence. Even this point oonid 
be in no small degree elucidated by an expo- 
sition of the relation in which Pietro stood to 
the literary world of his time $ but that rela- 
tion was so complicated that its details can- 
not be entered into. The principle, however, 
npon which he aeted, was abondantly plain ; 
and it is not unfairly described, when it is 
called a system of deliberate imposture. It 
consisted m diflbsing, in all aocesnble qaar" 
ters, and by every conceivable artifice, an 
exaggerated opinion of his literary powers, 
both as a panegyrist and a satirist. He 
did contrive to make himself estimated, in 
both capacitieii, iohuitely beyond the worth 
of any thing which he ever really perfermed. 
The means by which this effect was pro- 
duced are interesting and cm*ious in the 
extreme, as illnstrations of humsm character, 
whether we regard the actor in the plot, or 
tho&e upon whom he worked. Jiut these 
means must be leaned by such readere as 
have the patience to Stody Pietco'i letters 
for the purpose. 

Very seldom did any unpleasant collision 
mar the animal repose of his life in Venice, 
lie was too cautious, or rather too timid, to 
risk any thin^ of the sort He attempted 
again and again, and in some cases success- 
fully, to conciliate even his literary foes j 
but, after all, these men could only vilify his 
moral character, and be understood his own 
position too well to feel any serious imeasi- 
ness on that score. With persons of higher 
rank and greater power he never took liber- 
ties imless when he believed he might do so 
with impunity } and if he found that this ex- 
pectation was groundless, he lost no time in 
making submissions. When he libelled Pope 
Clement VII., the pope was bei^^^^ed in the 
Castel Sant' Angelo; and he was able to be 
on terms of such favour with Julius III. that 
he was admitted to an interview, and had, 
soon afterwai'ds, the impudence to ask for a 
cardinal's bat, on the reiu&al of w kicii he 
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pasquiaaded the pope and his family. He 
■baaered Hhe «iitod Pictro Stroui ; Irat he 

lay hid in his house for weeks on learning 
that PietTo had threatened to cut his throat 
His moflit unlucky encounter was with Har> 
veil, the English ambassador at Venice, who, 
on learning that Pietro had charged him I 
with misappropriating a gift sent by Henry 
VIIL, wayini l thp libeller, and made his ser- 
vants beat him soundly. 

Into the receises of Pielro's priTste life 
there is no temptation to penetrate. His 
bouse was the constant scene of gross de- 
tMmehery. In the whole history of his do- 
mestic relations, there is hardly any point 
upon which the mind can dwell without dis- 
gust, except the grief he Mt for the death of 
one of h is ninny mistresses, and the instinctive 
affection w itn which he regarded his three 
natural ch l lr n. His death is attributed to 
a fall from his chair in the midst of u fit of 
laughter; and it is commonly added (but 
this part of the story is untrue), that bis va- 
lucky mirth was caused by hearing an account 
of wanton freaks played by his sisters. It is 
saidf liikewise, that, i^er having received ex- 
treme onction, he gravely addressed to those 
who stood by his bedside a request (couched 
in an extemporaneous verse,) " that now when 
he was oiled, they would take care the rats 
should not eat him." He was buried in the 
Venetian ehurch of San Luca. 

The best and most systtraatic account of 
Pietro's life and writing is the elaborate and 
accurate memoir by Mazzuchelli, ** La Vita 
di Pietro Aretino," first published in 1741, 
and ap^in with great additions and improve- 
ments, at Brescia, in 17G3, 8vo. But in- 
cidental notices of Pietro's life, with a few 
speculations on some of his compositions, lie 
scattered throngh many modem books. 

Those who would become acquainted -with 
the bibliography of his works (almost all of 
which are extremely rare), must seek it from 
Mazznchelli. The following abstract may 
be sufficient to convey a general notion of 

their nasnre. 

His prose works fall into several classes : 
— I. The infamous Dialogues i as to which 
it is enough to say, that they are miserable 
things, even in their own miserable class. 2. 
The Theological works, embracinp; i)ara- 
phrases and oommentaries on the Vulgate, 
(written by a man who knew little or no 
I^tin), and lives of the saints. These works 
were ne^ieoted even in their own time ; and 
it is not easy to tuderstand the author's rea- 
sons for engaging in the composition of them. 
Some writers have gravely asserted that they 
were written in his old age, and were fVuits 
of repentance : the fact is quite otherwise ; 
these and his most obscene works went on 
harmoniously together. 3. Five comedies: 

n Marescaico," ♦* La Cortigiana," " L'lpo- 
crito," La Talanta," " II Filosofo." These 
areby Ihr the bestof Pietro'i writings. In- 
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deed they are among the most interesting 
dramatic compositions whieh the literatures 

modern Italy has to show. Faulty in plot» 
and bad in morality (though not so bad as 
many contemporary productions of their 
cl;!ss>, they are admirable for their frequent 
I liveliness and truth to nature in dialogoe, 
and fur the infinite spirit, faithfldness, and 
originality, with which they pourtray cha- 
racters aiid nuuaners. The " Cortigiana " 
is n group of sketches flrom life, which, in 
many points, reminds us of Ben Jonson 
himself. 4. " The Letters." The publica- 
tion of these in successive volumes, during 
the author's life, showed, by the falling off in 
the ntmiber of editions, that his i&nie was 
beginning to wane. All the six volumes 
were published together at Paris, 1609, 6 vols. 
8vo. Some are to be found in various col- 
lections, and a large number in the '* Letters 
Pittoriche," Rome, 1757—1768. The letters 
are almost every where vicious in style, 
anticipating (as it has been truly remarked) 
tlie bad taste of Italian poetry in the seven- 
teenth century. But it would be possible to 
cull from them a large mass of sayings, some- 
time*^ ia'ls.o in taste or judgment, ! ut always 
original and striking, and sonietm^es very 
felicitous in expression as well as in thought. 
The best parts of the letters are the criticisms 
on art, for which Pietro had a very fine sen- 
sibili^. Tlie literary critieisms are exceed* 

ingly poor. 

The works in verse are the following : 
— 1. Three occasional Lyrics. 2. The 
licentious Sonnets. 5. Three unfinished 
Poems, or rather three fragments of poems, 
of Chivalry — the « Marfisa," the " Tears of 
Angelica," and the " Orlandino," the last of 
which is burlesque. 4. Several Encomiastic 
Poems. 5. " La Passione di Gesik, con due 
Canzone, Tuna alia Vergine, Taltra al Re 
Christianissinio." G. " L'Horazia," a five 
act tragedy in blank verse, which Ginguenc 
analyses minutely and praises very highly. 
7. A volume of Piisquinades, in verse, ex- 
changed between Pietro and the Milanese poet 
Albican te. 8. Miscellaneous Poems ; some 
of which were printed separately, while a 
good many others are inserted in various 
collections of Italian poetry, such n<; !)f)mc- 
nichi's first book, Arrivabene's thad book, 
and the current etlitions of Berni and the 
poets of his school. (Mazzuchelli, Vita di 
Pietro Aretinoy second edition ; Pietro Are- 
tino, Lettere ; Fontanini (with Zeno's notes), 
Biblioteca d'Eloqucnza Italiana, 1753, i. 197 
— ^216. ; Crescimbeni, Storia della Volgar 
Poesia, ii. 407. 437., iv. 44—48. ; Tirabos- 
chi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 1789 — 
1794, vii. 157. 1050—1056. ; Ginguen6, His- 
toire Litt^aire d' Italic, vi. 128—143. 242 — 
273. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique ; Gaddi, 
De Scriptoribus non Eeeiesiasticis, 1648 ; 
Carpentariana, p. 34 — 36. ; Mettagiana, Paris, 
1715, ai. 108. 178. 194.» IT. 59—65., 803. $ 
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Halhtnn, IntrodueiUm to the Literatut of Eu- 
npe^ ilm edition, i. 60U ii* 266. 401.) 

w. s. 

ARETINO. RANU'CCIO or RI- 
NU'CCIO, a clas!?ical scholar of minor 
reputation in the fificenth century, can be 
traced from 1430 till about 1455. Laurentios 
Vallu tnentioiis Uanuct iowith praise as having 
taught him Greek ; and Pope Nicholas V. 
named him one of hh apostolic aeereCaries. 
His only known publications are tvro trans- 
lations from the Greek into Laliu : 1. "iEsopi 
Vita et FabulfiB," .Milan, 1480, 4to., Venice, 
1491, 4to, 2. " Hruti et Hippocratis Coi 
Medici EpistoUf, la tlio " Epistokc Laconi- 
c» variorum Auctonun," Hasle, 1554, 16mo. 
( Mazzucht lll, ScritU/ri d'ltalia ; F^ricius, 
) W. S. 

ABBTI'NO, SCIPKXNE. [Lajcpadius, 
Jacob.] 

AilETl'NO, SPINELLO, one of the most 
distiBguihed Italian painters of the fo ii Ti < rtth 
century, uras the son of Luca Spinelli, who, 
when the Ghibelines vrerc expelled from 
Fkweiice^ lettled at Arezzo, where, as his 
surname implie.s SpincUo wan born, about 
the year 1316. Vasari says that he died, 
aged ttine^-two, about the year 1400, but 
this is shown to be an error by a record in 
the town-hall of Siena (printed by Rumohr 
in his " Italic nische Forschungen "), according 
to which Spinello received payinent for some 
works executed in that bailding as late as 
1408. Spinello studied paintin^^, for which 
he riiowed great ability at a very early age, 
under Jacopo del Casentino, whom, however, 
he surpassed even in his eighteenth year. 
Ui» first great work was to paint in fresco 
the ehnren of San Nicoolo, erected by Dar- 
dano Acciajuoli, at Arezzo, for the council to 
be held there by the pope Eugene IV. The 
sntjeets of the frescoes were from the life of 
San Niccolo ; but there is not a vestige of 
the church now remaining. The colouring 
and drawing of ibe figures is praised by 
Vasari, in whose time these works were de- 
stroyed by fire. Spinello acquired so ^eat a 
reputation by these works that he was inTited 
by Barone CapoUi, a Florentine citizen, to 
Florence to paint the principal chapel of 
Bmtia Maria Hagpiiore with subjects ftcm 
the life of the Virgin and Sant' Antonio 
Abate. He executed many other works in 
serersl Florentine churches, after (lie com- 
pletion of which he was recalled to Arezzo 
by the authorities of that place to paint some 
wofks in €he oM cathedral lliere, which is 
also now destroyed. lie pn-nted Hkewi.% 
several works in many otiier churches of 
Areaao, of which some still remain. He 
then palntcfl for the Abbot Don Jacopo some 
frescoes in the monastei^ of San Miniato in 
lAoote, near Florence, which still remain in 
a good state of preservation ; and for the 
same abbot others in the monastery of San 
Bonardo at Aresso^ which are destroyed. 



In the church of San Stefano, a part of the 
f)l(l cathedral of Arezzo, Spinello painted a 
Maduuna and Child, which were so much 
prized by the people of Arexzo, on aoooont 
of the character and expression, that when 
that church was pulled down the fresco was 
cut out of the wait and removed to a small 
church in the town, which was afterwards 
called the Madonna del Duomo, after the 
picture. 

For the same abbot, Don Jacopo, already 
I mentioned, Spinello, in 1385, painted, in dis- 
( temper, some clever works in the principal 
, chapel of the monastery of Monte OHveto, 
. near Florence, lie afterwards executed some 
works in Florence, and painted six pictures of 
the series of frescoes illusf rating the life of San 
Ranieri in the Canipo Sauto at Pisa, which are 
described and highly praised by Vasari both, 
for invention and execution, who calls them 
Spinello's best works, but little now remains 
of them ; there are, however, engravings of 
them, by Lasinio, in the " Pitture a Fresco 
del Campo Santo di Pisa." After painting 
some other works in Pisa and in Fiorenoe he 
returned again to Arezzo in his seventy- 
seventh year, about 1393, where he painted, 
for the brothers of Sant' Agnolo, Michael and 
the Fallen Angels on the wall of the principal 
altar of their church. In this painting he 
made Satan so hideous that the prince of 
darkness is said to have appeared to Spinello 
in a dream, and asked him where he had 
ever seen him so ugly as he had had the im- 
j pudence to paint him. The apparition is 
I reported, says Vasari, to have given the 
painter such a shock that he died very shortly 
afterwards. This latter part of the story, 
however, is contradicted by the ftet that he 
was employed some years afterwards in the 
town-hail of Siena. The picture and Satan 
in question are engraved bv Lasinio in his 
collection of old Florentine paintinfz:s. 

The above works, says Vasari, show that 
Spinello was as good a draughtsman as Oiottov 
and a better painter ; yet Vasari says he 
drew much better than he painted. lie waa 
also excellent both in the quality and in the 
variety of his expression. It is remarkable 
that Vasari has not noticed what are now 
considered the principal works of Spinello^ — 
the History of Pope Alexander III. in the 
town-hall of Siena, which he was still work- 
ing upon in 1408, the year probably of hia 
death. These works :v:>' described by Von 
Rumohr in his " Italian Researches." 

Spinello was, according to Vasari, Imried 
in the church of Sant' Agostino at Arezzo, 
and the following inscription, he says, in the 
first edition of ms work, was placed by bia 
sons to his memory: — "Spinello Aretlno 
Patri opt. Pictonque suae .^tatis nobiliss. 
cujos Opera et ipsi et Patriee maidmo Orna- 
mcnto fuernnt, pil Fllli non sine Lachrymis 
poss." There is no such inscription now in 
that dmreh. Spinelio left two aooi^ Fonore 
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and Parri. Forzore -was a jeweller at Flo- 
rence^ and distinguished himself by his skill 
and taste in niello-work ; Farri mm a dis- 
tinfrulslied painter. [Spinei.i.i, FAnnT.] 

Baglione mentions an Audkex Aretino, 
In the ** LifS* of Biagto Bett!,*' who was of the 
school of VoUerra and Michael Angelo: he 
lived in Rome at the beginning of th« seven^ 
teenth eentury. (Vasari, VUed^ PUtm^ ^. ; 
and the notes to Schom's German Translation ; 
BuDiobr, Ju^eaische Forschur.yenf vol. ii ; 
Baglione, Vtte de* Pfttori, ^c) U. N. W. 

ARKTI'MrS, PAULFS, an Italian mu- 
sician, who lived in the latter part of the six- 
teenth centuiy, is only known hj his follow- 
ing puhlished works: — 1. " Responsoria 
liebdomadjB Sanctse, &c." Venice, 1567 ; 2. 

Sacra Responsoria, Venice, 1574. 

Fetis thinks it probable that the name Are- 
tinos was assumed, and derived from his birth- 
place Aresxa (Fe^, Biographie Vniverselh 
den Mmi'ciens.) E. T. 

ARE'TIUS, BE NEDICT, was a native 
of Berne, and is known both as a botanist 
and theologian. In 1548 he was appointed 
professor of logic at Marburg, but in the 
following year he returned to Berne, where 
he was appointed principal in the p-viiinnsium. 
In 1563 he was appointed professor of lan- 
guages in his native city, and snbsequently 
was made profcs.'^or of theology. He died on 
the 22d of April, 1574. 

Aretins was aeqnainted widi Conrad Qess^ 
ner- he is frequently n'1ii It -1 u-> in the works 
of the latter, and is supposed to have ren- 
dered him great assistance. He also cor- 
responded with most of t^io Tvnanists who 
lived in his day. The work on which his 
reputation as a botanist rests, is a description 
of the mountains Stockhorn and Nie<?(»n, en- 
titled " Dehcriptio Stoccborni el Nessi Mon- 
tinm in Bernatium Ilelvetionnn Ditione et 
nascentiuni in eis Stirpium." This work was 
published at Zurich in 1561, in a folio edition of 
the works of Valerius Cordns, and Gesner*6 
** Hortus GennanliP." It contains an account of 
excursions in the mountains, and short descrip- 
tiona of the plants that were found. The 
plants are referred to under their Swiss names, 
and many of them are difficult to identify. 
According to Sprengel, about forty plants 
were Iiere deserlbed for the first time : amonest 
them may be recognised the Orchis odoratis- 
nmos, Primula auricula, Viola hiflora, Eryn- 
gium alpinum, Trolenis europaius, &c. There 
is no record of Aretius having practised 
physic ; but at the time in which he lived 
jt was not uncommon for the preacher to 
combine the characters of the man of science 
and the physician. In this capacity he pro- 
b.ihly editod an old medical work entitled 
*' Opus rhysicum et Medicum de Gradibus 
et t'oinjiositioiiibus Medicamentorum," Zii- 
rich, 15712. Another of his works on natural 
science was on the history and occurrence of 
comeli^ which was puUished at Berne in 
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1556, with the title " Rrcvis Cometanmi 
Explicatio Physicum Ordinem et Exeropla 
Historiarom praecipna complectens. Cum 

Epistola ad Drjandruui," 4to. 

Aretius embraced the reformed religion, 
and adopted the principles of Calvin. He 

wrote a work in defence of the persecution 
of Valentinus Uentilis for holding heietical 
views with regard to the doctrme of the 
Trinity. The work was published at Geneva 
in 1567, with the title " Valentini Gentilis 
justo Capitis snpplicio Berne afiieeti brevis 
Hisroria," 8vo. This work wn.s translated 
into the English, according to the translator, 
" for the ose of Dr. Sherlock," whom he sup- 
po.'^ed to hold the same heretical doctrines 
ascribed to Gentilis. 

Aretios pobUshed several theological works 
on controversial, doctrinal, and practical 
divinity. One of the most extensive of these 
works, and one which paued through many 
editions, wn.s his theological problems, en- 
titled " Frobieinata Theologica Contineutia 
prscipuos nostras Religionis Locos, brevi et 
dilucida ratione explicates," Lausanne, fol. 
The first and second parts were published in 
1574, the third in 1576. His lectures on the 
Lord's Snpper, " Leotione.s Yil. de Oa-na 
Domini," went through several editions j they 
were originally published at Lausanne in 
1578. He also wrote a commentary on the 
New Testament, wiili the title " Commen- 
tarii in Libros Novi Testam^iti,*' Morsee, 
1.580, fol. This work was republished se- 
veral times. He also wrote a commentary 
on the books of Moses, Commentarti 
Breves in MosisPentatenchum," Berne, 1602, 
fevo. This, with the preceding theological 
works, and some others, were published after 
th. f1 uh of the author. He also wrote the 
following works: Commentarii Absolutis- 
simi in Pindari, Olympia, Pythia, Nemea, 
Isthmia," Geneva, 1589,4to. " De Sacramentis 
in Genere," Leip;2ig, 1615, 4to. " Examen 
Theologicum brevi et perspicua Methodo 
Conscriptum," r;i ;--i'ine, 1572. " Censnra 
Conclusionum quod iiaptismus uon successerit 
Circumcision i contra Pa:do-baptistas," Ge< 
neva, 1567. " Sermones III. de Ctena Do- 

Iniini," Lausanne, 1578, 8vo. " Duo Lem- 
mata de Lcctione et Interpretatione," Berne, 
1572. " Tar<?nm in XII. Prophetas Minores." 
These last four works are mentioned by 
Senners, but Adelung says he has never seen 
them. One of his earliest publications was a * 
paper entitled " De fomiandis Studiis Opus- 
culum ; " it was published in the " Tempe 
Helvetica," for 1501, a work containing a 
collection of paper.s by various authors on 
theological, philological, erltical, and histori- 
cal sub'ects. (S[)reu{;el, Hist. Hi iHcrharue; 
Melchior Adam, 17/<e TlwoLxj. German.; Ade- 
lung, Supph mivt to Joeher, AJlgem, Oelehrten- 
Lexiron ; Haller, Biblioth. Dot.) E, L. 

ARE'TIUS, CLAUDIUS MA'RIUS. 
[Abxxzo, Claumo Marxo.] 

A A 
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ARETU'SI, CE'SARE, commonly called 
(^ESARE MODENESE, and sometimes 
CESARE DI PELLEGRINO ARETUSI, 
appears to have been born at Modena about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
vas made a citizen of Bologna. He was 
an excellent portrait painter, and a good 
colourist, but was deficient in invention and 
oomposition ; he was also an exceUent copy- 
ist, and imitated well the style of any master. 
He made a copy for the cathedral of San 
Giovanni at Parma of the celebrated Motte " 
of Correggio, now in the I>rasden gallery, 
wliicli is so oxact, in tlu' opiiiidii of Men<rs, 
that it replaces the original. The success of 
this copy procured Ibr Aretaffi the oommis- 
sion tn i : lint the fresc' h ^ uf Correfrgio in 
the tribune of that cathedral^ which he did 
with eqoal saccess. The old tribune of that 
church w;ts destroycfl to make place for a 
new one, and with it the original works of 
Oorreggio, bnt they were carefully repeated 
by Aretiisi in (he year 1587 in the new tri- 
bune. According to Malvasia, the copies or 
cartoons from which Aretusi worked, and 
wliieli are still pmefved at Capo di Monte 
at Naples, were madeby Annibal and Agostiuo 
Carraoci; a document, however, published 
by AfFu renders this statement very doubtful. 

Aretusi is called by some writers a native 
of Bologna, and by others a Modeneae. 
Which lie was is uncertain; but he nppears 
to have first made himself known as a painter 
at BoIo|[|na, and to have studied chiefly the 
■works ofn. Ramentihi, called " T'agnaeav alio." 
Aretusi was invited, on account of his skill 
as a portrait painter, to Parma by the Ihike 
Rannuccio, who appointed him one of his 
court painters. He died at Parma about 
1612. Tlraboflcld conleetured that he was 
the son of Pcllegrino Munari degli Aretusi, 
commonly called Pellegrino da Modena ; but 
if the date and reported eirenmstances of the 
death of Pcllegrino are true, he cannot have 
been the father of AretusL [Munari, Pkl- 
LBoniNa] 

There are several good pictures in Bo- 
lo^a which were painted by Aretusi and 
Guk Battista Fiorini together. They were 
composed l<y Fiorini and executed by Aretusi, 
who coloured in the Venetian style, and 
imitated the light and shade of Correggio. 
lie made many copies after Oorreggio, some 
of which have passed for originals. Some 
writers mention an Alessandro Aretusi, also 
of Modena, as a good colourist. (^Talvasia, 
Fdaina Pittricei Atfd, // Parmigiano Ser- 
vUmv di Piazza ; Lansi, 8taHa Pi^rica, ^c. ) 

R. N. W. 

AREUS I. ('Apewj, "kptvs), was the twenty- 
sixth king of Sparta, including Aristodemus, 
and of the Agid house. He was the son of 
Acrotatus, who died before him, and he suc- 
ceeded his grandftther^ Cleomenes IL, in 

B. C. 309. 

The first notice of him is under the year 
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B. c. 280, when he commanded on eiq[>editioa 
of the Spartans against the iEtolians, in 
which he was repulsed with considerable loss 
of life, the .Stolians having surprised his 
troops when disorganised and dispersed. 
This loss was not retrieved, the other states 
of Greece being unwilling to johi in an at« 
tempt which, though ostensibly made on 
behalf of the common interests of Greece» 
was supposed by them to be meant for the 

' aggrandisement of .Sparta alone. 
I In B. c 272, Sparta was attacked by King 
I Pyrrhns at the instigation of Ctoomenea the 
uncle of Areus, who was dlKajipointed of the 
succession to the throne, and applied to 
Pyrrhns to assist him hi gaining it. Arena 
was then absent on an exi)e(Ution to Crete, 
but he immediately returned to the relief of 
Sparta, and assisted in repelling Pyrrhns, 
who was soon afterwards killed at Argos. 
In D. c. 267 the Spartans ordered Areus to 
co-operate with the fbrees of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelpbus in 8avin<r Athens from the attack 
of Antigonus Gonatas. Areus accordingly 
marched to Athens, bat being unwilling 
to peril the forces of Sparta in defence 
of another city* he returned without doing 
any service. He was slun at Corinth in 
the next year but one (n. c. 265) in a 
battle against the Macedonians, after a reign 
of forty«four years. Areus L was con- 
temporary yy'iih. Onia.s T., the high priest of 
the Jews, and was the king to whom the 
Jews salt the embassy reeorided in Macca- 
bees, i. xii. 20. He and his son Acrotatus 
are said to have introduced luxurious and 
effisminate practices into the pnUic meals 
(Phiditia) at Sparta. (Diodorus, xx. 29. ; 
Justin, xxiv. 1. ; Pausauias, iii. 6. ; Plutarch, 
P}frrka9y Sft— 29., Agis^ 3. ; Athennns, 142.5 

\\. W— n. 

AREUS IL ("Ape'uy, 'A/>€ws), the grund&on of 
Areus L* wasthe posthumous son of AerotatuB, 

bora probably in n. c. 264. He died at the 
age of eight years, and was succeeded by 
his great uncle, Leoi^dasIL (Plntardi, vlois, 
3. ; Pausanias» ill. 6. i QintOD, Fasti tfeaen. 
u. 215.) R. W_n. 

ARE'VALO. [Cano bb AbstaixkI 
ARE'VALO, JUAN DE, a Spanish 
sculptor employed with others in 1537 in the 
cathedral of Toledo. (Cean Bermudez, 2>ic- 
cionario Historico, ^T.) R. N. W. 

AREZZO, BE'TRICO D', one of the 
oldest of the Italian poets, is conjectured to 
have lived about the beginning of tb frnir- 
teenth century. Of his life nothing is known : 
of his verses the following are in print : — 
1. Two "Ballate," with the "Canzoni di 
Dante, &c." Venice, 1518, 8vo. 2. " Rirae," 
at the end of Qiusto de* C!tonti*B Bella 
■ Mano," Verona, 1750, 8vo. Aceording to 
\ some writers, Betrico belonged to Rcggio ; 

but the preponderating authorities pronounce 
j him (o have been a native of Arezzo. Cros- 
i cimbeni gives a sonnet by him from a Vatican 
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mnnnscript. (rroscimT)CTii, Sforia dcUa Vol- ' 
yar Poesia^ uu 123.; Mauuchelli, Scrittori 1 

a int&i.^ w. s. 

AREZZO, CLATDIO M ARIO, called ' 
by the Latinised form of liis Dame Aretius, a 
IMtriema of Syraenie* imperial hiBtorian to 
Chftrles V., lived about the middle of the 
sixteenth centurv. He was a man of great 
learning; and he w said to bare been a 
soldier, and to hiive followed the amnics of 
Charles V. in Italy and Germany, with much 
reputation t bot nia rank is not stated. He 
is also said to have snbseqiiently returned to 
his native country, drawn thither by his love 
for poetry, and to have attained to high 
hononr«. and lived to a great age, and that 
by the aid of his favourite pursuit he escapt><l 
many dangers, and a mis) ruble death. What 
these danj^ers and tliis death may have Ix'en 
we are not told. According to Ortolani he 
died in Spain. Ilis works are:—!. •* Ma- 
rias Aretiiis Patritius Syracujsanus, &c. 
Quae hoc Volumine coutinentur ; Dialogue, iu 
quo pro Cssare Jura Mediolani, Burgundise, 
ac Neapolis leg^tur, Glades ad Ticinum 
et Rex liberatus. Monceci Domiuus quare 
Cssari fltadet, duellum Ctcsaris, Sicuiorum, 
11 i'^yxiTionjm'jue Tiinmltus, primus ejus in 
iii.spaiiiaiii adce^u^ Philippi FUii Nutalis. 
Dialogus, ubi Hispanic Descriptio etun re- 
oentioribus Nominibus. Dialogus, quo Vir- 
gilii versus, &c. Acidis et GalathesB Connu- 
bium. Summi Pontificis Liberatiow Elegia> 
tTC55 de Cjesare. rplgrammata noTninllr!," 
Augsburg, 1530, Svo. This edition appears 
to have been unknown to Mongitore, Mazzu- 
chelli, Clement, and Ortolani. A copy is in the 
British Museum ; and it is also described by 
Audilfredi in his Catalogue of the Casanatta 
Library. 2. " Choropraphia, sive de situ 
Sicilian libellus," Palermo, 1537, 4to.; printed 
•bo at Bfe&sina in 1548, 4t0ui at Basil, 1544, 
8vo. ; inserted by Francesco Bonanni, duke 
of Montalbano, in vol. ii. of the " Antiche 
Siracuae," Palermo, 1717, fol.,and afterwards 
in a more correct form, and witli annotations 
by Giovanni Batista Canisio, in the first vo- 
lume of his ** Bibliotheca Historica Rcgni 
Sicilia;," Palermo, 1720, fol., and in vol. i. of 
Gncvius's " Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sicilise," 
^ Leiden, 1723, fol, OrtoUmi speaks in very 
filvourable terma of this work, as dispkying 
great intellect and extensive erudition ; and 
Filippo Cluverio states that he frequently 
consulted it, and found it extremely exact. 
An edition professing to comprise all the I 
above lueutioned works and one or two 
Others, wag published at Baail in 1544, 8vo., 1 
under the titie CL Hani Aretii IJbri 
aliquot lectu non minus jucundi quam utiles : 
quorum Seriem vereaPagina videbia : omnia I 
mm ante visa.*' Ttus book, however, con- | 
tains no more than the descriptions of Sicily 
and ^lain ; the dialogue respecting the verses 
of Virni, ''Boropw Deieriptioeiim reoentio-* 
ribas Nominibns 0t ObMnwtioaea qmedsm 
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Latlnfp," and the three elegies coneerning 
Cssar } after which follows an apology 
stating that all the rest of the -works of Area- 

zo promised in the table of contents had been 
intercepted by some rogoe, and never came 
to hand, bat that efforts dioold be made to 

procure them for future publication. The 
Description of Spain," was published with 
the «' Description of Sicily," Lyon, I5S2, 

12mo., and afterwards inserted by Schottus 
in tom. i. of his " Uispania Hlustrata," Frank-, 
fort, 1603, fol., a transktion in Italian ap- 
peared at Wittenberir in 1612, 8vo. 3. 0*- 
servazioni della Lingua Siciltana e Canxoni 
nei proprio Idiona,** Messina, 154S, 4ta 
This was an attempt to restore the Sicilian 
dialect to the rank it formerly held in the 
vernacular poetry of Italy. (Mongitore, Bib^ 
liothfca Si'cula ; Mazzin lielli, Scrittori (V 
Jtalid; Ortolani, BuMjraJui deyli Uomim illustri 
deUa Sir Hut, iv.) J. W. J. 

ARKZZO. FRANCESCO D', a friar of 
the Observantine branch of the Franciscans, 
was bom in 1553, and died in 1616. He 
held several oflSces, in pari)<Milnr that of 
confessor to Ferdinand I., grand -duke ol Tus- 
cany. He was an eloquent preacher, and left 
several [jrinted works, all of a theological 
charucter, which are enumerated by Mazzu- 
chellL Tlie following are the only ones that 
seem to have gone t]ir<iin_'b more than one 
edition : — 1. "Sumiuu Ihcuiugioe Speculativss 
et Moralis, ac Commentaria Scholastics in 
Teriium et Quartum Sententiarum Librum 
Joauuis Duns Scoti," Venice, parts i. and ii, 
1581,1613, 1616 ; part iii. 1618 ; part iv.l6l9. 
2. " Criminale Canonicnni," Veniee, 1(117, 
Perugia, 1669, 8vo. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d' Italia t Wadding, Axnaies Mimorutti, xix. 
418.) W. S. 

AREZZO, FRANCESCO MARIA. 
[Casim, Francesco Maria.] 

ARl'ZZO, GORELLO D", was a notary 
at Arezzo in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. His real name was Gorello (that 
is, in the diminutive form, Gregorio) de* 
Sinigardi, and his profession gives to his name 
the prefix " Ser." The few facts known as 
to his life are collected by Muratori from his 
own very curious metrical chronicle, which, 
composed in terza rima, relates the vieiiisi- 
tudea of the author's native town from 1310 
to 1384. The **Cronaca di Ser Gorello " is 
published in the " Rerum Italicanun Scrip- 
torea," voL xv. p. 614<— 88& It contains 
eighteen long chapters, and, though obscure 
and sometimes unintellifrible in its diction, 
and most infelicitous in its poetical emulation 
of Dante, is an exceedingly valuable monu- 
nient for the history of the writer's times. 
( Muratori, Scriptores, xv. SU9 — 811.^ Tira- 
boschi, Sitortia aeUa Letteratura JtaHana, 
5y3. .'d. 4t<). 1787— 1794.) W, S. 

AREZZO, GUITTO NE D', was one of 
iSb» founders of Italian poetry. The date of 
his tilth is not exactly known j but the SiC- 
▲ A a 
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ttve period of his life belonged tf) the latter 
half of the thirtt'cnth century, and hf died in 
12i)4. It is dinput^d whether lie wius Ixjru at 
Arexxo; hut he was certauily a citi/ienof the 
town, and his father Viva di Michele was 
chamberlain of the conuiiuuity. The name 
of tha family in unknown ; but it was noble, 
and probably rieh. for Guittone founded in 
Florenci; the ( 'anialdolese monastery Dcgli 
Angeli, within whose walls, had he lived 
h)iig enough to see the building completed, 
he designed to spend his old age. He is 
commonly called " Fra (Juittono," that is, 
"Brother Guittone;" but he was neither 
niouk nor friar. He derived the title from 
his being a zealous and distinguished member 
of that singular order of religious knights 
called familiarly the " Frati Gaudenti;" which, 
established to join in the crusade against the 
Albigenses, became a mere society of men of 
the world, into which no admi^on could be 
had by any except nobles, but from which 
at length even females of noble birth were 
not excluded. The facts which hare now 
l>een mentioned may be said to embrace every 
thing that is now Imown in regard to the life 
of this old poet. 

Lyrics by Fra Guittone are to be found in 
several collections of old Italian poetry. 
Thirty-one of his sonnets, two ballate, and 
two canzoni, form the eighth book of the 
*' Kime di diversi Antichi Autori Toscani," 
Florence, Giunta, 1527, 8vo. ; Venice, 1532, 
8vo, ; and they make the tenth book in tlie 
augmented edition of the same collection, i 
Venice, 1731, 1740, 8to. Some of these 
poems, with others by the same author, are in 
the " Antichi Poeti" of Leo AUatins, Najtks, 
16B1, 8va A sonnet, previously unpublished, 
is given by the poetV fellow-townsman Kedi, 
in the notes to his " Bacco in Toscana two 
of his sonnets are m Gobbles ** Raccolta de* 
Rimatori d'ofrni Seeolo ; " two sonnets are 
given by Crescimbeni as specimens} and 
several ' of his poems are in the first volume 
of the " Rime Onesto de' migliori Poeti 
Antichi e Modemi," Bergamo, 1750, 12mo. 
He left likewise letters in prose, of which a 
collection was published by Bottari, " T^ettere 
di Fra Guittone d'Arezzo, con le £«iote, &c." 
Rome, 1745, 4to. 

Both the poems and tlio letters are cited in 
the dictionary Delia Crusca " as authorities 
fbr Italian style, fn prose, indeed, Fra 
Guittone had the honour of being one of the 
earliest writers to recognise the capabilities 
'of the modem language, la his poetical 
writintrs, liis principal merit consisted in his 
being, if not the inventor of the Italian son- 
net, at least the poet who subjected it to 
those laws by which his succcssoik coritiinied 
to hold it as bound. The merit of liin own ■ 
compositions ceased to be ranked very high, j 
even within a few years after his death. ; 
l>ante, introducing his name into the " Purga- 1 
torio" (cantos zxiv. and xxvi)^ censures bis 
956 ■ 



love poems for the very fault which in moif 

of them strikes inmlern readers so nnplea- 
feuntly, namely, the artiiieial cast and want of 
reality in the passion which they profess to 
depict. Petrarch, -w ho perhaps felt a secret 
sympathy with the old poet in this \cry par- 
ticular, speaks of him less disparagingly, and 
places his name with those of Dante and 
Ciuo da Pistoja. (Crescimbeni, Sloria dclla 
Vulifur Poeaia, i. 17., ii. 264.; Tiial)oschi, 
Storia delUt Lettcratura Jtaliana, 1787 — 1794, 
iv. 414. ; Mazzuchelli, Scritturi if Italia; Redi, 
Annotazioni al Hacco in Toacano, passim ; 
Gingnene, Histoire lAUeraire dJtalie, i. 4 1 8 
— *22.; Comiani, Secali deUa Lelterattira 
Jtaliana, td. Milan, 1832, i. 40 — 42.) W. S. 

AREZZO, PA OLO D\ whose real name 
wasSCIPIO'NE BURA'LI D' AREZZO, was 
born of distinguished parents at .'Vtri, near 
Gaeta, in the year 151 1. Having studied law 
and taken a doctor's degree at Bologna, he 
practised as an advocate at Naples witli brilli- 
ant success, and in 1 550 was named by Charles 
V. a member of his Collateral Council for the 
kingdom of Naples. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, he became tired of the world, and, in 
1557, retired into a monastery, entering the 
order of Theattne Clerks Regular, and as- 
suming the name of Paolo, instead of his 
baptismal name Scipione. His talents and 
services were not forgotten after his retire- 
ment ; for, in 1562, Philip IL appointed him 
archbishop of Brin^i. He refused to ac- 
cept the office, and several other offers of 
bishoprics were rejected with equal steadiness. 
In 1564, though not tiil he had been com- 
manded by the pope, he nndertook a mission 
to Spain, to remonstrate in the name of the 
city of Naples against Philip's renewed at- 
tempt to introduce the Spanisli iiuiuisltion 
into his Italian dominions. In this honourable 
remonstrance, (one of the few instances of in- 
dependent spirit exliibited by (he NeajtolitanB 
after they fell under the Spanish yoke). 
Father Paolo's mission Was completely snc- 
cc.ssful. rpon his return from Sjiain he was 
called to Riome, and was there occupied in 
ecclesiastical employments of various sorts 
till 15G?, when he was appointed bishop of 
Piacenza. In 1570 he was created a cardinal ; 
and in 1576, on the earnest petition of the 
citizens, the pope compelled him to accept 
the archbishopric of Maples. This hi|.i^h 
offlee, however, he did not long enjoy, dyinjr 
in 1'7B. at the age of sixty-seven years, Hv 
was buried in ^e Theatine church of San 
Paolo in Naples ; bnt, in obedience to the 
injunction of his will, no inscription was 
placed upon his grave. His last will, and a 
Latin letter (containing his reasons for de- 
clininpr the see of l^rindisi), arc printed in a 
life of him written by Bugatta, a brother of 
his order, Verona, 1698, 4to. (the second 
memoir that had been pnblished). The con- 
stitutions of a synod he held at I'iaccnza 
were also paUtuied, Piacensa, 1570, 4to. 
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(Mazsuehelli, SeriOori (TJUilin , T 'ghelli, /to- 
lia Sarrrt^ torn. ii. ?Jidvi. ; Oldoini, Athenmm 
HcmuviHTiu, 1676, 4ta pp. 521 — 523.) W. S. 

AREZZO. TOMMA'SO, cardinal, 
was descended from an illustrious family of 
Palenno, and bom at Orbitollo, a city of 
Tuscany, on the 1 7th of December, 17. "16. 
His father sent him to Rome for his educa- 
tion, and he was placed in the JJazarcne 
eoilt ge, then under the direction of the 
fathers Scolopj. ITe studied rhetoric under 
Francesco Fasso; philosophy under the cele- 
brated Giuseppe Beccariu; and theology un- 
der J. H. Molinelli. In 1777, he entered the 
ecclesiastical college, and applied himself 
-with great diligence to the stody of canon 
and civil law. He was early promoted to 
ecclebia&tical dignities, and to the charge of 
referendary of both signatures. Pope Pius 
VI. appointed him vice legate of Bologna: 
theuce he proceeded as governor to Fermo, 
afterwards to Perousa, and subsequently to 
Macerata. In all these employments he not 
only gained the approbation of the pope, but 
the affection of the people placed under his ' 
government, and at the earnest desire ci 
the city of Perousa, he was sent there a 
second time as apostolic delegate. Tie was 
recalled to Rome in the year 1801, conse- 
crated archbishop, in partibus, of Selencia, in 
Syria, and sent on an extraonlinary mission 
to the court of Russia. The ot^ject of this 
mission was no less than the reiniion of the 
Greek church ; and Arezzo had conducted 
his n^jDciation \vith the Emperor Paul I. 
with every prospect of saceess, when the 
death of this prince, and the different views , 
entertained by his successor, Alexander, put 
an end to the negotiation. 

On the termination of his mission to St 
Petersburg, he vent as legate to DresdeUf 
where he remained until summoned to Ber- 
lin by the Emperor NaiKjleon, alxiut the year 
1807. In the course of a long conference the 
emperor endeavoured to make him enter into 
his views, and sent him to Home with in- 
structions not at all consistent with the in- 
terests of the papal see. Arexso, however, 
on his arrival in Rome communicated all that 
he had learned from Napoleon to the Pope 
Pioa VII., and on the oeenpition of Rome by 
the French troops, and the deportation of the 
pope in 1808, he was made pro-governor of 
Home by the pootiif. He discharged the 
duties of his dangerous office until the month 
of September, 1808, when he was arrested 
with several others, and imprisoned, first at 
Florence, and afterwards at Novarn. After 
much earnest solicitation he obtained his 
liberty, and took up his residence at Florence, 
where he was again arrested and conveyed 
to the fortress of Bastia in Corsica. From 
this prison he contrived to escape in the 
month of December, IRIH, disguised as a 
sailor, and after tniversing all Corsica, he 
embarlced at Saint Boniftoe tax Cagliari, the 
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capitalof Sardinia, where he arrived in safety, 
and was received with great kindness by the 
king, Victor Amadeus. This prince was 
desirous of presenting him with the then 
vacant bishopric of Novara, but this he re- 
fused as lie had previously refused the arch- 
bishopric of Palenno, offered to him by tbe 
king of the Two Sicilies. 

Shortly after the escai>e of Arezzo, the pope 
returned to Rome, whither Arezzo hastened 
from Geneva, and was immediately named 
pro-commissary of the Holy Inquisition, and 
member of the Congregation of Reform. 

On the 8th of March, 1816, Pius VII. 
created him cardinal ; and in October of the 
same year nominated him to be apostolical 
legate of the city and province of Ferrara. 
He held this charge until the month of Oc- 
tober, 1830, when he was made vice-chan- 
cellor of the chorvh by Pius VIII., and 
bishop of SalMW Oft tiie 29th of Slay in the 
same year. He died on the 3d of February, 
1833. 

Arezzo is mid to have written some me- 

' nidirs containing much interesting matter re- 
lating to the ecclesiastical history of his time ; 
and his letters are described as remarkable 
for their intrinsic excellence, and the elciz;ant 
simplicity of their style; but none of his 
writings have been printed. He was tiie 
founder of the academy Degli Ariostei, at 
Ferrara, and re-established the college of Je- 
suits founded at Ferrara by Saint Ignatius. 
(Henrion, Annualre Biix/raphitjiit: ; Jiio' 
(jraphie UnivaraeUe^ SuppL ; Arnault, Biogra- 
phic dt8 Coniemporains.) J. W. J, 
, ARFE, AKPHE or DARPITE, the name 
of several Spanish artists, and of some of the 
most distinguished silversmiths of Spain. 

IlEXltiQiE x>ir. AuFK, a silversmith, by 
birth a German, the father of Aktomo and 
the grandfkther of Juah ox Arfe, went to 
Sjiain in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and settled at Leon. He commenced 
in 1506 the silver tabonacle of the cathedral 
of Leon. In 1513 he made one also for the 
cathedral of Cordova. In 1517 he went to 
Toledo and conunenoed a tabernacle, likewise 
of silver, for the cathedral of that place. 
This tabernacle, which he completed in 
1524, is hexagonal, is a Gothic design, and 
is ornamented with two hundred ami sixty 
small statues, besides bas-reliefs and other 
ornaments; in 1599 it was gilded by Fran- 
cisco Merino: it weifjhs five thousand two 
hundred and ninety-two ounces and three 
eighths. Arfe made also a small tabernacle for 
the Ik'nedictine monastery- of Sahagun ; Imt 
they w ere all equally rich in ornauient. He 
made likewise many cmcifixes, censers, and 
other similar things, used in the ceremonies 
of the Roman Catlralic chnrch, in which h^ 
displayed great taste, in design, both as an 
architect and as a sculptor. 

Antomio i>b Arf£, the son of Henrique^ ' 
had also great taste in dengn, and distia- 
▲ ▲8 
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gtttthed himtelf by similar works to those of 

his father; lie us< d, however, tlie (Ireek and 
Roman stvles of architecture instead of the 
Gothic, which, with Juan Alyares and others, 
be Mas the first to apply in the enilx'Hish- 
ment of works of tius class, lie made in 
1544 the tabemade of the cathedral of 
Santiago, and another for the parochial 
dmrch of Santa Maria de Medina de Rio- 
seeo. 

JcAN m: Akfk v Vili.afakk, the son 
of Antonio, was bom at Leon in 1535. 
After he had studied drawing and his art, 
under his father at Leon, he went to Sala- 
manca and studied anatomy under Cosmo de 
Medina, professor of anatomy in the nni- 
versity of that place. 

After the death of his father about 1560, 
Juan went to Valladolid, principal seat of 
the fine arts in Spain at that time. In 1564 
he commenced a tabernacle foi- the cathedral 
of ATila, for wliich he was paid at the rate 
of twelve ducats for every marco or eight 
ounces of silver used. Ue completed the 
work in 1571, and it is one of titie most 
beautiful tabernacles in Spain; its weight 
was two thousand two hundred and twenty- 
two ounces and a half. After this work 
Arfe obtained by competition the order to 
make the silver tabernacle for the cathedral 
of Seville, which he completed in 1587, and 
it is the largest, most costly, and elaborate in 
Spain. Arfe himself published a descrip- 
tion of it, which he dedicated to the chapter 
of the cathedral, and which Cean Ber- 
mnflez has inserted a copy in his *' Dic- 
tiouary of Spauish Artisli." lu 1GG8 a few 
altemtions were made in it by Juan de 
Segura, and its whole weight was then 
seventeen thousand three hundredaud ninety- 
seven omices and three quarters ; its height 
was four yards (varas). Arfe made at the 
same time a tabernacle for the cathedral of 
Barges ; he finished it in 1588. In 1590 
he con<i)letcd another for the cathedral of 
Valladolid ; and he made also about the 
same time, assisted hy his son-in-law Lesmes 
Fernandez del Moral, one for the cathedral 
of Osmas, which, though comparatively 
small, was superior in style and execution to 
the others. After this Arfe came with his 
son-in-law to Madrid, where they made to- 
gether a tabernacle for the church of St. 
Martin. He was then appointed by Philip II. 
assayer (ensayador) of the mint of Segovia. 
He exeeuted many works for the same king, 
for the new monastery of the Escurial ; and 
after the death of Philip II. he was as much 
employed by his successor Philip III. 

riie thne of Arfe's death is not exactly 
known, but it w;is about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He was also an engraver 
and writer. He engraved in lead the por- 
trait of Alonso de Ercilla in the first edition 
of his "Araucana;" and the plates of the 
** Cahallero Determinado," translated by Uer^ 
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naado de Aenfln firom the French poem of 

M. Olivier, and printed at Salamanca in 
1573. As a writer he is known by the two 
Ibllowing works, which show that he was as 
well actiualriTL 1 v, ith the theory as with the 
practice of bis profession : — " Uuilatador de 
Oro, PUta y Piedras," printed at Valladolid 
m 1572 ; and " Varia Commensuraclon para 
la Escttltura y Ar^uitectura," printed at 
Seville in 1585. 

During the recent civil wars in Spain, altar 
plate, and much of this species of church 
property was melted down, and prohalily 
some of the works of the Axfe ftfluly havQ 
suffered the same £u«. 

There was an engraver of the name of 
Antonio dk Arfk, who was probably of 
this family, and as Cean Bermudez coo- 
jectures, the son of Juan de Arfe y Villa- 
fane. (Poiiz, Viage de Espana, Scl-., Cea^ 
Bermudes, JJiccionario Miatorioo, &c.) 

JL N W' 

ARFEVnXE, NICOLAS D'. £Nh50LA» 

d'Arfevii,le-] 

ARFIAN, ANTO'NIO DE, a Spanish oil 
and fresco painter of Seville, of the sixteenth 
century. He painted at first serges in dis- 
temper, for the decoration of houses, in 
which there was at that time a great traffic 
with America. This kind of painting gave 
great facility of hand, and it was then the 
common advioe of the Spanish painters to 
beginners, to practise themselves in serge- 
painting before ihey commenced oi,l painting. 

Arfiun, after he had practised this style for 
some time, entered the school of Luis de 
\'argas, and shortly acquired a good reputa* 
tion at Seville, both for drawing and colour- 
ing. Tie painted an excellent altar-pieei- in 
oil, together with Antonio Uuiis, in 1551, for 
the old sanctuary of the cathedral of Seville. 
Arfian was the first in Seville who painted 
back-grounds, either figures or in perspec- 
tive, to has-fdieft which he did so as to give 
them the appearance of having been exccntc?d 
in the same material as the rest uf the work. 
He was also the best fresco painter at Seville, 
in the style of Alessandro and Julio, until the 
return of his master, Vargas, from Italy. 
Antonio's son, Alonso Arfian, wa.s also a 
painter. (Cean BexmiuLes, Diecionario His- 
torico, &c.) R. N. W. 

ARG.SUS CAf>7a'"0. of Mace- 

donia, was the son of Pcrdiecas I., whom he 
succeeded. He reigned thirty-eight years 
according to Eusebius, and thirty-four ac^ 
cording to Dexippus. (Herodotus, viii. 139. ; 
Clinton, Ftusti Hillen. ) G. L., 

ARGiEUS. [Amvntas M.] 

ARCAIZ, GREGO'RTO DE, was • 
Spanish monk of the Benedictine order, wbo 
lived in tlie serenteenth century. He took 
the vow^s in the monastery of "the Holy 
Saviour " at Ona, and afterwards removed to 
the monastery of **the Virgin the Mother of 
Qod" at Nagera or Naxara (Monasterium 
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Naxarense), n toA-n ?n 0\d Castilo. Tlio 
most remarkHblti w.ork which Argaiz \« rote 
was a hifltory of the Spanish church, which 
he entitle. •* Poblacion Eck'siastica de Es- 
paila, y Noticia de sus primeras Honraa 
hallada en loi Eacritos de & Oregorio Obispo 

(Jranada, y en el Chronicon de ]!:i;;h( rto 
MoQge de S. Benito." Ue ^ubiibhcd one 
volnme of €hM work at ybnind, in the year 
10G7 ; a second in inns, and two otlur 
volumes from other sources in 1669, all iu 
IbUo. He pretended to derive his history 
chiefly from some manuscript writinfrs of St. 
Gregorio, bishop of GrauMla, and from a 
manuscript ehnmiele of HauberlOk a Bene- 
dictine monk, and he dedicated his work to 
" the supreme and sovereign muesty^ of 
Godt" but he was soon oonvicted of having 
forged the manuscripts on which he founded 
his historv. It is one of the pious frauds 
which ecclefliastfeshave in past times thought 
justifiaMe. In 1675 Argaiz published a de- 
fence of his work, entitled " Instruccion Uis- 
torica Apologetica para Religiosos, Eclesias- 
ticos. y St'glares," Madrid, foL His otlur 
works are : — 1. Corona Heal de Espaua 
IbndadA en el Credito de loa Mnertos y 
Vida de S. Hieroteo Obispo de Athonas y 
Segovia," foL Madrid, 1668, in which Argaiz 
endeavovrs to proTe that Hierotheus, the pre- 
ceptor of Dionysius the Areopatrite, and (hat 
Dionysios himiself were Spaniards. 2. " So- 
ledad Lanreada por 8. Benito y sus H'^jos en 
las Iglcsias de Espana," two vols. fol. Madrid, 
1675. 3. " Vidas de S. Benito y & Isidro 
de Madrid," fol. Madrid, 1671. 4. "La 
Perla de Cataluna, Historia de N. Senora de 
Monserrate," fol. Madrid, 1677. Antonius 
mentions another work b^ Argaiz, which he 
says was ready for publication at the time 
that he wrote his " Bibliotheca Nova," but 
was not yet published. The title, according 
to Antonius, is " Theatro Monastico y Obispos 
de Espana," nnd the work consisted of eight 
volumes. (A. Antouius, Sildiotheca Hi*' 
pana Nova.) C. J. S. 

ARGALL, JOHN, was the third son of 
Thomas Argall, and his wife Margaret, 
daughter of John Talkame, of tlio county of 
Cornwall. He was born in London, and 
entered a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
towards the latter end of the reifru of Queen 
]Mary. He took the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1565. Afterwards he took holy orders, 
and obtained the living of Halesworth, in 
Suffolk. He died suddenly at table during a 
feast at < "hcston, a mile distant from Hales- 
worth, and he was buried at Ualeswoitli, 
October 8, 1606. He had a reputation as a 
"noted disputant " during his residence at 
the university, and he was a great actor of 
plays at Christ Chnrrh, partieularly whon 
the queen was entertained there in litiG. 
*' So much was he devoted to his studies, that, 
bcini; •withal unmindfid of the thinjrs of this 
world, he lived and died like a philosopher." 
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Argall wrote two tracts, 1. »Dc vera Pa;ni- 
teutia,' bvo., London, 16U4. 2. "lutroductio 
ad Artem Dialectieam,*' Sva, London, 1605. 
In this last treatise, which Wood calls " very 
facete and pleasant," he says of himself that 
^ whereas God had raised many of his eom* 
pabions and contemporaries to high dignities 

in the church, yet he, an unworthy 

and poor old man, was still detained in the 
eliains of poverty for his great and inriunu'i- 
able sins, that he might repent with the pro- 
digal son, and at length, by God's favour, 
oV)tain salvation." ( Wood, AAota Oxoni' 
emeXf vol. L coL 331.) C J. 8, 

ARGALL, RICHARD, a poet in the 
reign of king James I. No particulars of 
his life are known. He wrote the following 
poems ; — I. ** The Song of Songs, which was 
Solomon's, metaphrased in English Heroics, 
by way of Dialogue," 4to., Loudon, 1621. 
2. The Bride's Ornaments ; Poetical Essays 
upon a divine suhjeet," in two books, 4lo., 
Ix>ndott, 1621. 3. "Funeral Elegy, conse- 
crated to the memory of hia ever honoured 
lord John Kinfr, late bishop of London, &c.," 
1621. This bishop of London was his patron. 
Argall also wrote a book of ** Meditattons at 
Knowledge, Zt al, Tt niin runee, Bounty, and 
Joy," and another coutaiuiug "Meditations 
of Prudence. Obedience, Meekness, God's 
\\'ord, and Prayer." Argall had intended to 
print these two books at the same time with 
his poetical works, but the publication was 
prevented by the death of his patron, the 
bishop of Loudon. It is not know n whether 
they were ever published. (Wood, Athena: 
OxonienseM, vol. i. col. 331.) C. J. S. 

ARGAND, AIME', was the inventor of 
the kind of lamp which commonly bears his 
name, although tor .sonio time he was par- 
tially deprived of the credit due to him by 
the substitution of another. He was a native 
of Geneva, but is said to have been in Kng- 
land when, about the year 1782, he produced 
the first lamp on his improved principle, the 
main feature of which is that the wick, and 
conseciuently the flame also, is in the form 
of a hollow cylinder, and that a current of 
air is allowed to pass up the centre of the 
cylinder, so as to admit a free supply of 
oxygen to the interior as well as the exterior 
of the flame. This arrangement obviates the 
diflSculties attending the production of a large 
flame either by the use of a single large wick 
or a series of small ones arranged in a straight 
line, neither of which will produce equally 
perfect combustion or equal brilliaucy of 
light ; and also, by occa.sioniiig the complete 
combustion of the oil by which the flante is 
fed, it prevents the emission of smoke. From 
a paper on the Argand lamp in the " Penny 
Magazine," it appears that the lamp did not 
satisfy the expectations of its ingenious in- 
ventor until the accidental discorery, by his 
younger brother, of the glass chimney, which, 
by couHuiug the air immediately surrounding 
A A 4 
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the burner, occastoDs ao upward current out- 
tide as well M imide th« cylindrical flame, 

and there]))' causes the flame to rise high 
above the wick, and to yield the greatest 
poMtble amoont of light. Shortly after Ar- 
gand contrive<l his hinij), liis invention ap- 
pears to have become known to Ambrdae 
Bonaventure Langc, of Plaris, distiller to the 
king, who claimed the periectinjj: of the dis- 
OOTery by the use of liie glass chimney for 
himself, and obtained a very fuvtmrable re- 
port upon the improved lamp from the 
Academy of Sciences»in which he was stated 
to be the in-rentor. Hearing this, Argand 
went to Paris to contest his claim ; but after 
much contention, finding his opponent very 
determined in his pretensions, he consented 
to share the profits of the invention with 
him, and, accordingly, on the 5th of January, 
1787, letters patent were granted to Argand 
and Langc, giving them the exclusive right 
to make and sell the new lamps in France 
ft>r fifteen years. The statement made on 
obtaining this joint patent gave the credit of 
the invention to Argand, stating that he 
communicated his first trials to the chemist 
Macquer in August, 17S.'>, and that he sub- 
sequently perfected the lamp by the addition 
of the glasi chimney while in England. The 
superiority of tbe new lamps soon brought 
them into such gcnenil use. that in 1789 the 
tinmen of Paris endeavoured to overthrow 
the patent, and for thin purpose published an 
abusive memnir, in wliieh it was contended 
that as Argaud and Lanire hud so Jong dis- 
puted the credit of the invention, it could 
not belong to either of them ; a course of 
reasoning wiuch led Ar^'uiid, in a printed 
reply, to allude to the long-pending dispute 
between Newton and Leibnitz respf^otinp the 
diiferentiol calculus, in which case he pleads 
that no such oonclusion was draw n. Ar^iand 
was, however, soon deprived of advantaj»e 
from his patent by the abolition of all ex- 
clusive privileges which took place during 
the Kevohition, find he a!so lost for a time 
the honour of lus invention, the lamps being 
called after a person of the name of Quinquct, 
who introduced some modifications of form. 
Argand retired to England, where chagrin 
BO preyed upon him that he at length returned 
to his native country with broken liealth, 
and died there on the 24th of October, l8o;5. 
In the brief memoir in the " Hiographie 
TTniverselle," Argand is styled a i»iiysician 
and chemist, and is said to have invented 
some vseftil processes for the improvement of 
wines. It is also related there that he be- 
came melancholy and visionarj^ towards the 
dose of his ttfe, devoting himself to the 
(KTnlt sciences, and seekinp: to obtain from 
the boneii ami dust of the sepulchre tlie 
means of prolonging life. (Biographie L'ui- 
rerselle, Su}mUment,y<A. Li Pemnf Mfiqazine, 
iu. 120.) J. T. S. 

ARGANTHO'NIUS CAfry«r«rfmo9)> a 
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king of Tartessus in Spain, who reigned 
about the middle of the sixth century before 

Clirist. Herodotus relates that when the 
Phocffians in their distant voyages came 
to Tarttssns Arganthonins received the 
8tran<jer8 kindly, and requested them to settle 
in his dominions, an offer which they did 
not accept When their town Phoesea wasi 
threatened by TTarpa^us, tlie general of Cyrus, 
Arganthonins gave them money for the par- 
poee of fortifying their town agunst die 
enemy. Tie is said to have reigned eighty, 
and to have lived one hundred and twenty, 
or, according to Anacreon, one hundred 
and fifty years. Herodotus adds that his 
death took place previous to the time when 
the town of Alidia in Corsica was founded by 
the PhoctBans. (Herodotus, i. 163. 165.; 
Cicero, De Senectutef 19. ; Pliny, Hijit. Natur. 
vii. 49. ; Lucian, Macrob. 10. ; \'aleriua 
Maxirona, TiiL 18. ext. 4.} Stnibo, iii. 151.) 

L. S. 

A'RGELI, CE'SARE, archbishop of Avig. 
non, was bom at Bologna in the year 1577. 
He is frequently called Ccsare Argeli Pal- 
troni, fmm his mother's surname, which he 
assumed. He took his degree of doctor in 
both laws on the 27th of June, 1598. Fnder 
the pontificate of Gregory XV. he was made 
judge of appeals in Borne, and in l((24Golla> 
terale of Campidoglio. These eraploymenta 
he exchanged for that of auditor-general in 
Avignon, and, after filling various other im- 
portant posts, was made archbishop of .Avig- 
non by Pope Innocent X., in the year 1647. 
In the following year he died fimn the effeeta 

of a severe fall. 

lie wrote — 1. *♦ De Letjitinio Contradic- 
tore ad L. Final. C. de 1 diet. Div. Adrian. 
tollcTid." published at Venice in Jfill, again 
iu IGIG, KilS, aiid 1651, fol.,andat Avignon, 
1641, fol. 2. ** De acquirenda Posseesione ex 
Remedio d. 1. Final. C. de Kdict. I). Adrian. 
toUend. et de Tcrmino Inconliuentiaj," &c., 
Venice, 1655, fol.; Lyon, 1655, fol. (Ali- 
dosi, Dottori Bologneai di T-niqc Cttnampn e 
Civile^ 64. ; Orlandi, Nottzie degli Hrrittori 
Botoffnerit MaimeheUi, Serittaii eTltalia.) 

.1, W. J. 

ARGELLATI, FILIPPO, was bom at 
Bologna in tbe year 1685. His cariy stnd^ 

were superintended by Bonaventura Rossi, 
aiid he was afterwards placed under the care 
of the Jesuits. In the year 1 705 he vlaited 
Florence and other cities in Italy, and in 
1 706 was about to proceed to France, when 
the death of an uncle recalled him to hia 
native city. He had previously contemplated 
the publicatiuu of t<ome important works, and 
now proposed to carry his design into efiect. 
Tie turned his attention, in the first instance, 
tow ards an edition of the published and un- 
published works of Ulysses Aldrovandus, and 
for this purjiose procured the co-operation 
some of the professors of Bologna for the 
diftrent touudieaof oatiml biatory, anl hail 
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made further progress in the necessary ar- 
rangements when the saocessive deaths of 
those who were to co-operate with him In the 
editorship forced him to abandon thf project, 
lie appears to have devoted himself from the 
first to literature ; and the history of his life 
is little more than an account of his literary 
labours, or rather a list of his publications. 
The notice of him given by Mazzuchelli was 
fkmished to that writer by himself, and has 
been copied by Fantuzzi and all subsequent 
writers. In 1715 he published " Raccolta 
delie Rime del Sig. Carlantonio Bcdori," in 
4to., which he dedicated to Count Angiolo 
Sacco, the author of the life of Bedori, pre- 
fixed to the work. His next and most im- 
portant tmdcrtaking was the part he took in 
the great collection of Muratori, entitled 
**Renmi Italicanim Scrtptores." He had 
been informed bj' Bluratori, wlio was en- 
gaged iu coUc'Ctiug materials for his w ork, 
that he could not carry his plan into effect, 
not being aWe to find any printing office 
competent to the undertaking. Argellati 
consequently proceeded to Milan, and ex- 
plained to Count Carlo Archinto, his patron, 
the design of the work and the difficulty with 
which Muratori had to contend. The Coinit 
wxs greatly pleased with the undertakinir, 
and, in order to raise the necessary funds, 
Ibrmed a society of Milanese noblemen under 
the name of" Sooietii }*ulatlna/' each of wliom 
subscribed a considerable sum. }iy these 
means Afgellati was speedily enabled to form 
ft most complete printing establishment, the 
first production of which was the collection 
in qoestion, in twenty-five volumes folio. He 
appears to have taken an active part in the 
preparation of this work, furnishing notices 
and collecting manuscripts, and on the pub- 
lication of the first volume in 1723, dedicated 
to the £m^eror Charles VI., that monarch 
assigned hira a pension of three hundred 
ducats, with the honorary title of his Secre- 
tary. He also published the Efi'emeridi " 
of Eostachio Manfred!, at Bologna, in 1726, 
two vols. 4to. ; the " I^ettere critiche e poe- 
tiche di P. F. Bottazzoni," Milan, 1733, 4to.; 
two works by the celebrated Orsi, vis., ** De 
Ahsolutione Capitalium Criniinuin," Milan, 
1730, 4to., and "De Invocationc Spiritus 
Sanctt," Hifam, 1731, 4to. la 1792 he com- 
menced the re -publication of the works of 
Sigonius, in six volumes folio, which he 
printed **in .Sldibos Ptdatinis,** that is, at 
llie press of the Societa Palatina : (he last 
volume appeared in 1738. The first volume 
vas dedicated to the Emperor Charles VI., 
who in return added another annual three 
hundred ducats to the pension previously 
granted to the editor. He re-published with 
the Abbe Biacca, at Milan, in 1730, in fol., 
the " >Iedaglie linperatorie " of Mezzabarba, 
with the addition of others from the Famese 
Museum, and various notices drawn from the 
manuscripts of the author j also the treatise 
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" De Antiquis Mediolani ^ificiis " of P. 
Grazioli, 1736, folio i the first edition of the 
** Nentooiftnismo per le Dame," by the Count 
Francesco Algarotti, 1737, 4to. ; the " Lettere 
Poiemiche" of Bacchini, 1738, 4to. ; the 
** Thesaurus Kovns Veterum Inscriptionum ** 
of Muratori, 1739, fol.; the *' Storiadi Trino " 
of G. A. Irico, 1745, 4to. ; the " Rime " of F. 
Lorenxtni, 1746, 8vo. ; "De Antiquis Eccle- 
sia; Ritibus," by Martene; several collections 
of poetry and other works. To what extent 
Argellati was concerned in the publication of 
the works mentioned above is not clear. 
Fantuzzi states that " he showed great zeal 
for the honour of Italy in thus publishing the 
works of her litterati, to which, perhaps, he 
may have been further stimulated by the 
traffic in books with which he occupied him- 
self;" and in the "Giomale de' Lettorati," 
quoted by Fantuzzi, he is distinctly called 
Murcutaute Libraro.** He appears aLso to 
have been the director of the press of the 
Palatine Society, the founder of which, Carlo 
Archinto, be tails his Mecsnas. It is, there- 
fore, not easy to say whether his connection 
with many of these works was as whole or 
joint editor or as publisher. 

In addition to these re-publications, Ar- 
gellati was the author of the following works: 
— ^ 1. " Bibliotheca Scriptf)runi Mediolauen- 
siuni ; seu, Acta et Elogia ^ irorum omnigena 
I'mditione illustrium, &c. ; Prtemittitur J. A, 
Saxii liisloria Typographica Mediolanensis,** 
two vols., Milan, 1745, fol. The authorship 
of thi s M'ork Avas attributed to G. A. Irico hy 
the " Giornule de' Letterati," and Argellati 
was accused of plagiarism. In a letter, how- 
ever, published by him September 22d. 1746, 
he denies the ciiar^e, and Fantuzzi states that 
the **Acta Lipsiensia," quoted by the journalist 
as an authority for the accusation, makes no 
meution of any such plagiarism. 2. *'De 
Monetis Italite variorum lUustriam Virorum 
Dissertationes P. Argellati collegit, recensuit, 
auxit, nec non Indicibus exomavit," six 
vols.. Milan, 1750—59, 4to. In this work 
are contained, 3. " yuinoriun Series tarn Auri 
quam Argenti et iEris, qui in officina mone- 
taria Mediolanensi cusi fbere ab anno 1848 
ad 1750; " and, 4. " Additiones ad Numos 
variarum Italia: Urbium, una cum eonundem 
Formis et Explicationibus. 5. ** Animadver- 

! sioncs in Opera Caroli Sigonii," published in 
the edition of Sigonius mentioned above. 6. 
The dedicatory epistles to all' the volumes of 
the " Scri|ifores Heruni Italicarum." 7. The 
lives of all the poets whose works are inserted 
in the ** Corpus omnium veterum Poefamm 
Tvatinoruni. cum Versione Italica," thirfy- 

j five vols., Mihm, 1731—65, 4to., edited by 
him in conjunction with J. R. Midatesta. 8. 
"Rimario; ossia. Ivaceoltadi Rime sdrucciole,** 
Milan, 1753, 4to. 9. '* llisposta dell' Amico 
alia Lettera di • • • Milan, 1780. This 
was a reply to an anonjuious puhlicatiou, 
entitled " Lettera ad un Amico," which ap- 
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pearcd at Florence in 1730, dlivcted against 
the " Cronaca de' tre ViUuit" comprised in 
▼ote. xiiL and of Mnntori't oonectum. 

10. liihlioteca degli Volgarizzntori, osia 
Kotizia dell' Opere Yolgarizzate d'Autoricbe 
seriRsero in Lingm morte prima del Seeolo 
XV. Opera postutna, colle VcMizioni e Corre- 
xioai di Angcio Teodoro Villa," five torn., 
Hilan, 1767, 4to. Im like preparatioa of this 
work ArgcHat: waf Misted by Psitoni asd 
A. M. Biscioni. 

Argellati died at Uilaa on the S5th of 
January. 1755. He was not a man of genius, 
bat Ilia luboara were highly serviceable to the 
cause of Italian literature t they display great 
intelligence, indefatigable industry, very eon- 
aiderable reading, and much bibliographical 
knowledge. He was a member of several 
academies: of the AnTulati of Pavia; the 
Aduaaxua degli Arcadi of Rom^ with the 
name of Dioneo Tenneonio; the Gelati of 
Bologna, and of the Societa Colorabaria of 
Florence. The only additional fact recorded of 
him is that in 1717, being one of the tribunes 
of the people, he delivered a discourse to his 
successors upon the various points concern- 
ing them, which gave so much satnlhetion 
that it was ordered to be inscribed among 
their acts. (Mazzochelli, ScriUori cf Itaiiai 
Fantuzzi, Notizie degli ScriUori Bo!ognesi; 
TipaUU), liiiMimfia degli Italiani lUustri del 
Secolo X Vlil., vii. 387—390. } Lombardi, 
Storia delta Letteratura Italiana nel Seeoh 
X VII r., iii. 107—109.) J. W. J. 

ARGELLATI, FRANCESCO, son of 
Filippo Argellati, was bom at Bologna on 
the 8th of May, 1712. He studied under 
the Jesuits, and, after going through his 
course of philosophy, applied himself to law, 
and took his doctor's degree on the 3d of 
May, 1736. He paid much attention to for- 
tification, and obtained a patent a:j royal 
engineer dated 9th November, 1740. In 
addition to his scientific pursuits, he Ava."? well 
versed in polite literature. His death took 
place at Bologna, February 13. 1754. 

His works are: — 1. " I'ratiea del Foro 
Veneto," &c., Venice, 1737, 4ta. 2. "Delia 
Situazione del Paradiso terrestre. Opera di 
Mon. Upzio [Huet] tradotta in Volgare," 
1737, dvo. 3. '* Saggio d' una nuova Filo- 
sofia, ove s' insegna I'Arte di far Denari," 
Venice, 1740, 8vo. 4. " Storia della Nascita 
dello Scienze e Belle Letterc, coUa Scrie degli 
Uomini illustri che 1* hanno accresciute," &c., 
Florenee, i 74.'5, Svo. It was intended that this 
work should extend to twelve volum*;s, but 
no more than the first was published. 5. 
"Storia del Sagrifizio della Santa Messa," 
&c., Venice, 1743, 8vo., and Florence, 1744, 
Svo. 6. " De prsDclaris Jurisconsult is lio- 
noniensibus Oratio, &e. A coed it I'.ptstola 
Philippi Argelati ad Franciticum Filiuin," 
1749, fol. 7. ** n Det anierone," two vols., 
Boloirna, 17r)l, 8to. This work consists of 
a iiiuidred tales of var'ous kinds distributed 
863 '■^ 



ititi> ten days, in the same manner as the 
*• Decameron" of Boccaccio. 8. " Novissimo 
Sistema di Filoaofia alia Cappnccina, a van<- 
taggio di chi non puo intertenersi in lunghe 
Applicazioni a questo Studio," Modena, 1753, 
8vo. 9. In 1744 he published at Florence 
" F,;i:sfola Viris crnrlitis GraMjarum, Latina- 
ruuit^ue Litterai'um Amatoribus," in which 
he declared his intention of publishing a col- 
lecfion of all the works, edited and inedir 
of Leo AUatius. This prcgeet, however, he 
did not carry into effect In 1788 he pre- 
pared a model explanatory of a new system 
of military architecture, by which he pro- 
fessed to render a besieged plaee altogether, 
or to a great extent, bond) jiroof. He left in 
manoacript, 10. "La Vita di Giovanni Gastone 
nitimo Gran Doea di Toscana della Famiglia 
Medici," preserved in the lihrary of the In- 
stitute of Bologna. 11. " Vitadi Suor Maria 
Maddalena di Oesd del Terz* Ordine di San 
Francesco." (Fantuzzi, Xoilzie dcyli ScriUori 
Bolognesii Tipaldo, Biograjia degli lUUiani 
JUugtri del Seech XVIIL, vul 900. ; Mazzn. 
chelli, ScriUori tf Italia ; Lombardi, Sktria 
ddia LeOeratum Italiana nd Secolo X VIIL, 
iiL 109.) J. W. J. 

ARGENS, JEAN BAPTISTE DE 
BOYER, MARQUIS D', was born at Aix 
in Provence, on the 24th of June, 1704. 
His father was procureur-gencral to the par- 
liament of Aix. The parents of D'Argens 
wished him to follow the profession of the 
law, but he refused, and entered the army at 
the age of fifteen. From this period he led 
a life of profligacy. A connection which he 
fonned with an actress, whom he calls Sylvia 
in his Memoirs, induced him to leave the 
army ; and he was on Lis road l"ron> France 
to Spain, where he intended to marry the 
actress, when he was arrested, at the request 
of a friend of his family, and brought back 
to France. Being sent to Constantinople he 
was attached to the French embassy ; hut he 
entered into new intrigues, which nearly 
cost him his life. Returning to France, he 
took to the profession of the law to please 
hi& family, but fresh amourt> made him quit 
it and enter the army again in 1738. At the 
siege of Kehl in 1734, he was slightly 
wounded j but some time after the siege of Phi- 
lipsburg on the Rhine, he was so seriously 
disabled by a fall from a horse that he was 
obliged to leave the service. Disinherited 
by his father, he went to Holland, and 
gained his livelihood by his pen. Here he 
wrote his " Lettres Juives," and his " Lettres 
Chinoises," and the *' Lettres Cabalistiques.'* 
In December, 1741, he arrived at Berlin, with 
a recommendation to Frederick II., king of 
Prussia, whose offers induced him to fix his 
abode in the Prussian capital. Frederick 
made him chamberlain, and co-director of the 
academy, and gave him a salary of six tboii-> 
sand Hvres. D'Argens soon became one of 
the most intimate of Frederick's associates 
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his conversation was rcmarliaWe for a cn t Lin ' 
bonfummie and vivacitj trhicli rendered it very i 
agreeable, and he never forgot the king in | 
the friend. On account of his agreeable (lis- ; 
position and manners Frederick called him 1 
" le divin marquis," and ftddressed to him | 
numerous poetic epistles. But Frederick -was 
fond of playing him practical jokes, and he 
used to rally D'Argens most unmerciftilly on 
the hypochondriac humours to which he gave 
way. At the age of nearly sixty D' A rgens mar- 
ried an actress named Mademoiselle Cochois, 
-without Frederick's knowledge, a step which 
the king never entirely forgave. At the end of 
the seven years, D' Argens left Berlin to pay a 
▼isit to ms family in Provence, and on his 
road he was met by an ordonnance apparently 
issiK'd by the " bishop" of Aix, in which he 
was specially noticed and excommunieated 
for bIas])liL'niy and Iniplt'ty. This publica- 
tiou gave hiiu the grcaicst uneasiness, till he 
dilcovered that the title " bishop " was erro- 
neously attached to (lie sif^ualnre instead of 
•* archbishop," and tlms he perceived that 
Frederick had been playing him one of his 
practical jokes. On his return to Berlin, he 
had to endure more severe sarcasms tlian 
ever, in oonseqnaice of which a coolness 
arose hotween him and Frederick. Thou^^h 
he had agreed with the king, on enteriug 
his wrvioe, that be should be at liberty to 
retire at a certain age, and he had passwl the [ 
stipulated period, still he could not venture 
to apply for his dismissal, but solicited leave 
of ahsenPC, and with great difficulty obtained 
it, for six months (1769). Towards the end of , 
th^ appointed time he waB returning, when he 
was taken very ill at Bourg en liresse. His 
wife was so occupied in attendance upon him, 
that she forgot to write to Frederick to ex« 
plain the cause of his prolonj^ed nbsfnee, and 
Frederick, concluding that the marquis had 
given him the slip, struck out his name from 
the pension list. D'Argens, irritated at this 
return tor his long services, went back im- 
mediately to Provence, and lived about two 
years at Eguilles on a small estate which his 
brother, the President of Eguilles, had given 
him, aldioughhe bad been wsinherited hy his 
father. D'Argen? died at Toulon January 1 1. 
1 7 7 1 , of indigestion. When Frederick heard 
of his death, be ordered a marble monument 
to he erected to his memory at Eguilles. It is 
said that i>' A rgens asked for tJhe sacrament 
in his last ^okne« ; that he often read theGos- 
pel, and was admitted as a penitent by a certain 
brotherhood. Ue left an adopted daughter. 

D* Argens was master of several languages; 
had some knowledge of chemistry and ana- 
tomy, and painted pretty well. His works 
are very numerous, and some of them very 
licentious, but the principal are as fol!o^vs: — 
I. " Discoursde I'Empereur Julien contre les 
Chr^ens,** a new edition with notes hy Vol- 
taire, 8vo, 1768. 2. " Ocellus Lucanus," 12mo. 
8. Timue de Locres," 12mo. These three 
363 



are good translations, and were published with 
the Greek text. 4. fiibliothdqne Critique, on 
H^oires ponr servir k l*Hkrtoire Andenne et 

Moderne," 8vo. Berlin, 1746. 5. " Correspond- 
auce eutre Frederic II* et U Alarquis d' A rgens, 
avec les E'pitres dn Roi an Marquis," 8vo. 
Paris, 1799, 2 vols. 6. " Critique duSiecle," 
12mo. La Haye, 1746, 1755, 2 vols. 7. 
" Lettres Cabalistiques," 8vo. La Haye, 6 
vols. ; 12mo. 1769, 7 vols. 8. " Lettres Chi- 
noises," 8vo. La Haye, 1739, 1742, 6 vols; 
12mo, 1755, 1779, 8 vols. 9. "Lettres 
Juives," 8vo. La Ilaye, 1738, 1742, 6 vols. ; 
12ma Paris, 1754, 1766, 1777, 8 vols. 10, 
** Lettres et Memoires," London (Rouen), 
1737, Paris, 1748. A new edition of this 
work, with a notice of the life and works 
of the author, was published hy Feuchct, 
6yo. Paris, 1807. The " M6moh«8" are 
very licontions. 11. " ISTcmoiros secrets de 
la Kepublique des Lettres, ' l2uio., 1744, 7 
vols. A new edition, which was almost a 
new work, was published with this title, 
" Histoire de l Esprit Humain, on Mcmoires 
secrets et universels di> la Republique dea 
Lettres," 8vo. Berlin, 1765— 17(58, 14 vols. 
12. " Philoaophie du Bon Sens, ouil<'tlexi()n8 
philosophiques sur I'lncertitude des Con- 
noissances ITumaines," 12mo. La Haye, 
174G, 2 vols. ; 12mo. 1768, 3 vols. The 
other works of D* Argens are enumerated by 
Qurrard. A collection of some of his works 
was published w ith this title, " CEuvres, con- 
tenant les Lettres Juives, Chinoises, Oabalis* 
tiques, et laPhiloso)>hie du Bon Sens," 12mo., 
1768. 24 vols. D'Argens was one of the 
authors of the " Nouvelle Bibliotheque, on 
Histoire Litteraire des principaux E'crits, 
&c," (Querard, La France Litteraire; T. 
Campbell, Frederick Cheat, &c., ii. 261 — 
208, London, 1842, 8vo., ^d edition. This 
work contains some anecdotes about D' Ar- 
gens ; Thiebault, Mes SamMmirs de Vingt 
A ? A de Sejour a Berlin^ t. 321., &c., Paris, 
1804. Svo.) C. J. S. 

ARGE'NSOLA, BARTHOLOM'B LEO- 
NARDO Y, the younger brother of Luper- 
cio de Argensola, was bom at Barbastro, in 
Aragon, in 1564. He was of Italian descent, 
and his paternal grandfather, a member of 
the ancient family of Leonardo of Ravenna, 
was the first of the race who settled in 
Spain. Through his mother, by whose sur- 
name he is most generally known, he was 
connected with the highest nobility of Catalo* 
nia. He was educated w ith his brother at the 
universities of Huesca and Saitigossa, at the 
latter of which he took fhe degree of doctor 
of laws. In l.'i88, by the influence of his 
brother, he obtained the rectory of Yiiia- 
hermosa firom the duke of that name, and 
afterwards the place of cliaplain to the ex- 
empress Maria of Austria. He accompanied 
Lupereio to Naples, though he held no ap- 
pointment in the governjuent. f)n the death 
I of his brother in 1613, he applied lor his 
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ofllce of " ODroniata del Key no de Aragon," 
but without success, though backed by the 
influence of the viceroy of Naples, the Count 
de Lemoa. Pope Paul V., bowerer, promoted 

him to a canonry of Saragoesa, and in 161 fi, 
on the death of the coronista Llorente, his 
suceessM eompetitor, he obtained the post he 
•^visht'd for, to -which, two years after, the 
king added that of his "coronista mayor," 
which had been held in conjunction with the 
same office by his brother Lupercia He 
spent the rest of his life chiefly at Saragossa, 
dividing his time between the duties of his 
canonry and those of his secular station, to 
whkh was added for a time the care of the 
edneation of the young Duke of Villahermosa. 
After a long martyrdom to the p:out, he died 
at Saragossa on the 26th February, 1031, at 
the age of sixty-seveiL 

Tlie principal -works of Hurtholome fie 
Argensola arc — 1. "Conquista de las Islas 
Molueas,** Madrid, 1609, fbL, a work -written 
by desire of the rcvi.nt de Lemns, the 
constant patron of the Argensolas. The 
length of the book taid the author open 
to the charge of prolixity, of which he took 
no notice, though his brother Lupercio 
thought it necessary to append a forma! de- 
fenee by way of preface to the work. Some 
of the statements advanced border so closely 
oo the marvetlons, that the French translator 
of Byron's '• Voj age " ventured to class Ar- 
gensola's as " a fabulous history but on 
this score also he has been -warmly defended 
hy a eoiintr} man, indignant at such an in- 
siuuati on against so grave a w ritcr. 2 . Pri- 
mera Parte de los Anales de Aragon," con- 
tinued from Zurita, Saragossa, 1630, f'ol. 
This was written in his character of coro- 
nista ; but, although the deputies of Aragon 
had shown themselves anxious for its com- 
position, they were so lukewarm as to its 
publication, that the author was about to have 
it printed at his own expense, when their 
tardy orders to that effect were at last given. 
Like his three predecessors (his brother being 
one), Bartholome de Argensola tried his 
lum l on the annals of the movements in 
Ara'on iu 1591, but, like them, he could not 
succeed in prodncing a satisfactory account 
of events so recent, and many of the actors 
in which were among tlie number of his 
])atrons, the deputies. His labours, there- 
fore, in common with those of all who had 
touched the subject, remained in MS. 3. 
"Regla de Perfeccion," a translation from 
the M'ork of an English friar, very popular in 
its day. Translations by him from tlie Greek 
of some of Lneian's L)ialo<j-ues are also given 
at the end of Pcllieer's Memoir, n - \ 11 as 
a Ijatin correspondence, ehietly with Justus 
Lipsins, in which his brother Lupennotook 
part. His " lllmas," which almost alone 
preserve his name, pnl)lislied with those of 
Lupercio, by his nephew, soon after his death, 
are noticed in the life of his brother. It may 

3C4 



be added here that Bartholome de Argensola 

has been ]^r;?!scd even more enthusiastically, 
if possible, tlian Lupercio, and that Villefras 
is contented with nothing less than styling 
him "the Phtcnix of Castiliau Poetry.'* 
( Peliicer, En&uyo de una JJiUiotheca de Tra- 
ducior&t Espaiioles, ^c, p. 288. ; N. Antonins, 
Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, i. lOfi. ; T'^^ztarroz 
and Dormer, Proffressos dc la Ili.stoi ia en el 
Reyno de dragon, p. 288.; Sedano, Panut.so 
Kspanol, V. p. 8. ; Poesias nscof/iila-s lU Fer- 
jtando de Herrera, Sfc, Madrid, 1822, p. 
159—164.) J. W. 

ARGE'NSOLA, UPE'RCIO LEO- 
NARDO Y, the eldest son of Don Juan 
Leonardo and his wife Donna Aldooaa de 
Argensola, was bom at Barbastro, in the year 
1563. He received bis education partly at the 
university of Huesca, and afterwards at tiiat of 
SaraiTossa. In 1 he became secretary to the 
Duke dc Villahermosa, and repaired io Ma- 
drid, where he distingnished himself as a mem- 
bcr of the " Academia Tmitatoria," instituted 
for the literal^ imitation of the Italians. In 
1567 he mamed Donna Uariana Barbm de 
Albion, the widow of an officer. About this 
time, or perhaps before, he produced three 
tragedies, entitled **Filis," *'Isabela,'* and 
" Alcjandra," which M ere performed at the 
theatres of Madrid and Saragossa with extra- 
ordinary success. Cerrantes, who speaks of 
them in Don Quixote in the highest terms, 
insinuates that the three plays produced 
more money to the actors tiian any thirty of 
their degenerate successors. But Lupercio 
seems soon to have withdrawn his attention 
from the drama. He obtamed the post of 
secretary to the ex-empress Maria of Austria, 
and in 1594 that of gentleman of the chamber 
to her son the Archduke Albert Philip 
TIL on his accession to the throne deter- 
mined to found the office of " coronista mayor 
de la corona de Aragon" (chief chronicler 
of the crown of Aragon), and on the 1 5th of 
January, 1599, Lui)ercio de Argensola re- 
ceived the appointment, with which was 
joined a seat in the supreme cotmcil of Ara- 
gon, which consisted of seven members only. 
He occupied himself in writing the annaJs 
of the kingdom, but his labours faftfe not 
been preserved. In 1608 he became also 
"coronista del reyno," an office of older 
foundaticm than his ovn, and in the gift of 
the deputies of Arapron, not of the kinj^. Tt 
became vacant on this occasion in conse- 
quence of the dissatisfaction of the deputies 
with their old hr >nicler, Martel, ^ ho failed 
in pleasing them, as his predecessor had also 
done, with his acoount ci the movements of 
Aragon in 1591. conseqnent on the fli^lit of 
Antonio Perez; uiuvcmcnts in which Lupercio 
de Argens^da himself had had some share. 
Advantage was taken of the absence of 
Martel to revive against him au old law 
which required the coronista to reside in the 
kingdoroi and he was displaced withoot c«re« 
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**R!ina8 de Luporcio y del Doctor Ikirtlio- 
lome I^onardo de Argensola," Saragossa, 
1634, 4to. The "two Argensolas" have 
been usually placed in tlie iirst rank of the 
poets of S^n; but, ahhongh they still have 
many admirers, modern critics hare in some 
degree questioned their right to so prominent 
a position, notwithstanding the praises Ut- 
viblied on (hem by their contemporary, Lope 
de Vega, who calls them "the Horaces of 
himself one of the most ' Spun." They are wanting especiall} in vi- 

f^onr, a deficiency wliicTi is made up, as it best 
may be, by smoothness, facility, and correct- 
ness. In th is last particular they so excel, tbat 
Ix)pe de Ve^ observed that they seemed to 
have come from ^Vrugon to teach the Cas- 
tilians the Castilian language. Their satires 
are considered tlieir best productions, al- 
thougli their ucver-failing "gravedad" leads 
them to wound the vices they attack rather 
by the weight of their weapon than the keen- 
ness of its edge. (Pellicer, Emut/o de una 
BihUotkeeade Traductorex Espaii<jles,Sfc. n.l — 
49. ; N. Antonius, BMiothcni Hispana Nova^ 
ii. 73.; Sedano, Pamaso EsimhU^ vi. 23 — 
28., and OiHcal Indent xiii — ^zxy.; Uztarroi 



niony to make way for Argensola, In IfilO 
the viceroy of Naples, Count de Lemos, ap- 
pointed Lnpercin his "secretary of state and 
war " for the viceroy a! ty. In order to attend 
to the duties of this new office, he procured 
leave of absence for three years from the 
deputies of Aragon. At Naples he was more 
conspicuous as a man of letters than a states- 
man, and he prevailed on the viceroy to 
establish the famous academy of the Oziosi, 
of which he 

distiniTuishcd members. In 1613, shortly 
after hia leave of absence had been renewed, 
he was sei2;e<l with an illness which soon 
proved fatal. His funeral wns celebrated 
(29th March) by the Oziosi with great pomp, 
and his death was announced to the deputies 
of Aragon by the hand of the viceroy himself. 

Two of Lupercio de Argensola's tragedies, 
the "Isabehi'* and the " Alejandra," were 
printed for the first tune in the " Pamaso 
£8panol»" voL vi. Whatever was their ori- 
ginal success, the puhlication of th^ has 
convinced modern critics, notwithstanding; 
the praises of Cervantes, that Lupercio's 
genius Ibr tragedy was not great. They are 

written in verse of every variety of measure, ' and Dormer, Progressos de la Hialoria en el 
impropriate or not, and the smoothness of i Reyno de Aragon^ 188 — 192.; Poesias eftcitgi- 

the Tentfleation is their highest merit The -"^ **- " ' • - 

author depends for his traf:^ic interest more 
on the development of physical 8u£fering 
than of passion or pathos. Thns, in each play, 
though a great num'I)er of characters are 
intrc^uoed, the nuyority are slaughtered 
withottt remorse ; and in one ^e heroine ui 
introduced lamenting over the severed liead 
and limbs of her lover, who has just been 
execated. The personages also somedmes 
speak with strange coarseness, especially as 
proceeding from a writer whose pet^fect 
" gravity " is dwelt upon by his admirers as 
a great poetical merit. Lupercio's historical 
works are not now extant, with the exception 
of a short " Summary of the History of 
Aragon," written to be prefixed to a map. 
What he wrote of the " Anales de Aragon " 
exists only in the shape of fragments in 
private collections; and the " Informactfm 
de los Sacesos del Reyno de Ara^^n on los 
Anos de 1590 et 1591," although onee about 
to be printed, never appeared. He made 
collections for a history of the Emperor 
Charles V., but did not complete the work. 
In I T)'.* 8 he published a " Funeral Sermon on 
Philip II.," whieh he had taken down from 
the lips of D. Aguiion de Terrones. 

It is on his lyric poems that the reputation 
of Lupercio de Argensola rests. While at 
Naples he destroyed all those within his 
reach, so that wliat we now have are only 
the pieees \vhieli lia[»pened to be in the hands 
of friends. They were collected and pub- 



( daa de Fernando de Berrera, Sfc, Madrid, 
] 1822, p. 159—164. ; Cervantes. })on Quixote, 
book iv. chap. 21.; Latassa, BiCUoteea A'ueva 
de toe Eseritoree Aragmeaee^ ii 148<—156.) 

J. W. 

A RG EN SON, MARC RENE' DE 
VOYER DE PAULMY D'. [Voyer.] 

ARGE'NTA, J ACOPO, a painter of Fer- 
rara, who in the year 1561, was appointed a 
painter to the ducal court at Turin; hut 
none of his works are known. (Lanzi, Storia 
PUlorica, &c.) R. N. W. 

ARGENTAL, CHARLES AUGTSTIN 
DE FERRIOL, COUNT, was born at 
Paris on the 20th of December, 1 700. He 
was intended originally for the army, hut, 
in compliance with the wishes of his family, 
he 'iceepfed the {tost of counsellor of the 
parliamcut of Paris. After exercising his 
<^ce for a period of forty years, he aban- 
doned it in order to become minister to the 
Duke of Parma, in France. His death took 
place on the of January, 1788, on 

which day he addressed some verses tO OBO 
of his oldest female friends. All that Ar- 
gental produced avowedly was some verses 
whieli do not appear to possess any great 
merit. Among his papers, however, were 
found several fragments, written and altered 
in his own handwriting, of a romance, pub- 
lished by his annt, the celebrated Madame 
de Tencin, entitled " Anecdotes de la Cour 
d'Edouaid," This circumstance has led to* 
the suspicion that he was also concerned in 
lished, with the poems of his equally-eelebnted the authorship of the " Cnmte de Comminge,** 
brother n ntholonie [Argensola, Bartho- like^i-e published by liis aunt. The best 
ix)ME Lko.nakdo v] by Don Gabriel Leonardo proof of his literary ability, however, will be 
y Albion, foo <tf Lnperdo^ under tiie tttle of found in the cinrespondoiee between him- 
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self and Voltaire, by which it appears that 
flw latter oontulted him albout manjr of his 

works. M;irrnnQtel, in his " Memoirs," 
speaks of him harshlj : lie calls him " Tame 
damnee ** of Voltaire^ and maintains that he 
coiilfl nfithcr form nor express an opinion. 
(La l^Iarpe, E'loge eTArgental in the Journal 
de Pari*, 1788, 69— 7L; Dktknmmre de la 
Conrasation et de la Leettttef FcUer, Dic- 
timnaire Historique,y J. W. J. 

ARGENTE'RIUS, JOHANNES, 
ARGENTEfUO, or ARGENTIER, was 
bom in 1513 at Castel ^uoyo, near Chieri, 
in Piedmont, where his fhther was a poor j 
schoolmaster. He studied pliilosophy and 
medicine in the university of Turin, and 
after receiving the degree ot doctor there, he 
went, in 1538, to Lyon, where his eldest 
brother, Bartolomseos, was practising as a 
physician- After five years* residence at 
L^ t)!!, Argenterius went to Antwerp, where 
he lectured on medicine, and, having gained 
a very high reputatioOt was invited bjr the 
cardinal Vincentios LBoras, afterwards bishop 
of Mondovi, to accompany him to Italy. In 
Italy he was made prot'ctssur of medicine, 
successively, at Naples, Pisa, and Rome ; and 
in 1559 Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, 
being desiroui* of re -establishing the uni- 
versity of Mondovi, first made Argentmrius 
professor of medieine in it, and then asso- 
ciated with him iu other professorships some 
of the most learned men of the day. Some 
years nft'^rvards, when the nr^ivi'rsity es- 
tablishment was transferred from Mondovi to 
Tnrin, Aigentcrius became profenor in the 
latter city, and he died there in 1.572. 

Sprengel places Argeuterius foremost 
among tliose who prepared the way for the 
revolution in medidine, which Paracelsus 
wrought Be did tlua by the boldness with 
which he Hirew diseredit on the eehool of 
Galen, rather than by '^iib=;txtuting truth for 
its errors. He weakened old foundations, 
bat laid no safe new ooea ; and among the 
peculiarities of his doctrines, which Sprenf?el 
mentions, those alone appear to have made 
a step towards troth in which lie argued 
against the existence of the multiplicity of 
tpirUSf imagined by the writers of the Galenic 
school to be the emef agents in the fbnetiont 
of the living body, and in which he main- 
tained that memory and other mental powers 
have not each a separate locality assigned to 
them in the brain. For these opinions he 
argued very ingeniously } but he neither 
proved them nor addneed any new fhets in 
their support. .His works afford a good ex- 
ample of the style of his time, in the com- 
bination wbieh they present of subtlety in 
argument with indiflference to facts ; they 
differ from those of his contemporaries, 
chiefly in the energy and sceptieum with 
wliich they are written ; but, except to 
show how one wrong system may overthrow 
another, they are now valueless. Of Argen- 
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terius's skill in practice there are various and- 
contradictory aeoonnts, which Bonino has 

collected and compared. It is not possible to 
draw a safe conclusion irom them ; but there 
is certainly no evidence in hu writings that 
he deserved the title "Great riivsician," 
which is said to have been given him when 
he practised at Lyon and Antwerp. 

Argcnterius's numerous works were edited 
by his only son,^ Hercules Argenterius, at 
Ireniee, in 1592, in three volnmes folio, and 
in ItldC in two volumes folio. Other more 
complete and correct editions were also pub- 
j lished, each in one large folio volume, at 
Hanover in 1610, and at Frankfort in 1616. 
The Frankfort edition includes the following, 
to most of which we have added, from Haller 
and Mazzuchelli, the dates of their previous 
publication in separate forms : those to which 
no dates are added were first printed by 
Hercules Argenterius after his father's death. 
1. "In Claudii Galeni Pergameni Art cm 
Mediciualem CommentariiTres,"l*aris, irja3, 
1 578, 8va, Mondovi, 1556, 15S8, ftd. 2. " In 
Libros I. II. III. IV. Aphorismorum Hippo- 
cratis Commentarii." Tliese alone occupy 
one thousand four hundred and twenty closely 
printed folio columns. 3. " De Morbi Gene- 
ribus Liber." 4. " De Morborum Differentiis 
Liber." 5. "De Causis Morborum Libri 
Tres." 6. "De Generibus et Differentiis 
SjTnptomatum Liber." 7 " De Causis Symp- 
tomatum Liber." 8. De Temporibus Mor^ 
horum Liber." 9. "De Signis Libri Quatuor." 
10. " De OHiciis Medici Libri Duo." This 
and the seven preceding were edited at 
Florence in 1550 and 1556, folio, and at 
Lyon, 15S8, 8vo. 1 1. "De Urinis Liber Unus," 
Lyon, 1591, Leipzig, 1682, 8va IS. **I>e 
Somnoct Vigiliis Libri Duo," Florence, 1556, 
Lyon, 1560, 4to. 13. " De Consultandi 
Kitilone liber ITnus," Florence, 1551, Paris, 
1557, 8to. 14. " De Febribus Liber Unus.'* 
15. " In Librum Galeni de Febribus Com- 
mentarins.** 16. " De Vi purganllnm lledi- 
camentorum Tractatio." 17. " De Culidi 
Significationibus et Calido nativo," Florence, 
1566 and 1566, 4to.i Paris, 1568, 4ta Besides 
these, Argenterius is said to have also writtea 
"De Erroribus Veterum Medicorum," Flo- 
rence, folio, 1558. 

RAUTOLOMiEns, the eldest brother of Jo- 
hannes Argenterius, was also horn at Castel 
Nnovo. Abont the year 1538 he established 
liimself as a physician at Lyon. He is said to 
have collect^ many things from the works 
of Oaten, which were pnnushed at Florence. 

He acquired considerable wealth, with which, 
he purchased a large property in his native 
country, and some of ins deseendants became 
distinguished among the nobility of Piedmont. 

Another brother, Jacobus, was a physician 
and reader of philosophy in the nniversity of 
Turin. He wrote a work called "P<HrtSt 
tecum. Rimedii piii veri et approvatL .... 
contra la Peste," which, together with sundry 
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notes upon contag^ion and other qucslidns, | 
irere pabiisbed, with translations of two 
French medical works, by Giovanni Mieliele 
Crotti, at Turin, in 1598. ( Haller, BiWio- 
tkeca Mrdrcince, i, ii. ; MazsochelU, Scrittori 
^Jtalia ; Sprengel, HttUfh^ «h la Mideeme, 
t.Ui.; Bonino, Biografia Medica Piemontese.) 

It is necessary to distinguish from the 
members of this family, Petrvs de Aboen* 
TERiA, or De Argenteria, one of the reno- 
vators of surgery, which he taught in the 
early part of the fourteenth century at Paris 
and Hontpellier. He is frequently men- 
tioned by Otiy do Cliauliac, who transcribed 
several preiicriptions from what he called 
" Cartularium Magistri Petri," and has given 
accounts of several of Argenteria's methods 
in surgical practice. ( Bonino, JJiogruJiii 
Jdi-Aicti Ph'iiionU'se.') J. p. 

AIUJKNTI or ARIE'NTI, AGOS- 
TI NO, a Ferrarese of noble birth, was one 
of the minor poel8 of Italy altont the middle 
of the sixteenth century TTe -was a lawyer 
by profession, and In 1 a 1576. Argenti 
was one of tlie earll t v riters of pairtoral 
dramas in the modern Italian lanpruage, pub- 
lishing a work of that kind in versi sciolti, 
entitled " Lo Sfortunato," Venice, 1568, 4to. 
He published likewise a treatise of lornl in- 
terest, called " Cavallerie di Ferrara, ' (31az- 
suchelli, Scrittori d' Italia; Creacinibeni, 
Storia delta Volgar Pocsin, x. 132. ; Tira- 
boschi, Storia della Letteratura ItaUana^ 4to., 
1787—1794, yii. 1817.) W. S. 

ARGKNTI or ARIE'NTT, BORSO, a 
brother of Agostino, left the legal profes- 
sion to become an eeclesiasde, and died in 
1594. He composed poems, some of ■which 1 
were criticised severely by Annibale Caro. 
A specimen of them is in the ** Rime Seeltc 
de' Poeti Ferraresi.'' lie pu!ilished likewise 
a prose eomedj, wbich is said to have en- 
joyed reputation ; •* La Prigione," Ferrara, 
1580, 8vo., Venice, 1587, ISmo. (Mazzu- 
ehelli, Scrittori d* ItaUa,^ W. S. 

ARGENTI. GIOVANNI, a Jesuit of 
some eminence, was bom at Modena about 
the year 1561. He was first a teacher in 
several Italian colleges ; after which, as pro- 
Tincial, sub-provincial, or viritor, he saper* 
intended the affairs of the order in vanons 
parts of Europe, standing, likewise, though 
unsuccessfully, a contest for the office of 
general. He died in \G29, heing then rector 
of the college at Modtna. He was actively 
engaged in the disputes of the Jesuits with 
adversaries of various kinds ; and their 
writers speak with high respect, both of his 
character and talents, and of the Talue of his 
services as a champion of the cause. His 
few published writings bear upon the histoiy 
of the order during bis own times: — 1. 
" Epistofa ad Sigismnndum, Polonias ac 
Sveciae Regem, de Statu Societatis Jesii in 
Provinciis Polonia? ac Lithuantse," Cracow, 
1615, 4to.; Ingolstadt» 1616, 4U>. ; Cologne, 
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1G16, 4to. ; and (with the two following 
works), Cracow, I62u, 8vo. 2. " Proscriptio 
Societatis Jesa ex Regno Bohemia;, Mo- 
ravise, Silesioe, et Ungarise," published as 
above. 3. '* Dute Actiones, quas Auctor 
in Transylvania in Generali omnium Or- 
dinum Conventu habuit," 1605, U',U7, and 
as above. (Tiraboschi, Biblioteca Modenese, 

1. 101 — 103. ; Ribadeneira, Alegambe, and 
Southwell, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis 
Jesu, 1676, p.4f^~405. j Mauiichelli, Scrit- 
tori <r Italia,) W. S. 

ARGENTIER. [AaosirrBBius.] 
AROENTILL, CARLO, was one of the 
predecessors of Palestrlua as maestro di 
capella at St. Peter's in Rome, and, pm- 
hahly, Animuccia was his immediate suc- 
cessor. Burney says that some of Lis com- 
positions, transorihed in 1543, are preserved 
in the library of the Vatican. He is men- 
tioned by Adaiui in terms of high com- 
mendation. (Adami, Osserveizwne per hen 
regotare il Cm>i Bnmeyt Hi$tory <if Music. ) 

£. T 

ARGENTFNI, 8TE FANO, orael 
cording to others, FIL1PP^^'I, w as horn at 
Rimini in the year 1600. He was a monk, 
bachelor of theology and maestro di capella 
in the church of San Stefano at^'enice, where 
be printed a mass for three voc. in 1638, and 
also some of the Psalms, set to miiale. (Ger- 
her. Lexicon der Tonkunstler.') E. T. 

ARGENTO, GAETANO, was bom at 
Coeensa, the capital of Calabria Citeriore, in 
the year 1662. He was endowed hy nature 
with an excellent understanding and a very 
powerful memory T he consequently made 
rapid progress with his studies. At the age 
of twenty years be went to Naples for the 
purpose of rendering assistance to a relati^m 
w ho was in prison : this event determined 
him to remain at Naples and apply himself 
to iStut study of the law. His skUl and repu- 
tation as a jnrist, and also for general learning, 
was very great, and in 1709 he was appointed 
to be reggente of the snpreme coUatend 
council, at that time the highest legal dignity. 
On the 28th of May, 1714, the Emperor 
Charles VI. conferred upon him the dignity 
of vice-prothonotary of the kingdom and 
president of the royal council, with the title 
of duke, lie died of apoplexy ou the 3lst of 
May, 17S0. His conduct as a judge was 
characterised by great zeal and integrity. 
His works arc : — 1. Ileluzioue dclie Fesle 
celebrate in Cosenza nelle Nozze di Carlo II.** 
Cosenza, 1680, 8vo. published anonymously. 

2. " De Re Beneficiaria Disscrtationes Tres," 
Naples, 1707, 4to. Tlu se dissertations were 
written in favour of an edict issued by the 
Emperor Charles VI., providing that eccle- 
siastical benefices should he eonferred only 
upon natives. They gave great displcasore 
to the court of Rome, and were soon pro* 
scribed. He left behind him a great number 
of **consalte,** one only of wmch has been 
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pablishcd. He is Rtatt-d to have rendered 
great assistance to Giumn>ne in the pre- 
paration of his "History of Naples." (Gius- 
tiniaoi) Mcmnrie Istoricht r/figli Scrittori 
l.egali del Jieytto di Aapoli ; Hiogra fia degli 
Utmimi lllustri del Regno id JS'apoli, iii. ; Ti- 
paldo, Bioffrajia degli /taliatti lllustri del Se- 
coh X Vlh., iv. 388— >389. ; Spiriti, Memoric 
dtgH SeriUori Giseftliai, 174—177.) J. W . J. 

ARGFNTON, COMTESSE D\ [Or- 
leans, Due o'.] 

ARGENTRE; BBRTRAND D*, pmi- 
dent of ^'le parliament of Rpiinos. a learned 
iurbt and iudifi'ereut historian, was bom at 
Vitr$ in Brittany m the year 1519. Hitfamily 
had been one of the most cnn.' 'uU ruble in 
Brittany from the year 1060, and his father 
was grand senechal of Rennes. Bertrand 
applifd lilinself in the first instance to the 
Study of polite literature and history. About 
the year 1540 he had completed a work en- 
titled " I)e Ori^ritie ac Rebus gcstis Arnio- 
ric«e Britamu» Regum, Ducum et Friucipom 
ab Ext^flsu Conani Meriadoci ad Franebei 
usque postremi Dutis et Annie ejtis Filiffi 
Tempora, ci^jus Matrimouio in Francorum 
Regiam Dncaltts eonecarit*' This history 
was never printed, and is now in the liib- 
li(^^que du Roi, into which it passed from 
that or M. Colbert On the completion of 
this work he devoted himself to the study of 
jurisprudence, and became one of the most 
learned jurists of his age. In the year 1547 
his &ther resigned his office of senechal of 
RpTinps in his favour, and this circumstance 
led him to pay particular attention to the 
eoatomary law of Brittany, upon*which his 
decisions mnst he <rrounded : his knowledge 
and skill in this respeet beeame unrivalled, 
and in 1579 he was made one of the commis- 
sioners appointed for the rL-fornuition of this 
law. His pusiiiua as a feudal lord uutui-ally 
inclined him to favour the system, and so 
strongly was he imhnod with its pnnei|)Ie3 
that he opposed with all the weight of his 
learning and influence the strenuoua efforts 
of Charles Dumoulin to introduce prcncral 
laws and abridge all customs, declaring his 
astonishment that it should ever have occurred 
to Dumoulin to af^sert that seij^norial rights 
are odious servitudes which must be restricted. 
In the revision of the customary law, there- 
fore, he did all in Ills power to Strengthen 
and enlarge the power of the lord at the ex- 
pense of the vassal ; and would have gone 
still farther, even to the exclusion of the col- 
lateral branches of the feudal tenant Arom the 
uheritance in ftvotir of the lord, but for the 
resistance of the other commissioners. 

The object of this commission being ac- 
-compli»f;hed, the States of Brittany requested 
him to write a historj of the provinre. By ! 
the aid of memoirs of Pierre ie Baud, his 
maternal grand uncle, which he had inherited, 
and his own lon;x experience, he completed 
his task in the space of three years; and this, 
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his second history, wa.« printed at Rennes in 
the year 1.'82. The work bore uiarks of its 
hasty f)ri)duction, and he revised and re- 
printLd It at Paris in 15S8. In liis official 
capacity lie was obliged to take niaiiy pro- 
ceedings against the members of the Ligne 
in the following year, 1589; this brouglit 
u;)on him much ill feeling, and was the source 
of so much annoyance and vexation as to 
hasten his death, which took place the 
13th of February, 1590. His principal works 
are — 1. " Hi.stoire de Bretagne, &c.," Rennesv 
1.'j82, fol., and Paris, 1588, fol. The edition 
of 1582 was denounced by La Guesle, the 
procarenr-gencfal of^e parliament of Paris, 
who considired that the manner in whieh (lie 
author had spoken of the rights and ancient 
independence <tf Brittany was calcnialed to 
have a niisehlevotis tendency in the thca 
circumt>tanees of the kingdom. It was ac- 
cordingly suppressed. Charles d'Argentrc, 
the son of Bertrand, published 'uiar/red 
and altered edition at Paris in ltjur>, 1612, 
and 1618, fol., and it appeared again at 
Reniies in KlGS, fol. An abridgment was 
published at Paris in 1685, in 12mo. This 
history is a close copy of that of Pierre le 
Baud, only extended to a later period. It is 
little more than a dry record of events, is 
not always correct nor well arranged, and the 
style is heavy. 2. " Commentairc sur lea 
Quatre Premiers Titres de I'Ancienne Oou- 
tume," Rennes, 1568, 4to. 3. " Ad vis et 
Consultation sur le Partage des Nobles et 
rinterpretation de 1' Assise du Comtc Geof- 
froy," Rennes, 1570, 4to. 4. " Commentaire 
sur le Titre des Api)ropriances, Prescrip- 
tions, &c.," Rennes, \')7C,, foh 5. "Com- 
mentaire sur le Title des Donations de 
I'Ancienne Coutume," Paris, 1584, fol. C. 
" Aitiologia, sive Ratiooinatio de nfor- 
mandi Causis," Paris, 1584, 4to., and Itiia, 
fol. ; and Nantes. 1 020, 4to. 7. ** De Lau- 
dimiis Tmctatus," Paris, IGO.'j, Ito. All the 
above treatises and commentaries, with others 
on marriage, bastardy, succession, &c. not 
printed in rhr author's lifetime, were ptih- 
lished in a collected form by his son under 
the title Commentarii in I^triaa Britonnm 
Leges, in luccm editi Cura et Studio Ciiroli 
d'Argentre," Paris, 1608, also in 1614 and 
1621, fol. 8. "G^n^ogies des pins An- 
ciennes Families de nretapjne." This work 
appears not to have been printed. A life of 
Argentre was published by Miorcee de Ker- 
danet, at Rennes, in 1820, 8vo. (Morice and 
Taillandier, Histoire EccUtiastiqm et Civile 
de Bretagne^ edit Guingamp, 1835., L Prt/. 
p. xvii. — XXV.; La ("roix du Maine and 
Du \'erdier, UibliotAcques Franfoiset^ ediL 
Rigoley de Juvigny ; Moreri, GrmU Die- 
tioiinaire Ilistoriqiic, edit. 1759 ; Miorcee de 
Kerdanet, Notices sur Us Thiologiens et Huh' 
torie»» de Bretame, 98 — 101* ; Le Baa, Die- 
ti<miuttre Enejfdopidipm de la France, 1840.) 

J. W. J. 
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ARGENTRE', CITARLES PU PI-F.S- 
SIS D\ bishop of Tulle, sou of Alexis du 
PlMste, seignenr d* Argentic, dean of the 

E'tats de la Noblesse of Brittany, was born 
at Dtt Plewia near Vitre, on the 16th of 
Sfoy, 1878. He studied philosophy at the 

College de Ikauvais at Paris. In 169.3, 
in which year he finished his course oi' 
theology at the Sorbonne, he joined the order 

of the Friars Minors : be was ad:ii;tfi 1 into 
the society of the Sorbonne in 16d8, and 
took his doctor's degree in 1700. On the 
24th of November the king, Louis XIV., 
nominated him to the abbey of Sainte Croix 
de Gnin^amps, of the order of St Angostin, 
and Charles duke de la Tremouille nomi- 
nated him to the deanery of Laval, on the 
83d of Janoaiy, 1702. In 1705 he was one 
of the deputies of the second order from the 
province of Tours, to the general assembly 
of the etorgy of Fnmce. Oliver Jegon de 
Quervillio, bishop of Treguier, appointed 
him to be his vicar-^ener^ on the 7 th of 
January, 1707, and m 1709 he was made 
almoner to the king. He was the first on 
whom the king conferred this otiice gratui- 
tously. He was consecrated bishop of Tnlle 
on the 10th of June, 1725. The same year 
he was present at the general assembly of 
the clergy of France as deputy of the first 
order from the province of Bourges. He 
subsequently retired to his diocese, where he 
continued to discharge his episcopal duties 
with great zeal until his death, which took 
place on the 27th of October, 1740. Uis 
principal works are — 1. " Analyse de la 
Foi, avec un Traite de I'Essence et des 
Marques qui distinguent la veritable E glise 
de Jesus Christ," 2 vol. Lyon, 1698, 12mo. 
This is an answer to Jurieu's " Analyse de 
la Foi." 2. " Apologie de I'Amour qui nous 
fait desirer veritablement de posscder Dieu 
seult par le Motif de trouver notre Bonheur 
dans sa Connoissance et son Amour ; avec 
des Remarques sur les Principes et les 
Maximes que M. de Cambrai (Fenclon) 
etnblit sur FAinour de Dieu, &:c.," Amster- 
dam, IG'JS, 8yo. This was published auony- 
jnoosly. 3. " Elementa Tlieologica, &c., cnm 
Appendice de Autoritate EcclesifC in con- 
dtiiinandis baareticis et perversis quibuscum- 
que Scriptis," Paris, 1702, 4to, 4. "Ap- 
pendix Posterior, &c." (to the above work), 
Paris, 1705, 4to. 5. " Lexicon philosophiciun," 
La Haye, 170G, 4to. 6. "De Supematnra- 
litate sen de propria Rntimip, qua Res super- 
naturales a Rebus uumtaliinis differunt, 
Kotiones (^usedam Theologicac," Paris, 4to. 
7. " Martini Grandini Opera," C vols., Paris, 
1710 — 1712, 4to. This is an edition of the 
theology of Grandin, edited by Argentre, 
and with which he ptiTilished some of his 
own works. 8. " L)c f\utiime Dei, ut Rerum 
omnium ElFeetoris, Sec." Paris, 1720, 4to. 
9. " Animadversiones in Analysim Holdeni," 
Paris. 10. "Collectio Effectorum Divinaj 
you m. 



Scriptura?, quibus Mysteria Fidei CatholicsB 
et Dogmata explicantur, &c.« Paris, 172.^, 
4to. II. "Collectio Jttdidoran de novis 
Errori' qui ab Initio Duodecimi Sa?culi 
usque ad Annum 1 7 13 in Ecclesii proscripti 
sant et notati, ftc, cnm Notts et Ohserva- 
tloiiibus," 3 vols. Paris, 1725—1736, foL 
reprinted in 1755. 12. " Theses philoso- 
pbicsB et theologic«p, &c," ISmo. 13. ** Re- 
uiar(iues sur la Traduetion de TE'criture 
j Sainte par M. de Saci," Paris, 4to. 14. " Ex- 
I plication des Sacremens de I'E'glise, &c.," 
3 vols. Tulle, 1734, 12mo. In addition to 
the above he wrote many fiineral orations, 
pastoral instmctions, theological disserta- 
tions, sermons, &c. At the time of his 
death be had prepared for publication a 
work of considerable extent, entitled " Then- 
logia de Divinis Litteris expressa ; " it was 
never printed however, and is now lost. (Du 
Matnrct, Vi« ^ Aiymtri, in the Mimoires 
de Trevmuc, 1743, p. 223—235. ; Lambert, 
Hiatoire liitt^raire du Megne de Louis XIV., 
il99 — ^201. ; Moreri, Dictimnaire Historique, 
edit. 1759 ; Richard and Oirand, BibUo- 
theque Sacrde,) J. W. J. 

ARGENVILLE, [Dezaixier.] 
ARGHU'N KHAN, the son of Abaka 
Khan, the fourth of tlie Persian monarchs 
of the race of Jenghis Khan. He succeeded 
his uncle Nikudar in September, a. v. 1284, 
and occupied the Persian throne for about 
six years and a half. His immediate pre- 
decessor, Nikudar, had during his brief reign 
rendered himself notorious for his cruel treat- 
ment and persecution of all his subjects who 
did not embrace the Moslem faith, more par- 
ticularly of the Jews and Christians. A rgli lin, 
on the other hand, seems to have been very 
liberal on the score of religion. He favoured 
no .sect in particular, but least of all the 
Moslems ; and it argues much in favour of 
his character that the orthodox historians of 
his country have no crime whereof to accuse 
him, except his conferring the highest oflBces 
of the state upon those who were not of the 
true faith. One of Arghitn's first acts, after 
he ascended the throne, was to investigate 
the circumstances connected with his fttker'a 
death, which had taken place a few years 
before. Shams-ud-din, who had been AbaUa's 
prime minister, was strongly suspected of 
having poisoned his sovereign and benefactor; 
and the high favour in which he stood with 
Nikudar, who usurped his brother's throne 
to the exclusion of Arghiin, the rightful heir, 
renders the suspicion very probable. Kikd- 
dar had, previously to his brother's death, 
embraced the Moslem faith, and had become 
a paragon of sanctity. Abaka was something 
between a Christian and a Ptigan, hnt cer- 
tainly no Moslem. Hence it was easy for 
Kikudiir to form a strong party in his own 
favour, inehiding, of course, the orthodox 
Shanis->id-din ; and the rest may be easily 
imagined. Arghuu directed u court of his 
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most distinguished nobles to examine the 
charges brought against the ex*mini8ter. 

The result was that he was found guilty, and 
condemned to suffer death. During Arghun's 
reign the empire wta well managed by his 

minister, Sa'd-ud-daulu, a member of the | 
Jewish persuasion, who owed his elevation, 
in the first place, to his skill as a physician. I 
This person had previously lived at Baghdad ; 
and from having freely associated with men 
of all countries, he became highly skilled in 
many languages, [larticularly the Persian, 
Arabic, and Turkish. He had also obtained 
considerable insight into the state of the re- 
Tenues of that province, and into the nume- 
rous embezzlements and malversations by 
which the government was defhiuded of its 
rights. When he became prime minister he 
introduced numerous reforms and improve- 
ments ; hence it is not to be wondered at 
that he shoold have raised against him a host 
of enemies wlio nltlmately succeeded in ef- 
fecting his ruiu. But notwithstanding the 
antipathic of an adverse creed, tlie Moslem 
historians nr** (■nnipelk'd to acknowk'dire that 
Sa'd-ud-dauia, tiie fortuuate Israelite, ad- 
ministered tlie government with a sn . ess 
which rai><ed tlie empire to a pitch ol" alniu t 
unexampled pro^^iKTitv and splendour. The 
whole of Arghuii's n ign jtassed in compara- 
tive tranquillity, for v iiieli he wns mahily 
indebted to the wisdom of his ehief eoun- 
seDor. His own hardships terminated when 
he ascendi'<l the throne, on thi^ d nth of liis 
uncle, during whose reign his lilt- had been in 
perpetual danger. But these events belong 
more to the n ign of Nikudar, of which we 
have an interesting account in the curious 
narratiTe of Marco Polo, the Venetian. 
Shortly after Arghun's death, Marco, with 
his father and unelc, arrived at the court of 
the Persian monarch on their way home 
from the dominions of the Great Kublai 
Khan, from whom they had letters of strong 
reoommendalion addressed to Arghun. The 
Stran^rs were hospitably reeeivrfi nnd mu- 
nificently entertained by Kai K.hatu, Ar- 
ghun's brother and snecesaor. During their 
stay in Persia, Marco had every opportunity 
of obtaining his information from those w^ho 
were actors in the Me&es which he describes. 
His narrative also agrees exactly with that 
of the native historians ; and one expression 
which he uses strongly tends to confirm what 
has been stated rcsppcting Abaka's death. We 
quote from the curious edition of Marco 
Polo published, in old IVeneh and Latin, 
by the French Societe de Geograpliie, 4to. 
Paris, 1824. Arghun, at the time of his 
fhther's death, was governor of Khorasan, 
and had succeeded in defeating a tribe of 
Tartars when the mournful intelligence 
reached iiim. Aoooiding to Marco Polo^ 
"il lie demore grament que il at novelle 
comment Abaga son pere estoit mort; U en 
ait grant ire, ftc" Again, the Latin hal^ 
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" Quando erg^ Argon vicit prelium istudi 
ipse non stetit multum qnod hahnit nom 

quod pater suns erat mortuus, de quo hahait 
mapiiam iram et maguam melancoltam ** 
(" He had not long to wait when he receiyed 
intelligence that his father luid died ; at 
which he was exceedingly wroth and much 
gr i e ved " ). Now it is presumed that his mtger 
must have been owing to something he had 
learned respecting the manner of his father's 
death, and his gnef owing of course to the 
event itself. Arghun died in !March, 1291 
(the Moslem historians add), "to the great 
relief of every friend of Islam, and to the 
equal mortification of all that were hostile to 
the law of the true prophet." He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Kai Khatu, as already 
mentioned, his own sons, four in number, 
being then under age. Of these, the first, 
Ghnzun Khan, and the third, Uljaitn Khan, 
attained, at succeeding periods, the sove- 
reignty of Persia, (Malcolm, History of Per- 
sia ; Price, Mahommedan History, on the 
authority of the Habib^iw-siyar ; Recueil de 
Voyages et de Afimoires jmfd!/ par la Srx^i/^M 
de Geographie, tome ])reiuier, 4to. I'aris, 
1824.) 1). F. 

A R n r T, L A T A . P E'T R U S DE, AR- 
GELLATA, or PIETRO DELLA CER- 
LATA, was professor of logic, astrologer, 
and niudieine, at Bologna, about the begin- 
ning oi" the fifteenth century. He taught the 
medical doctrines of Avicenna, and was re- 
garded as one of the most learned anatomists 
and surgeons of his time. He died in 1423, 
and his statue was placed in tha anatomical 
theatre of Bologna. 

The only work whicli Argillata left was 
published with the title "Chirurgiip Libri 
Sex," Venice, 1480,149-2, 1407, cS:c. folio: and 
Haller says there are manuscripts of it in the 
Berne library, dated 1442, and in the King's 
library at Paris, dated 1488. ]\Iuch of it is 
taken from the writings of Avicenna and Guy 
de Chauliac ; but it contains many cases and 
observations by the author himself, who, in 
several respects, improved the surgical practice 
of his time. He goes over the whole field of 
Rtirgery, and Brambilln n- 1 ITaller mention 
the following points, in w inch he either im- 
proved surgery, or observed important ftcts : 
— he disapproved of tlie mc of sntiircs in 
wounds of nerves and tendons, though he 
employed them frequently in other woonda, 
and he urged that they ought to be inserted, 
in the skin aloue: he blamed the employment 
of caustics in the treatment of cancer, and 
improved the method of removing cancerous 
breastii ; he described a case of a penetrating 
wound of the arm, in which motion was 
destroyed, but not sensation ; he advised the 
incision of the whole length of fistulas in ano, 
and the extraction of sequestra in eases of 
necrosis ; and he recorded se\ eral instances 
of recovery from severe wounds of the head, 
and other fttetB, which had oeenrred in his 
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own practice. ( MazzucheUi» Scrittori rf 
Jtalia ; Brambilla, Storia deile Scoperte .... 
fttUe dagU ItaUani^ t L ; Haller, BAUoOeea 

Cht'rurgica, i. 

It is necessary to distinguish from the pre- 
ceding, Pbtrits Db Akelate» or De Arge- 

LATA, a surg^eon of an earlier period, at Avig- 
non, but of vhom nothing more is known, 
than that h« is referred to by GuydeChauliac, 
with whom he was ooiitcraporary. J. P. 
AllGlS, BOUCHER D\ [Boucher.] 
A'RGOLI, ANDRE' A« was bom at Tag- 
liacozzo in the kingdom of Naples about 1568. 
Ue studied medicine and astronomy ; and all 
that is known of hbn is, that he was obliged 
to leave hi.s country by the eflForts of those 
who were hostile to hun, some say for his 
talents, others for his astrology; that he 
retirc'il to Venice, the senate of which made 
him professor of mathematics at Padua ; and 
that he died at Padua later than 1 6S0. The as- 
trononiical epliemerlJes "vvhieh he published, 
extending as far as the year 1700, gave an 
extent and permanence to his repntation 
V liioh his other writings would not have 
obtaiutid alone. Delambre (^Astr. Mod. voL 
ii. p. 514.) has bestowed three pages upon 
Argoli, who, it appears, was not well in- 
formed on what had been done in his own 
time, and is aptly described as ** one of those 
laborious men who wrote long works for the 
use of astronomers, and particularly of those 
who were also astrologers." His opinion 
that logarithms only facilitated easy opera- 
tions, but made complicated ones more diffi- 
cult, is better worth preserving for its sin- 
gularity than any one of his writings for its 
utility. Argoli published : — "Tabula; Primi 
Mobilis," Rome, 1610 ; " Secundorum Mobi- 
lium Tabula"," Padua, 1634; " Pandosium 
Sphaericnm," Padua, 1644; " De Diebus Cri- 
ticis," Padua, 1652; with various smaller 
works and second editions (all in 4to.), a 
list of which is In Lalande's *' Hiblioj^raphie 
Astrouoiuii^ue," but is uot worth iubcrtion. 
The Ephemerides were published as follows ; 
from lfl-21 to Ifi iO, at Rome in IBi*! ; from 
1631 to 1680, at Padua iu 1038; from 1648 
to 1700, at Rome in 1647. Those from 1661 
to 1700 were reprinted at Tit iden as late as 
1 (w 7. (Weidlcr, Hist. Astron. ; Moreri, Diet. 
J list. ; Delambre, Astr, Mod.; Lalande, Bib- 
Hog. As(raii.) A. De M 
A RGOLI, GIOVANNI, a sou of Aodrea, 
bom at Tagliacozzo about 1609, acquired in 
early youth considerable celebrity as a poet ; 
but his fame, founded on the precocity of his 
genius rather tlian the merit of his works, 
WiVs of no long dm I'inn. His first rolume 
of verses, '* Delia Bambace e Seta, Idyllio ; 
Traslbrnuucioni Pastorali," Rome, 1624, 
12mo., was published when he was hut 
fifteen years old. Not long afterwards, 
shutting himself up in a room to which no 
one was admitted, he laboured for seven 
months in emulating the showy and affected 
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manner of Marini, then at the height of lils 
ephemeral popularity. At the end of the 
▼olnntary eonanemaat, the young Terstfler, 

whose age was then seventeen, liad pro- 
duced a mythological poem in twelve cantos, 
L'Endinaione," Tenii, 1626, 4to. The 

** Endvmion," a successful imitation of the 
fashionable model, was received with great 
applause, which its detractors sought to damp 

by insisting (no very likely supposition) tliat 
the poem must have been written by the 
youth's fhdter. With the publication of this 
^M'l'; Giovanni's desire of poe'ieal fiiine 
sceuis to have become extinct. In the sub- 
seq|uent course of his life he continued to 
write verses, both in Latin and Italian ; but 
he published nothing of the sort except two 
occasional pieces in Latin, one of which, 
in ln r',, was only a translation, by Argoli 
himself and a friend, irom a Greek poem 
of Leo AUatins. 

In 1632 Giovanni aeeompanled his father 
to Padua, where he engaged in legal studies 
and took a doctor's degree. After a time, 
li iv. i \ er, he abandoned this pursuit for lite- 
rature, ^tachiog himself particularly to the 
study of the classical languages ; and in 
these he attained such reputation as to be 
appointed to a professorship in Bologna. 
Again, with characteristic fi^leness, he rc> 
sumed the study of law, and held succes- 
sively several judicial offices in the states of 
the church. He is supposed to have died 
about the year 1660. After his first abandon- 
ment of the law, he gave proof of his know- 
ledge of classical antiquities, in which his 
labours have been considered to possess some 
merit. His writings of this kind are the 
following: — 1. " De Lapide Sepulchrali 
Veterum Epistola," published in the first 
volume of the collection entitled " De 

I QufDsitis per Epistolas a Claris Viris Re- 
sponsa Fortunii Liceti," Bologna, 1640, 4tiO. 
2. An elaborate series of notes to the trea- 
tises of Oauphrius Panvinius " De Ludis 
Oircensihtts" and " De Triumphis." These 
notes appeared in the edition of the treatises 
published at Padua, 1642, fol. ; again iu the 
Paduan edition of 1681, fol. ; and afterwards 
the notes to the first treatise (but not, as the 

i biographical books usually assert, the notes 

\ to the second) were selected to accompany 
]*:!n\ !tiit!<; in tlie "Thesaurus Autiquita- 
tuiu KoniLifUii um of Gra'vius, vol. Lx. 3. 
*' Epistola ad Jacobum Philippum Tonia- 
sinum, De Templo Dianas Nemorensis." 
This petty essay, dated 1637, will be found 
in Tommasini's treatise "De Donariis," in- 
s in the " Thesaurus Antiquitatum 

liuuianarum," vol. xiL Argoli left in manu- 
script a large number of works, among which 
were some Italian poems, a goofl many Latin 
oues, clasijical biographies, and antiquarian 

I and critical commentaries. (IVIazzuchelli, 
Scrittori (V Italia ; Baillet, Enfans Cel^hreSf 

I No. 64. ; Papadopoli, Historia Gymnasii Pa^ 
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ttufmi, ii. 140. ; I'oppi, iiihlioteca Napclitana., 
p. 1 14. } CrescimbeDi, Storia deUa Vdgnr 
Poe.tia, V. 159.; Miceroii, Mimoiru, xzxix. 
332— .'134.) W. S. 

ARGONNE, NOEL or BON A VEN- 
TURE O', waa bom at Paris in the year 
1640. His father was a goldsmith. D*Ar- 
gonne praetifled as an adToeate till the age of 
twentj'-eight, when he entered a Carthusian 
monastery at Rouen, and changed his name o£ 
Koel to taat of Booaventore. He died at the 
Carthusian monastery in Gaillon, which is 
near Roaen, on the 28th of Jaauarj, 1704, 
aged sbitf -fenr. 

D'Argonne'K -works are ; — 1. " Traite de 
la Lecture des Pdrcs de I'E'glise, ou Methode 
poor les lire utilement,** in two parts, ISmo., 
Faris, 1668. A second edition, with numerous 
additions, and consisting of four parts, was 
pablished in 1703, Fans, l2mo., by Peilestre 
of Rouon, who died in 1710. This is a very 
learned and valoable work. 2. "Melanges 
d'Histoire et de Litt^ratnre," published under 
the name of Vigncul-Marvillo, in tliree 
▼olumes. The first edition was published 
in 1699, and apparently at Rooen. Other 
editions were publlshi'd at Rouen in 1700, 
2 vols.; 1701, 3 vols. 12mo. ; a fourth edition 
at Paris, 1725, 3 vols. I2ma was edited aAer 
the death of D'Argonne by the Ahbe T5anicr. 
The last volume of this edition was hy 
Banier ; and the first two volnmes com pre - 
bended the three volumes of D'Argonne's 
work. These " Melanges " form the fifth 
and sixth volumes of a collection of Ana, 
published at Amsterdam in 1789, 8vo. They 
are entitled " Vigneul-Marvilliana" in this 
collection. This work of D'Argonne is very 
learned, and full of literary anecdotes and 
criticisms. Tt is highly praised by Bayle in 
his letters, as superior to most other misccl- 
laniea of Ha nature, meh as tlw MSMgiana. 
It contains a very severe criticism on the 
" Caractcres " of La Bruyere, the jostice of 
which is denied by his admirers. It has been 
questioned -whether D'Argonne, as a monk, 
could have been the author of a work which 
contains so many anecdotes, bat he owed 
his knowledge of them to the connexion 
which he contunied to keep up by letters 
with the men of wit and learning whom he 
had known bffore he became a Carthusian. 
Bayle wa^ the lii-st to indicate who was the real 
author disguised under the name of Vigneul- 
Marville. 3. " L'Education, Maximes, et 
Reflexions de M. de Moncade, avec un Dis- 
eoont du Sel dans les Ouvrages d'Esprit," 
12mo. 1691. (Chaufepie, Nouvcau Diction- 
naire Jfistorique et Critique; Lettres Choisies 
de M. Bai/le, Rotterdam, 1714, 8vo.; Preface 
to the Vifjnpul-Marvilliana; Querard, La 
France LiUiraire. As these authorities 
differ among themselves and also from the 
Biographie UniverseUe in the dates which 
thev assign to the life and the editions of 
ZKAigonne'Hi woriu, we lisTe followed none 
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implicitly, but by comparing them have 
eiuitavoured to arrive at the truth. The 
a iitli rity of Qut'rard has been followed for 
tlie works of D'Argonne.) C J. SL 

ARGO'TE, JERO'NIMO CONTADO'R 
DE, was born in the city of CoUarea on the 
8th of July, 1676. At the age ci twelve 
years he entered the order of the Theattnes, 
and applied Irni'^clf -with great diligence to 
schoh^tic studies. Having made himself 
master of the Latin, Gr^ek, FVendi, and 
Italian languages, he turned his attention to 
sacred and profane history. He was one of 
the first members of the roy al academy of 
Portuguese history, and delivered several 
discourses before the society upon the fables 
introdneed into history, wludi he attributed 
to ignorance, evil design, poetry, and paint> 
ing. John V., lung of Portugal, selected him 
ftom the members ef the academy to write 
the history of the arehbishopric of Braga, a 
task which he performed in a very satis* 
fiwtory manner, although Majansins laments 
that the author had not been a little more 
accurate and careful in the anti<^uarian por- 
tion of his history. He died m the year 
1719. His principal works are, — 1. " Dis- 
serta^ao da Vinda de St. lago a Uespanha," 
printed in the ** Ckillec^ dos Document os e 
Mc'inorias da Aeadeiiiia Heal Portugueza," 
for the year 1722. 2. " Qontas de seus 
Estudos Aeademicos," printed in vols. iv. v. 
■vi. and xi. of the above collection, 1724— 
1732. 3. " De Antiqnitatibus Ccmventtts 
Bracaraugnstani Libri Quatuor Vemaenlo 
Latinoque Sermone Conscripti," printed in 
the volume for the year 1728 of the above- 
named collection : a second edition, with the 
addition of a fifth book, was published at 
Lisbon in 1738, in 4to. 4. " Memorias para 
a Historia Ecclesiastica de Braga, Primas das 
Espanhas," 3 tom., Lisbon, 1732 — 1744, 4to. 
5. " Sermao da Payxao pregado no Convento 
de Nossa Senhora da Divina Providencia," 
Lisbon, 1717, 4to., and 17dfi» 4to. This 
work was published under the name of Padre 
Caetuuo Maldonado da Gama." 6. *' Regras 
da Lingtia Portngueza, Espelho da Lingua 
Latina, Sec." Lisbon, 1721, Svo. : an enlarged 
and improved edition was published at 
Lisbon in 1725, 8vo. 7. " Vida e Milagres 
de Sao Caetano Thiene, fundador dos Cle- 
rigos Regulares," Lisbon, 1 722, 4to. : Argote 
published a supplement to this work at 
Lisbon in 1743, 4to. 8. "Parecer Anatomico, 
Historico, Critico, &c.," Lisbon, 1742, 4to. 
9. He translated from the Italian, under the 
assnmed name of Padre Joze Gentil, " Vida 
da Yen. Madre Rosa Maria Serio, &c.," Lis- 
bon, 1744, 4to. (Barbosa Machado, Bib- 
liotheca Lusitana, ii. 493, 494. ; Summario da 
Bibliotheca Lusiiana, ii. 218, 219. ; Majan- 
sius. Specimen Bibliotheca Htepanty-Mnjan' 
stance, §-c., 163, 164.) J. W. J. 

ARGOU, GABRIEL, a native of Viva- 
rais, and avooaft in the pirliament of Fsriai 
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R« took the oath of avoeat on die 34th of 

November, 1664. His name appears on the 
list of avocats in 1701, aad disappears from 
it in 1710. H« miut have died in the in- 
terval. T.ittle is known of his private his- 
tory. The conttnuators of Moreri mention 
that he Uved on temw of intimaey with the 
literary men of his time, aiid particularly 
with the Abb^ Fleury. It is said that an 
impediment in hie speech prevented Argon 
froni li stinguishing himself as an rml pleader, 
bnt tliat his great legal acquirements obtained 
fcft him ib» confidence of the Cliancdior 
Pontchartrain. 

Argou pablisbed — 1. " Memoires toucbant 
le Comte de Nenfchatel, oti l*on Toit ce 
qui s'fst passe entre Madame la Ducliessc de 
LongueviUe et iVIadame la Duchcsse de Kc- 
monrg," I^ris, 1674, 4ta 2. •* Hemoire pour 
M. le Due de Luxembourg touchant la Ques- 
tion de TExtinction de la Pairee de Piney 
pretendne par MM. les Dncs et Pairs,** Paris, 
4to. (without date, re-printed at Lyon in 
1710, in the "Recueil des Factums.") 3. 
**In8titation an Droit Fran^ais. Psr M. Ar- 
^n, Avocat en Parlement," Paris, 1692, 
1699, 1710, 1719, 1730, 1740, 1746, 1753, 
1762, 1771, 1787 : all these editions are in 
two TOls. 12 mo. 

The Institutions of French law alone have 
an abiding interest : the number of editions 
through which the work passed previous to 
the French revolution show the estimation in 
which it wais held as a manual. A brief 
history of French law, by Floury*, is pre- 
fixed. The Institution!? are distributed into 
four books: the first treats of persons (des 
personnes) ; the second of things (des 
chose?) ; the third of obligations (des obli- 
gations); and the fourth of various niiseel- 
laneoos topics, under the title, " Des Acces- 
goires et des Suites des Obligations.'* The 
name of the author does not appear on the 
title-page of the two editions published during 
his life (Fleury is named in the preface as 
author of the historical sketch); neither does 
It appear on the title-page of the edition of 
1710, thongh it is mentioned in the privilege 
granted to the printer, which bears date the 
14th of April, 1703. To the edition of 1810 
are attached a number of valuable notes. 
These annotations are anonymous, but the au- 
tiiotB were known to hare been Menn.Bieton- 
n tiT nnd Barbier, two eminent lawyers, the one 
distinguished by his knowledge of the law of 
'*les pays du droit ^crit,** the other well 
known as a pleader at the Chatelet, and pro- 
foundly versed in the "coutume de Paris." 
Tiie edition of 1 7 19 is a mere re-print of that 
of 1710, w ith the solitary addition of the 
author's name on the title-page. The edi- 

• A translation of this sketch into EngliKh, dedicntrd 
to Lord MiUintuwH, v/m pulilikhcd in I^indon in \T24, 
with the title " The History of the Uriiiine of the 
French I^wt. Translated from the French by J. IS., 
Bsq.** [John B«*aTer.] 
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tion et 17S0 has some additional notes, pro* 

bably by M. Barbier : M. Bretonnier had. 
been dead for some time. The editions of 
1740 and 1746 are re-prints of that <it 1730, 
with the addition of an alphabetical index. 
The edition of 1753, by M. Boucher d'Argis, 
Arocat an Parlement,hs8 both additions and 
retrenchments, nuide for the purjiose of assi- 
milating the Institutions to the actual state of 
the law. The editions of 1762 and 1771 are 
mere re-prints of the edition of Boucher 
d'Argis. The edition of 1787 we have not 
seen, nor does Camus, from whom we ha^e 
learned its existence, give any account of it. 
We have been induced to notice so much in 
detail the bibliography of this work on ac> 
count of its having been the most popular, 
and, indeed, with the exception of the works 
of Coquille (1642) and Clande Serre (1753), 
the only elementary manual of French law 
previous to the Revolution. It is still not 
desdtote of a practical interest for those who 
have occasion to study the laws of our 
colonies of St Lucia and Lower Canada, 
wlueh are based upon the old French law : 
the foundation of the civil law of our other 
French colony, Mauritius, is the Code Na- 
poleon. (Boucher d'Argis, in his Preface to 
the edition of the Institutim au Droit Fran- 
fowof 1753 ; Camus and Dupin, ProftHsion 
Avocat; Adelung, Supplement to J 6c her, 
AUgcmcinea Gelehr ten- Lexicon,') W,W, 
ARGUES. [DKSAHGrES.] 
ARGUELLES. [C axga-Abgcei.- 

LE8.] 

AROriJO, JT'AN DE, n Spanish poet, 
was born at Seville in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, and died befiwe the year 
1630. His love for poetry was so great that 
he expended nearly the whole of his patri- 
mony in the support and encouragement of 
the professors of this art, who repaid his 
munificence by their praises. It is not to be 
presumed, however, that his liberality was 
indiscriroinating, or the compliments he 
received flattery. It is asserted that no 
Spanish poet ever received so many eulogies 
as Arguijo. L<^ip<" de Vega, who dedicated 
several of his pieces to him, was amoDg the 
number of his eulogists. His verses upoii 
liim in the ** Launu ds Apolo ** commence 

thus : — 

" Aqui Don Juan de Arguljo 
Dfll Mcio Apolo y de us Mum UQo,** 

Unfortunately his compositions are scat- 
tered in ditVerent works. The princjfWll of 
them, a cane ion written on the doidl of a 
friend, is inserted in the " Pamaso Espaflol,** 
ix. 140 — 154. His style is natural, pure, and 
elegant, and the cancion above-mentioned is 
described as a perfect model for that species 
of writing. Bouterwek has inserted one of his 
sonnets in his history. He also wrote in verse 
Rclacion de las Fiestas que htto en SeviUa 
Dmi Metelior de la AlMiar en Obaeqoio de 
BBS 
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]ft inmactiladii Concepcion." {Pamnso Es- 
pan(J, por Lopvz de Sedano, ix. ; Araaa de 
\'urflora, Hijos de Sevilla ; Bouterwek, Ges- 
chiclUe der romit wki BeredBomluif, iii. 428.) 

J. W. J. 

ARGYLL, L) UKES, MARQUISES, 

and EARLS OF. [Camphem..] 

AKGYROPV LUS or ARG VROPU'LUS, 
JOANNES, a learned Greek wbo IWed in 
the middle of the fifteenth centurv. Miu li 
ha& been said by his biographers respecting 
tbe periud at which he first went to Italy, 
but it is not clear -whether it was in 1434 or 
some years later. It appean that he was 
rettuned by Palla Strossi when at Padua, ibr 
the purpcxse of reairing Creek and the natural 
philosophy of Aristotle with him. Facciolati 
states that in 1442 he waa chosen reetor of 
the university of Padua; nnd in 1444 he 
took part in conferring the doctor's degree 
on Franoesco delk Royere, afterwards Pope 
Si,\tus IV. He appears to have been held 
in high estimation by Cosimo, i'ictro, and 
Lorenao de' Medici, the kst of whom he 
IkkI assisted to educate. By either Pietro or 
Lorenzo be was invited to Florence, and 
made Greek professor in the university of 
tluit city. Niccolo \'allori asserts that he was 
indebted to Pietro for this appointmcut, but 
Roscoe gives the credit of it to Lorenzo. It 
is supposed that this evi-nt took {)laL'.' in the 
year 1456. Ue remained at Florence teach- 
ing Greek and the Aristotelian philosophy 
fifteen years. In the year 1471 lie rjuitted 
Florence, and in that year, or according 
to some, tn 1473, proceeded to Roniev 
where he heeaaie professor of Greek as at 
Florence, and coatinued until his death, 
which took place some time alter the year 
1489, in the seventieth year of his age. His 
death is said to have been caused by fever, 
brought on by the immoderate ase of melons. 
All authors agree that he possessed great 
learning and ability. During his residence 
in Italy he acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the Latin language ; but he entertained a 
strange pr^udice against all Latin authors, 
and asserted that Cicero knew nothing of Greek 
or philosophy. His principal works are his 
translations of Aristotle into Latin, viz. — 1. 
•* Fraidicamenta." 2. " Dc Intcrpretatione." 
.3. " Analytieorum Posterionmi Libri 11." 
4. " Physica; Auscultationis Libri VII 1." 5. 
"DeCcelo Libri IV." G. De Anuiui iabri 
111." 7. Metaphysicorum Libri XII." 
8. " Efhieornm nd Nleomaehuni Libri X." 
y. " Politiconun Libri VIII." The several 
edttions of Aristotle's works in which these 
versions have bocn printed nre enumerated 
by I'abricius and Iloffuiaiin. Opinions appear 
to have dilfered as to the merit of these 
translations. According to Roernerus, they 
were considered by some rather ekguut than 
fiuthful ; by others, more faithful than elegant ; 
and by (»tluTs a^ain neitlier faithful norelegant. 
H>. " Lxpositio Elhicorum Aristotelis." This 
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is an original work, and was published by 
Donato Acciajuoli at Florence, in 1487, in 
fol. He also translated some of the Homilies 
of St, Basil into Latin, which arc printed in 
the old editions of that saint's works. His 
unpublished works are dispersed among 
different libraries, as in that of Madrid, the 
royal library of Paris, &c., a complete list of 
which will be found in the authorities quoted 
below. (Ilodius, De Gracis Jttustribus 
Lmyua: Graca Literarumque Humaniormn 
InstauratorUnUy 187 — ^210.; BoemeroB, De 
Doctis Thiininilmx Crrtcis Litlerarum Grce- 
carum in Italia Jmtauratoribxis^ 137 — 151.} 
Tirahosehi, Storia deUa Letteratura ItaUana^ 
vt. 50^1 — 518.; Fabrieius, Bibliotheca Grcrca, 
edit. Harles, xi. 460, 461. ; Hoffmann, Zert- 
em Biblioyraphiam Seripforum Chworvm, 
art " Aristotle Roscoe, Life of Lorenzo 
de' Medici i Vallori, Vita di Lorenzo de* 
Medici.) J. W. J. 

A'RGYRUS, ISAAC (yad^vi "Apyvpos), 
a Greek monk, was a distinguished astro* 
nomer. According to hia own statement in 
his printed work cited below, he was bom at 
Constantinople, either in 1322 w 132a. Yf^ 
know nothing about his life. In 1373 he 
wrote Kavl'i/ Uaaxa^^ios, or " Computus Gra*- 
conun de Solenuitate Paschatis celebranda," 
Which he dedicated to Andronieus, despot of 
.T!nu5, on the Hebrus, in Thrace. The Latia 
title was given to it Christopher Christ* 
mann, professor criT Logic at Heimlbei^, who 
pu])lislied the work in If. 11, 4to. : he added a 
Latin translation and a commentary. This 
little work, which is divided into six chap- 
ters, gives rules for calculating the period of 
the £aster of the Greeks. Several years be- 
fbre it was published by Christmann, who had 
used a Heidelberg MS., the sixth chapter of 
it (" De Canonis Incertitudine ") was sepa- 
rately published by Joseph SciUiger, together 
with the " Canon Paschalis Hippolyti," in 
1595, and afterwards in Scaliger's "De 
Emcndatione Temporum," Lyon, 1598. Pe- 
tavius published a second edition of th« 
whole work, witli a new Latin translation, in 
the third volume of his " Uranologium," 
Pttris, 1G30, which was reprinted at Ant- 
werp ( Anisterdani), in 1703, fol. Roth 
Scaliger and Petavius used a MS. of the 
royal library of Paris. The third volume of 
the " Urtmologimn " contains another "Com- 
putus," which likewise treats on calculations 
of time, and which is attributed to the 
same Isaae Argyrus. Besides these works, 
Isaae Argyrus wrote several others, chiefly 
on astronomy and geometry, the greater part 
of which are in MS. scattered through the 
principal libraries of Europe; some others 
treat on divinity and miscellaneons matters. 
The principal are — 1. " Dc reducendo Cal- 
culo Astrononiicorum Canonum Ptolemiei ab 
Annis .T-gyiitiacis et ab Alexandria; Meridt* 
ano ad Annos Romanos et ad Meridiannm 
Constantinopoleos," in the imperial library 
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•t Vienna. 2. ^'Apparatus Astrolabli, " in ' 
the Vatican library. 3. " De reducendis 
Triangulis non Reetis ad Rectos,** in the 

Bodleian and in the former Coislin library at 
Paris. 4. ''Methodic Geodsesise," in the 
library of tiie EBcnrial. 5. ** Methodns Me- 

lior Solarium vt Lunarium Cyclorum," in the 
library at Leiden, a l4^;acy of J(^ph Sea- 
liger. 6. **Canmiia de Dnodecim Ventis." 
7. " Encomium Martyris Demetrii." The 
Bodleian contains besides : — 8. " De Re- 
giuiiue Novitiorum Liber." 9. "De Mo- 
nastiea Politia." 10. " De Virtittibas et 
Vitiis." These three MSS. bolonpr, perhaps, 
to some other Isaac Argyrus. According to 
the authors of the ** Appendix " to Cave, 
(Hist. Kcch's. Liter, p. 75.), the works 
which have been citt'dubove do not all btloug 
to the Hune author : their opinion is that 
tbere were two Isaac Ar^r^ t i wbowere both 
mathematicians and contemporaries, and one 
of whom they suppose to be the author of 
the "Computus" first published by Cbrlst- 
mann, while the other would be tlie auihor 
of that other " Computus " first publisiied by 
.Tnsepb Scalirjer with the (^anon rasebalis 
J lippiilyii," and perhaps also of the works ou 
diviiiity and on the Twelve Winds. Gerhard 
^'ossius, in his work "De Uni versa Mathesios 
Matura et Constitutione," p. 127, 128., says 
tbat Isaac Argynu lived in die elerenth cen- 
tury. Saxius {Onowaxticon, vnl. ii. p. 3?2.) 
finds fault with this opinion, but Vossius quotes 
Olavins and BlaocanaB. However, in another 
place (Dc ffhfon'cis Gidvis, p. 49-1.), Vossius 
says that Isaac Argyrus lived in the fifteenth 
century, before and afker the capture of Con- 
stantinople, and that he translated part of the 
works of Aristotle. It is very likely that 
there were more than one Inaac Argyrus. 
(Fabricius, Bihliufh. Grceca^ iv xi. 
126, &c.; Commentary of Christmann to the 
Comfmtut of Isaac Argyrus.) W. P. 

AUI or ARA or ARE II IX FRODI, 
or the Learned, the earliest historian of Icc- 
hmd, or at all events the oldest whose writings 
have come doM n to us, uas Ivorii in L elatid 
io the year 1068. Uis father's name was 
Thorgil, his mother's Yalgerda. He was 
brought up by his grandfather Geller Thor- 
gillson till his seventh year, when, on his 
grandfttherV death, he was sent for educa- 
tion to Hall Thorarinsson bin Milldi, or the 
I..iberal, the most learned and benevolent 
layman in the island, to whom Teit, the son 
of Islcif, bishop of Iceland, was also sent for 
the benefit of his superintendence. Ari re- 
mained at Haukadal, at the residence of Hall, 
till the death of his instructor in 1090, at the 
age of ninety-four, and from his conversation 
collected much of the information vbich he 
aUSerwards embodied in his histories. It has 
been asserted that nftcr the death of Hall, 
Ari went to Gtim iiiy in company with 
temnnd Sigfusvn ]], iiso called Hin Frodi, 
the author of the £dda which goes by the 
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name of the Edda of Stemund ; but Finn 
Jonsson, the learned bishop of Skalholt, has 
shown, by a comparison of dates, that these 
two celebrated Icelanders could not have 
been in Germany together, and it is doubtful 
if Ari Ttsited Germany at aU. In the time 
of Gissur, the second bishop of Iceland, Ari 
took priest's orders, and ai'terwards married 
and had a &mily. He died on the 9th of 
November, in tlw year 1146, at the age of 
eighty. 

The whole of the writings of Ari are not 
preserved. Snorro Sturlason in the preface 
to his " Heimskringla " refers to a m ork hy 
him on the kings of Norway, from Odin to 
Magims Olafssoii, of which no trace remains, 
except in the work of Sturlason himself, who 
appears to have made copious use of it. The 
" Landnamabok " and the " Islendinga-Bok,** 
which are still extant, are sufficient to attest 
the vahie of liie lalKJurs of Ari. The " Land* 
namabok " is a history of the colonisation of 
Iceland. It was commenced by Ari, con- 
tinued by Kolskeg, Brand, Styrmir bin 
Frodi, and Sturle Thordsson, and completed 
by Haco I'rleiidlsson. A Latin epitome of 
ili> cuuteuts appeared in Arngrim Juuiison's 
" Specimen Islandix ; " the first complete 
edition, in Icelandic only, wa?? published at 
Skalholt in 1688, in quarto, by Bishop Thord 
ThorlatcsBon, and the best, in Icelandic, with 
a Latin translation, by Joliann Finsson, at 
Copenhagen, in 1774, in a handsome quarto 
Tolnme. Owing to tiie attmtioii pud to 
matters of penealogy the book is not of the 
most eutertmning character, bat the informa- 
tion it affords is of the higher interest fkrom its 
perfect authenticity. The " Islendinga-Bok** 
or " Book of the Icelanders" is a small trea- 
tise of ten chapters and « prefiMse only, in 
which Ari speaks of the first occupation of 
Iceland, the names of the earliest colonists, 
the laws they estahUshed, their expeditions 
to Crvenland, the first introduction of Chrls- 
tianity into IceUtud, and the names of the 
earliest bishops. All that he states is told 

with the utmost simplicity and plainness, and 
he shows a spirit of historical research and 
cridcism scarcely to he expected in that age. 
Finding, for instance, that he could not ob- 
tain a fixed date for many events in the early 
history of Iceland, owing to the nnoertainty 
of the exact period of its first settlement, 
which the traditions of the North would not 
enable him to fix, Ari did not neglect to avail 
himself of the circumstance, that according 
to tradition the colonisation took place in the 
same year that the sons of Regner Lodbrok 
slew Saint Edmund, the English king, in 
revenge for the death of their father, and 
finding in the English written annals the 
death of Saint Edmuud placed in the year 
870, he assumed that date as the ground- 
work of his Icelandic chronology. The 
first edition of the work was published, 
in Icelandic only, by Bishop Thorlakason 
' B B 4 
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at Skalholt io 1688; an edition of it was 
commenced, bat never completed, by ChrU- 
tian Worm, when at Oxford in 1696, and 

C(>i)ics of it are extant, some with that date 
and others with that of 1716 ; in 1733 Bus- 
moa published another at Copeubagen in 
quarto, with a Latin tmnslation, a life of Ari, 
and a glossary, under the title of " Schedie, 
tea Libellus de biandia, Islendinga-Bok dic- 
tus." It also forms part of the collection 
entitled " Islendinga Sugur," published at 
(■openhagen in 1839, hy the Northern Anti- 
quarian Society, of the whole of which the 
same society has published a Danish and a 
Latin transfaHon. A history of the intro> 
diu tion of Christianity into Iceland entitled 
" Kristni-Saga " has also been attributed to 
Ari, but in an edition of the work pabliahed 
at Copenhagen in 1773 by Lux lorph and 
others this opinion is discountenanoed* We 
observe that it is repeated in die ** Antiqai- 
tates Aiiicrlcaiur," published In ISoT by the 
Northern Antiquarian Society, but without 
any reference to fresh evidence in its firvonr. 
This may, however, be contained in a work 
which we have not had an opportunity of 
consulting, entitled " De Ario Mnltiseio," 
written by Werlauff, the principal librarian 
of the royal library at Copenhagen, and pub- 
lished at that city in 18(m. The " Kristni- 
Saca " is a work of great interest and value. 
(Worm, Lexicon over Danske, Nurshe og 
Islandske larde Ma-nd, i. 37., iii. 26. ; Finn 
Jonsson or Finnus Johanna i, Ilistoria Eccle- 
siastica lslandi<r, i. I'./.'J, &c. ; Dahhnann, 
Forsehungen auf dem Gebicte der Geschichte, 
L 349 — 356, &c ; Sibheni, Bibliotlieca His- 
torica Dnno-Nnrvegtca, p. 74*; Antiquttates 
Ameriruiia, p. 2()G, ike.) T. W. 

A R I A D N E or A R I A D N A ('ApidSi^r)), 
the elder dauj?htcr of tlie Emperor Leo L, 
Thrax, and the empress \ erina, was born 
before the accession of her fitther, which 
took place in a. i>. 457; her younger sister, 
l^eontia, who afterwards married Marcianus, 
the son of Anthemius, emperor of the West, 
was born after the accession of Leo. In 4(38 
Ariadne was given in marriage to Tras- 
caUsseus, aa Theophanes calls him, or Aric- 
mc??ins aceording to Evagrius,a noble ifeuiirian, 
who on this occasion assumed the name of 
Zeno, and was created a Roman patrician. 
In 4rj0 flie emperor appointed him magister 
milituin, and commander of the guards. 
Zeno was a widower, and it seems tb^t the 
emperor made 1 tin his son-in-law for the 
purpose of being supported by him and his 
numerous adherents in Isanria in his differ- 
ences witli Aspar, to whom Leo owed his 
crown, but Avho tiad become dangerous by 
his great jower. Ariadne and Zeno had a 
son, Leo the youn;xer, who in 473 was 
chosen by his grandfather to succeed him on 
the throne, u tibe following year, 474, Leo 
died : hli infant grandson was proclaimed 
emperor, and reigued mtder the regency of 
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his father Zeno. but he died in the sani^ 
year. A rumour spread abroad that Zeno 
had poisoned his s<hi, hnt this opinion is 
groundless, nor are there any facts known 
from which we may conclude that Ariadne 
participated in snch a crime, as has been 
pretenrir'l It npf oars, however, that Ariadne 
encouraged her husband to assume the pur- 
ple after the death of their son. A short tino 
after his accession Zen i T < ;une the victhn 
of the intrigues of his mother-in-law, the 
empress-dowager Yerina, who ca»ed a revolt, 
in consequence of which her brother Ba- 
siiiscus was prochumed emperor (475). 
Zeno, then at Chalcedon, fled to Syria; 
Ariadne escaped from Constantinople, and 
crossing the Bosporus in a storm, joined her 
husband, whose cause she defended inA grettt 
acti\ity. Basiliseus being unable to maintain 
himself on the throne, was deposed by the peo- 
ple, and Zeno was recalled. For some time 
Verina succeeded in maintaining her former 
power, but she had to struggle with the empe- 
ror, and the patridan nins, who had great in- 
fluence over Zeno. At last Verina was arrested 
and imprisoned in some castle in Asia. She 
wrote to her daughter, the empress, to con- 
trive her delivery. According to Theophan^ 
Ariadne begged Zeno to restore her mother 
to liberty, but the emperor sent her to lUus, 
without whose permission he did not venture 
to act Ariadne addressed her!?elf to Tlhis, 
and entreated him on behalf of her mother 
with tears, but in vain. The haughty minister 
answered, that he believed she intended to 
put another man on the throne of her hus- 
band. Ariadne indignantly left Illus and 
went to Zeno, to whom she reported The 
insult which she had received. "Am 1 to 
remain in thy palace, or is Illus?" cried she. 
" Thou," answered the emperor, ** if thou 
canst get rid of 111 us: I give thee my per- 
mission to try it" A plot was formed to 
nMinl'T Illus, who fled from Constantinople. 
Jornandes gives a diderent account He says 
that Illus having ezdted Zeno*i Jealousy 
against his wife, the emperor gave orders to 
put her to death secretly. The officer, who was 
charged with the execution, commonicated 
the secret to one of the maids of the empress, 
adding that Ariadne was to be put to death 
the following night Ariadne being in- 
formed of this, made her maid sleep in her 
bed, and fled to Acacius, bishop of l onstanti- 
nople. On the following morning the bishop 
went to the emperor, who had retired to his 
private apartments, a prey to remorse, fm he 
believed that the crime had been perpetrated. 
Acacius ca-sily contrived a reconciliation, and 
Ariadne now resolved on the death of Illus. 
One Spanieius (according to Theoph«ie8> 
was charged with the murder, but Illns, 
although severely wounded, escaped and 
capused a revolt in Asia. Be was afterwards 
taken prisoner and beheaded. E\ agritis saye 
tiiat ^euo determined on the death of lllui^ 
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bat he does not eren mentkm Ae name of 
Ariadne. 

Zenodied in 491. There are conflicting 

accounts by Cedrenus, Zonaras, and others, 
of his death. It is said that he was beheaded 
in his bed,'«^1iHst asleep; that haring died 
suddenly in a state of" drunkenness, Ariadne 
ordered him to be interred as quickly as 
possible ; and that, being insensible dnrtng a 
fit of apoplexy, Ariadne ordered him to be 
buried alive. All these statements are at 
kttt very improbable, if compared ivith the 
statements of Theophanes, Evagrius, and 
Theodorus Lector, who either sim|dy mention 
tiie death of Zeno, or add that he died in a 
fit of apoplexy. 

Anastasius L, the successor of Zeno, owed 
his acce^ion to Ariadne, whom be married 
soon afterwards. There is no ground of 
suspecting her of having lived in adulterous 
intercourse with Anastasius previous to their 
marriage. It seems that Ariadne exercised 
great influence over Anastasius, which, dur- 
ing the differences between Anastasius and 
VitaUanns, became rather pernicious to the 
emperor, if it is true that he followed her 
advice; yet she blamed very severely the 
pusillanimons conduct of the emperor during 
the rcliprious and civil troubles which partly 
caused the rebelliou of \'italianus, and partly 
were the consequence of it. According to 
Theophanes, Ariadne died in the twenty-fiftli 
year of the reign of Anastasius, that is in 
515, Anastasius having been erowned.in the 
month of April, 49 1 . The general impression 
which we receive from those facts m the life 
of Ariadne irhich may be considered as true, 
is that she was an at?p<-tionate, active, and 
highly-gifted woman who on inany occasions 
showed more character than the emperors. 
She accompanied her husband Zeno in his 
exile, though nothing prevented her from 
playing an miportant port at Constantinople i 
and she tried every means in her power to 
release her mother from captivity, though 
Verina intended Zeno's rain. Verina died in 
ber pn^on, and Ariadne was not satisfied till 
she had obtained the emperor's permission to 
carry the body to Constantinople, where it 
was buried The liistory of the time is far 
from being clear for want of sufficient au- 
thorities ; the contemporary histories of 
Malehus and Candtdus are lost, except a 
few fragments in 8uidas and in Photius; 
and nothing is extant of die history of Eos- 
tathius Synis, to whom Evagrius refers 
( iii. 26- 27.). ( Cedrenus, ed. Paris, p. 346— 
351.; Zonaras, ed. Paris, yiA. ii. p. 51 — 55 
(xiv. 1 — 3.); Evagrius, ii. 15., iii. 3. 26. 27. 
29.; Theophanes, ed. Paris, p. 96. 103. 104. 
U»7, &c, 135. 139.; Theodoras Lector, ed. 
Reading, i. excerpt. 20 — 37., ii. excerpt 6.; 
Joraaodes, De lieynorum Swxeasime^ ed. 
Irindenbrog, p. 58—61.) W. P. 

ARIiEUS or ARID.'EUS ('ApMubf or 
'Api^atos}t one of the generals and friends of 
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Cyrus the younger, in vc-hose army he com* 
manded the barbarians at the battle of Cn- 
naxa, b.c. 401, against Artaxerxes If. snr- 

named Mnenion. After tbc drnth nf t 'yrus, 
Ciearehus, one of the Greek commanders in 
the annj of Cyms, who ftVL in battle, pro- 
posed to place Arisus on the throne of 
Persia, and was supported in his proposal by 
several others, especially by Meno, the Thes- 
salian, who was a personal friend of Arisus. 
Bi|^ Arisos declared to those who informed 
him of this plan, tliat there were many Per- 
sians of higher claims than himself, who 
woald not t^erate him on the throne } and 
he declined the ofibr. Bat at Ae same time 
he declared his intention not to forsake the 
Greek anny, but to accompany them on their 
retreat; and both parties boond AemselTes 
by mutual oaths to be faithful to one another. 
They had not advanced far, when the bro- 
thers and relatives of Ariseus appeared in the 
camp to inform him that the king was ready 
to pardon every thing that had occurred, if 
Ariseus wonld desert the Greeks. This com- 
munication seems to have made some im- 
pression upon him, for from that moment the 
Greeks began to suspect him, and heucclbrth 
they kc pt as much a-s possible away from him 
and his barbarians. On some occasions, how- 
ever, when the two paities came in contact, 
open violence was resorted to by the soldiers 
of each. These things increased the hostile 
feelings on both sides ; and 'when at last tlie 
retreating army had come to the banks of 
the Zabatus (the lesser Zab), Ari rus aided 
the treacherous scheme of Tissapiierues, in 
consequence of which several of the Greek 
officers fell into the hands of Tissaphemes, 
and were either put to death or sent to Persia. 
Arirous now openly declared that the armj 
ought rn snrrender their arms to Artaxerxes 
as their lawlul mubter. Such a demand was 
treated with contempt by the Greeks, who 
continued their mrsrch, and the barbarians 
imder Aria? us rtiumed. About four years 
later, in b. c ;i9G, we again find Ariaius as 
satrap (of Larissa ?), and employed by Ti- 
thraustes in puttingto death Tissapbernes by 
the command of King Artaxerxes. In the 
year following, B. c. 395, he was at Sardis, 
where he appears to have revolted from 
Artaxerxes, and receiyed Spithridates and 
the Paphlagonians, who bad deserted the 
service of Agesiiaus, and taken with them 
the treasures of the camp. (Xenophoo* 
jTinabasis, i. 8. $ 5., ii. 1. i 4., 2. $ 1. 2. 8^ 
&c, 4. $ 1. 2. 9., 5. $ 2@. 3b, &c. •, Diodoms, 
xiv. 22. 30. J Plutarch, Artaxerxes^ 11. 18., 
Agesiiaus, 11. ; Xenophon, Hdlauca^ iv. 
1. $ 27. ; Polysenus, vii. 16.) L. S. 

ARIALDuS was a deacon of the diureb 
of Milan, said to have been of the family of 
Alciati. Ue made himself conspicuous in the 
sdiism concerning discipline which brolte 
out in that church in the latter half of tlie 
eleventh century. It was the practice in the 
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province of Lombardy, whicli was spiritually 
subject to the Axchbishop of Milan, to grant 
priests' orders to married men who had 
married only one wife, she being a spinster 
and not a widow, and priests so ordained 
continued to cohabit with their wives after 
ordination. If a priest became a widower, 
he was not allowed to marry again, under 
of being interdicted the exercise of his 
clerical functions. Such was likewise the 
practice of the eastern church long before its 
separation from Route, and such it has con- 
tinued to this day. In the west, celibacy 
beincr more in honour, especiully after the 
intrudiictioa of the monastic orders, its en- 
forcement upon the secular clergy was at- 
tempted bv a succession of popes and councils, 
but the attempt met m ith a strong and last- 
ini^ opposition in several coniitrieSy and the 
oblijratiou of clerical celihaey was not uni- 
versally acknowledged until the latter part 
of the eleventh century, when the deter- 
mined will of Grpa^onf VII. surmounted all 
obstacles, eslublislied it as a canon of the 
drarch, and enforced its observance by 
mraus both of the qpihtuaL and temporal 
powers. 

Wido de Velate was made Archbishop of 
Milan after the death of the famous Ileriberl, 
A. D. 1045. Wido was a worldly man, fond 
of ease, and not very strict in matters of dis- 
cipline. The church of Mihin, like most 
other churches of that age, was very cor- 
mpt. Simony was openly and commonly 
practised. Indepenrtentlj- of the priests who 
were legally married, many others kept con- 
cnhines, and some sealoos men, indignant at 
the abuse, thought that the strict enforce- 
ment of ouiversal celibacy among the clergy 
was the only care for the evil, whilst other 
considerations of ecclesiastical polity con- 
tributed to make clerical celibacy appear 
desirable. Bat in their declamations i^ainst 
the Hccntiousneps of the clerg}% they and 
the Imtorians and canonists who came after 
them, have often confbnnded the married 
priests with those uho kept concubines, and 
have stigmatised all of them as coocubinarians 
and fbmieators, and thus they have dis- 
fijrured the lustorical facts. Among tlio-so 
who lirst raised their voice against the cor- 
ruptions of tiie clergy was Anselmo da 
Eaggio, a canon of the church of Milan, and 
a man <>f ], arniug and piety. The citizens 
or popular party, who were frequently at 
Tariance with the nobles, seemed disposed to 
listen to charges against the clergy, a body 
connected with and supported by the nobilitj'. 
The Archbishop Wido, anxious to avoid 
popular tumults, contrived to remove An- 
selmo from Milan by having him appointed 
Bishop of Lucca. But the deacon Arialdus, 
who is said to have been intimate with An- 
selmo, took up the question concerning the 
clergy, and soon became a principal in it. 
He fotind an associate io l4>ndolfa«, aman of 
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noble birth and a ready speaker. A third 
person is mentioned, named Nazarias, a 
wealthy banker who supplied the two others 
with money to carry on their agitation. It 
was in the year 1056 that Arialdus and 
Landulfus began publicly to harangue the 
people of Milan, and to descant on the licen- 
tious lives of the clergy. The chronicler 
Amulfus gives the substauce of some of 
their speeches. They dedared that fbr a 
long time past the Saviour was not known in 
the city of Milan ; they told their townsmen 
that they were blind men led b^ the hliiid, 
that the sins of fornication and simony were 
common among the niiuisters of the altar, 
and that the pet^le ought to al 1 1 from the 
communion of such men, and keep away 
from their churches, which they had traas- 
formed into stables. Landulfus openly en- 
eourajred the multitude to fall upon the 
priests, to hunt them out, drive them away, 
get rid of them by any meani» and confiscate 
their property. Arialdus, on a day of fes- 
tival, entered a church at the head of a mob, 
while the priests were officiating, chased 
them about, and seized those who could not 
escape. He then published a resolution bind- 
ing all priests and deacons to separate from 
their wives and live in celihaey, and he com- 
pelled all whom he caught to sign the paper. 
The mob, in the mean time, was plundering 
the houses of the clergy titkI j ulling dow n 
some of them. The archbishop convoked 
a provincial synod at Fontaneto as the dis- 
trict of Novara, before \*hich .\naldus and 
Landulfus M'ere summoned to appear and 
state their charges against the dei^, and a« 
they did not obey the summons, they were 
both exoommonicated by the synod, a.jk 
1057. Upon this Arialdus repaired to Rome, 
when' Pope Stephen X. was then holding a 
council. Both Arialdus and a deputation 
from the clergy of Milan appeared before 
the council. The spokesman of the deputa- 
tion acknowledged that there was much rea- 
son and sottttdneas in the doctrine supported 
by Arialdus, but he complained of his manner, 
of his intemperate and factious seal, which 
was exciting a schism in the chnrch. A.ri- 
ahlus liaving replied, the pope imposed 
silence, and, saying little about the grounds 
of the quarrel, he pronounced the sen- 
tence of excommunication against ,\r5aldus 
and Landulfus to be nulL He then ap- 
pointed Anselmo, bishop of Lucca, and Car- 
dinal Hildebrand (afterwards Gregory VH.) 
as legates to Milan, to investigate the matter 
in dispute, and he ordered Arialdus to go 
with them. The legates were not well 
received at Milan. Having investigated the 
conduct of the clergy, they returned to Rome 
to make their report, leaving at Milan Axialdaa 
and Landulfus, whom they encourajred to 
persevere in their work of exposing and de- 
nouncing the gmlty. JU aeems that Hie two 
rdbrmers succeeded io nakiiig conTerta 
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even among the cler{ri% and that several 
priests who had purchased livings, resigned 
them, and that others se]^»arated themselT^s 
from their wives or dismissed their concu- 
bines. An attempt is said to have been made 
to kill LandnUbs, -who however emtapei. 

In 1050 Nicholas II., then pope, sent as 
legates to Milan the learned Fetrus £>a- 
miainis and Bishop Anselmo. A tamiilt 
broke out soon after their arrival, the legates 
were threatened, and Laudulfus himself was 
so frigbtened, that he made a tow to become 
a monk, which, however, he did not fulfil. 
Damianus in his work " Cwitra Clericorum 
Intemperantiam " exhibits the diflBcnlties of 
his position, "The fat bulls of the church 
of Lodi beset me, bellowing out, ' We have 
the sanction of the council of Trihur, which 
allows cltT'^yrnen to have -wives to which I 
replied, 'that the authority of the alleged 
ooancil was of no avail if it disagrced from 
the (Icctvtals of the Roman pontifi's.''" And 
in one of his letters to Uildebraud, Damianus 
states a new difBcnlty which had arisen in 
liis way. Damiamus having claimed pre- 
cedence of the Archbishop of Milan on 
pnblie occasions, had given offence, not only 
to the M liole clergy, but to the people also, 
who did not like to see the humiliation of 
their ancient see. ** A loud murmur," says 
Daiiiiainis. " ran through the multitude, im- 
porting that the Ambrosian church must not 
be Stttjected to the laws of Roine ; that the 
Roman pontiff has no right to judge or in- 
terfere with the metropolitan see of Milan." 
It was one of the objects of the mission of 
Damianus to enforce the supremacy of Rome, 
and he has reported in his works the prin- 
cipal arguments of which he made use tor 
that object It seems that the cler^^y re- 
mained silent, if not convinced, and Da- 
mianus proceeded to expedite the atlairs 
of discipline. As the whole clergy, in- 
cluding the archbishop, were jniiltv of 
simony, it being au old received custom 
at Milan to give and receive fees for ordi- 
nation.s and [ireferments, Damianus olitalned 
from the heads of the clergy their ^vritten 
promise to desist from the practice in future, 
and contented himself with awarding them 
certain canonical penances for past trans- 
gressions. Much was said on this occasion 
against simony, but little about the married 
priests ; only the archbishop in his declara- 
tion promised to endeavour, as much as in 
him lay, to make all i»riests and deacons 
give up the company of their wives aud con- 
cubines. Soon after, the Archbishop Wido 
repaired to the coimcil held at Home in 
April, 105U, und although Arialdus, who 
was also there, complained of the con- 
tinuance of the irregularities of the clergj-. 
Wido was well received by Pope Nicholas, 
who invested him widk the palllnm and the 
pastoral ring. By a canon of that council, 
priests and deacons keeping concubines were 
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] declared to he smpeaded from their fime* 

tions. 

In 1061, after the death of Nichoks, An- 
selmo, bishop of Lucca, was made pope by 
the name of Alexander II. One of his first 
acts was to write a pastoral letter to his 
townsmen, the clergy and people of Milan, 
full of kind sentiments, but expressing his 
confident hope that clerical chastity would be 
permanently honoured, and the opposite vice 
be cast off amon^ other heresies. Previous 
to this the agitation against the clergy had 
somewhat subsided, as Arialdus was de- 
prived of the active support of r.andulf'as, 
who became afflicted with a disorder of the 
chest, by which he lost his voice. At tilJa 
^QCture, a brother of I.andulfus named 
Erlembiddus, happening to return home from 
a pilgrimage to Palestine, Arialdus fixed npoo 
him as a fit champion, and urged him to 
gird on his sword, " like a new Matathiasto 
fight for the good cause." Erlembaldus hea- 
tated a while to meddle with clerical dis- 
putes, and then resolved to go to Rome and 
abide by the decision of the pope. Arialdus 
went with him. Alexander 11. received 
them affectionately, and having assembled 
a consistory, in which Cardinal Hildebrand 
took the lead, he appointed Erlembaldus 
gonfaloniere or standard-bearer of the Ro- 
man and universal elmrch, and delivered to 
him the standard of St. Peter, conmuinding 
him to unfurl it against the enemies of the 
chureh whenever it should be necessary to 
resort to force. This military appointment 
by the poi)e in a foreign country is defended 
\3iy Purieelli, a Milanese canonist of the 
f^eventeenth century, -who has written the 
lite of Erlembaldus, on the plea that the 
pontiff has an indirect soTcreignty over all 
ChristeiKioiii, whenever the exercise of it is 
required tor spiritual good; and he quotes 
St. Bernard and Bellarmine in support of 
his proposition. 

On arriving at Milan, Arialdus and Erlem- 
baldus began to exercise their mission, be ing 
supported hy a large party among (he people. 
I'hey separated by force the priests and 
deacons from their wires and concubines, 
and they scourged numy with whips studded 
with nails, according to Amulfus. The priests 
had also their partisans, and frequent en- 
counters took place, and confusion raged in 
the city. This was in 1062. In the follow- 
ing year Pope Alexander wrote two more 
letters, one to the clergy and the other to the 
people of Milan, forbiddiog the faithful to 
attend the service of mass when performed by 
concubinariau or simouiacal priests, declaring 
I the latter to have lost their benefices if 
I they persisted in their guilty course, aud 
! enjoining the heads of the clergy to en- 
force these decisions. The clergy, however, 
being ill-disposed to obey, Arialdus proposed 
a conference. The archdeacon Guibert, a 
canon, and another dergyaun, came forwanl 
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to argue with Arialdus and Laadulfus, who 
appears again on the stage on this occasion. 

The archdeacon quoted tlie passage's of St. 
Paul and Ambrose which appeared favourable 
to the married priests : the concubinarians, 
•w ltli whom they were confounded by their 
antagonists, could not be defended. The 
conference terminated after the manner of 
controversial conferences in general, by each 
party returning home more convinced of the 
justice of its respective opinion. Arialdus 
complained that there was hardly a clerical 
man who would join him, and that he was 
only supported hj laymen. Both he and 
Erlembaldus were in frequent correspondence 
with Rome, and especially with Cardinal 
Hildebrand, and also with Peter Damianus, 
firom whom tliere is a letter dated 1064, and 
inscribed " to the holy brothers Rudolfus, Vi- 
talis, Arialdus, Erlembaldus, and the others 
who are fighting with an invincible faith 
for the cause of Jesus Christ," in -which Dami- 
anus laiueiiti) that the lieresies of the Nico- 
laitea and Simoniacs show still a bold front 
at Milan, and exhorts his brethren in the 
Lord to continue the good fight, ■without 
counting numbers, against the enemies of 
the discipline of the church. And after 
stating the principles of that discipline, he 
mderstood them, he adds: " It has ever been 
an occurrence familiar to the church of Milan 
to have persons who followed opposite doc- 
trines. Such were Auxentius and Ambrose, 
who were contemporaries." Puricelli warmly 
refutes the slur east by Damianus upon the 
orthodoxy of Ambrose. Auxentius was the 
Arian bishop of Milan in Ambrose'.s time. 

In 1066 Arialdus wrote to the pope com- 
plaining that the clergy of Milan and the 
archbishop himself persisted in their old 
simoniacal practices, and that many of the 
priests did not observe celibacy. Erlembaldus 
went himself to Rome with the letter. Mean- 
time an a&ay took place at Milan between 
Ariatdus and his party, and the ardibishop 
and his ^ruards, on account of some pricstF of 
Monza of the party of Arialdus, who were 
eooined by order <^ the archlHshop. Soon 
after Kriemhaldus returned from Rome with 
a papal bull of exoommanication against 
Amshbtshop Wido, who communicated the 
fact to the astoiindi 1 congregation from his 
place in the cathedral on Whitsunday morn- 
mg, holding the bull in his hand, and telling 
the assembled multitude that this sentence of 
their common dc^;radation and ruin was the 
resntt of the intngues of those men -who stood 
before them, pointing to Arialdus and Erlem- 
baldus, who had taken a conspicuous place 
opposite the archbishop ; that out of respect 
for Ambrose, the church of Milan had never 
before been subject to Rome,and that those who 
(K>nspired to strip that ancient see of its inde- 
pendence deserved to be cast out of the land 
of the living. Cries of " death to them !" 
resounded from various parts of the church. 
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The scene that followed is variously related, 
but all agree in saying that the party of Ari- 
aldus laid violent hands upon the archbishop, 
stripped him of his robes, beat him, and that 
it was with difficulty tliat he esoqied with his 
life. Arialdus appears also to have been 
attacked by the opposite party and roughly 
used. A day or two after the archbishop 
laid an interdict upon the whole diocese of 
Milan, as long as Arialdus remtuned in it : 
church service was discontinued everywhere. 
The people, horror-struck, took the part of 
their archbishop. Arialdus and Erlembaldus 
thought it prudent to leave in the night, and 
they repaired to Legnano, which was a 
domain of Erlembaldus. But as they were 
surrounded by enemies, Arialdus asked a 
country priest of his acquaintance to conceal 
him in his church. The priest betrayed him 
to the emissaries of the archbishop. Arialdus 
was arrested, tied m a horse, and carried to 
the castle of Arona on the Lake Majreiore, 
aud brought before a niece of the archbishop 
called Oliva, who ordered him to be taken to 
a desert island on the hike, one of the now 
beautiful Borromeo islands, and gave secret 
instructions to the guards to kill him. The 
j manner of his death is variously reported. 
It is said that he was offered his life if he 
would retract what he had said against the 
archbishop, to which Arialdus replied that 
he would not save his life by a lie. It is 
added that the guards hesitated to murder 
him, when two priests or deacons of his 
enemies were sent iu a boat by Oliva to see 
that he was put to death, and they killed him 
after cruelly mutilating him. His body was 
throw u into the lake. This happened on the 
eve of St- Peter's day, 28th June, 1066. 
Unusual signs and prodi^rif^, it i-? siid, rmisod 
the body to be found uncorrupted ten mouths 
after, when Erlembaldus, at the head of an 
armed multitude, carried the body to Milnn, 
where it was solemnly interred. Erlembaldus 
continued to agitate Milan for jrears after. 
Tlie Archbishop Wido, worn out with age and 
anxiety, resigned ; and a new schism broke 
out oonceming the election (tf hm sueoessor. 
At last Erlen^aldus was killed in an affray, 
A. D. 1076. The priest Liprandos, who had 
joined Erlembaldus, was seised and had his 
nose and ears cut off. The chronicler Lan- 
dulfus the younger, who was the nephew of 
Liprandus, transcribes a consolatory or rather 
congratulatory letter of Pope Gregory VII. 
to Liprandos, felicitating him upon his hav« 
ing snfiered bodily mutiladon Ibr the sake 
of religion. Arialdus was inserted in the 
catalogue of martyrs by Pope Alexander II., 
and he is registered by the BoUandists 
among the saints of the month of June. 
His disciple Andreas, who afterwards became 
a monk of Vallombrosa, wrote a life of his 
master, which was inserted by Puricelli in 
his work : " De SS. Marty ribns Arialdo Al- 
ciato ct Erlembaldo Cotta," Milan, 1657. 
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The result of the contest was that the sec 
of Milan became subject to that of Rome, 
like tbe other lees of Italy, and its discipline 
was made uniform vith that of the rest 
Nothing further is said about the married 
priests» a olaw which beeamo gradually ex- 
tinct, as no more mnrried men were ordained. 
(Verri, Storia <A Mtlano ; Cibrario, Storia 
delta Monarcliia di Saioia ; Muratori, Annali 
d" Italia ; Bossi, Storia cT Italia, and the 
chroniclers and biographers quoted in the 
ooune <^ this article.) A. V. 

ARIAMNES CApid^uvs), a king of Cap- 
PADOCIA, was the son of Datames, and the 
&ther of Ariarathea L of Cappadocia. He 

AiUAMNi:ki 11., king of Cap^Mlooia, sue- 
eeeded hia fiiAert Ariarathca IL; and be 

associated with him in the government his 
son, Ariarathes IIL, who succeeded him. 
(DiodoroB, xkxI, £i4og. 3.) O. L. 

A R I A R A'T H E S ( ' Aptapderts), the name 
of nine kings of Cappadocia, who traced their 
deeoent from Anaphaa, one of die uvea Per- 
sian chiefs who slew the Magi in li. c. 521. 
Several works, such as " L'Art de Verifier 
les Dates," torn, it p. 461—469^ the **Bio- 
graplile Universelle," and Eckhel in his" Doc- 
triDaNumorumVeterum,"Tol. iii. p. 196 — 198. 
give a list of tm kings of Cappadoeia of the 
name of Ariarathes. They divide our Ari- 
arathes I. into two. This seems to be a mis- 
take arising from a mbtranalation of a pass- 
age from Diodorus, preserved by Pliotius in 
his Bibliothec<h Cod. 244. p. 382/ed. Bekker. 

The prefix ** Aria** shows that the name 
Ariaratlies is Persian, and it occurs in the 
form of *' Ario " iu other names, such as 
Ammardns, Ariohammes. The same ete* 
ment Ar occurs in the word " Arii," which 
is the auicient name of the Medes, and in 
the name Aria, which was a province of 
the ancient Ariana. This word "Aria" is 
identical with the Sanscrit " Arya," the name 
for the followers of Brahma, and signifies 
•* honourable." Another form, " Arta," which 
contains the same element "Ar," appears 
in the names Artabanus, Artaxerxes. (See 
the articles, " Aria," " Ariana," Penny Cyclo- 
pedia.) Fruhlich assigns the extant coins 
which bear the name of Ariarathes to Aria- 
rathe* IV. V. VI. VII. and X., which cor- 
respond to IIL IV. V. VI. and UL, as here 
given. C. J. S. 

ARIARATHES I., the eldest son of 
Ariamnes I., stieceeded his father in the 
government of Cappadoeia. lie had a brother 
named Holophcmes, " whom lie loved ex- 
ceedingly, and whom lie advanced to tlie 
highest offices." Holophernes assisted the 
Persian king Ochus in reoovering Egjrpt* 
B. c. 3.50, and died leav-rtg two sons, one of 
whom was named Ariarathes, and whom 
Ariarathes I. adopted as his son, not having 
any legitimate olfsprinjr of his own. During 
the expediiiou of Alexander the Great, 
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Ariarathes I. remained faithful to the Per- 
sians, but as Cappadocia was not of sufficient 
importance to arrest his attention, Alex:inder 
left Ariarathes unmolested in his kingdom. 
But upon the death of Alexander, when the 
partition of his conquests was made, Per- 
diccas assigned Cappadocia to Enmencs, 
Ariarathes refused to cede his power to 
Eumenes ; Perdiccas led a powerAd army 
against him, and Ariarathes prepared for 
a vigorous defence. He had thirty thou- 
sand infantry, and five thooaaad horse, hat 
he wa.s defeated, taken prisoner, and crucified 
together with most of his relations. Ari- 
arathes died at the age of eighty-two, b. c. 
322, and conseqtiently he was 1 rn n. c. 404. 
( In the extract from Diodorus, preserved by 
Photius, Bibliothecay Cod. 844. p. 382. ed. 
Bekker, it is .said that Ariarathes died in 
battle. This extract from Diodorus is printed 
hy Dindorl^ in his edition of Diodoras, yoI. ii. 
pars 2. p. 37. The mistake is probably 
committed by Photius, as Diodorus himself, 
in his Saiuttheea, xviii. 16., stMlee that Ari- 
arathes was crucified. Sack is also the 
statement of Lucian, Macrob.^ e. 13., of Ar- 
rian, Apt^ Phothm Cod. 98. p. 69. ed. Bekker, 
of Appian, De BeUis Mithridaiicis, c. 8. The 
account of Justin, xiii. 6., is erroneous.) 

C. J. S. 

ARIARATHES IT., son of Holo- 
phernes, whom Ariarathes L had adopted as 
his son, fled to Armenia after the death of 
Ariarathes I. But after the death of Eu- 
menes, which occurred early in B.C. 315, he 
returned to Cappadoeia with an army which 
was given him ])y Ardoates, king of Armenia, 
slew Amyntas, the Macedonian general, drove 
ont the ffacedoniana from the countrj-, and 
recovered the kingdom. He left it to Ariamnea 
IL, the eldest of his three sons. ( Diodorus, 
Apad Fhotiam, BMoAeca, Cod. 244. p. 382. 
ed. Bekker.) C. J. S. 

ARIARATHES III., son of Ariamnes II., 
married Stratonice, a daughter of Antiochus 
II., king of Syria. Ariamnes associated hia 
son during his lifetime in the government 
of Cappadocia, and after his father's death 
Ariarathes continued to reign alone till B.C. 
220. (Diodorus, Apud Pkotium, Jiddiothecay 
Cod. 224. p. 382, ed. Bekker. The state- 
ment of Diodorus that Ariarathes III. married 
Stratonice, which seems to have been doubted 
by Wesseling in his note upon tlie passage, 
is confirmed by the Armenian copy of the 
" Chronicon " of Eusebius ; Eusebii PamphiU 
Chronicorum Libri DuOt Milan, 1818, 4to., 
lib. L c. 40. p. 185., where Ariarathes is 
called Arathes.) C. J. S. 

ARIARATHES lY., son of Ariarathes 
nL and Stratonice, wa.s a child at hia sooiS* 
sion in b. c. 220. This date is fjiven upon the 
authority of Polybius (iv. 2.). The previous 
reigns occupied the apace of ninety-five years, 
dating from tbe accession of Ariarathes IT. 
after the death of Eumenes, b.c. 315. lu 
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B.C. 192, Arianthes married Antiochis the 
daughter of Antioehw III., king of Syria. 

In consequcnct' ( f (I is alliance he aided An- 
tiochus ia his war against the Komans, and 
in B.C. 188, fearing the consequences of thit 
step, he sent an embassy to Cn. Manlius. 
-who wa» th«n in Asia. Cn. Manliua pro- 
mised to leave liim unmolested if he paid 
the sum of six hundred talents ; but as the 
daughter of Ariarathes was at that time 
betrothed to Eumenes, he was admitted to 
•n ilUance with the Romans upon more 

A, T0urable terms. In B. c. 183 — 179, he was 
on ally of Eumenes II. in his war against 
Plumuices L After the death of Antiochus 

IV. , wliirh occurred towards the close of 

B. C. 1(j4, au embassy w;i8 sent to Ariarathes 
from Rome, of which the details are given 
by Polybius (xxxi. 12, 13.). Tlie date of 
the embassy may therefore be fixed at b. c. 
163. Ariarathes reigned about fifty-eight 
jean, b,c 220 — 163, both IncluaiTe. An- 
tiodiis for a long time was barren. She 
therefore had recourse to artifice, and per- 
sna'lcd 111 r linshnnd that she had borne him 
two sous, who were named Ariarathes and 
Holophemes. Bat in coarse of time she had 
two daughters and a son, who was named Mi- 
thridates, but afterwai-ds became Ariarathes 

V. She then informed her husband of the 
fraud which she had practised upon him, 
and contrived to have the elder of the sup- 
posititioiis children sent to Rome, and the 
yonnger to Ionia. (Diodorus, Apud Pho- 
tiiim, BUUioUieca, Cod. 224. p. 383. ed. 
Bdtker ; Jostin, xzix. i ; Polybius, iv. 2. 
XxiL 24., xxxi. 12, 13. ; Appian, Ue BfUis 
SjfriaciSf c 5. ; Livy, xuviiL 37.) C. J. S. 

ARIARATHES V., called Mithridates at 
first, and surnanied Philopator because of liis 
affection for his father, succeeded his &ther 
Ariarathes IV., in the winter of b. o. 163. 
His father returned the son's affection, and 
wished to cede the kingdom to him during 
his own lifetime, but he ooold not inreTBil 
upon his son to accept it Arianithes V. is 
highly eulogised by Diodorva. He was ac- 
qoumed with Qreek literalare, and ** applied 
himself to philosophy ; from which Cappa- 
docia, which before was unknown to the 
Qteeks, became a place of residence to the 
learned." In b. c. 1G2, Ariaratlies sent an 
embassy to Rome, soon fd'ter his accession, to 
renew the alliance which his fhllier had made 
with the Romans. Demetrius Soter, king of 
Syria, proposed his sister in marriage to 
Ariarathes, who refused it from fear that the 
Romans would not approre of the connexion. 
Demetrius, offended at the rejection of this 
alliance, supplied troops to Holophernes, the 
supposititious son of Ariatathes IV., and 
brought him forward as a claimant to the 
throne. Ariarathes was driven from his 
kingdom, and fled to Rome in the summer of 
B. c. 1.58. The Romans restored to him his 
kingdom, but according to Appian (i>« Bellis 
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SjfriaciSf c 47.) they i^pdnted Ariarathes 
and Holo|dienies to reign togedier. This 

fact is also implied by Polybius (x.vxiL 20.). 
Bat Polybius (xxxiiLi2.)speaks of Ariarathes 
as sole king about a. c. 154 $ therefore, the 
reign of II(^Iophernes could not have lasted 
lung. Ariarathes assisted Attains II. in his 
war agauast Pmsias in b.c. 154, and Deme- 
trius, his son, commanded the forces sent for 
that purpose. Ariarathes joined the consul 
P. Licinius Crassus in the war against 
Aristonicus of Pcrgamus. He fell in that 
war, B.C. 130, in the thirty-third ciurent year 
of his reign. As a reward for his seiTices in 
this war, the Romans added Lycaonia and 
Cilicia to the dominions of his descendants. 
Ariarathes left six sons, but Laodice their 
mother, to keep the administration of affiun 
in her own hands, poisoned five of them; one 
of them, a child (parvuius), was rescued by 
his relatives, and as his mother was killed by 
her subjects, he succeeded to the throne with 
the title of Ariarathes YI. (Polybius, iii. 5., 
xxxi. 1 4, 1 .}., xxxii. 5. ; Diodoros, Apud 
Phoiium, BiblioUuai, Cod. 244. p. .'383. ed. 
Bekker ; Justin, xxxv. i., xxxvii. i., xxxviii. 
2. According to livy (xliL 19.), an Am< 
rathes was educated at Rome, who ivn^ pi-o- 
bably Ariarathes, the supposititious sou of 
Ariarathes IV.) C J. S. 

ARIARATHES VI., the youngest son of 
Ariarathes V., was a minor at his accession, 
B. c. 130. He married Laodice, the sister of 
Mithridates Eupator, king of Pontus ; but 
Mithridates caused him to be assassinated by 
Gordins b. c 96. His widow then married 
Nicomedcs, king of BithjTiia, who took pos- 
session of Cappadocia. But Mithridates 
sent an army nnder pretext of nudntaining 
thu ri^lits (-f the children nf Ariarathes Yl., 
expelled the troops of ^icomedes out of 
Cappadocia, and established on the throne 
Ariarathes VII., a son of Ariarathes VI. 
(Memnon, Apud Photmm^ BibliothecOf Cod. 
324. p. 230. ed. Bekker ; Jnsdn, nxTii 1., 
xxxviii. 1.) C. J. S. 

ABIABA'THES VII., son of Ariarathes 
VT. Afewmonthsafterestabliehinghimonthe 
throne, Mithridates intimated to him that he 
meant to send Gordius back to Cappadocia. 
It was a pretext to enable him to seise the 
power himself. He expected what would 
happen — that Ariarathes would resist the 
return of his father's murderer. Ariarathes 
raised an army to prevent the design, and 
Mithridates also marched a force agunst him. 
He invited Ariarathes to an interriew, and 
in the presence of both the armies assassi- 
nated him. He placed on the throne of 
Cappadocia his own son, who was eight years 
old ; he gave him the name of Ariarathes, 
and intrusted the government of affairs to 
Gordius. The Cappadocians revolted and 
brought in from Asia a second BOn of Aria- 
rathes YI., and placed him on the throne. 
(J ustiu, xxxviii. 1.) C. J. S. 
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ARIARA'THES VIII., a younger son of 
Ariarathes VI. Soon after his accession to 
the throne, he was attacked Mithridates 
and driven out of Cappadocia. He died, 
shortly after his expulsion, from prief- Mith- 
ridates then replaced his own sou on the 
throne By the death of Ariarathes VIII. 
the royal famUy of Cappadocia became ex- 
tinct Nicomedes, however, pretended that 
Ariarathes VL had left three eons instead of 
two, and he sent a younf* man to Uome, 
m the third son, to ask of the senate his 
fttheKa throne. liaodiee also vent to Uome 
to support his pretcnsionf?, and deyiosej that 
she had borue those sons to Ariarathes VI. 
Mithridates, on his side, deputed Gordius to 
inrriitam before the senate that the boy to 
whom he had given the kingdom of Cap- 
padocia, was a descendant of Uiat Ariarathes 
who hn 1 fallen in the war against Aris- 
tonieu&. The senate decreed that neitlier 
<tf the two pretenders to the throne should 
possess it, but that Cappadocia shotiUl be 
an Independent country. But, as the C'ap- 
padoeians preferred having u king, the senate 
:illn-;ved them to elect from tlitin^elves 
whomever they pleased, and they chose 
Ariobananee, B.C. 93. (Justin, xxxviii. 
1, 2. : Strabn, xii. p. 540.) V. .1. S. 

ARIARA'THES IX. is called the brother 
of Ariobarsanes III. by Cioero {EpuL ad 
Fdm. XV. 2.). Tie was therefore a son of 
Ariobarzanes II. He succeeded Ariobar- 
sanes IIL as king of Cappadocia after the 
battle of Philippi in B. c. 42. lie was de- 
posed and put to death by Antony in b. c. 
30, after he had reigned about six years. 
Antony then gave the kingdom of Cap- 
padocia to Archelaus, the son of Glapbyra. 
Thns, according to tiie statement of Strabo 
(xii. p. 540.) the family of Ariobarzanes be- 
came extinct in the third generation. The 
first generation consisted or Ariobarsanes 1, 
the second of Ariobarzanes II., the ihirtl of 
Ariobarzanes IIL, and his brother Ariarathes 
IX. Clinton, however, considers this Ariara- 
thes; !\ to be the son of Ariobarzanes III., 
whom he calls Ariobarzanes IL, rather than 
the brother mentioned by Cioero^ because of 
the .statement of Strabo, but we conceive him 
to be mistaken. The Ariarathes of whom 
Cieero speaks as being at Rome in B.C.4S 
{Epigt. aJ. AH. xiii. 2.) was then, not, as 
Clinton supposes, son of Ariobarzanes L, but 
Ariarathes IX., son of Ariobarsanes IL 
(Appian, De BeUis Civlllhus, v. 7. ; Dion 
Cassias, xUx. 24. and 32. ; Valerias Maxi- 
mns, ix. 15.2.: respecting all these kings 
of Cappadocia, see Clinton, Fa,sli IlcUenici, 
voL iiL appendix, c 9. i and Eckhel, Doctrina 
NtmerumVeterum, iii. 195—202.; where other 
authorities are indicated.) C. J. S. 

ARIAS UARBO'SA. [BiLRBosA.! 

A'RIAS FERNANDEZ, ANTONIO, 
a Spanish painter of the seventeenth century, 
boro at Madrid. Ue studied under Pedro de 
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las Cuevas, and at the age of fourteen had 
made such proj^ss in his art as to be 
entrusted to paint the pictures of the great 
altar in the monastery of the Carmelites at 
Toledo, by which he acquired a great repu- 
tation. At the age of twenty-five he was 
considered one of the best painters at Madrid. 
Arias was selected by the Duke Olivarcs to 
paint the series of portraits of Spanish 
kings, which were placed in the old palace 
in the chamber de las c'>"Uf!i-is He ex- 
celled in colour and chiaroscuro, was a 
man of great accomplishments and excellent 
character ; had good connections, and yet he 
died in extreme poverty in an hospital of 
Madrid in 1784. He left a daughter irho 
acquired a reputation by her paintings. 

Cean Bennudez mentions a sculptor of the 
name of Arias ; Don Josef Ari.\8, who 
was born in Madrid in 1743, and died in 
Mexico in 1788. Ue was a member of the 
academy of S. Fernando of Madrid, and was 
sent to 3lcxico to assume the direction of the 
academy of the art&, wliich had been esta- 
blished there by the Spanish government, 
(dean Bermndes, Dicfwmrio U'tsinrh ^r.) 

it. N. W. 

A'RIAS, FRANCISCO, a Spanish Jesuit, 

was born at Seville, k. t>. 1533, and received 
his theological education at Alcala de Henares. 
In his twenty-eighth year, when he had 
already been a priest some time, he joined 
the society of the Jesuits. For four years 
he was professor of moral theology in their 
college at Trig^ic ros, of which, as well as of 
that at Cadiz, he was rector. Sabsequently 
he spent ten years at Valencia ; after which 
he returned to Seville, and then, in the year 
1593, was obliged to go to Rome on business 
concerning his order. On his return to Se- 
ville, be rtsid.d there until his death in 
1605, in the seventy-second year of his age. 
He enjoyed the reputation of great piety and 
learning, and was an intiraate friend of 
J. de Avila, the apostle of Andalusia. Uis 
works, all of which are of a devotional cast, 
and are written in Spanish, are : — " r>el 
Aprovechiamento cspiritoal," in two parts, 
Valencia, 1586, 4to.; and ^labro de la Imi- 
taeion de Christo," in two parts, Seville, 1 599, 
4to. Both works are translated into Latin, 
and, either wholly or in part, into French, 
Italian, and other modern langiuigcs. It may 
be doubted whether another work of his, 
**De la FeaMad y Graredad del Pecado,** was 
ever printed in the orit^Inal. .Antonio says 
he has merely seen that title in the catalogue 
of the writings of the Jesuits; and Riba- 
deneira is n^ t explicit on this point. It ha.-j, 
however, been published in an Italian and in 
a French Tersion. (N. Antonius, JBiUioth, 
IL'sp. Xova, i. 403. ; Ribadeneira, Catal. 
Scriptor. JSoc. Jesu (1613), p. .'59.) J. N — n. 

A'RIAS, JOSEPH, a Portuguese Jew, 
who livi 1 at Amsterdam during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. He trans- 
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lated from the Greek into Spanish the two > 
books of Josephus against Apion, which con- 
tain a defence of his nation and its antiquity. 
The translation was printed at Amsterdam 
A. D. 1687. In the title the author calls him- 
self captain. (De Rosti. Dixiim. Stork , liiqli 
Autor. Ebr. I. 53.^ C. P. H. 

ARIAS MONT AN US, BENEDICTUS, 
(in SpMiidit Benito Arias Montuno), one of 
the most eminent Biblical scholars of the 
sixteenth century, was born in 1527 at 
Jiyezenal de la Sien a, u village of Estrema- 
dura, close to the frontier of Andahisia, 
which belonged, in civil mutters, to Badajoz, 
but, as to sjiiritual jurisdiotion, to the arch- 
bishopric of Seville. C'vpriano de Valera 
maintains that he took the designation Mon- 
tano from the hilly site of his native place ; 
hut Pellicer y Saformdn explicitly denies thi.s, 
and states that his lather also wa3 called 
Benito Aria.s .Montano. As Arias aometimes 
called himself 1 1 ispalensis, it has been doubted 
whether he was not a native of Seville ; hut 
Valera aoeounts for his adopting that epithet^ 
on the grounds that he received his early 
I'tiucutioD tht:re. and that Frexenal belonged 
(in one respect) to the territocyof Seville. 
His family are said to have been noble ; hut 
they were in reduced circumstances, and his 
ftther was a notary. He was sent in his 
early youth to Seville, and lodged with one 
of his futlier's friends while he went through 
his courses of grammar, philosophy, and rhe- 
toric. On the death of his father (about 
1544), Cristoval de Valtodano, canon of i 
Badl^oz, became his patron, and enabled him 
to continue his education. He then went to 
the university of Alcala, where he devoted 
himself to the study of theology under 
Andres de la Cuesta ; and to that of Oriental 
languages under Hernando Diaz, who left a 
Cb^dee grammar in manuBoript. In 1551 
he was crowned poet laureate. Soon after 
he was ordained priest ; and subsequently 
received the habit of Santiago in the convent 
of San Marco at Leon, becoming a clerical | 
knight of that order. In 1562, Martin Perez I 
Ayala, bishop of Segpcn^ and a knight of San- 
tiago, selected Aria.s to attend him, as a theolo- ' 
gical coadjutor, at the last convocation uf the i 
oonmcil of Trent, where his learning excited 
general admiration. On his return to Spain he 
retired from the turmoil of the world to the 
hermitage of Nuestra Sefiora de los Angeles, 
which was on a rock near Aracena in Anda* 
lusia, and devoted himself to Biblical studies. 
IVom this retirement, however, he was called 
hy Philip IT., in the year 1 568, and appointed 
to superintend the publication of the c^ebrated 
P^Iygiott Bible whieh was about to be printed 
at Antwerp at thr expense of that prince. 
He accordingly went to Flanders, with letters 
of reoommen^iUon to the Duke of Alba, and 
spent the next four ye^irs of his life in the 
execution of that very Laborious trust. The 
Fdyglott wia finished hi 157S, and Anas 
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had the honour of presenting a copy of it in 
person to Pope Gregory XlII. During his 
residence at Antwerp he was also appointed 
president of that commission which the Duke 
of Alba, in compliance with the resolutions 
of the council of Trent, had ordered to 
examine all printed hooks in the Netherlands, 
and to mark their objectionable passages. 
From Rome he returned to Spain in 1573, 
when Philip rewarded his services by eccle- 
siastical benefices to the amount of two thou- 
sand ducats, by the lay commandery of Pdai 
Perer of the order of Santiago, and "by ap- 
pointing him one of his chaplains. But 
neither this court favour, nor the fact that 
the Polyglott had received the approhfition of 
the Pope and of the faculties of Louvain and 
Parts, preaerred Arias from ihe suspieim of 
heresy ; and he who had presided over a 
comuiis.siou for detecting every osciilatiou on 
either side of what the Romish efaurch con> 
stitnted the central truth, wa.s now made in 
his own person to experience the nameless 
terrors of sneh an Inquiry. Considerable 
obscurity hangs over the particulars of this 
fiimous charge of heresy. The fullest ac- 
count of it appears to be that contained in 
the ** Carta y Discurso de Lnis de Estrada 
sobre la Aprobacion de la Biblia Regia y sus 
Versiones" (being a letter addressed to Arias 
himself, written about 1574), accompanied 
with the illustrations of Pellicer y Saforcada 
(in the " Biblioteea Espanola*' of }{. de Cas^ 
tro). Tlie accusation if.self, "vhich was con- 
fined to this Polyglott, imputed to Arias such 
a leaning to Judaism as was incompatible 
with the ortliixlox faith; and it was based 
generally ou tlie charges that he had allowed 
the original texts a superior importance to 
the Septuagint and Vulgate versions (therein, 
as it was contended, departing from the 
standard established in the Polyglott of 
Ximenes), that he had published the later 
Jewish Targums, with Latin translations 
(although he had designedly mutilated tiiem), 
and that he had niiHf frequent appeals to 
Rabbinical authorities in his "Jewish An* 
tiquities," which form part of tiie appendix 
to the Polyglott. Ilis accuser was Leon de 
Castro, professor of Oriental languages at 
Salamanca; and he was so zealous an tsa^ 
tagonist that he brought charges of he rosy 
against him before the ln(^uisitions of Rome 
and of Spain at the same time. That given 
in to the TToly Office at Rome excited Pedro 
Chacon, who resided at the papal court, to 
write an energetic defenee of Ariaa, which 
does not appear to haye been published. 
Antonio alone asserts that Arias was more 
than once compelled to appear at Rome to 
defend his cause in person. Before the In- 
quisition of Spain the accuser lodged three 
informations, one in l4ain, and the other two 
In Spanish. The Latin one was printed, 
together with the reply which Arias made to 
it» in that edition of Hebrew BiUe wiib 
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the verskmirfPa^^Tiinns, as emended by Aria8> 
which appeared at Orleans, 1609, fol. A manu- 
script copy of a work also which Arias com- 
posed in his own justification, in the Spanish 
.language, fell into the hands of the English at 
tlie siege of Calais, and was deposited In the 
Bodleian library. Many Protestant writers 
confidently assert that the Jesuits were the 
secret instigators ofthuTezatioospeneention. 
It is certain that a letter of Arias to Philip 11. 
is extant (of which a Latin version is given 
in tfa» ** Hispania Orientalis " of Colomesiiis), 
the whole object of which is earnestly to 
warn the king against the dangerous con- 
sequences of suffering that order to obtain 
any influence whatever in the Netherlands. 
This letter is dated as early as 1571, and 
speaks of his convictions on this subject as 
being of fifteen years* standing. After stating 
that the letter is entrusted to one who knew 
nothing of its contents, the writer adds : 
**For I am aware how many spies they have 
everywhere to pick up all that happens either 
in their own concerns or in those of other 
people, and what destmettve and what eomt 

enmities they practise against all petSOns of 
less elevated rank who meddle in any offen- 
sive way with their affairs." Here is suffi- 
cient tes&nony to his lonp: settled unfavour- 
able opinion of the Jesuits, and to his 
cognisance, as well as his apprehension, of 
their secret machinations. All this, ac- 
cording to the watchful and revengeful policy 
whieh Arias has ascribed to tnem, wonra 
ahow that the Jesuits might not have lacked 
means to detect his hostility to them, n^, 
perhaps to read this Tory private letter to the 
king; and that they had some motive for 
secretly fomenting this fearful attack on one 
of the most learned and blameless men of his 
country. On the other hand, however, it is 
to be admitted that there were some elements 
in the position of Leon de Castro whieh 
would enable any one, who desired to acquit 
the Jesuits of all participation in this aSsiur, 
to show that he might have been influenced 
by personal motives in his animosity. First, 
he was a warm champion of the opmion that 
the Jews had wtlftdly cormpted the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, and consequently 
that the Septuagint, and especially the Vul- 
gate, alone contained the unadulterated Scrip- 
tures. He was therefore qtiite consistent 
with himself when he complained, to use the 
words of Pellicer y Saforcada, that Arias had 
not corrected the Helnew so as to make it 
agree with those versions and with the Fathers. 
Again, as he was an eminent oriental scholar, 
he may have conceived an ungovernable 
jealousy of the greater attainments and fame 
of Arias. Lastly, he may have regarded 
himself as a i)erson defrauded of his due 
honour, when the superintendence of this 
famous Polyglott was not entrusted to him, 
but to his junior. However all these doubtful 
points may be hereafter determined, it is 
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certain that tliis harassing inquisition was not 
concluded until the year 1580 ; during which 
interval, however, the accused enjoyed his 
personal liberty. The exact nature of the 
ultimate verdict has not transpired. The 
character of the tribunal, the rank of the 
parties cniKorned in the rescdt, and the im- 
portance of the theological question involved 
in the deeision, explain why neither party 
obtained a triumphant victory. Arias at 
least appears to have received a kind of ac- 
quittal, as he retired, after the decision, to 
his rock at Aracena. Here he rebuilt the 
church of Aracena out of the revenue of his 
benefices, and did a great deal to render his 
retreat a Uttle garden. In fact, he laid out 
such a sum in improvements that P. Y. de 
Guevara, to whom it belonged, granted him 
the property of the place; and Arias be- 
queathed it to the king. Philip once more 
summoned him from his seclusion to arrange 
the library of the Esenrial, and to teach the 
oriental languages there. From these charges 
he at length withdrew to Seville, and died 
there, as prior of the Cfrnvent of Santiago, in 
1598, aged seventy-one years. He left his 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic MSS. to the 
Escurial, and his printed books to the library 
of his order in Seville. There appears to be 
but one voice as to the gentleness, upright- 
ness, and piety of his moral character. He 
carried his abstemiousness so far as to take 
food but once in twenty-four hours, and to 
live inthoDt the use of wine or meat He 
is said to have possessed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with ten languages, to some of 
which Us residenee abroad afforded him 
access. His general scholarship, and espe- 
cially his attainments in the Syro- Arabian 
languages, are, when estimated according to 
the age in which he lived, of a very hi-^h 
character } and his diligence was unwearied. 

Besides tiie general labours of Arias in 
editing the Polyglott Bible, the follow ing 
are the most important works by him which 
appealed before and after his deatii. * Hiey 
almost all relate to the Bible, but may be 
distinguished into three classes: commen- 
taries on biblical books, treatises on biblical 
subjects, and miscellanies. Among the 
former are his "Commentaria in XII. Pro- 
phetas," Antwerp, 1571, fol. ; " Elucidationes 
mlV. Evangclia/' Antwerp, 1.575, 4to. ; "De 
optimo Imperio, sive in Librum Josue Com- 

* In a rert.iin xmicc one might consider the Polyglott 
itsclr as one of Ills works. Hovever, a* it ii certain 
that PUniiii (aiicl not I'hllip II.) originated tlie decign, 
and as sevt-ral scliolars sliarrd, althougli suliurdinately, 
in the editiJijiliij), as well as in tlie authorship of tlie 
various treatises wliitli form the apparatus to the 
work, it may be l)''ttcr to fniimcrato here only those 
portions wliicli hi: expressly t'oiitriliuted. It (.Icserves 
to be mei'.tinnfHl to his honour that the wi-ll-known 
attt iiipt to ihango tlic r* .kIihi; of Genesis iii. 15. (witli. 
out the sanction oiAsingU' Hebrew manuscript) to maka 
It conform to the Vulgate, in order to introduce the 
Virgin Mary there — an attempt, too, which was marred 
by H misprint, and last produced a word whu )i dm s 
not exut in Hebrew — is not ascribed to Ariat, but tu 
hU oo«4jutor Guj 1« Fetovre de U Boderie. 
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nentario^' Antwerp, 15B8» 4ta; Acta 

A{instolf>rnm Elucidationps ; " "In omnia 
8S. Apotitolorum Scripta ; " " In 1>. Joaunis 
Apo^yprin Significationes ; " together, Ant- 
werp, 1588, 4to. ; "De Varia Republica, siye 
Coiniuentahusin LibrumJudicum," Antiverp, 
1592, 4ti0i. t**Coiimnentarfaiin Enis Sermones," 
Ant\v(Tp, 1 5*^0, ito. ; "Commentaria in XXX. 
priores Psalmos," Antwerp, 1605, 4to. Among 
the treadles on biblieal sot||eete are several 
essays on the geography and other antiqui- 
ties of the Bible, which originally formed a 
part of the appuratns to the Polyglott, but 
which have been printed separately under 
the title Antiquitates Jadaica," Antwerp, 
1693, 4to., and mrve been incorponted m dl 
three editions of the "Crit iri Sacri ;" " Liber 
Generationis et B^generatioais Adam, sive 
de Hwtoria Cbraris humani, Operis magni 
Pars prima, id est, Anima," Antwerp, 159.*}, 
4to. The remaining divisions of this work 
were to have been entHled '^Corpns'* and 
" Vestes." Fragments of its continuation were 
found amon^ his MSS., and a portion appeared 
under the title Natnne Historia, prima in 
magni Operis Corpore Pars," Antwerp, 1601, 
4to. Among the miscellanies are, "Benja- 
mini Tudelensis Itinerarium .... B. Aria 
Montano Interprete," Antwerp, 1575, 8vo.; 
"Aforismos Sacados de la Historia de C. 
Tacito," Barcelona, 1614, 8vo. Nicohis An- 
Imio supplies a fuller VUt of his published 
works, aad enumerates several which only ex- 
isted in MS. Richard Simon, of the Oratory, 
ftemarks that a large portion of his works 
contained in our first class have been put 
into the " Index Librorum Expurgandorum," 
on the score of several passages there marked ; 
but he adds, " This is not the place to inquire 
whether the Roman inquisitor has uiyustly 
tarnislied the name of Arias by extravagaiit 
censures, as has often happened to this class 
of censors, who have not even spared the 
ezodlent oommentary <m Joehoa A. Ma> 

sins without this conduct hurting either 

tlie book, or the person of ite illostrious 
anthor.** (RodrigaesdeGastro^BiNtbCeeaiSs- 
panoia, i. 649 — 668. ; N. Antonius, BihUoiheca 
Hi^^aaia Nova, L 207 — ^210.; Colomesius, 
Rigpankt OneiOalw, p. 341 — S49.{ Roeeno 
Tniilli T, nandhuch fiirdie. Litteratur der Biblis- 
chen Kritik^ iiL 296 — 313. ; Simon, Critique de 
la BMo&iique de Dupin, ii. 21S— 920.) 

J. N— n. 

ARIASPCS. [Abtaxebxes Mnemon.] 
ARIBERT I., king of the Longotmrds, 
was the son of Guntwald, brother of Theu- 
delinda of Boioaria, who accompanied his 
sister to Italy when she went to be mar- 
ried to Antheric, king of the Longobards, 
A. D. 589. Guntwald settled in Italy, married 
a wealthy Longobard woman, and was 
made Duke of Asti. He was killed in the 
latter part of the reign of Agilulfus, Theu- 
delinda's iecoud husband, being struck by 
an arrow from an unknown hand : it is 
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] hinted by some dat thia was in eonseqaenee 

: of his aspiring to the crown. His son 
I Aribert was elected king of the I^rongobards 
after the death of Rodoald, son of Rotfauv 
A. D. 653. The reign of Aribert, which laMed 
nine years, was a period of tranquillity, at 
least fbr Northern Italy ; Ibr, in the amrth, 
the Longobards of Benevpntnm were often 
at variance with the Byzantine governors of 
Apulia. Aribert belooged to tbe Cathoiie 
or Nicene communion, whilst many of the 
Longobards still profened A nanism, which 
was the creed of the three immediate pre-> 
decc-s irs of Aribert. The Italian or subject 
population followed the Nicene fiuth. There 
were, therefore, two sets of triahopa and 
clergy, one Arian and the other Catholic. 

In the time of King Rothar," says Faulus 
Diaeontis, **ahnost e v ery town in the king- 
dom had two bishops, one Catholic and the 
other Arian. In the town of Ticinum 
(Pa via) they show to this day the spot where 
the Arian bishop, who resided in the Basi- 
lica of S. Eosebius, had his baptistery, whilst 
another bishop presided over the Catholic 
church." The Arian clergy do not appear 
to have molested the CathoUcs in the exercise 
of their religion. King Rothar, one of the 
ablest princes of the Longobards, was an 
Arian ; hut he is stated to have shown a 
strict impartiality towards both communions, 
by allowing his subjects to follow which they 
thought profKjr, for which he is censnr^yl by 
the historian Giannoue, as " having atiorded, 
by his pornieioiii example, an additional 
argument to those wicked politician.s who 
contend that a sovereign ought not to in- 
terfere with the rdigion of his subjects, nor 
oblige them to profess that which he be lieves 
to be true." Whether Giannone spoke his 
undi^inised aentunents in the above sentence 
may be a matter of doubt ; but the fiaspnge 
exhibits the prevalent feeling of his time 
and eoontry. Under King jbibert and hia 
descendants of the Boioarian Hep, thp con- 
version of the Longobards to the Kicene 
creed rapidly spread, imtil hardly any Arians 
remained in the latter part of the seventh 
century. Already in the reign of Aribert 
we find the Catholio clergy resorting to 
active measures to put down Arianisra. 
John, bishop of Ber^mum, is reported to 
have expelled the Arums from his town, and 
t ) have converted the whole population of 
Farra to the Catholic ^th } and both he and 
John Bonos, arehblahop of Bfilait, are said 
to have stremiioiuly attaeked and dqneaaed 
Arianism. 

King Aribert bnilt a splendid church out- 
side of the western gate of Pavia, which be 

dedicated to the Saviour. Many years af\or, 
the Empress Adelaide, wife of Otho I., built 
a monastery annexed to the church, and 
gave it to the order of S. Benedict, which 
continued to exist till the French revolu'* 
tionaxy inTasion. Aiibert died at Faivi% 
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A, D. 661, and -was buried in the church which 
he had built, as appears by an inaeription in 

honour of his grandson King Cimibert, 
which is eiveu by MaratorL Aribert left 
two sons, Berthartt and Onndabert, between 

whom he divided the kingdom. Gundabert 
fixed his residence at Pavia, and Bertharit 
at Milan. Dissensions broke out between 

them, of which Grim oald, duke of Beventum, 
soon availed himsel£ Under the pretence of 
giving assistance to Gundabert, he marched 
with troops to Pavia, and there treacher* 
ously murdered Gundabert at their first 
interview, a, d. 662. Bertharit ran away 
from Milan, and Grimoald was proclaimed 
king of the Longohards. (Muratori, Annali 
d Jialia; Sigouius, De Regno Italia ; Gian- 
nome, Skria CKtnb dd Btmo di NmelL) 

A. V. 

ARIBERT II., king of the Longobards, 
son of Ragumbert and grandson of Gunda- 
bert, suo<'«'eded his father a. d. 701. The 
events ol his reign are given under Ak- 
SPKAvn. Aribert IL restored to the see of 
fiome certain " patrimonia or possessions 
er estates, situated in the valleys of the 
Cottian Alps, which were given by former 
emperors to the bishops of Ilome, but which 
had been occupied by the Lougobards at the 
time of the invasion. Aribert sent to Pope 
John VII. the Act of Donation written in 
golden letters. These domains in the Cot- 
tian Alps ane men^ned among the earliest 
possessions of the see of Rome, and their 
histor;^ has given rise to much controversy. 
E^uroanu hiw asfnmed that the whole pro- 
vince of the Cottian Alps was given to the 
Roman see; but Muratori maintains that 
these ** patrimonia,** which is tiie word used 
<m tha <x;casion, were allodial property, 
and consisted of houses, lands, and fees, 
and not of towns, castles, or princely juris> 
diction. The see of Home had, by gifts of 
the early Christian emperors, many such 
possessions in Sicily, Tuscany, and other 
parts of Italy. (Muratori, Antiauiiates Itulicce, 
BmerL 69.» and AnmiU d JttJutf a. d. 707.) 

A.V. 

ARI'CI, CE'SARE, bom at Brescia in 
1782, studied in his native town, and followed 
the profession of the law. Under Napoleon's 
kingdom of Italy he was employed in the 
judicial courts of the department of the Mella, 
of which Brescia was the head town. He also 
applied himself to poetry, and published, in 
1808, a didactic poem, in four cantos, on the 
cultivation of the olive-tree, " La Colti- 
Tazione degii Ulivi," an important braaoh of 
Italian agriculture. In 1810 he was ap- 
pointed professor of history and literature in 
the Lyceum of Brescia, and, in 1812, he was 
made a member of the Italian institute of 
sciences, literature, and the arts. In 1824, 
in consequence of the reform of the public 
establishments of education, the chair of 
history being suppressed in the Lyceums, he 



was made profiessor of Latin philology, which 
chair he retained till his d^th, which oc- 
curred in 1836. He wrote also a small de- 
scriptive poem on coral, " I Coralli ; " but 
the work fbr which he is best known is 
" La Pastorizia," published in 1814, a poem in 
six^ books, in blank verse, in which he de- 
scribes the rearing and breeding of the sheep, 
and all the partictdars concerning that branch 
of industry, and the nature and Iiabits of the 
various races. Competent judges, such as 
Giordani and Fosoolo^ bam greatly praised 
this work of Arici as one of the finest 
specimens of Italian didactic poetry. Arici 
began an epic poem, entitled ** La Gerusa- 
lemme Distrutta," which, however, he didn<^ 
finish. He also wrote " L' Origine delle Fonti ** 
(" On the Formation of Water Springs"), 
" II Sirmione," " TI Camposanto," and other 
small poems. ( Tipaldo, Biografia degli ItaJiani 
lUuatri; Levati, Saggio suUa Storia delta 
Letteratura Itcdiana ; Giordani, Opere.) A.V. 

AlllCO'NA, LOW BEN MEIR 
(-1^X0 p t<JD»TN "-)), a PoUsh rabbi of 
Lithuania (Wolff" calls liim Rabbinus Sittelen- 
sis in Lithuania), who lived at the conclusion 
of the seventeenth century. He wrote some 
learned observations on the commentaries of 
Rashi (R. Solomon Jarchi) and EU^iah Miz- 
rachi (Orientalis), which were pnnushed bj 
l is I rother, R. Levi Hirsh ben Meir, in the 
w ork which he edited, entitled " Chiddusbe 
Meharshe** New Thoughts or Ideas tnm 
R. Samuel Eidels "), printed at Hanau, a. VL 
5476 (A.]>. 1716). (Wolfius, BibUoth. Hdfr. 
iii 1S5.) C. P. H. 

ARID^'EUS. [Armds; Aruhio^us.] 

ARIENTL A^xnchelU mentions two 
Bolognese physieians of this name : one, 
T( niiiKOSO Arienti, M as professor of medicine 
and surgery at Bologna from 1380 to 1390, 
when he was murdered with his wife and 
child by one of his servants. He left a 
manuscript, entitled " Praxis omnium Mor- 
borum cum Medicinis cujusque Generis,** 
which is referred to by Petrus de Argillata. 
The other, Cecco degli Arienti, died in 1508, 
at the age of ninety, and is mentioned 
as the author of a work entitled "Libto 
d' Annotazioni sopra le Virtu dell' Acque e 
dei Bagni della PorelJa." (Ma^zucheiii, Scrit- 
tori <f Italia.) J, P. 

ARIENTf. [Aroevti.] 

•A'Rlt Al--IlAUWr (MAULA'NA), a 
Persian poet who lived about the commoace- 
ment of the fifteenth century of our sera. 
It appears from an index to a large collection 
of extracts from Persian poets in our posses- 
sion, that there have been no fewer than six 
poets of the name of 'Arif, besides Al-harwi, 
viz., 'Arif of Ispahan, two in number, 'Arif 
of Rai, 'Arif of Tal riz, 'Arif of Kum, and 
'Arif of Lahore ; but none of these is noticed 
by Danlatshth, nor have we ever heard of 
their names, nor of their works anywhere 
except in the present collection. Daolatshah's 
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account of Arif Al-liarwi is very brief and iin- 
mtisfl^tory. He gives neither tiie time of the 
poet's hirtli nor that of his doath. He merely 
staUiS that 'Arif' was a man of fine genius and 
compased many ezoellent pieces addrened to 
the l.in!rsand princes and eminent nK'nof his 
time. His works consist of ten letters on the 
Sufi Doctrines, Hiscellaneons Poetical Com- 
positions, Odes and Fragments ; all of them, 
accwding to IHuilatshab, sweet and excellent. 
'Arif had died when Danlatshah wrote his 
ci'lebnittHl bio<z:raphicnl work; and as that 
work proceeds in chronological ord^, we 
are led to infier (he period at which the poet 
lived, from the lives of those immediately 
preceding and following him. We are not 
aware that there is any copy of * Arifs works 
in Europe. (Daulatsbah, Livet the Per- 
tian FoeU.) D. F. 

ARIOI'SnS I., called also AHECHIS, a 
relative of Gisulfiis, Loiif^ohard duke of 
Friuli, was appointed by King Agilulfus to 
he Doke of Beneventum after the death 
of Zato^ A. D. 591. Arigisus governed the 
duchy of Beneventum for fifty years, during 
which he greatly extended its boundaries, by 
taking from the eastern emperors part of 
Apulia as far as the port of Sipontum on 
the Adriatic. The Lougobards of Bene- 
ventum made also predatory incursions into 
Lucania and the country of the Hriittii, the 
modem Calabria, and took and jjlundered the 
town of Croton, carrying away a number of 
persons into slavery, many of whom were 
afterwards ransDmed, chiefly through the 
benevolent exertions of Gregory I. The 
Lontrohards of lieneventum were still partly 
heathens and partly Arians, and it was only 
after the middle of the seventh century that 
they were converted to Catholicism hy the 
ministry of Barbutus, bishop of ileaeventuui. 
Paulus Diaconus transcribes a letter from 
. Pope Ciregory I. to Duke Arigisus, in which 
the pope calls hint his sincere and glorious 
ion» and requests him to send him some large 
timber for the churches of St. Peter and 
St I^ul at Rome. From the style of this 
letter it would appear that Arigisus professed 
the Catholic or Nicene fiuth. Arigisus, in 
conjunction with Ariulfiis» duke of Sjpoletum, 
attacked the duchy of Nap1es» which paid 
a!!r"j'innee to the eastern emperors, and at- 
tempted to seize the town, but tiie Exarch 
of IlaTOUtt sent assistance to Naples tmder a 
new duke, called IMaurentins, an active and 
vigilant officer, who strength^ed the forti- 
ficadons of the town and kept a strict watch, 
and the Longobards were olili^ri'J tn ilesist 
from their attempt. Ahulfus, a violent and 
turbulent man, who gave much tronble to 
Pope Gregory by his predatory incursions in 
Central Italy, and who had been the chief 
promoter of tiie attack upon Naples, died 
nbout A. I). 503. Many years after Radoald and 
Grimoald, sons of Gisulfus, the late duke of 
Friuli, being on bad terms with their imde 
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Grasolfiis, who was the reigning duke,e8caped 
by sea to Sipontnm, and sought the protection 
of Arigisus, who received them as if they 
had been his own children, and on his death- 
bed he recommended them to Ibe assembled 
chiefs ar: 1 tite officers of his household, as 
being more tit for the cares of government 
than his own son Alo or Ayo, who had given 
signs of mental weakness. Aio suecei tled 
his &ther Arigisus, a. d. 641, but in the 
folloinng year a party of manmdbsg Slavi 
having landed at Si{K)ntuni, Alo went to fight 
them, and was killed, when Radoald and 
Omnoald were elected joint dnkes of Bene- 
ventum, agreeably to the wish manifested 
by Arigisus. ( Paulus Diaconus, X>e Gestis 
LaHgooardanmf Qiannone, Storia Civile dSef 
Regho diNitpoUt Miiral)ori,.^naa£i iT Italla.'y 

A. V. 

ARIOrSUS II., called also ABECHIS, 

was appointed by King Desiderius, whose 
daughter Adelberga he had married, to succeed 
Luitprand as Duke of Beneventum, a.d. 
It is said by some that Luitprand, conjointly 
with his neighbour the Duke of Spoletiini, had 
opposed the election of Desiderius, and had en- 
tered into correspondence with Pepin, king of 
the Franks. Desiderius havingonceestablished 
his uuthurity over North Italy, marched his 
troops into the dnchy of Spoletum, defeated 
and took prisoner the duke, and then <»ntered 
the territory of Beneventum, when Luitprand 
ran away to the Bysantines of Apulia, and 
Desiderius ajipointed Arigi^n-^ in his place. 
Others say that Arigisus wab appointed duke 
after the death of Luitprand. 

Arigisus restored to the see of Rome the 
estates "censi," and other property which it 
had formerly possessed in the tmitcnriM <^ 
his duchy by gifts of the Christian emperors 
and other pious personages, but which were 
seized by the Longobards, either at tibe time 
of their first invasion or in their successive 
conquests. These possessions are often men-- 
tioned in the letters of the popes of the eighth 
century by the names of "patrimonia BeatI 
Petri,"' and "justitia Beati Petri." Aribert 
It and oOier kings of the Longobanls liad 
already restored to the see of Rome property 
of a similar nature situated in the Cottian 
Alps and other parts of North Italy; bnt 
they could not well enforce the same resti- 
tution in the duchies of Spoletum or Bene* 
▼entum, without the active interference of 
the respective dukes. Tt is mentiout <1 tlwit 
some of the property had been originally 
bequeathed for the purpose of keeping a 
number of lamps |>crpetaally bttlDing befOTO 
the altar of St. Peter at Rome. 

Arigisus 11. appears to have been an able 
and equitable prince. He was partial to men 
of learning, and he treated with considerate 
and affectionate kindness Paulns Diaconus, 
when he sought an asylum at liis court after 
escaping from the islands of Tremiti, whither 
be had been banished by Charlemagne. 
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Arigisus publishtiU a " Capitularc," or series 
of laws botii on eivil and criminal matters, 
which bear testimony to his sound judguient 
and «en»e of justice. Among others is a law 
against tiie ilave tnidcy wmeli was carried 
on surreptitiously by kidnapping people and 
selling them to the Bysantines, who took 
them to the marketa of the east Another 

law of Arigi-SUS is nrminf^t thn-c -trnmrn 
assumed the garments of nuns as a cloak to 
UoenttonsnesSv renuuning in their own hooses 
and in tlu" midst of the worl I and all its 
pleasui'es. Arigisus embellished the town 
of Beaeveittum: he oompleted the splendid 
church of S. Sophia, begun by the Duke 
Gisulfus II. : he fortified Salemum with strong 
walls and towers, and built princely nuuasions 
both at Beneventum and Salerntmi. 

When Charlemagne conquered and took 
prisoner at Pavia Desiderius, the last of the 
Longobard kings, and assumed the crown of 
the kingdom of the Longobards, a. D. 774, 
Arigisus, as weU as Hildehrand, duke of 
Spoletum, refused to submit to the Frank ish 
conqoeror. They, as well as the duke of 
Fritui, still corresponded widi Adelgisus, 
son of Desiderius, who liad taken refuge at 
the Byzantine court Charlemagne fell upon 
the Duke of Friuli, took him prisoner, and 
beheaded him. The Duke of Spoletum, 
a1 armed, made his submission, bat Charles 
iH^iug obliged to go to Germany to subdue 
the revolted Saxons, could effect nothing 
against Arigisus, who, having assembled the 
counts, bishops, and other leading men of his 
duchy, assumed, with their approbation, the 
title of Prince of Beneventum, and was 
solemnly crowned as such. He struck 
coins in his name, and had his images pat 
in the churches. "With Arigisus TI. begins 
the first dynasty of the Trinces of Be- 
neventum, which lasted for more duu a 
fentiiry, till a. u. 801, when it was over- 
tJirowa by the Byzantines. The principality 
of lieneventum in the time of Arigisus in- 
cluded by far the greater part of the present 
kingdom of N aples. It extended oo the west 
as &r as the Liris, which separated it from 
t!ie duchies of Rome and of Gaeta; it was 
l)ouiiclt><l on the south by the duchy of Naples, 
which extended along the coast from Cumse 
to Aiiialfi, and which, as well as the duchy 
of Gaeta, paid allegiance to the eastern em- 
perors. To the eastward the territory of 
Benevenfnm extended over Lucania and part 
of the Bruttii, as far as Consentia, the By- 
santincs retaining possession of the ^tremity 
of the peninsula, with Rhcgium, Croton, and 
other maritime places, which were dependent 
on the patrician who administered Sicily. 
The lyongobards occupied all Apulia as 
far as Tarentura and Brundisium, but Hy- 
dmntnm and the extreme lapygian peninsula 
belonged to the Byzantine emperor. North- 
wards the principalis of Beneventum ex- 
traded along the coast of the Adrla^ m fitr 
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as Teati and the river Ateruus, which divided 
it from the territory of the Duchy of Spole* 
tum. This vast extent of tcrritfiry was 
divided into counties aud gastaidite : the 
dignity of count was for life, and was given 
as a reward for military sprrices, but the 
office of gastaldus, which was of a judicial 
and fiscal natvre, was hdd dnring pleasure. 
Counts of Capua, Sora, Aqninum, Compsa, 
I and others begin to be mentioned about this 
epoch. 

I Arigisus IT. had several quarrels with his 
neighbours of the duchy of Naples. Upon 
one occasion he attacked Cnma^ but was 
repulsed with considerable loss. Another 
time he laid siece to Amalfi, which, being 
relieved by the Neapolitans, he was obliged 
toraisi' c siege. Arigisus afterwards, when 
threatened by Charlemagne, madepeace with 
the Neapolitans, and Camillus Peregrinius 
has preserved the text of the convention con- 
cluded between Arigisus and the " Judge " or 
chief magistrate of Naples, which determined 
the possession or tenure of certain rich border 
lands near Nola, and also made stipulations 
concerning runaway serfs on both sides. 

In 780 Charlemagne returned to Italy 
with a large force, and in the sprinje; of the 
Allowing year he invaded the territory of 

: Beneventum, and advanced as far as Capua. 
Arigisus having provided for the defence of 
Beneventum, repaired to Salemum, which he 
considered safer on account of its maritime 
situation, as the Franks had then no fleet 
on the sea. ' But seeing the Prankish army 
devastating Campania, devouring everything 
like locusts, according to the expression of 
the chroniclers, he sent a dcpututioa of 
bishops to Charlemagne to sue for terms, 
offering to pay him allegiance, and to give 
his own children as hostages, Charles, after 
some difficulty, consented to leave Arigisus 
in possession of bis territories, on condition 
of his paying a large sum of money and 
giving his son Orinumld as hostage, whi^^ 
being done, Chnrlts returned to Franee. 
But Arigisus meantime had sent ambas- 
sadors to Constantine Pori^yrogennetus, 
emperor of Constantinople, to propose an 
alliance against the Franks, offering to do 
allegiance to him as patrician, and to cut his 
beard and live after the Byzantine fashion, 
on condition of the duchy of Naples being 
given up to him. Constantine dispatched 
two legates by way of Najjles to invest Ari- 
gisus with the insi^a of the patrician 
digni^, and to negotiate a treaty with him, 
promising to send troops to his assistance, 
but demanding as hostage Komuald, another 
son of Arigisus. The legates were received 
at Naples with prrnt honour, but the nego- 
tiation was cut short by the death, first of 
Romuald and soon alter of Ajrigisns him- 
self, who died in August 787. Paulus Dia- 
conus, in gratitude to his hospitable bene- 
fkctor, wrote bis epitaph in el^iiac verse, in 
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which be pnuces his high and good qaalities 
wHh evideiit feeUng* after which, weury of 
the world, he retired to Monte Casino and 
became a monk. Adclbcrga, the wife of 
Arigiaot, tunriTed her husband, and her son 
Grimwald or Grimoald being allowed by 
Charlemagne to return to Beneveutum, suc- 
oeeded his father in the principality. (Gian- 
none. S'fnria Civile del Bpqnn di Napcli ; 
CamiUus Peregrinius, Jlistuna Principwn 
Lanaobardomm ; Fatteschi, Memorie latorico' 
Dipiomatiche dei Duchi di S'pr^lffn.) A» V. 

ABIGNO'TC [PyTHAwoaAs.! 

ARIOCKNI, GIOVANNI OlACOMO, 
a musical composer nnd member of the 
Aoademia Filensera (in which he received 

tfieappeUationof »I1 AiliBttii(M0'*X lived fH 

the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury« and published at Venice a set of madri- 
gals fbr two and tiiree Toioes. A copy of his 
"Concert! da Camera," Venicr. in 15, which 
was in the Royal Librai^ at Copenhagen, 
perished in the fire which destroyed the 
entire collection m 1794. ( Gerbef, Lexicon 
der TonkumOer^ K T. 

ARIOCyNT or ARRTG<XNI, ONO^RIO, 
was born at Venice in the year 1668. He 
was celebrated in his time for a collection of 
coins, fonned by himself and which he des- 
cribed in a work in four vohniK s In folio, 
entitled " Numiamata qusdam cu^uscunque 
Fonnn et Metalti Mnnei Honorii Arigonii 
Veneti, ad usum Juventutis Rei Nummariae 
stttdlossB," Trevigi, 1741, 1759. The fourth 
volume IS extremdy rare. (Moeohini, DeSa 
JLetteratura Veneziana dtl Sccoh XVTIT., ii. 
86. ; Lombard!, Storia della LeUeratura Ita- 
lutna nd Seeoh XVIIL h. 63. ; Maszn- 
chelli, Sn ittori <f Italia.) J. W. J, 

ARI MINO, GREGO'RIUS DE, or GRE- 
GORIO DA RIMINI, so called from his 
birth-place, the city of Rimini in Italy. 
Quadrio says that he was of the family of the 
Tortorici. He was bom towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, and became a monk 
of the order of the Augustins, of which he 
was made general at Montpellier in the 
month of May, 1357. He was one of the 
most subtle of the scholastic philosophers of 
his age, and taught in the university of Paris 
with great applause; according to Quadrio 
»nd others at the same time as Duns Scotus, 
about the year 1307. He obtained the title of 
doctor authenticus." In the year 1351 he 
was principal nrofessor of the convent of liis 
order at Rimini. He died at Vienna in the year 
1858. He is represented by most writers as 
a man of great Icnrninir and pietv ; and 
Cardinal Noris assertsi that of ail the old 
scholastic philosophers he was most deeply 
versed in the works of St. Augnstin. The 
subtle character of hi±i mind led him to attach 
himself more to the Nominalists than to the 
sect of the Realists. His works are : — 1. 
" Lectura Primi Libri Sententiarum (of Pe- 
trns LombardusV Paiia, 1482, toL $ agltin 
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In 1485, fol, and 1487, fol. 2. ' Super 
Secundum Sententiamm,** Milan, 1494, ml. 
The two books together were ptiblished un- 
der the title " Commentar;ui, iu Lib. I. et IL 
Sententiarum," Valeutia, IfjOO, fol. ; and by 
Paulus de Genezano, Venice, 1503, fol., and 
1518, fol. .*?. " Liber de Usuris," Rimini, 
1622. 4. " Liber de Imprastsntiis Veneto- 
mm et Usuris," Rimini, 1522, and again in 
1622, 4to. 5. " Commentaria in Epistolas 
S. Pauli et S. Jacobi Canonicam et Liber 
de Usuris," Rimini, 1522, fol. His unpab-> 
lished works are : — 1. Lectura in III. et 
IV. (of the Sentences of Petms Lomhardns). 
2. Tractatus de Conceptione B. V. MariaB,** 
pr^rved in the Ambrosian library at Milan. 
S. Sermonea de Tempore.'* 4. ** Sennonea 
de Sanctis." 5. " Qncestionps IMf?taphysi- 
cales." 6. Tractatus de Conditioaibus Flo< 
rentinoram.'* 7. ** Tnetatns de Brtenaione 
et Remissione Formarum." ?. " O:\rn) ina 
Italica et Latina." With respect to his Italian 
poetry it appears to he donhtfbl whetiier nny 
of his compositions remain. ( Os>in£:er, Bib- 
UothecaAugmtiniana^aTL ** Arimino Bayie^ 
DkHtmnitire Rialorique et Critique, art. •* Ri» 
mini ;" Fabricius, Bibliulheca Latina Mediae 
et Itifinue ^tatis^ edit. Mansi ; Quadrio, 
Detb Stona e dielb SagwHe <f offni PoeMa, 
ii. 170.) J. W. J. 

ARIMN A, an ancient Greek painter of mi- 
certain age and conntry, mentioned by Varro, 
together with Mycon and Dlores, as having 
been anterior to Apelles. He sa} s that Apelles, 
Protogenes, and other great painters, are not 
to be blamed for not following the style of 
Mycon, Diores, Arimna, and others who pre- 
ceded them. (Varro^ De Lingua Latina, viii. 
in princip. or p. 129. ed. Bipont.) R. N. W, 

ARINGHI, P A'OLO, a native of Rome, 
and a priest Of the congregation of the Ora- 
tory, died in 1676. His printed works are 
the following : — L " Roma Subterranoa 
Novissima," &c., Rome, 1651, 2 vols, fol., 
with many engravings of early Christiau 
monuments ; Cologne, 1659, and Paris, ICia, 
2 vols. fol. This work is in substance a 
Latin transiation of the Italian treatise, in 
which Bosio described his interesting re- 
searches in the Roman catacombs, and which, 
after his death, was completed and pabliahed 
by Severano ; but Aringhi incorporates with 
his original the results of many important 
discoveries since made by others, and adds 
something, thotigh not much, nf bis own. 
The antit^uarian value of his text has be«n 
in a great measure destroyed by the more 
learned and <^l:i1fiil work in which the same 
mouuiiieuts arc illustrated by Bottari. [lio- 
sio ; Bottari.] 2. " Monument* Infelici- 
tatis, sivc Mortes Peccatorura p^'S'^im®,** 
Rome, 16G4, 2 vols. fol. " 3. " Tnumphus 
Poenitentia?, sive Selectie Pcenitentium 
Mortes," Rome, ir.TO, fol. (Mazxuchelli, 
Scritturi d' Italia ; Rostell, Beschreibung der 
SUtdt Em, L 356, 1680.) W« & 
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ARIOALD^ called hy some C AROALD, 

vas tin- T,«ngobard duke of Turin in the 
reiga of King Adaloald, whose sister Guu- 
dabei^ he bad married. When AdahMld« by 
his violent conduct, which is attributed to 
insanity, roused agunst him the l^iders of 
the Longobard people, Arioald was prodaimed 
king by a considerable party, a. d. 625. But 
another portion of the Longobards maintained 
tiieir dl^ance to Adaloald, who was sup- 
ported hy Pope Honorius I. and by the By- 
aantine exarch of Ravenna. Adaloald had 
been brought up by his mother, ThendeUnda, 
in the Nicene or Catholic faith. Arioald 
belonged to the Arian communion, which 
was still that of a great mtmher of Ae Longo- 
bards ; for the conversion of that people to 
the Nicene creed, which began under Theu- 
delinda and her husband, AgilulAis, was 
gradual and slow, and did not become uni- 
versal till half a century later. In the con- 
test for the crown between Adaloald and 
Arioald, the Catholic clergy appear to have 
been divided, for there is a letter from Pope 
lionorius L to Isaac, exarch of Ravenna, in 
which Honorius strongly censures the bishops 
of the towns north of the Po for forsaking 
the legitimate and orthodox. King Adaloald, 
and using their influence to induce the people 
to acknowledge the ueurpfr, Arioald. It is 
clear that Honorius is speakmg of the Catholic 
bisluiiM^ and, not of the Arian bishops, with 
whom he had no communion. He requests 
the exarch to support the rightful king; and, 
after having restored him to his authority, to 
send to Rome the refmrtory bishops, in order 
that they may be punished according to their 
deeots. baac made a demonstnttioit in 
favour of Adaloald, hut without success. 
Adaloald himself died soon after, it was said 
of poison, and Arioald was acknowledged 
king; and the exarch renewed with him the 
peace or truce agreed upon under Agilulfus 
between the eastern empnre sood the kingdom 
of the Longobards. 

The chroniclers have recorded tew political 
ermits of the reign of Arioald, whieh appears 
to havf been a perior! of pescp. lonas, a 
Cfwteuiporary monk, who wrote the lives of 
serend abbots of Bobbks of which monastery 
lonas was an inmate, mentions two facts 
which are characteristic of the times. A 
monk of Bobbio^ named Biddnl^ was sent by 
tlio nhbot upon business to Pnvia, where 
meeting Arioald in public, the monk did not 
give the eastomary greeting to die king, 
upon which Arioald observed to one of his 
attendants : " Here is one of those monks of 
Colnmbanns, who do not vouchsafe to salute 
us." The king was the first to salute the 
monk on which Bidduli^ noticing the king's 
condescension, stud that he should have 
greeted him first, if Arioald had been 
orthodox in matters of tkith. Arioald having 
complained to those around him of the monk^i 
temerity, one of the king's attendants pro- 
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posed to give him a sound beating in secret, 

Avbich was done accordingly, and the monk, 
though sadly bruised, says the chronicler, 
miraenlously recovered, and rrtnmed to 
his monastery safe and sound. The other 
circumstance related hy lonas shows the 
character of Arioald in a fitroomble light. 
About the year 627 Attala, abK^t of Bobbio 
and successor of Columbanus, the founder <^ 
the monastery, died, and the monks elected 
Bertulf for their abbot. The Bishop of 
Tortona however interfered, claiming juris- 
diction over the monastery, and he applied 
to King Arioald to support his claims. Ber- 
tuli' and the monks on their part appealed to 
the king in support of their exemption from 
episcopal jurisdiction. This question of 
ecclesiastical discipline was first raised about 
the beginning of the seventh century, when 
Pope Gregory I., in a council held in the 
Lateran in April, 601, passed several regu- 
lations in favour of Monte Casino and other 
monasteries, exempting them from the epis- 
copal jurisdiction, giving the n>onk« the ri?ht 
of electing their abbots, administering tiieir 
temporalities, and regulating their own dis* 
cipHne without intcrfcrcTice frnm the bishop. 
This exemption was alterwards particularly 
claimed by those monasteries which were 
situated, like Bohbio, in a remote district at 
a distance from the episcopal residence. On 
the present occasion King Arioald replied to 
both the applicants that the matter in ques- 
tion fell under the cognizance of the ecclesi- 
iistical authorities and councils, and that he 
on his side could not think of favouring 
either {Muty. The monks then asked his 
leave U> appeal to Rome, which Arioald 
granted, upon which Bertulf himself pro- 
ceeded to Rome with lonas, the chronicler. 
Pope Honorius acceded to their demand, 
and granted of l i^ mrn nnthority to the 
monastery of Bobbio exemption from e|^is> 
eopal jurisdiction. Instances of a similar 
privilege granted by Rome became mpidly 
extendi during that and the following cen- 
turies. 

Gundaberga, the wife of Arioald, who bad 
been brought up by her mother Theudelinda 
in tiie CiOiolio nith, is represented as a 
handsome princess, kind and charitable, and 
universally liked. It happened that a young 
liongobardof distinetion called Adalnlf being 
ar court, was accidentally noticed by the 
queen for his comely appearance. Adalulf 
either overlMari her remark or wm apprised 
of it, upon whldl he presumed to make un- 
lawful proposals to the queen. Gundaberga, 
incensed at his presmnption, rebuked him 
sharply, and even spat on hi-^ '"k p. a mark of 
utter contempt not unusual among northern 
people in their rode state. Adalulf, afraid 
of his life if the king should hear of the oc- 
currence hastened to Arioald and told him 
that Gundaberga had had secret interviews 
wiflk Tasoi duke of Frinli, and that a conr 
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spiracy was hatched between them to poison 
Ariuald and put Tayso in bb place. .The 
Dnke of Frinli, one of die mo«t poverfnl 

of tlu' I-ongobard dukes, had always shown 
himself diiaffectcd towards Arioald, who 
from prudential mottTes avoided coming to 
an open rupture with him, espi^'cially as Taso 
was closely connected with Clotarius II., kinf 
4^ the Franks, whose domiiuona extended 
ovt r Ili'lvi'tia, Rhitti;i, and Boloaria nearly to 
the borders of FriulL Arioald, however, im- 
prisoned his wife Gmdaherga in the castle 
of Lomello, where she remained about three 
years, at the end of which messengers came 
ftrom dotarins, some say from, his son Dago- 
bert, for there is some uncertainty about dates, 
to remonstrate with Arioald concerning his 
treatment of Gundaberga, who, by hermother's 
side, was connected with the royal house of 
the Merovingians. Arioald having explained 
die reason of Gundaberga's imprisonment, 
one of the messengers advised hun to resort 
to the "judgment of God," or single combat 
between a champion of the queen and her 
afieufer> This lieing assented to by Arioald, 
aohainpion was soon found, and the duel took 
place, iu which AdaJulf was killed. Gunda- 
berga was restored to her royal residence and 
all her honours. The story is related by 
Fredegarius, a contemporary Fraukisb or Bur 
gundian chronicler, but Paulas Diaconus, who 
lived long after, in relating the same tale, 
makes Gundaberga the wife of King Uodoald, 
the son of Uothar. He has probably con- 
founded Arioald witli Rodoald. We have 
the testiiuooy of louos and Fredegarius that 
Gundaberga was the wile ! \rioald, after 
whose death she married Rothar, and could 
not therefore have been the wife of Rothar's 
son. 

About the year 635 Taso, duke of Friuli, 
was treacherously put to death by the Exurch 
of Ravenna, at the suggestion, it is said, of 
Arioald, who wished to get rid of a trouble- 
some vassal. The fact is related in two ways. 
Fredegarius says that Arioald offered to 
deduct one third of the annual tribute, styled 
a present, which, as a condition of the truce, 
was paid by the exareh to the Longobard 
king, if the exarch would manage to kill 
Taso. The exarch accordingly invited Taso 
to a oonferenoe under pretence of concerting 
measures to make a joint attack upon Arioald. 
Taso having proceeded to liavenna with an 
armed escort, the exarch went out to meet 
him, and induced him to come into the town 
with bis personal attendants only, leaving the 
armed men outside of the walls, out of regard 
for the dignity of the emperor, the sovereign 
of liavenna. Taso went in confidently, when 
the gates heing shut, he and his attendants 
were overpowered and murdered by the 
soldiers of the exarch. Paulas Diaconus 
says that it was the patrician Gregory, who 
was probably i:i ofiieer of the exareh, that 
enticed Taso and h s brother Caco into the 
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town of Opitcrglum, near the borders of 
Friuli, under pretence of adopting Taso for 
his son. The two brothers went into the 
town with some personal attendants, when 
being assailed by the soldiers of the patrician, 
they defended themselves bravely until they 
fell dead, when Gregory had the head of 
Taso brought to him and cut off its beard, 
which was fhe ei^reniony attendant upon 
adoption. Grasulf, uncle of Taso, succeeded 
him as Duke of Friuli, and Grimoald and 
Radottld, younger brothers of Tttso, left their 
country and went to Eeneventum, where they 
were kindly received by their kinsman Duke 
Arigisus, who treated ihem as his own sons. 

About the year GoG, according to !Mura- 
tori's calculations, Arioald died, and soon 
after his widow Gundaberga gave her hand 
to Rothar, duke of Brixia, who was acknow* 
ledged by the Longobards as their king. 
(Paulus Diaconus, De Gestis La^iobardorums 
Muratori, ^ttiia&' dT ItaUa $ Sigooius, De Regno 
Italia'.) A. V. 

ARIOBARZA'NES C^ioiapCdyris), the 
name of three kings of Cappadocia. Clinton 
{Fasti Hellemci, vol. iii. Appendix, c. 9.) con- 
siders that there were only two kings of 
Cappadoda el this name, hut coins and in- 
scriptions prove that there were three. (Eck- 
hel, Ductrina A'wnorutH Viterum, iii. 199 — 
200.) C. J. 8. 

ARIOB A RZ A'NES I. CApio€apCdyTis), king 
of CAin'AuociA, is somamed on coins PiiXLo- 
ROM.£tTS (*iXopAttatos), " a lover of the Ro- 
mans." Ife was a Oappadocian by birth, and 
was elected king by his fellow -couatry men 
about B. c. 93. Mithridates expelled liini from 
his kingdom soon after his accession, and Ari- 
arathes fled to Rome, but he was restored by 
Sulla, R. c. 1J2. He was a second time expelled 
by Mithridates about B.C. 90, and restored by 
M*. Aquillius about B. c. 89. He was a third 
time expelled by Mithridates in b. c. 88, the 
year in whieli the Mithridatic w;ir began; and 
in B.C. 84, when peace was concluded between 
the Romans and Mithridates, Ariobarsanea 
was rr?rorpd to his kingdom. InB. c. 66, 
Mithridates again took possession of the 
kingdom ; but Ariobarzanes was re-established 
by On. Pompey, and resigned the kingdom to 
his son, probably in b. c. 63, after a reign oS 
about thirty yean(B.c. 99— -63). From a 
Greek inscription on a stone, inserted by Eck- 
hel in his " Doctrina Nomorum Yeterum," vol. 
iii pw 199., it appears that his wife's name was 
Athenai8,and that she was surnamcd Philos- 
torgos, " lover of her children," and that ho 
was the &ther of Ariobarzanes Philopator, 
that is, Ariobarzanes II. (Plutarch, Sulhy 
c 5.', Appian, l>e B^is MiUtridatida^ cc Id. 
60. 105., De BdH» CioUAiu, U 103.; Vale- 
rius 3Iaximus, T. 7* §2.; Cicevo, IVo Lege 
ManiiiUf cc. 2. 5.) C. J. S. 

ARIOB ARZA'!9ES II,ki]kgofCAPPAi>o- 
( lA, son of Ariobarzanes I. and Athenais, suc- 
ceeded lUs ifither b. c 63. He is sunuuucd 
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pHiL<»PA'roR(*iAMiihnHf ), in alcgend on a coin 

v !i;rh is inserted by Eckhel in his"Doctrlna 
Nuiuoruni Vetenim," vol iii, p. 199. He re- 
stored «t hisown expense the Odeom at Athens, 
after it had been injured during the siege of 
that city by Sulla. Ue died by a violent 
death, as may be tnlbrred from Cicero {Epist. 
ad Fam. xv. 2.). His death certainly oc- 
eurred before b. c. 51, as his son was then on 
the throne (Cicero, Epint. ad Fam. xt. 4.). 
In an inscription on a stone printed by Eck- 
hel, p. 200., his wife is called Athenais, and his 
son IS esilled Arioharcanes Ensebes Pluloro- 
nioeus. This is the Ariobarzanes of whom 
Cicero speaks in one of his orations (^De Prov. 
Consul c. 4.)- O. J. S. 

ARIOBARZ A'NES III., king of Cappa- 
DOCiA, son of Ariobarzanes II. and Athenais, 
is called by Cicero (Epist. ad Fam, xv. 2,), and 
also on a coin, Eusebes and Philorom^us 
(ZwTiS^s, *i\opdifJuuos). He was king of Cap- 
padocia in d. a 51, as Cicero calls him king in 
a lettw of tlMt date {Epist ad Fam. xv. 4.)- 
Oicero, who wa-s then proconsul in Cilicia, pro- 
tected him aguiust some conspiracy which had 
been formed against him, and strengthened 
his authority. In the civil war, Ariobarzanes 
aided Poropey against Caesar ; but CEcsar 
Ibrgave him, and even added a part of Ar- 
menia to the dominions of Ariobarzanes. 
He alBo defended him against Phamaces II., 
king of PontttS. He was put to death by 
Cossius in b. c. 42, on the ground of form- 
ing a conspiracy against him. He conse- 
quently reigned about nine years, b. c. 51 — 
42. (Dion Cassius, xli. 63., xlii. 48., xlvii. 
33.; Appian, De BeUia Civdibm^ ii. 71., 
where he is called by mistake Arianithet, iv. 
63. ; Cicero, Epist. ad Att. v. 20., Epist, ad 
Fam, ii. 17. ; Plutarch, Cicero^ c. 36.} Ca^ar, 
Bdhm Citidey iiL 4. ; Hirtiiis, BtSum Alex- 
tmdrinum, cc. 34. 66.) C. J. S. 

ARIOBARZANES QkpioSapiiiyns), the 
name of three kings of Pomtus. The kmgs 
of Pontus derived their descent from one of 
the seven Persian chie& who slew Smerdis, 
the Magian usurper, in B. c. 521. The word 
" Ario " often occurs as a component part of 
Persian names, f Ariabatues.] C. J. S. 

ARIOBARZA'NES I., king of Pomtus, 
was betrayed by his son and successor, Mith- 
ridates I., to the king of Persia. (Xenophon, 
Cyropa:dia^ viii. 8. 4. ; Aristotle, Foitt 8. 15. 
ed. Schneider ; Freret, Acttdimie dts Inscrip' 
tiongf torn. xix. p. 76.) C. J. S. 

ARIOBABZA'MES II., king of Pmrnrs, 
succeeded his father Mithridates I. in B. c. 
363, and reigned twenty-six years, till b. c. 
337. He held a place of command under Ae 
Persian king, Artaxerxes IT., in u. c. 368, 
five years before his father's death. Diodorus 
calls him "satrap of Phrygia,** and Nepos 
(Dalames, c, 2.) describes liiin as "prrcfect of 
Lydia, Ionia, and all Phrygia."^ But as he 
revolted from Artaxerxes IL in b.ci» 362, 
it is probable that be then established en 



indepCTdent kbgdom. Demosdienet, id a 

speech d Hvpred in B.C. 352 (In Arigto e ru t aHf 
p. 666.), speaks of Ariobaraanes and his three 
sons as having just been made Athenian citi- 
zens. In another speech delivered B. c. ST* I 
(^Fro Rbodiorum LibertaUtjo. 193.), he says 
that the Athenians sent Timotheus to «d 
Ariobarzanes, but that Timotheus seeing (hat 
Ariobarzanes had openl;^ revolted from the 
Persian kingrefdsed to aid him. (Xenophon, 
IhUenic. vii. 1.; Diodorus, xv, 90., xvi. 90.; 
Clinton, Fasti HeUen. vol. iii. Appendix, c 8.) 

C. J. & 

ABTOB.\RZ A'NES III., king of Pontus, 
was the son of Mithridates IIL and grandson 
of Mithridates IL He succeeded his father 
in B. c. 266. Ariobarzanes and his father 
Mithridates III. formed an alliance with the 
Gauls, who had been brought into Asia 
twelve years before the death of Slithri* 
dates, and with their assistance drove out an 
Egyptian force which had been sent by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. Bnt towards the 
end of his life Ariob?ir7E»nes incurred the 
liostility of the Gauls, and after his death 
they made an incursion into his son's terri- 
tory . Ariobarzanes died about B. c. 240, after 
a reign of fwenty-five years, leaving a son, 
Mithridates IV., in minority. (Memnon, A})ud 
Photium, Co'l •-"24. pp. '>27, 228, ed. Bekker ; 
Stephanus ]'>\z;int, 'h'yuvpa) Cliuton, FaMi 
Hellen. vol. iii Appendix, c8.) C. J. S. 

ARI'ON i'Aplav), one of the earliest 
Greek poets and musicians. liis history is 
mixed np with fable. He is called a son of 
Cycleus, or of Poseidon, and the nyinpTi 
Oncsea. He was, however, a native of Me- 
thymna in Lesbos ; and from his connexion 
with Periander, the son of Oypsehis and 
tyrant of Corinth, it must be iiiierred that 
he lived about b. c. 700. Herodotns calls him 
the inventor of dithyranibic poetry, and of the 
name dithyramb itself. Suidas states that he 
introdnoea in his dithyrambs tiie tragic style, 
which shows that they wrrp of a gloomy 
character, and referred to the sufferings and 
dangers of Dionysus (Baeehus). He also 
wrote proocmia (vpooifita), that is, hymns to 
the gods, which served as introductions to 
festivals. All his productions have perislKd. 
iElian indeed, in his " History of Animals," 
lias ipreserved two small poems, the one an 
insenptilon upon the monument at Ttenarum, 
and the other a hymn to Pcseidon ; but, as 
both presuppose the truth of the story of 
Arion haying been saved by a dolphin, and 
as the latter in particular is more verbot^e 
than rich in ideas, the genuineness of these 
two poons is donbtlhL All that has come 
down to us respecting the life of Arion iS 
the beautifnl story related by Herodotus, who 
calls him the greatest eithara player of his 
time. The story runs thus. Alter having 
spent the greater part of his life with Peri- 
mder at Corinth, Arion asked ptrmBskm to 
sail to Italy and Sicily, and after hetng richlx 
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rewarded in those countries, he embarked at 
Tjircntimi in a Corinthian vessel to return 
to Coriutli. During his voyage the sailors 
formed the plaa of killing Arion, in order to 
obtain his money. Arion offered to give up 
all he had to save his life, but the sailors 
were mexorable^ end Axion eoald only obtain 
permission to put on his complete dress, 
and sing one song to his cithara. Having 
flaished his wmg^ he threw himself into the 
sea, when he was taken up by a dolpliiu, and 
carried to the promontory of Tsenarum, the 
most southern point of Peloponnesus. From 
thence Arion travelled to Corinth and told 
Periander all that had happened. In the 
meantime tiie Tessel arrived at Corinth, and 
Periander, "who disbolipvod Arion's story, and 
had put him in con h Dement, sent fur the 
•ailors, and asked them what had become of 
him. They replied that they had left him 
well and safe at Tarentum, but the poet 
eoddenly eame Ibvward in the dress in which 
he had leaped overboard, and the sailors 
were compelled to confess their guilt. Near 
the temple of Foaeidoii, on Mount Tteoamm, 

there was in the timt' of TK radotus and Pau- 
saoias a small broni e monument representing 
Arion seated on tiie dolphin. ItwaBhcMevea 
to have been dedicated there cither by Arion 
himself who was also said to have written 
tiie epigram npon it, or by PeriaDder. K. O. 
Miiller thinks that this monument repre- 
sented Taras sitting on a dolphin, just as he 
appears on the coins of Tarentmn, end it is 
not improbable that this monument gave rise 
to the story of Arion. ( Uerodotus, L 23. 24. ; 
SnMas, 'Aplup% Scholiast on Pmdm't Olymp. 
xiii. 25.; A. Gellius, xvi. 19.; /Elian, HUt 
Animal, xii. 45.; Pausanias, iiL 25. § 5.} Ovid, 
Fatti, ii. 91, &c. ; Hyginus Poind. 194. ; MW- 
ler. History of the Litfraturc of Aiictcnf Greece, 
L 204, &0. ; Cramer, AnecdotOt iii. 352. } 
Serrius, Aa Vtrg. Gwrg. 1. 12., Eehg. -viii. 
65.) L. S. 

ABIOSTI, ATTl'LIO, a dramatic com- 
poser of some celebrity, was a nattre of 
Bologna. He was intended by his family for 
the priesthood, and in compliance with their 
wishes became a Dominican friar. Btit his 
heart was devoted to music, liis time was 
spent in \\6 cultivation, and at length he was 
freed by a papal dispensation from the 
rules of his order, and left to follow his 
favourite pursuit as he chose. His bent was 
towards dramatic composition, and in 1696 
he set to muuc Apostolo Zeno's " Dafhe," 
which was performed in his native city. 
Two years afterwards he entered the service of 
the Electress of Brandenburg, and his ballet 
" Fe^tri d' Tmeneo," and his opera of " Atis" 
were pioduce<l at Berlin during the short 
period that he remained there. ♦* To a por- 
tion of the latter," says Hawkins, " Ariosti 
adapted a composition called • Sinfonia In- 
fernale,' the modulation of which was so 
singular, and withal so maatorly, that the 
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audience wore altenatdj affected with terror 

and pity in exact correspondence with the 
sentiments of the part and the design ui' the 
representation." Daring his residence at 
Berlin, Arin^ti became acquainted with Han- 
del, then a youth, and the friendship thus 
early formed was unimpaired in alner lilb 
when they met as rivals. On his rctnm to 
Italy he composed " Nebuchadonasar," an 
oratorio, for Venicr ; .md his opera, **Lapi& 
gloriosa Fatica d' Ercole," for Bologna. He 
quitted Italy again for Vienna, when, in 1708, 
he brought out the opera of " Amor tra 
Nemici." How lonp: he remained in the Aus- 
trian capital is unknown, but on the 12th July, 
1716, the ** London Conntnt" announced his 
performance of a solo on the viol rVaTnour 
at the Italian opera house, on the sixth re- 
presentation of Handel's ** AmadigL** Daring 
this, his first visit to Englanrl, Axiosti appears 
only to have attracted attention as a skilful 
penormer on ui inatnmient little known 
there. In 1720 a plan was formed in London 
for patronising Italian operas, and enlisting 
in their eompodltion and perfimnanee the 
choicest mnsiral talent of Europe. For this 
purpose the sum of fifty thousand pounds 
was raised hj sabseription, Geoige L eontri> 
buting one thousand ; anfl t^.e associated sub- 
scribers gave the establishment the title of 
the Royid Academy of Mtisie. A lyric poet 
M as engaged, the best singers that Europe 
could srxppij were brought to London, and 
three enunent composers were enlisted in 
the service of the Academy. Bononcini, as 
he himself states, was invited from Roue, 
Arioeti from Germany, and Handel, who at 
this time resided with the Duke of Chaodon 
at Cannons, was not only included in the ar- 
rangement, bat was commissioaed to engage 
the j riucipal singers. Tlie following year, 
Handel having returned from his mission, 
the libretto of Mnzio Seerota" was dirided 
between these three composers ; the first act 
having been assigned to Ariosti, the second 
to Bononcini, and the third to HandeL Thia 
allotment has been supposed to have been 
intended as a trial of strength between the 
rival artists, but there is no just ground fbr 
thus regarding it. The engagement of each 
was certain, not conditional; and although 
an opera so constructed would of necessity 
challenge a comparison of the relative powers 
of its composers, and occasion some contests 
among their several partisans, they respec- 
tively continued to occupy their stations, and 
in turn to produce operas for the same theatre, 
several years after the appearance of " Muzio 
Scevola." Ariosti's "Ciro" was the first 
new opera after the run of " Muzio Scevola," 
and its songs were printed by Walsh. To 
this succeeded the " Floridante ** cf Handel, 
and then the " Crispo " of Bononcini. In 
1723 Handel's " Otlio " was followed by the 
" Coriolano " of Ariosti ; then came I3onon- 
cini'a ««£nninia," the **FlaTio" of Handel» 
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and, in 1724» the Vespasiano " of Ari isii that the works which have immortalised 
This successive occupation of the Italian opera Handel had not, at this period, been called 
«tage by the three male contiiraed till 1727, 1 into existence. He is now known, pre-emi- 
when Bononcini having produced his "As- nentiv, as a choral writer t his name is asso- 
tyanax" and Arioeti his " Lucio Vero," thev ciated with whatever is grand and Trni.^tic 
Klinquished their engagements, and left j in his art. He was then known and estimated 
Handel in undisputed possession of the field. ] solely as a composer of operas for the Itlliui 
Of the various operas which Ariosti wrote, stage, forming his style upon Italian models. 
**Coriolano** wasthemott popular. « The governed and restricted by the rules which 
prison scene," says Hawkins, "is wrought then regulated the lyric drama of that country 
up to the highest degree of perfection that and venturing tipon no dimnnstrntian of that 
mtuieiseapehleoi; and is said to have drawn power wliich he atterwards so copiously dia* 
tears from the audience at every representa- played. The Italian opens of htt time iret« 
tion." This was supposed to have been little else than a succession of songs "in 
parodied by Gay in the "Beggar's Opera," , nuuiber, weight, and measure" chiefly con- 
and to have been alluded to in this sentence structed in accordance with the finhion of the 
from his introduction: "I have introduced | time and the powers of his sin"-ers. The 
the similes that arc in all your celebrated ■ varied employmeut of music on'' the stage 
operas ; and besides I have a prison seene, I which Purcell had attempted was regard 

which tha IfldiM alvikmi iWAknn AhavmitkAlv ne n TiafocTr i.tc f^^^: ^ 



which the ladies always reckon channiogly 

pathetic." 

Bononcini, after ceasing to write for the 
stage, found, for a time, patronage and sup- 
port among his titled admirers, especially 
from the Marlborough family. Ariosti was 

less fortunate. He issued jiroposrds for pub- 



as fi heresy hy his foreign contemporaries 
and immediate successors. The lihreUo of 
every Italian opera was a chapter from 
Greek or Roman history or mythologj, dra- 
matised according to a prescribed form, and 
the composer was confined to one and the 
saitie mode of exercising his talents. This 
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ushing a collection of cantatas, and a set of , will serve to account for the temporary stand 
lessons fer the viol d'amour, but with little ! which Ariosti and Bononcini were enabled 

sueof'ss. No reputation is more transient to make -tgainst a composer who afterwards 
than that of a composer for the Italian opera, , proved hansel^ in another department of his 
and the three rivals, whose eoatending claims ! art, so hnmeasnrahly their superior. It is 

for supremacy for several years agitated the : true that in Handel's operas his genius occa- 

fashionable world, were in turn destined to ci/^noiiw Kia<>aa ..: .x. 

encounter its negleet. Ariosti, soon after 
this disaj)pointinent to his hopes, quitted 
England, and of his future fate nothing is 
recorded. 

Ariosti," says Dr. Rumey, "seems to 



sionally blazes out, that the vigour of his 
mind and the extent of his resources are dis> 

closed, that we feel the spirit and strength of 
the " giant Handel but these indications of 
power are, nerertikeless, rare, and a com- 
parison of his operas with those of his rivahl 



have been a perfectly good harmonist, who will show a pervading sameness of style and 
had treasured up much excellent mnsie in of phrase sufficient to account for their having 

his head, but had little invention. I can shared with him, for a time, the favOQT of 

sometimes trace Corelli in his works, but, as ; the London public. That such a division of 

for Us immediate cotemporaries, there ap- | opinion existed has not only appeared from 

pear, on a general reading, so many claimants the facts already stated, hnt is admitted by 

for the favourite passages of the day, that it the author of " The Life of Handel " (um') 
!■ jiua^w *A «^ t!L.^ ^....^^ . * ' . ■>• 



is difleoU to asngn them to the right owners : 

Handel, Bononcini, and Ariosti all adopted 
the same divisions in songs of execution." 
In ptocf of this assertion, Buraey has sub- 
joined the " Aria d' agilita," sung by Sene- 
sino in " Ycspasiano," in which the alleged 



** A number of great persons," he remarks, 
" had been instrumental in bringing mrer 
Ariosti and Bononcini, and they were -un- 
willing to abandon men of such ability ia 
their profession. The contest ran liigh on 
both sides. And those who really preferred 



— , ■ --r — ' — i. ."I : , ~" "m^^^ vovfsc niiu iL-auv j)i fieri ca 

community of style and passage is sufficiently , them to Handel thought it was an act of 
conspicuous. j injustice to discard them, and rightly in- 

That Bononcini and Ariosti should have j terested themselves warmly on their side." 
been invited to England as Jobt composers | The operas of Handel, Ariosti, and Bonon- 
with Handel to the Italian opera at a time cini are now almost equally unknown, and 
when the latter was residing in London, and arc found only in the libraries of collectors, 
bad given some evidence ot his power as a (Gerber, Zexiecn der Tml^imtler; Hawk ins j 
dramatic writer, may seem to argue a need- Iliston/ of Music; Bumey, Hi.s/on/ ttf Music] 
less prodigality of expenditure on the part of Li/e of ' Handel i IdbretH del Teatro Beat 
its noble directors; and that there should 1720 — 1730.) E. T 

have been enlisted on the side of his com- : ARIOSTO, ALESSANDRO, a native of 
petitors a formidable array of partisans ma^ j Bologna, entered the order of St. Francis, 
also appear to indicate a strange want of abi- and was sent in 1476 on a mission to the 
lify to estimate the real capacity and merit of Maronites of Mount Lebanon, with the title 
the three rivahk But it mu&t be remembered of apostolic commisuoii^. He ranaiaed 
895 I * 
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tlirce years in Syria. He is the antlior of 
a description of Palestine: "Xopoora^hia 
Terr» Prombsionis, id ninstrissimiiin Prmei- 
pem Borsium Mutince Regiique Ducem, Mar- 
chioDem EstenseiUt et Rodi^ii Comitem." 
The work is quoted by Msixnchelll as being 
in MS. in the archives of the convent of the 
Muueiata at Bologna. Le Long in his " Bib* 
Uotheca Sacra** erroneonsly ascribed this 
work to the Professor Francesco Ariosto, and 
said that a copy of it existed in the Bodleian 
library. No. 3422. Father Alessandro Ariosto 
also wrote : — " De Sacra Peregrinatione ad 
S. Catharinam Montis Sinai, deque Mauro- 
rum Moribus, Institutis, Opibiis, Presbyterive 
Joannis Regis Indonun," which is mentioned 
by Mazznehelli as existing in MS. in the library 
of S. Dominic at Ferrara, and being addressed 
by the author to the Archpriest Lodovico Ari- 
osto of Ferrara. There is also a letter from 
him to Tope Sixtus IV'., dated from the con- 
vent of Canobin on Mount Lebanon, August, 
1476, in which he a.sks the pope for some 
pecuniary assistance fur the patriarch of An- 
tioeh. The patriareh also wrote to the pope 
on the same occasion, and his letter was 
translated from the Arabic into Latin by 
Father Alessandro. After his return to Italy 
Father Alessandro was employed by Pope 
Sixtus in several ecclesiastical affairs in the 
province of Romagna. The date of his death 
is not known. His ** Manual for Confessors" 
has been printed: "Enchiridion sen Inter- 
rogatorium (onfessorum pro Animarum 
curanda Salute," Venir -, 1">13, reprinted at 
Paris in 1520, at Lyon in 1528, and at 
Bresda in 1529. He also wrote several 
works on the institutions of the Minor Friars 
of St. Francis, the titles of which are reported 
by IfaMuebelli i hnt these woilEt do not ap- 
pear to have been printed. (S^zuchelli, 
HcriUori if/tofia.) A. V. 

ARI06T0, FRANCESCO, of Femra, 
a grand uncle of the poet Lodovico, was pro- 
fessor of philosophy and civil law in the uni- 
Tersity of Fenwa is the second half of the 
fifteenth rrn^iiry, and was also employed by 
the Dukes Borso and Ercole I. in several 
public ofBees and diploniatio missions. He 
died in 1492, and was buried in the church 
of & Francesco of Ferrara. His grand 
nephew, Lodorico Ariosto, wrote and fSaeed 
a Latin inscription over his tomb, wliich is 
given by Maxzuchelii. Francesco was the 
author ot a work on the spring of petroleom 
at Monte Gibbio near Sassuolo in the Mo- 
denese territory : " Fraactsci Ariosti de Oleo 
Montis Zibinii, sen Petroleo' Agri Mutinensis 
Lihellus, e Manuscriptis Membranis editus 
ab Oligero Jacobsao^" Copenha^n, 1690. 
Hie work was re-pnblished by B. Ramaxzini, 
with some additions by the editor, Modenn, 
1698. (MaazuchelU, Scrittori d'ltnlia.) A.V. 

ARIOSTO, GABRTELLO, a younger 
brother of the celebrated Lodovico Ariosto, 
is often mentioned in the biogmphies of his 
896 



brother, as well as by his brother himself in 
his verses. He was a cripple from iniimcy 
bodi in lus bunds and feet Late in life 

he began to write poetry, and he left a 
volume of Latin poems, which were pub- 
lished at Ferrara after his death. Giraldi 

and Garofalo number him among the good 
lAtin ^oets of his age. In one of these 
compositions he expresses his gratitude to his 
brother for having first taught him the rudi- 
ments of poetry. He completed the comedy 
of La Seolastica," which Lodovico had left 
unfinished. His son Orazio Ariosto became 
a priest and a canon of the cathedral of Fer- 
rara. Orazio was intimate with Torquato 
Tasso, and wrote the •* Argomenti " or ex- 
planatory title -pieces in verse to each of the 
cantos of the " Gerusalemtne." He wrote 
in defence of his uncle's great poem : " Difese 
deir 'Orlando Furioso' deir Ariosto contro 
alcuni Luoghi del Dialogp dell' £pica Puegia 
di Camillo Penegrino," Fefiw% 1585. He 
began a poem in ottava rima, entitled 
" L' Alfeo," which he left unfinished. He 
also wrote comedies, and some minor poems 
which have not been publi.shed. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori (f Italia ; Baruffaldi, jun.. 
La Vita (ft M. Lodovico Arii^ttO.") A. V. 

ARIOSTO, LODOVICO, was bom at 
Reggio, near Modena, in September, 1474. He 
was the son of Nieeold degli Ariosti, who was 
employed in several important offices, first by 
Uorso d'Este, duke of Ferrara, aiid afterwards 
by Duke Ercole I., who succeeded Borso. 
The family of Ariosti or Areosfi ^y:\s ancient 
and noble, and had intermarried with several 
princely families of Italy, among others with 
the hnuse of Este. Niccold Ariosti was mili- 
tary governor of the fortress of Heggio when 
Iiis wifb Daria Malegnssi brought into the 
world her eldest son Ix)dovieo. In 1479 
2>iiccold Ariosti having retired from the com- 
mand of Reggio, went to live at Ferrara in 
his paternal house; and in 1486 he was 
chosen " Judge of the Twelve," or in other 
words, president of the communal eouncil <^ 
Ferrara. Young I^odovico having received 
his grammatical educj^on in the public 
schools of Ferrara, applied himself, according 
to his father's wish, to the study of law in 
the university <tf that ci^. He began his 
eonrse of law abont the year 1489 nuder 

Giovanni Sadolct*o, n ccK brated professor of 
that time. Some have asserted that he went 
to study at Padua, but this is disproved by 
Barotti and Baruffaldi with cogent arprti- 
ments ; they quote a decree of Duke Creole, 
issued in 1485, forbidding his subjects to 
study at a foreign university. The course of 
law at Ferrara lasted five years i but it was 
much against the inelinatioa of Ariosto that 
he attended the lecturi s during this period, 
as he says in his Sixth Satire, his mind being 
engrossed by poetry and romance, far which 
he had shown from his infancy a decided 
taste. When a boy he had written an Italian 
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drama on tlic subject of Pyram^s and Thisbe, 
taken fium Ovid's " Metamorphoses," a book 
v. h{ch had been lately print^ in Italy, and 
of w liich Ariosto afterwards made much use 
ia his great poem. It appears that at au 
early he delighted in dramatic perform- 
ances, and that he and his brothers and sis- 
ters used to rehearse the " Thisbe," and other 
short dramas, during the absence of their 
parents from home. Duke Ercole was very 
piu*tial to dramatic entertainments, and had 
plays performed at his eomt, at whicb Ariosto 
and his father irerc present. 

In 1494, Ariosto, then twenty years of age, 
having finidied his eonrse, his rather wished 
him to devote himself 'o the jirofi-'ssinn of tho 
law, but he found a determined opposition on 
the p«rt of his son, and after many fruitless 
alti r ii; ns, the father listened to the ex- 
postulations of his friends, and especially of 
his coQsin Pai^lfb AriostI, an intimate 
companion of Lodorico, who mentions him 
repeatedly in his verses. Owing to the per- 
suariona of PandoUb and oilier relati-ves and 
friends, Lodovico was allowed by his father 
to apply himself to literature and poetry. 
He had already written in 1493 a fine Itslim 
elegy on the death of Eleanor of Aragon, 
wife of Duke Ercole. About 1495,Gregorio 
da Spoleti, a celebrated scholar of that time, 
opened a private school at Ferrara, which 
was attended by Ariosto for three or four 
years, where he studied assiduously the Latin 
classics, and especially Horace and Catullus, 
Plautus and Terentins. In 1490, Gregorio 
was eidled to Milan by the dowager-duchess, 
Isabella of Aragon, toundortake the education 
of her infant -^on Francesco Sforza, and his 
departure from Ferrara was greatly regretted 
by Ariosto. Soon after the French inraded 
the duchy of Milan, and took the usurper 
Lodovico Sforza prisoner ; Isabella was 
• obliged to take reftage with her relatives at 
Maples, who were soon after expelled from 
that kingdom, and little Francesco with his 
preceptor were taken to France. In his 
Sixth Satire, Ariosto pathetically recalls the 
whole of that catastrophe. In the year 1500, 
Ariosto lost his ihthier, by whom he was 
appointed executor, and he found hiirsclf 
involved in domestic cares, and employed in 
tike management of his polemal property, all 
things, as he says himself, uncongenial to his 
wayward imaginative turn of mind. He iiad 
four hrothers, two or three not yet of age, 
and two unmarried sisters at home, besides 
his mother. The landed property of the 
fiimily was scattered in various parts of the 
territories of Ferrara and Re^rcir*, and Ariosto 
was obliged to repair to Reggio, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the Ifialeguszi, his 
maternal relatives, had a pleasant country 
residence csJled U Mauriziano. It was about 
this time that Ariosto wrote Latin odes, 
elegies and other short poems in praise of 
several women whom he calls by the ficti- 



tious names of Lydia, Fliyllls, and JoUa. 
Lydia appears to have been a lady of Heggio 
with whom he beoame acquainted during his 
residenee in or near that town. Ariosto 
was greatly inclined to the amatory passiou 
both by nature and by the example of his 
favourite authors, both Latin and Italian. 
That he was also of a changeable disposition 
he tells US in his Catmina," b. xi.:^ 

" llof olim in<{oni(3 vitales haiisiniiis auras, 
Malta cito ut plai cant, lii&pHcicura brovi. 
Non in amore niudu iiK-tig ha?c, sed in omntlMSinpar, 
Ipia sibi longa non ^etInclld.^ mora." 

In 1503 he had returned to Ferrara, and 
had a son by a Uidy ealled Ibria, who ap- 

pears to have been a governess in his house. 
This son, called Giovanni Battista, being 
afterwards legitimated, became a captain In 
the service of the house of Este, inherited 
some of his father's property, and died in 
1569. 

It was toward the end of 1503 that Ariosto 
entered the service of Cardinal Ippolito 
d* Este, a younger son of Dnke Ercole, a 
wealthy and haughty dignitary of the church, 
and aipreat plnxaUst, beingpossesscd of several 
sees and abbacies in ItsTy and Hungary, the 
revenues of wliieh were more than sufficient to 
support the princely style in which he lived. 
It was Cardinal Ippolito who, the year before, 
1302, had escorted from Rome to Ferrara the 
famous Lucrezia Borgia, daughter of Pope 
AlexanderV I., and bride of his brother Alfonso. 
The cardinal was, however, a man of abilities 
both as a statesman and a military man: he 
had studied mathematics, drawing, and music, 
and he professed to appreciate the value of 
learning in general, and of learnod men, of 
whom he had several at his court, such as 
Celio Calcagnini, Gnido Silvestri (called Pos- 
tumo), Andrea Marone, and others. In what 
capacity Ariosto wa.s reckoned among the 
gentlemen of the household of the cwidinal 
is not stated probably the capacity was not 
definite. The great noblemen and princes 
of the church at that time, besides keeping a 
crowd of salaried menials, had a numerous 
retinue, called a courts of men of gentle birth or 
of liberal professions, who danced attendance 
upon them, lived wholly or in pnrt at their 
palivce, received certain small emoluments, and 
were employed by them occasionally in various 
soi vires when required. They were distin- 
guished as "familiares" and "conunensales," of 
whom the latter had daily aceess to tiieir 
master's table. Ariosto appears to have been 
Qumbered among the " familiares" only. The 
cardinal, however, soon fonnd out that 
Ariosto had prnctiral rtbiHtles, and that he 
was not a mere versifier and romance- 
dreamer t and he aooordingly employed htm 
often as a trusty messenger and confidential 
agent to the various Italian courts. Ariosto 
in Us satires complains that tiie eafdinal gave 
him little rest, hut kept him continually 
galloping on horseback over mountains and 
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TBlIey<; all through Italy, an'l thit fmm being 
a poet by nature and incIinatHin, he had be- 
come a courier or muleteer. Tlie caidinal 
himself was frequently on tlie move, and 
Ariosto often accompanied him in hiii travels. 
In January, 1505 Duke Eroole died, and was 
Bucci snh rl h\- liis pldrst son Alfonso I. 
Ariosto was present at the funeral of the 
dnke, the pomp of which he seems to have 
borne in mind when he described the 
funeral of Brandimarte in the forty-third 
canto of his great poem. In the lame year, 
l.'On, Ferrara nnd nthor parts of Italy were 
visited b^ violent shocks of an earthquake, 
which did much damage, then bj a bad 
harve.st and famine, and lastly by an epi- 
demic, which carried off many people. The 
court left Ferrara and retired partly to Reg- 
gio and partly to Rovigo. It was about this 
time that Ariosto began his great poem, the 

Orlando Furiosov" which he continned, with 
various intirruptions, for ten years. In \ ~iO& 
a conspiracy was discovered against Duke 
Alfonso, at the head of whieh were lus two 
brothers, Ferrante and Giulio. Giulio, an 
illegitimate son of Ercole, had been cruelly 
used by Cardinal Ippolito, who had his eyes 
seared because Giulio was his favoured 
rival in the good graces of a lady, and it 
appears that Alfonso had not taken any 
notice of the cruel deed. The (M)nspirator8 
against Alfonso's life were condemned to 
death, but the duke commuted the sentence 
of his two brothers into perpetual imprison- | 
ment. Ariosto wrote ;!n <'clogne, entilled 
** Tirsi e JMelibeo," detailing the story of tins 
domestic tragedy, hut disguising the actors 
under fictitions names. This remarkable 
composition, ^^ llich proves that Ariosto was 
well acquainted with the intimate aifairs of 
the court of Ferrara, remained inedited for 
centuries, until Karuffaldi was shown a copy 
of it, and he transcribed the beginning of tiie 
eclogue in his life of Ariosto. The whole 
eclogue has been published by Molini in 
his "Poesie wie di Lodoivioo Arioato," 
Florence, 1824. 

In 1507 Cardinal Ippolito dispatched 
Arioeto to Mantua to oongratoliite hu sister 
Isabella, wife of Francesco II. Gonzaga, 
marquis of Mantua, on her being delivered 
of a child. A letter of Isabella given by 
Baruffaldi in th*- appendix to his life of 
Ariosto shows her regard for the messen^r, 
tnd her satisAction at the manner in which 
he acquitt r ri himself of his commission. 

In the i<eague of Cambrai was formed 
between Pope Julius II., the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., Louis XII. of France, and Ferdinand 
the Catholic, king of Aragon and of the Two 
Sicilies, all united against the republic of 
Venice. The war did not break out till the 
following year, 1509, when Alfonso L, duke 
of Ferrara, joined the league and was ap- 
pointed by Pope Julius gonfaloniere or | 
captain-general of the holy see. He sent i 
898 ' 



his brother, Cardinal Ippolito, with several 
thousand men to join the camp of the 
emperor, who was berieging Padua. Ariosto 
during this time was actively employed by 
the cardinal in keeping up a frequent corres- 
pondence with him from Ferrara, and was 
also sent by him on a mission to Rome, to 
solicit assistance from Pope Julius, as appears 
by a letter quoted by Tiraboschi in the third 
book of voL vii. of his " History of Italian 
Literature." Bat previous to his journey to 
Rome, Arioato had been preaent at some 
enrrnt^pment on the banks of the Po. The 
Venetians ascended the river in their vessels, 
and were threatening Ferrara. Arioeto de- 
plores in pathetic strains, in the tfiirty -sixth 
canto of liis Orlando Furioaoi" the devas- 
tations conmiitted by Ae Slavonian irregnlara 
in the service of Venice upon that fine coun- 
try. The camp^uffn terminated with the 
destmcttott of the Venetian flotilla by tiie 

artillery of Cardinal Ippolito at the battle of 
Polesella in December, 1509. In the follow- 
ing year Pope Jvdins 11. made peaee with 
the Venetians, talked of driving all foreigners 
out of Italy, and required DuJce Alfonso of 
Ferrara to separate himself from his allies. 
The duke refused to break ofip his solemn 
engagements, upon which the pope resorted 
to the usual process of excommunicating him 
in August, 1510, and oi^ered his troops to 
invade the state of Ferrara, Alfonso then 
thought of sending Ariosto to deprecate the 
wrath of the pontiff. Ariosto hastened to 
Rome, where it is not ctTtaln wlieilu r !u» 
could obtain au audience j but it is certain 
that Julius threatened to have him thrown 
into the Tiber, and might have efiFected his 
threat, had not Ariosto contrived to esscape 
hastily from Rome. This is mentiomd both 
by his son Virg^nio and his brother Gabriello. 

The war continued between Julius, sup- 
ported 1^ Swiss mercenaries and the Vene- 
tians on one side, and Duke AlAwo nnd thp 
French on the other. Cardinal Ippolito w as 
summoned to Rome by the pope, but he 

f^'FJid pome fxrii'Jp, and retired to Reggie, 
whither Ariosto tbllowed hira. The cardinal 
afterwards went to Parma, and there is a letter 
frntn Ariosto to him from Reggio, informing 
him of some incursions of the pontifical troops 
into tiie territory of Rq^o. So<m after, fhe 
cardinal, in order to avoid further troubles, 
set oS for his see of Agram in Hungary* 
Ariosto returned from Reggio to Femrat 
where he had leisure to continue the com- 
position of hia poem. There is a letter from 
Ariosto^ dated Norember, 1511, to Cardinal 
Giovanni de' Medici, who was then legate at 
Bologna, and whom he had known intimately 
at Fforence and at Urbino, in which letter 
Ariosto asks for a papal dispensation in order 
to einoy the revenues of certain ecclesiastical 
benefices, assigned to him probably through 
his patron Cardinal Ippolito. Ariosto had 
not taken clerical orders, though he wore m 
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clerical dress, being in the service of a cardi- 
nal. In 1513 Pope Jnlins died, and Cardinal 
Giovanni de' Medici was elected his successor 
by the name of Leo X. On this occasion Ariosto 
went again to Rome, probably in company 
the duke's envoys, to congratulate the 
new pontiff, but with cheerful expectations 
of his own, reckoning upon the &vour of an 
4dd acquaintanee, who it appears had formerly 
made flattering promises to him. Ia^o re- 
ceived him most graciously } he stooped 
from his pontifical chair, took him by the 
hand, and saluted him on both rheeks. 
Ariosto was elated with hope, but he was 
disai^inted ; and after two months' resi- 
dence at Rome, he retraced his steps home- 
wards with empty hands, heo was not 
firiendlj towards the Duke of Ferrara, he was 
beset with applications, and Ariosto was not 
a persoii of sufficient importance, nor of suf< 
llcient address and courtly pliaiieyt to ohiain 
the preference. On liis v.'ny to Ferrara 
Ariosto stopped several months at Florence, 
where he met with Alessnndn Benueci« the 

widow of Tit t S'rozzi, agentlrman of F( rrara 
who had been in the service of Duke Alfonso. 
TbiB lady fixed his wandering affections, and 
was married to him secretly several years 
later. Arioeto had already two natural sons, 
Gio. Battista, slreadj meimoned, and another 
called Virginio, whose mother wa-S a country 
girl of the neighbourhood of Ferrara, 

On his retttrn to Ferrara stt the end of 
1513, Ariosto resumed his place in the ser- 
vice of Cardinal Ippolito, who on one occasion 
sent him to IJrbino, when he fell seriously 
ill on the road. In the years 1514 and 1515, 
besides working at his poem, he completed 
two comedies, ** La Cassaria " and " I Suppo- 
siti," which were performed at Ferrara. In 
1515 he began printing the "Orlando Fu- 
rioso," which was completed and published 
ia Apml, 1516. The poem in this edition as 
well as in the second edition of Ferrara of 
1521, both which are become extremely 
scarce, was divided into forty cantos } but the 
author having subsequently made ntimerous 
corrections and additions, distributed the 
whole poem into forty -six cantos in the 
edition of 1532, which is the third and last 
published under his own care and revision. 

Ariosto took the sub|ject of his poem from 
the traditional stories current during the 
middle ages of the wars between Charle- 
ntagne and the Saracens, in which some truth 
was intermixed with much exaggeration. 
The old French story-tellers and romance- 
writers had confounded Charlemagne and 
his unsuccessful expedition against the Moors 
of Spain with the more momentous wars of 
his pr^ecessors, Charles Martel and Pepin, 
against the Monrs or Saracens, who had in- 
Taded the south of France ; and, by a farther 
anachronism, they mixed up widi their stories 
wondrous tales of paladins, knight-errants, 
and giants taken from the traditions of Ar- 
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morican or British origin, concerning Arthur 
and the Round Table. Likewise the heathen 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans were em* 
founded with the Saracens by the common 
name of pagans, as being all enemies tu the 
Christians. The celebrity of Charlemagne 
caused him to be sinf,'led out as the champion 
and representative oi all Christendom. Spu- 
rious genealogies were invented, in wlli^ 
Charlemagne and his paladins were made to 
descend from Constantine, and that emperor 
from Hector. Those who wish to investigate 
the origin of the numerous legends from 
which ^e romances and romantic poems of 
the middle ages are derived, may consult 
Dr. Ferrario's work '* Storia ed Analisi degli 
antichi Roiuanzi di Cavallcria," Milan, 1829 ; 
and Panizzi's " Essay on the Romantic Narra* 
tive Poetry of the Italians," which is pr< fK-ed 
to his edition of Bojardo's poem, Loudon, 
1830. 

Two Italian poets of considerable merit, 
Pulci and Bqjardo, wrote, not long before 
Ariosto, nartatiTe poms on the snl^eet of 
the real or supposed wars of Charlemagne 
against the Saracens, in which they took for 
their chamfnon Orisndo or Boland, one of 
Charlemagne's paladins, who, according to 
tradition, fell at the defeat of KoncesvaUes. 
Puld in hb ** Morgante Mag^iore*' retained 
in the web of Ms [ (k t'c:u fiction a thread of 
historical truth, by narrating the expedition 
of Charlemagne into Spain, and the defeat 
of his army at Roncesvalles, in which Roland 
was killed. The Morgante Maggiore" was 
printed at Florence in 1481. Bojardo, in 
adopting for the theme of his poem the wars 
of Charlemagne, placed the scene principally 
in France and under the walls of Paris, which 
he represents as threatened by a double Sa- 
racen invasion, one fh)m Spain and the other 
from Africa. Bqjardo chose Orlando for his 
hero, but he created a new action in his poem, 
by making Orlando fall in love with Angelica, 
u pagan lady of exceeding beauty. The 
Orlando of Jrulci and of the older romantic 
legends was a spotless Christian knight, loyal, 
cliaste and brave, who fought and died in 
defence of Christei iium l^ojardo made him 
fall in love and forget his loyalty, and thus 
depressed his moral character, but by so 
domg he added to the general narrative of 
war and chivalry, another subject, that of love, 
as a leading action of his poem, which he ac- 
cordingly entitled the Orhtndo Innamorato." 
[Bojardo, Mattko Maria.] liojardodiedin 
1 494, leaving his poem unfinished, and Ariosto 
took up some of the threads of. the narrative 
and wove them into a web of his own. He 
adopted the tale of Orlando's love for Angelica, 
bnt he made Angelica fall in love with 
a handsome though obscure squire called 
Medoro, in consequence of which Orlando 
became downright mad with jealousy, and 
performed a thousand wild pranks, the narra- 
tion of which forms one of the main subjects 
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of the poeni. Ariosto styled his poem " Or- 
lando Farioao." At the same time the other 

action of the poem, namely tlu» narrative of 
the war betweeo Charlemagne and the Sara- 
cens is eontintied by Ariosto's fbllowing up 

]^>jar(lo*s tract's, and he conclu s it by the 
expul&ion of the Saracens from France, and 
the fhll of their great ehampioo Rodomonte, 
vhose death, like that of Tumus in Virgil, 
concludes the poem. The poet has interwoven 
with these two a third subject, %vhich had also 
been introducfd by Bojardo in his " Orlando 
Innamorato." Tlus is the loves of Rug^ero, 
m young Saracen knight, bom of Christian 
parents, and Hradamante, a Christian damsel, 
the sister of Ilinaldo of Montauban, another 
Christian champion, and a rival of Orlando 
in chivalry* whose adTentoi^es figure conspi- 
cuously in the poems of Pulci and Bojardo, 
as well as in that of Ariosto. Besides these 
various subjects and distinct actiom of the 
poem, Ariosto lins interwoven with his nar- 
rative other, and some long, epi^sodes of 
knights and damsels, and their strange ad- 
ventures, f^e^criptions of heroic, mournful or 
absurd and ludicrous events, of giants and 
sorcerers, enchanted palaees and gardens, 
flying? horsps and other monsters, together 
with pathetic tales of unrequited or betrayed 
lore, of constancy and aelf devotednesst of 
beauty and knight-errantry. All these con- 
stitute a sort of enchanted world, created 
hy the magic of the poet, who has sketched 
the crcatun s nf his imagination v ith features 
and attributes so well fitted to their supposed 
nature as to remove the impression of the 
improbulM'iry if their reality. In reading the 
** Orlando Furioso" the reader finds himself 
bewildered as in a maze ; he loaei, among so 
many incidents, the thread of his recollection; 
which is no wonder, as the poet himself at 
times seems entangled in Ins own web, and 
perplexed with his multifarious engagements, 
and is obliged to break off in the midst of a 
story to resume another uarmtiTe which he 

had left unfinished. It is, however, most 
attractive reading ; we wander on from tale 
to tale, delighted with onr ratnrtainer, and 
heedless of the ultimate object of our journey. 
Ariosto has been justly called the jprince 
of romantic poebL Some passi^res m the 
" Furioso" are licentious, though not obscene; 
Ariosto was somewhat lax in his morals. 

Ariosto after printing his poem presented 
a copy of it to his patron Cardinal Ippolito, 
to whom he had introduced a feeling address 
in the third stanza of the first cauto, besides 
Other passages interspersed throughout the 
work, whieli are higlily in praise of Ippolito, 
his brother Aitonso, and the whole house of 
Brte. The cardinal, af^er perusing the book, 
seetns to have been pu/zled what to make of 
it, and he is said to have asked the author 
*• where in the devil's name he had picked up 
so many absurdities ? " Cardinal Ippolito, as 
we have noticed above, was a busy man of 
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the world, and had no taste for poetry or 
romance. Ariosto says in his Second Satire, 

that tin < ardinal told him once that ** he 
would have been much more pleased i^ instead 
of praising him In idle strams, he had em- 
ployed more of his time in his service." lu 
the following year, 1517, the cardinal being 
about to set off ifor bis see of Agram in 
Hungary, desired Ariosto to accompany him, 
and was highly offended when Ariosto de- 
clined the journey on account of his weak 
liealth. From that time Ariosto saw him no 
more. Cardinal Ippolito fell ill in September, 
1519, at his eountry house at Sid)bioncello, 
after his retom from HnngMy, and died aoon 
after. 

Previous to the death of the cardinal and 
•while he was still in Hungary, Ariosto had 
been taken by Duke Alfonso into his own 
service, and allowed a monthly salary and 
rations for three servants and two horses. 
This is proved by a note of the duke, dated 
23d April, 1518. In July of that year Count 
Rinaldo Ariosto, a cousin of the poet, d'wA 
without male issue. Lodovico and his brothers 
claimed the inheritance as being next of kio, 
hat they foond an opposing claimant in a 
convent of monks, who hnd h?A one of the 
family amon^ their brethren. The ducal 
chamber or Fiscos interfered and sequestrated 
the landed property, which was considerable, 
on the plea of its being feudal. The affair 
went before the courts of justice, and the anit 
was still undecided wlien Lodovioo ArioetO 
died, fifteen years later. 

Ariosto's office in the duke's service was 
for a time merely nominal, except that he 
was sent once or twice on some mission to 
Florence and Urbina At the beginning of 
1522, he was appointed comm;s?ar\ or go- 
vernor of the district of Gartagnaua, a monn.- 
tainoos tract belonging to the duchy of Mo- 
dena, but situated on the opposite or southern 
slope of the Apennines towards Lucca. This 
wild district had been just restored to the 
house of Este, after being for years in the 
hands of the Florentines, and aherwards of 
Pope Leo X. The people were rode, fhctious, 
and lawless. Ariosto, in his Fifth Satire, 
humorously relates the difilculties of his new 
office. He remained for about three years at 
Castelnuovo, the head town, and succeeded in 
restoring some sort of order, whilst at the 
same time he won, by his frank, unassuming, 
and disinterested manner, the hearts of the 
people. A story is related by Garofalo, one 
of his biographers, of Ariosto in one of his 
mountain excursions having met a band of 
outlaw.s, by whom he was treated with every 
mark of respect In 1523 Pistofdo, the duke's 
secretary, wrote to propose to Ariosto the 
office of ducal ambassador to the new pope, 
Clement VII., but Ariosto declined the honour, 
saying that he had had enough already of 
Rome and the Medici. In 1524 he pave up 
his government, and returned to Ferrara, 
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whett he resumed his af tondancc at tho duke's 
court He then became intimately acquainted 
with Ercole BentiTogUo, a nephew of the 
duk<*, who afterwards M'as distinguished as 
au Italian poet. In 1526 Ariosto purchased 
ft small bouse, and altorwardt WMue gitrand 
adjoining, in a remote street of Ferrara culled 
Mirasole, where he buiit himself a modest, 
eommodions boose, fai wUeh ba lived the 

remainder of his life. He placed ta Ihont of 
the iiouse the following distich : 

" Pmt*, wd «pt» mtbi. wd nalll olnM«l«. Md aoa 
Sordida, {Muta moo ted tamen cere domut." 

This bouse still exists, and bas been pur- 
chased and repaired hy the eoiiiraunity of 
Ferrara. The old aucestial house degU 
Ariosti, near Ibe cburch of Sta. Maria di 

Bocche, was divided hetween the hrothers a;? 
well as the rest of the property, and their 
respective shures -were tmaU. In 1528 the 
duke had a theatre built in a hall of his 
palace, in which the comedies of Ariosto were 
performed. These comedies, written in blank 
verse, are five in number: "La Cassaria," 
"I Suppositi," " La Lena," "II Negromante." 
and " La Sculastiea." They may be called 
good imitations of the old Roman comedy. 

At this period Ariosto seems to have been 
leading a contented life. He had sufficient 
for a man of his babits: the duke allowed 
him full leisure to attend to his favourite 
studies, and both the duke and his son Ercole, 
a weU-editcated and well-disposed young 
prince, treated Ariosto m ith friendly famili- 
arity liis son Virginio, to whom he was 
mach attached, lived with him for a time, 
until his father sent him, in 1 530, to finish 
his studies at Padua, where he recommended 
him to bis old IHend Bembo^ It is believed 
that Ariosto had been privately married for 
some years to the widow Aiessandra, already 
mentioned, but ^bsj did not live under 
the same roof, and the marriage was kept 
secret till his death. One reason of this mav 
be tbat Ariosto still eqjoyed some smau 
cliureh benefices from the time that he was 
in the service of the cardinal, which he would 
bave lost, bad bis marriage been dimlged. 

In the spring of I ViO Duke Alfonso went 
to Bologna to meet the £m^ror Charles V. 
Wbetber Ariosto accompanied bim in bis 
journey or not, the story of his receiving 
on that occasion the laurel crown from the 
emperor's band is withoot foundation. On a 
stibsf(iueiit occasion, when Charles V. went 
a second time to Italy, in the autimin of 1532, 
Doke Alfonso repaired to Mantua with a 
numerous retinue to meet the emperor. This 
time it is certain that Ariosto followed his 
master to Mantua, where it seems that he 
was introduced to the emperor, to whom he 
presented a copy of the last revised edition 
of his poem, which had just appeared, and ! 
in which the poet had introduced a splen- | 
did panegyric of Chwles. It is said that | 
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the pmperor was highly pleased with the 
book, and that he created the author poet 
lanreate by a diploma signed witb bis own 
hand, and we find Arirs'n TTientioned as 
laureate in several documents after his death i 
but tiiat be wu publicly crowned by the 
emperor at Mantua is a mere fiction, as liis 
own son Virginio plainly says in his me- 
moirs. 

Previous to the journey to Mantua, Ariosto 
had ^ne twice with Duke Alfonso to Venice, 
and m September, 1531, be was sent by the 
duke on a delicate mission to Alfonso d' A valos, 
mar(juis del Vasto, and a general in the 
cmperor*s serriee, wbo bad entered the Mo- 
denese territory at tlie head of a body of 
imperial troops, and was suspected of having 
a seeret understanding with Pope Clement 
VII., who, like his predecessor Leo X., was 
far from friendly towards the house of Este, 
Ariosto this time proved fortunate in his 
mission. D'Avalos, who was liberally in- 
clined and fond of learning, was delighted 
with Ariosto's society, and he not only treated 
the poet with the greatest' knidness while he 
remained at his head-quarters at Oorreggio, 
but gave him a substantial token of his regard 
in the shape of an annual pension of one 
hundred golden ducats, which he assigned to 
him by a notarial act, which is given by 
BarufTaldi in his appendix. 

On his return to Ferrara from his mission, 
Ariosto applied himself sedulously to prepare 
a new edition of his " Furioso," in forty-six 
cantos, which was printed by Francesco del 
Rosso, and published in October, 1532. 
Anosto took great pains in oorreettngv re- 
vising, and partly recasting the text, for, not- 
withstaudiug the apparent ease of his verse, 
he was a laborious reviser and a liutidions 
critic of his own writing??, as appears by the 
corrections on his autographs, which are pre* 
served in Ihe library of Ferrara. 

After the publication of this new edition, 
Ariosto fell seriously ill, from a compU- 
eation of complaints $ bis stomach bad been 
long discascfl. ff r, thnnfrh a temperate man, 
he was too careless and irregular in his 
diet He grew worse month after month, 
and at last was given up hy rln phy- 
sicians. He saw the approach of death with 
calmness ^ and bis biographer, Garofalo, re- 
ports that he said to his friends who stood 
by his bedside, " that he died contented ; 
especially if it were tnie that human souls 
after death n-eognise and commune with each 
other in another world." Ue expired on the 
6th of Jane, 1533, being in bis filty-ninth 
year. He was buried without pomp in the 
old church of S. Benedetto, and his funeral 
was spontaneously attended by the monks of 
that convent, from respect to him. Forty 
years after, Agostino Mosti, prior of S Anna, 
who bad been in his youth a disciple of 
Ariosto, raised him a marble montunent in 
the new church of S. Benedetto^ whither his 
D o 
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bones vere transferred. This Most! is the 
•ame whot hemg superior of the hospital of 

S. Anna, had th' rfiDi-ge of Tasso when con- 
fined for his re&l or supposed insanity. 
In 161 St Lodorlco Ariocto, a descendant 

of the poet, raised to his ancestor's memory 
another and more splendid monument in 
another part of the same ehnrch, to whieh 

Ariosto's remains were again transferred. 
Lastly, when the French occupied Ferrara, 
in 1801, they transported this last nonn- 

nient, together with the remains of Ariosto, 
to the palace of the public schools, in which 
it now is, in one of the halls of the library. 

Ariosto is one of the eurliest and best 
Italian satirists. Uls Satires, which are 
seven In number, contain many purticnlars 
of his own life, and also of the public events 
of his time. His language is free, but gene- 
rally decorous, after the manner of Horace 
ratlier than tliat of Juvenal. The " Satires" 
were not published until after his death. 
Ariosto wrote also Sonnets, Oanzoni and 
Capitoli, which are inserted in the general 
editions of his works, and have also been 
published separately by the title of " Opere 
Varie di Lodovico Ariosto," 3 vols. l2mo. 
Paris, 1776, and " Poesie Varie di Lodo- 
vico Ariosto," by Molini, Florence, 1824. 
He wrote also a dialogue in Italian prose, 
entitled " L'Er^<»!ato," on philos(t|ihy and 
medicine. His Latin poems have been little 
noticed, and yet they arc not without merit : 
they were published in two books by d. R. 
Pigua at Venice in 15^3, and arc in&erted in 
the edition of all Ariosto's works by Orlan- 
dino, 2 vols. foL, Venice, 1730, and other 
subsequent general editions. 

The editions of the " Orlando Furioso" are 
very numerous. Baruffaldi, in his " Life of 
Ariosto," gives a long list of them. The 
edition published by Morali, 4to., Mihtn, 
1818, is one of the most correct. Panizzi 
has published a London edition in 4 vols. 
8vo., 1834, with copious notes in English, a 
life of Ariosto, and bibliographical notices of 
the old editions of the poem. The " Orlando 
Furioso" has been translated into most Eu- 
ropean languages. The English translation 
by Harrington, though spirited, is not faith- 
mi ; that by Uoole is very inferior. The 
best English translation is the recent one hy 
S. Rose. 

Ariosto had begun a new poem, of which 

we have five cantos, which are printed in 
several editions at the end of the " Furioso," 
as if they were a continnalion of it, bnt they 
appear to be rather the beginning of a dis- 
tinct poem, which Ariosto left unfinished, 
and such is the opinion of most critics. The 
number of cominentalors, critics, and bIo|T^ra- 
phers of Ariosto is very great : some of the 
principal of them are mentioned in the course 
of this ni tide. (Baruffaldi giuuiore. La Vita 
di M. Lodovico Ariosto ; Mazzuchelli, Scri^i 
if lialia i Comiaini, / SecoH dtSa Letttra^au 
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ItaUana; Valery, Voyages LittCraires en 
Italie.) A.V. 

ARIOVISTT'S, a German chief, M'bom 
Cffisar encountered and defeated in Gaul in 
the first year of his proconstdship, b.c. 98. 
Plutarch writes the name 'kpioSvaro^ ; Dion 
Cassius,*Ap(oovurTos j and Appian, 'A£i6SiaTo%. 
It is not known to which of the Germanic 
nations Ariovbtus belonged : that he was 
from the Germanic side of the Rhine is evi- 
dent. He was inTited or rather hired ts 
enter Gaul by the Seqnnni (the ancient in- 
habitants of Franche>Comte), who, in alliance 
with the Arvemi (the ancient inhabitants of 
Auvergne), wt re strufrglinp with, the .^dui 
(who inhabited Burgundy) for the supremacj 
of OattL The first hand of CSermans who 
were induced by the promises and gifts of 
the Sequani to cross the Rhine amoimted to 
fifteen thousand, hut subsequent reinfbrce- 
ments in the course of years swelled the 
number to one hundred and twenty thousand 
of various nations -~Trihoces or Tribocci, 
Vangiones, Nemetes, Sedusii, Harudes, IVIar- 
comans, and Suevi. Three of these nations, 
the Tribocci, \'angioues, and Nemetes, we 
find at a subsequent periotl ^11 11 on the 
Gallic side of the Rhine ; but whether they 
had acquired a settlement before the time of 
Ariovistus, and united themselves to him 
after he entered Gaul, is not clear. They 
certainly fought under his cumuiaud. The 
other nations appear to have crossed the 
Rhine with him or after him. 

The aid of Ariovistus and his forces gave 
a decided superiority to the SequanL The 
XAm were defeated in several engagements, 
with the loss of all their nobility and cavalry, 
and were obliged to Sobmit to all the demands 
of their victorious enemies, and to bind them- 
selves by oath neither to ask help from Rome 
nor to refuse obedience to their conquerors. 
The Sequani were however in no wise 
benefited by their victory. Ariovistus seized 
a third part of tiieir territory, in which he 
settle d ^vi"!) his army. This appears to have 
provoked a general confederacy of the Gauls, 
against whom ArioTistns was obliged fw 
some months to keej) on the defensive, until 
having, by his apparent fear, thrown them 
off their f^uard, he burst forth from his camp 
and defeated them so completely at a place 
called Magetobria or Admagetobria (perhaps 
La Moigte de Broie at the jnnction of the 
Saone and the Oip:non), that all that jnirt 
of Gaul which was near his settiement became 
subject to him, and was redneed to & eon- 

dition of the most cruel bondage. 

Such are the particulars of the earlier part 
of the career of Ariovistus as gathered nom 
various passages in Caesar's Gallic War. 
The dates cannot be ascertained, but the 
chief events appear to have occurred pm>- 
bably some years before Oaisar's arrival in 
Gaul, since Ariovistus, ** from l<m^ practice,^ 
was aeonstomed to ipeak the Cdtie language 
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(CoDsar, jDe BelL GalL i. 47.), and had niamed 
his second wife, a Noric woman, sister of 
Voctio or Vocelo, the king of the Norici, who 
inhabited Upper Bavaria and the Tyrol. After 
his settlement in Gaul, in a mowage to Caesar, 
Aripvistu'; hoasts that his unconqupred Ger- 
mans liad nut for fourteen years dwelt in a 
fixed abode : but fhui will only imply tbat 
his army had been emhodied for so many 
years, not that they had been so long in 
Gaul. He had anxiously sought, ana in 
Cajsar's consulship had obtained the alliance 
of the Roman senate and people, by whom 
he bad b^n acknowledged aa king, which 
seems to imply nn admission of his title to 
the flovereignty of that part of Gaul of which 
he had taken poiaeasion. 

The Gallic princes, whose statements Ca?sar 
has recorded, may have exaggerated both 
the power and the cruelty of Anoyistus. In 
the plot of the Helvetian Orgi'torix and his 
confederates to obtain the supremacy of Gaul 
by meanR of an alliance of the three nations, 
the Helvetii. the Sequani, and the iEdui 
(Ciesar, 2Je BdL G<uL u 8.), they seem to 
have made no account of Ariorvistus; and 
when the Ht'lvt-tii negotiated with the 
Sequani for a free passage through their ter- 
ritories, Arioyistns appears not to have been 
consulted, though the Sequani are said to 
have been his subjects. And in the Helvetian 
war the iEdui acted as the allies of Rome, 
fumifhing them with corn and sending a con- 
aiderabie body of cavalry to serve m their 
army. These facts seem incousLstent with 
the reprcsentatimia given by the Gallic chief- 
tains to Ca^ar, as recorded hy him. The 
encroachments of Ariuvistus do not appear 
to have €»eited any apprehension among the 
Romans, who recognised him as king ; and 
tlie attempt of l>ivitiacus to engage them at 
the time to aaaiflt the MAmx entirely failed. 
In fact, they appear to have looked npon his 
progress with little concern, until it suited 
Gnsar's pnrpoee to begin a war : yet had his 
aggressions and pnwr r lieen such as are repre- 
sented by Cajsar, they could scarcely have 
Mled to excite both Jealoiisy and apprehen- 
don. 

When Cajsar had, in the first year of his 
pToconsulship in Gaul, broken the power 
of the Helvetii, he detennined to pick a 
quarrel with Ariovistus and attempt to drive 
him oat of GauL Dion Caasins plainly inti- 
mates that the quarrel was of Ca: sar's seeking ; 
but Caesar himself says that he was induced 
to attack him by an application from the 
GalHe princes, who eanie to congratulate him ' 
on his victory over the Helveiii. The ap- 
plication has, however, every appearance of 
having been got up for the purpose of fur- 
nisiiing an excuse for the war, and was 
amtained by evidently exaggerated represent- 
nririiiN. Cii-'-^Lir's first v, to send to 

demand an interview with Ariovistus, that 
they might conftr on nattwa of importance 
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to both. Ariovistus replied, that if Ccesar 
wished for an interview he might come to 
him; but that he (Ariovistus) could not 
come into the Roman territory. He also 
nifeeted the terms on which C^nr proposed 
to renew the alliance of Rome with the Ger- 
man prince, 

Csesar upon tfaig detennined on immediate 
hostilities, being nrged by the iEdui to 
protect them from the Harudes, twenty-four 
thousand of whom had just arrived in Gaul, 
for whom Ariovistus had demanded another 
third of the Sequanian territory, and who 
were meanwhile ravaging the country of the 
^dni. He had also received intelligence that 
a hundred clans {pagi) of the Snevi had 
reached the bank of the Rhine near tlie coun- 
try of the Ti eviri (the electorate of Treves), 
and were attempting to cross that river. By 
a rapid march he anticipated Ariovi&tus in 
oceup) ing Vesontio (the modern Besanfon), 
an important military i)ost and, by a well- 
timed address, dispelled a panic which had 
seized his men, especially some of the young 
officers, who had seen little service. He has 
graphically described the tenor which pre- 
vailed in his camp. Having converted the 
fear of his troops into warlike ardour, he 
continued his march ; and Ariovistus, alanned 
at his approach, cx>n9ented to an interview, 
which produced, however, no result, and was 
broken off by a report that the Germans 
were attacking the escort of the Ronan 
general. The German matrons, who were 
regarded by their countrymen as prophetesses, 
had foretold that an engagement eonld not be 
successful if fought before the new moon. 
Ariovistus consequently wished to decline 
fighting before that time ; but Casar, aware 
of the superstition of his opponents, Torched 
them to an engagement ; and alter a severe, 
and for a time doubtful struggle, gave them 
an entire defeat. The pursuit was continued 
with great slaughter to the banks of the 
Rhme, distant, as the manuscripts of Ca-sar 
tell us, five miles ; but Plutarch and Orosius 
make the distance much greater. Arl(jvistu8 
escaped in a little boat across the river; but 
his two wives and one of his daughters 
perished in the flight, and a second daughter 
was taken prisoner. Neither the force of the 
Germans nor their loss is stated by Caeaar; 
but Plutarch and Appian give the loss at 
80,000, and Orosins says that the number 
and loss of the enemy and the fineness d 
the fight were inconceivable. 

The subsequent history of Ariovistus is un- 
known. His death was mentioned by Titurius 
Sabinus, about four years after, as one cause 
of ^e hoBttlity of the Germans towards Rome 
(C.Tsar, De BeU. Gall v. 29.). Rut no act 
of hostility after Cssar's first and decisive 
campaign is recorded. 

Cffisar does not state any facts in confir- 
mation of the character of arrogance and 
cruelty which he has assigned to Ariovistus. 
BD 9 
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Hts demand of «be Seqaaniin tenitoiy was 

til nert'ssary result of his position, hoirever 
hard upon those who had so unwiMl^foUcited 
luiaid. Tried %7t]ieiiiaxun8 of his age and 

country, the German prince does not appear 
to be chargeable with any pecaliar guilt, 
except in the seimie of Ceesar^s envoys, 
C. Valerius Procillus and M. Mettius, and 
in the design which he is charged with enter- 
taining of putting die Ibnner of the two to 
death. But the only account we have of this 
transaction is from Caesar himselfl (Ctcsar, 
De Bella Gallico, i. 31, &c., v. 29., vi, 12. ; 
Livy, Epiiome, lib. civ,; Plutarch, Life of 
Julius Casar, ch. 19. edit Reiske ; Appian, 
Itoman History, book iv. (jof the Gallic Wars'), 
ch. S. edit. Schweighaaaer; Dion Cassius, 
Unman Jlintory, book xxXTiii. ch. 34 — 50. 
edit, lleiiuar ; L. Anna^us Florus, Epitome 
lierum Romanartm, lib. iii. cap. 7. {BeUum 
Galtinmy^ Faolus Orogius, HiUoria; l\h. v'l. 
c. 7.) J. C. M. 

A'RIPHRON C^pt(ppwv) of SicvoN, a 
Greek poet, who seems to have lived about 

B. C. 550. He is known to us only as the 
author of a beautiful pscan to Health (T^^cia) 
ennsisting of nine lines, which has been pre- 
served by Athenfeus. This poem is t^ne of 
the most exquisite popular songs of the 
rireiks that have come down to us. The 
beginning of it is also quoted by Lucian and 
Maxiraus Tyrlns. Lucian says that the poem 
continued to be popular in his time. (Athe- 

XV. 702. ; Lucian, Pro Lapsu inter Sa- 
fuAuMbnn, c. 6. ; Maxinras Tyrius, xiit. 1. ; 

C. D. Ilgen, Carmina rnnrirdVui Greecorum, 
p. 120. i H. Kolster, iJe Canttlenis popiUaribus 
Graconm^ p. 68, &c.) L. S. 

AR'IPO, a painter of Regensbnrp of the 
tenth century, who, with Adalpert, restored 
the iUvminations of the *' Golden mannseript" 
of the monks BerengarittS and Liutlianl. 
rB£R£NGAiU 178.1 R< AV. 

, ARl'POL or AREPOL, TL SAMUEL 

(biSnX t'NIDr ""I), a Jewish writer of Sa- 
pheth in Galilee, who lived during the six* 
teen^ century. He Is called the son of 
Isaac the son of .Tom Toh Aripol. He was 
the author of several works, which are how- 
ever, according to the testimony of Bnxtorff, 
held in no very groat estimation by his 
nation. His principal works are : — 1. i^ur 
Shalom" ("Prince of Peaee," Is. \x. 5.), a 
commentary on the " Song of Songs," which, 
\rith the biblical text of that book, was 
printed at Sapheth by Abraham and Eliezcr 
Ashkenazi, a.m. 5339 (a.d. 1579), 4to. The 
learned R. Oppenheimer, in whose library 
Wolff met w itii this edition, expressed to him 
his doubts whether a printing press was ever 
established at Sai)lieth in Galilee ; hut it is 
most probable that an attempt, at least, w aji 
made by some German Jews to establish one 
there, as various books of this period bear 
Sapheth on the title-pages. Bartolocci says 
k was printed at Venice, bnt he does not 
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give the year. 9. « MInnor Letoda" ('* A 

Psalm of Praise,** Ps. c. 1.). This is a com- 
mentary on the 119th Psahn and the fifteen 
Fsahns of degrees. It was printed at Venice 

byJo.de Gara with tli l i' Ileal trxt, 
5336 (A.O. 1576), 4to. and at Pnupie,jk.M. 
5370 (a.d. 1610), 4to. Extmets nom this 
commentary are also met with in the " Ke- 
biioth Moshe" or Rabbinical Bible of K. 
Moses Franeofbrtensis, printed at Amster- 
dam, A. M. 5484 (a.». 1724). 3. " Vahad l^- 
chacamim" ("The Congregation of Wise 
Men") which, according to the "Siphte 
Jeshenim," is a commentary on the Jewish 
prayers, and was printed at Venice without 
date. 4. " Imrath Eloah " (" The Word of 
God," Prov. XXX. 5.). This, according to 
the " Siphte Jeshenim," is a collection of 
sermons on all the sections (panishas) of the 
law, but we are not told, whether this work 
has appeared in print 5. " Leb Chacani " 
("The Heart of the Wise," Eccles. viii. 5.). 
A commentary on the book of Ecclesiastes, 
printed at Constantinople by R. David bon 
^C3£^p cura R. Eliezer ben Isaac Ashkenazi, 
A.V. 5851 (a.1>. 1591), 4to. Also, at the 
same place, A.M. 5346 (a.b. ISSn). according 
to I>e Roi>si and the Bodleian catalogue, and 
Meelfiihrer in his "Dissertatto de Meritis 
Hebreeor. in Re Literaria," cites an edition 
of Lublin, a.d. 1604, in 4to. 6. " Aguddath 
Shemuel" ("The Collection of Samuel^). 
This work forms a selection in the manner 
of a compendium and copious index to the 
five volumes of the author eited above, the 
initial letters of the titles of which five books 
form together the name Samuel (Shemuel). 
The ^Agvddath Shemoel" is itself divided 
into five parts, eacl) of which has its separate 
title. It was printed at Venice by Jo. de 
Gara, a. m. 5SS6 (a. 1 576), 4to. 6. ** Nehim 
Zcmiroth" ("The Sweet Psalmist," 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1.). Under this title the commen- 
tary on the fifteen Psalms of d^^rees was 
printed separate from that on the 119th 
Psalm at Cracow, a.M. 5336 (a.d. 1576), 4to. 
Bartolocci also attributes to this author ** Ig- 
gereth Shemuel'' ("An Kpistle of Samuel"), 
which he calls a book on the law (liber 
legalis), divided into eight parts, with a very 
s{)len(lid preface, written with wonderful Rab- 
binical astuteness, printed at Venice by Jo. 
de Gara, a.m. 5353 (a.d. 1593), 4to. ; but 
we are inclined to think that he here allude 
to the " Aguddath Shemuel " above cited, as 
neither WolfiF, De Rossi, or any other of our 
authorities have named the " Iggereth," and 
the substitution of the letter 1 for "T, which 
so easily occurs, makes all the difierence in 
the two words when without points, as all 
Rabbinical works are printed. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Uebr. i. 1090, luyi., iii. 1077, 1078., 
iv. 998. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Rabb. 
iv. 391.; De Rossi, T>iT!im. Stvric. dvgli Autor. 
Ehr. L 55, 56. ; I'lantaviuus, Fiorileg. Rob- 

6m. p. 550. 591.; Le Long, JSiMwCA. Saeru, 
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ii. 943. ; Hyde, Cuial, L^, Impress, in 
BiidiotL BodL L 65.) C. P. U. 

ARIR AM, a monk of Ae conTent of St 

Emmeraiu at Rogensburg. He liv* d in the 
niath century, was a skilful artist, and is 
termed by aa old initar (Pes), the most 
ingenious man ^ his agie. [Au'reh and 
Ariram.] R. N. W. 

ARI'SI, FRANCESCO, a Uvyer of Cre- 
mona, of a distinguished family in that city, 
■was bom on the 3d of February, 1657. He 
studied law at Rome, Bologna, and Pavia, 
and gndoated at the last-mentioned uni- 
versity in March, 1G79. After passing six 
mouths at Milan with a distinguished ad- 
vocate of that city, in order to obtain a 
knowledge of the practice of the law, he 
returned to his iiative place, where he con- 
tinued to reside, combiniiig the practice 
of an advocate with literary pnrsTiiN till his 
death in 1743. Mazzuchelli stales, a 
proof of the confidence entertained in 
judgment and legal knowledge, that he was 
sent to Milan as counsel for the municipality 
of Cranona no len than fourteen times. The 
same author has preserved lists of Arisi's 
works, amounting to forty printed and twelve 
in MS., in addition to twelve that perished 
when his house was burned in 1726. They 
are chiefly pamphlets, containing veri>es, 
toare, and bibliographical diaciUBions. (Maz- 
auchelli, Scrittori cTItaha.) W. W. 

ARISMENDI, JUAN DE, a Spanish 
sculptor of Gmpiuooa of the seventeenth 
centurv. [Vascardo, Juax.] R. N. W. 

ARlSTiE'NETUS C^i<rraiu(Tos) of 
mcsea in Bithynia, wss an intimate fHend 
of Libanius, who often mentions him, and 
reckons him among the most distinguished 
rhetoriciaiis of bis time. In a.d. 858 he 
perished at Ntcomedia daring an earth- 
quake : he had been appointed governor of 
ttiat district cf Bilbynia by the Emperor 
Constantius, who called it by the name of 
** Ditscesis Pietatis," in honour of his wife 
Ettsebia. This Aristametiw was formerly 
considered the author of the collection of 
fifty-one erotic letters^ which are extant 
under the name of Aristenetus. ^Bat one 
of these letters (i. 26.) contains an historical 
fact, almost the only one that occurs in the 
whole collection, which completely over- 
throws this opinion ; for in that letter the 
author speaks of a celebrated female dancer 
of the name of Panarcta, and says that 
she only imitated Caramallus, the pantomine, 
while she herself might serve as a model for 
any one. Now this Caramallus is mentioned 
by Sidonins ApolUnaris, who died in a. d. 
484, as his oor.teinporary. The author of 
these erotic epistles must therefore be a 
different person from the rhetorician of 
"Nicspa, but it must remain uncertain whether 
he actually bore the name of Arista:uetui>, or 
wheUier he assumed it to make his woik 
pass as the prodaetioa of aeekbrated penon. 
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The epistles therefore cannot have been 
written earlier than the end of the fifth or 
Ae beginning of the sixth century of onr 
sera. Their character, too, is in direct 
opposition to the praise with which Libanius 
mentions Aristasnetos of Nieaia, for they are 
evidently the production of some Sophist 
without much talent or taste. They seem to 
be a series of rhetorical exercises in the form 
of letters, which, however, have none of the 
interest which belongs to genuine letters. 
They chiefly contain fictitious love stories 
and descriptions, full of strange and very 
improbable incidents. The tone in wliieh the 
stories are told is frequently voluptuous and 
vulgar. The style is vwy declamatory and 
overloaded with fine words and phrases 
borrowed from all quarters, such as Ho- 
mer, Sappho, Plato, Philostratus, Aleipbron, 
Xenophon the Ephesian, the grninTiiarian 
Musa?us, and others. But with all these 
jiiecious gatherings, the letters are stiff and 
cold. There is only one MS. of the epistles of 
Aristi£netus, which is now in the imperial 
library at Vienna. It is in rather a mu- 
tilated condition. The first edition is that of 
J. Sambucns (Antwerp, 1566, 4to.), who then 
possessed the MS. The edition of J. Mer- 
cerus (Paris, lAOS, 8vo.)was often reprinted. 
That of F. L. Abresch (ZwoU, 1741), 8vo.) 
contains the notes of his predecessors, with 
contributions by 1 >r)rville, and Valck- 

enaer. Abresch also published " Lectionum 
Aristieneteanmi«** libn ii., 1749* and ''Viro- 
rum Eruditonim in Aristseneti Epistolas 
Cpojecturse^" &C., Amsterdam, 1752, 12mo. 
A modem OreelK, Folyzois Konton, pnbtisbed 
an edition (Vienna, 1 803, 8vo.) in -which one 
new letter was added from a MS. of Alexios 
Spanos. The last edition is that of L. F. 
Boissonnade (Paris, 1822, 8vo.) which con- 
tains the notes of Ms predecessors with many 
of his own, and a mnoh improved text. This 
edition and that of Abresch are the two best 
editions of AristSBuetos. There are German, 
Italian, and French transbitions of the Epis- 
tles ; a French version of some of the letters 
is attributed to Le Sage, 1695, 1787, and 
1794. There is an Eaglisb version by 
Thomas Brown, 1715, 12mo. ; and another 
printed for Bernard Lintot, London, 1750, 
8vo. Some of the episties were tnuislated 
into English verse by Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan and N. B. Ualhed, London, 1771, 8vOk 
There are some other persons of the name of 
Aristsenetus, of whom nothing of interest is 
known. One of them wrote a work on the 
towm of Phaselis, of which the first book is 
quoted by Stephanus Byzantinus. A list of- 
these obscure AristKneti is given by Fabri- 
ciuB, liibliuth. GrcEC. ii. 697. L. S. 

ARISTiENUS {'Aplrraufn) of Megalo- 
polis, a celebrated strategos or p^eneral of 
tlie Achoians. In some M8S. of Polybius 
he is called Arist^netus, but Ari^ttcnus is 
probably the correct form. The iirst time 
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thai he appours in history is in b. c. 196, 
wlicn lie iras Btrate;^ and persuaded the 
Achaans, at tin . onLn i ss nf Sicyon, to re- 
noanoe the alliance with Fhilip Y. of Mace- 
donia, and to form friendahip -witii the lto> 
mans, a measure which, in the opinion of 
PoljrbiuSi was the only means of preserving 
tiie indejpendenoe of Ae Aehtean republic, 
though some Achicans appear to have looked 
npon it as an act of treason. In the winter 
of B.O. 198 and 197, Aristsenus accompanied 
the Roman proconsul, T. Qutntius Flami- 
ninus, to the conference with King Philip on 
the Maliac Gulf. In the spring of b.c. 197, 
a congress m us held at Thebes in Boeotia, at 
which Aristsnus advised the Bceotians to 
follow the example of the Achseans. In b. c. 
195 he was again BtxaiegM, and attended the 
meeting of the Roman a!Hes which T. Quin- 
tius Flaminiuus had convoked at Corinth to 
decide upon the war against Nabis of Sparta. 
Aristicnus attacked the ^tnlian am'has'-adArs 
for wishing that the Romans should quit 
Greece, and leave Algoa in the hands of 
Nabis. War, however, was decided nt this 
meeting agaiost Nabis ; and when Fiumi- 
ninns, on his march towards Argos, had 
reached Cleonaj, he was joined by Aristse- 
nus with an Achsean army of tea thousand 
foot and one thonamd hone. In b. c. 166 
Aristnenus was again strategos of the Achrrnns, 
and in this year the ambassadors returned, 
whom the Achieans had sent to Ptolemy V. 
of Egypt, just at the time when the Achaean 
representatives were assembled at Megalo- 
polis. Here Lycortas and Philopcemen said 
mnch in ]M-;i^e of the Egyptian king, and 
recommended the Achseans to renew their 
alliaaoe with him. But Ariiteniu did not 
allow the meeting to come to any decision 
upcu tlie point, as the reasons adduced in 
faTonr of the allianoe appeared to him absurd. 
Shortly after Q. C<Tcilins canit^ to Argos, 
where Arista&nus had convoked a meeting of 
the AehflHUM. C^Bcilins censored them* or 
rather Philopcpmen, for the severity with which 
Bparta had been treated in b.c. 188, and Aris- 
tsenns, by his silence, signified that he thought 
the censure not tti hr undeserved. [Philo- 
P(£ii£H.3 Phiiopiemen and Lycortas, on the 
(y||i«r hand, endeayoured to dc^^nod the oondnct 
of the AcliJT '.ii ; and Czccilius, displeased at 
finding the Achteans unwilling to own their 
fiinlt, withdrew f^m the meeting. The maj o- 
rity of the Acha^ans, exasperated at this, attri- 
btited the arrival of Casoilios and bis censure of 
their conduct to the influence of Aristsenus and 
Diophanes, the political opponents of Philo- 
poemen. Aristsenus was from this time looked 
npon with suspicion, as betraying the interrats 
of the Acha;ans to the Romans, and he was 
nerer again appointed strategos. Pdybius, 
■who draws a comparison between the cha- 
racters of Philopcemen and Aristsenus, states 
that the latter was more distinguished as a 
poUtieian and an omtor than as a general, 
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and that on all occasions he ^poosed the 
cause of the Romans, whom he regarded as 

the only safeguard of the Arhsean state. 
Poly bi us further suggests that, in his support 
ef the Bomans, he went forther titan the laws 

of his country allowed, but that he always 
preserved the appearance of acting perfecUjr 
m accordance with the Utw. (Livy, xxxii. 
19, 20, 21. 32., xxxiii. 2., Tcxxiv. 24, 25, 20.; 
Polybius, xvii. 1. 7. 13,, xxiii. 7. 9, 10., xxv. 
y.; Plutarch, PhUopcmen^ 13.17.; Pausanias, 
viii. 51. § 1.) L. S. 

ARISTiEON CApurraitev), a Greek philo- 
sopher, who is only known as the author of 
a work on Harmony (n«pl 'Apfiovias), of which 
a fragment is preserved in the " Eclogse " of 
Stobaus, in which the eternity of the world 
is inferred from the eternity of the Deity 
(p. 45. ed. Orleans, 1609.). Fabricius and 
othersj suppose that this Aristason is the 
same as the Pythagorean philosopher, Aris- 
tceus of Croton, the son of Daniophon, who is 
described by lamblichus as the successor and 
son-in-law of Pythagoras, since he married 
Theano, the daughter, or according to others, 
the widow, of Pythagoras. This AristOiUS, 
again, is generally believed to be the anthor 
of two mathematical wor><s which are now 
lost, but of which Euclid made use, one OQ 
conies (Kwj'ucd), and another (n<pl rSimm 
^Tf pf&p), consisting of five books, which was 
restored from conjecture by Vincenzio Vivi- 
ani. (Fahricius. Bihlioth, Gvcw. i. 83ft.) L. S> 
ARISTiEL S. [ Artst.ton'.] 
ARISTA'GORA. [Hvperides.] 
ARISTA'GORAS CApiffTOTiipa*), aOreek 
writer on the antiquities and towns nf Fc'vpt, 
whose work, consisting of at lea&t two lxH»ks*, is 
often reC^red to \iy Stepbanus of Byzantium. 
He is the source from which /l'l;:m derived 
his information respecting the signs by which 
tiie Egyptian god Apis vas recognised, and 
Pliny mentions him among the writers on 
the pyramids. Respecting the time at which 
he li^ed we can only form coiqectures. 
Stepbanus of Byzantium funi! r VvvsnKAiroXa) 
gives us the vague statement that he was not 
much younger than Plata Pliny, in the 
passage alluded to, seems to arrange the 
writers on the pyramids in chronological 
order, and if we may take this for granted, 
Aristagoras must have lived between the 
time of Duris of Samos and Artemidonts of 
Ephesus, that is, between b. c. 880 and 100. 
This might seem to confirm the conjecture 
that this Aristagoras was the same as Aris- 
tagoras, the son of the celebrated grammarian 
Aristarchus. Rut as the latter is not know a 
to have written anything, and as Diogenes 
Laertins speaks of an Anstarchns of Muetos 
as a writer, the matter must remain doubtful. 
(Stepbanus Byzant., under 'EpfutTVfi€ifts, 
Tdbco^^or, Nucwv Kdifiri, "VtBd), 'EXKriviK6¥ ; 
.£lian. Hist Animal, xi. 10.; Pliny, Hist 

Nat, xxxvl 17.; Diogenes Iiaertins, Pro- 
oemium, $ II., L 72.) L. S. 
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ABISTA'GORAS CAp«rTa7<Jpai) of Mi- 
usTua.- Infheraigii of Darius the ton of 

Ilystaspos, ^vc meet with several tyrants of 
llus name la Asia Minor. One uf tbem wa^ 
tyrant of Cyme and a second of Cysicus, 
but the most celebrated is Aristagoras the 
^rant of Miletus, lie was a son of Molpa- 
gonm, mad obtained the government of Mi- 
letus at the time when llistiaeus, his kinsman, 
yrm inrited by Darius to Susa. Daring the 
government of Arittagoras, Ibe srittoeratic 
party of the island of Naxos, who had been 
expelled by their democratic opponents, 
applied, in B. c SOS, to liim for assiatanee. 
Arisuigoras was tempted to comply with 
their request by the hope of making himsell' 
maaler of Naxos and the a^acent islands ; 
but not having: sufTieient force, he represented 
to Artaphemes, the brother of Darius and 
goTemor of ^e western part of Asia Minor, 
the great advantajn^s that might be derived 
from an expedition to Naxo«, the conquest 
ci which and the other Cydades he deseribed 
as an easy matter. Artaphernes was 
delighted with the prospect, and made a 
report to King Darius, who immediately 
placed a large fleet and a considerable army 
under the command of Megabates. Aris- 
tagoras and Me^bates accordingly sailed 
towards Naxos, in the spring of u. < . ")0i , 
but before they reached the island, they be- 
gan to quarrel, and Megabates, in order to 
thwart the undertaking, informed the Nax- 
Jans, who were not aware of their danger, 
of what was going on. The Naxians ac- 
cordingly made all preparations to sustain a 
siege. Aristagoras and Megabates with their 
forces lay before the town for lour mouths, 
dnriog which no progress was made, while 
all the money which they had received for 
the expedition w as exliuusteU, and the arma- 
ment was obliged to return to Asia. Aris> 
tagoras feared Darius and Artaphernes, as 
he was unable to make good his promise. 
Megabates also calumniated Aristagoras, 
whonj fear and shnne drove to revolt. 
While be was maturing his plan, there came 
a messenger from HiBti»n8» who was Still 
detained at Susa, requesting Aristagoras to 
rise against Persia. This strengthened his 
resolution. At his instigation the tyrants in 
the Greek armament which had gone to 
My us after the faUure of tlie Naxian expe- 
dition were arrested, and a democrat ical 
form of government was instituted in all the 
Ionian cities, including Miletus. In order to 
strengthen himself against Persia by allianoes 
with the Greeks of Europe, Aristagoras 
went in n. c. 500 to Sparta to solicit the aid 
of King Cleomenes I. Herodotus says that 
Arist-rj'orris took with him a map of the 
world, to show to the king the position of 
the Persian empire, and the route to Susa. 
Herodotus describes this map, the earliest of 
which we have any record, as a copper tablet 
<m which the earth, all the seas, and all due 
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rivers were engraved. Aristagoras meeting 
with no success at Sparta went to Athens. 

The Athenians had been provoked by the 
demand of Artaphernes to receive back their 
exiled tyrant Hippias, and they hoped to 
strengthen their own freedom by proTrrflng 
that of the lonians : accordingly, tliey sent 
twenty ships to Asia, which were joined by 
five triremes of the Eretrians. On the arrival 
of the allies in Asia in b. c 499, Aristagoras 
sent them against Sardes, but he himself 
remained at Miletus. Sardes was taken 
and burned, but the Greeks were obliged to 
retreat to Ephesos, where they were otct- 
taken and defeated by the Persians. Here- 
upon the Athenians returned home, uotwith^ 
standing the entreaties of Aristagoras. The 
lonians, wlio had gone too far to hope for 
pardon, tried to gain over to their side as 
many of the Greek towns as they could. 
Byzantium and many other places on the 
Propontis and the Hellespont declared for 
them, and also the greater part of Caria, and 
the island of Cyprus. But Cyprus and many 
of the revolted states were reduced by the 
Persians in b. c 498, and Aristagoras, in 
despair at the progress of the enemy, assem- 
bled the principal men who had revolted with 
him, and proposed to emigrate with them 
either to Sardinia or Myrcinus in Thrace, 
lie could not prevail on all his frii-nds to 
join him ; but after having given the govern- 
ment of Milettis to Pjruiagoras, a distin- 
guished Milesian, he emijrrnted to Myrcinus 
with those who chose to foUo\s him. Soon 
after his arrival there, apparently inB.c.497, 
he laid siege to a place called Ennea Hodoi 
(the Nine Way&), a 'oSoi, afterwards 

Amphipolis), but he and his men were cut 
of!" by the Edonians, a Thracian tribe. The 
ambition or rasliness of Aristagoras and the 
burning of Sardes were the iuiuiediate caUflO 
of the invasion of (Jrecee by Darius. (Hero- 
dotus, V. 3U— 38., 49—51., 55., 97 — 100., 
124 — 126. ; Thucydides, iv. 102. $ Diodorus 
Sicnliis, xii. r,A.) L. S, 

AKIST A GUR AS ywmw poet). [Mkta- 

OSNSS.] 

ARISTA N I) ER {'Ap'urTau^pos^ of Tel- 
missus in Lycia, a celebrated soothsayer, 
who aceooipanied Alexander on his Asiatic 

expedition, and was consulted by him on all 
important occasions. From iEliau we learn 
that he survived Alexander, and when the 
king's body had been lying for thirty days 
unbiu'ied, Ar islander declared that the coun- 
try in which it shoold be baried would be 
tlie most prosperous in the world, and would 
not be exposed to the ravages of an enemy. 
This declaration of the soothsayer induced 
Ptoleniy, the son of I^agns, to have the body 
conveyed to l%ypt. Pliny frequently refers 
to an Aristander as the author of a work on 
prodigies, in which many extraordinary oc- 
currences were enumerated, and be may be 
Aristander the aootbsayer of Alexander tho 
OD 4 
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Great. (Arrian, Aitaba*is, ii. 26^ iii. 2., iv. 
4.; Q. Curtius, iv. 2. 6. 13. 15., v. 4., yii. 7.; 
Plntandi, Alexander, 25. ; iElian, Varia Hi*- \ 
toria, xii. 64.; Artemidorus, Oneirocritica, ' 
L 31., iv. 24. ; I*lki^-, Hi»L Nat. xvii. 38.; 
Elenchus to books viii. x. ziy. zr. and xviii. ; 
Lucinn, lVi(lnpntr><;, ^1.) L. S. 

AULS i'AisDER ( Ap((rTav5pos), a sculptor 
born in the island of Paros. Pliiiwmiw says 
he made a statue of a fomale, representing 
Sparta, holding a lyre, wliich surmounted cue 
of the tripods dedicated at Amy clue out of the 
spoil obtained by the Lacedaemonians at the 
battle of .Xgospotami. Ariiitander is sup- 
poMd to have lived about the time of this 
victory, which ^va^ piined in the fourth year 
of the ninety -third Olympiad, 405 B.C. (Pau- 
sanias, iii. 18.) R.^ jnn. 

A RIST A RC HITS CkpiaT^ipxos) of Athens, 
distinguished himself as a violent oligarch 
during the latter period of the Peloponnesian 

■war. On the establishm' Tit of the nnthnrity 

of the Four Hundred in b.c. 411, Aristarchus 
ynB one of the leaden of the new govern- 

ment, and made himself most conspicuous 
in his oppoeition to the demooratio party. 
When the eoanter-revolntion broke out, 

Theramenes and Aristarchus Trent with an 
armed force to Pireas, to rescue Alexicles, a 
partisan of the Four Hniidred, who had been 

taken prisoner in the first outbreak. But 
nothing could guell the insnnrection, and the 
<^gvn^ical goverament waa overthrown. 

Aristarchus with others of the leaders took 
to flight} and he satisfied his revengeful 
spirit by inflicting & oonaiderable injury on 
liis country. On leaviug Athens he took w ith 
him some bowmen belonging to the rudest 
of tiie barbariana, who were employed m the { 
public service, and marched with them to the 
fortress of (Enoe, on the Boeotian frontier, 
which was at die time besieged by the Co- 
rinthians assisted by a body of Boeotian 
volunteers. The Corinthians had laid siege 
to the place to take revenge for the loas 
which a body of tlu ir troops had suffered 
on its return from Deceiea ^m the Athenian 
garrison at Qi^noe. Aristarchus, acting in 
concert with the besiegers, deceived the gar- 
rison of (Enoii by telUng them that a treaty 
had just been concluded at Athens with the 
enemy, by which the garrison was bound to 
surrender (Enoe. As Aristarchus was still 
an Athenian {general his story was believed, 
Q2uoo was abandoned by the garrison, and 
fell into the hands of tlie littotians. About 
four i>r live years atterwards, at the latest in 
B. c. 40G, Aristarchus wa» justly punished for 
this piece of treachery, by being put (o death; 
but the circumstances of his execution arc not 
stated, ('rhucydides, viii. 90. 92. 98. J Xeno- 
phon, Hellenica, I 7. § 29* * LyouTgua, Contra 
Leocratem, p. 164.) L. 8. 

ARISTARCHUS i'ApicTopxos) the G ua m- 
MARIAN, was a son of Aristarchus, and a 
native of Somothi-acc, but he spent the greater I 
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part of his life at Alexandria in Egypt, whore 
he was educated in the school of Aristo- 
phanea of Byzantium. A ristarchus established 
a grammatico-critical school at Alexandria, 
which continued to flourish long aikr hm 
time, both there and at Rome. Ptolemy IV. 
Phikipator (b.c. 222 to 205) entrusted hina 
w ith the education of his son Ptolemy V., 
sumamed Epiphanei, (b.c. 205 to 181,) and 
Ptolemy VII., sumamed Physcon, (b.c. 146 
to 117,) is also said to have been a pupil 
of Aristarchus. These statements accord 
with that of Suidas, who says that Aris- 
tarchus lived about n.c. in the reiga 
of Ptolemy VI. Pliilometor. Suidas reckons 
the number of his pupils toi'have been forty. 
In the reign of Ptolemy Physcon, a cruel 
monster, the aeholara of Alexandria, who 
ha'^ hitherto enjoyed an honourable po- 
sition, were ill-treated, and several of them 
quitted the place. One of theae waa Aria- 
tarchus, who, although he was already at an 
advanced age, went to Cyprus. Uis great 
opponent among Wb eontentpontriea was 
Crates of Mallus, wh n hnd founded a pram- 
matioal school at Pemaraus, and was little 
inftNrior to Ariatarohna in leamingand critinil 
skill. Some time after his arrival in Cyprus 
Aristarchus was attacked by dropsy, which 
determined him to put an end to his Ufe. He 
died at the age of seventy-two of vohmtary 
Starvation. Ue left two sons, Aristagoraa 
and Ariatsirchna, who are likewise called 
grammarians, but are not known to hsre 
written anything. 

Thia Is all that we know of a man whom 
the ancients ahnost unanimously declare to 
have been the first of grammarians, and 
whose mflnence npon some portions of Greek 
literature is felt to the present day. His life 
was devoted to the critical study and eluci- 
dation of the aneient Greek writers, especially 
the poets. Homer, Pindar, Archilochus, 
jEechylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and Ion. 
With these studies he combined that of 
grammar, the technical part of which re* 
ceived its first development firom Aristarchus. 
The results of his studies were preserved in 
his numerous commentariea (fiwo/striinara)^ 
which Suidas says amounted to upwards of 
eight hundred, and in several gramuiatieal 
works. The most important of his ^<un- 
matical works was "On Analoiry "(r'*,'! 'Ava- 
\oyias), which, as we learn from A. (Jellius, 
was opposed by Crates of Mallus in a work 
entitled "On Anomaly" (Ufpl 'Af^ "TAtaj). 
Only a few fi-agments of the work " Uu Ana- 
logy " have come down to ns ; and not one of 
his w orks hxs been preser\'ed complete. All 
that is extant consists of isolated statements 
preserved in the later aehoUa, the nuthors of 
which made great use of the commentaries of 
Aristarchus. But these fra;Tinentary remarks 
are scarcely sufficient t;> give ns an adequate 
niifion of his wonderful activity, his exteusive 
learning, and his strict critical principle 
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What he did for Homer was of preJitP^ 
importaoce than the labours of any other 
icholar, dtber ancnent or modern } and it is 
now uniTcrsally admitted that the Iliad and 
Qdysuy ow« their present form and di- 
Tisioii, each into twen^-lbar rtiapaodies, 
mainly to Arist irchus. Eus merits in regard 
to theae two poems could not he fiiUy appre- 
ciated until Hm discorery of Ute Venetian 
scholia on the Iliad, which were first puh- 
lisbed by Yilloison in 1788. From these 
•ohoUa, compared -with the eommentary of 
Eustathius, we see that it was the great object 
of Aristarchus to establish a critically correct | 
text of the Homeric poems, and Iftiit he re- 
moved with great care and critical sap:acity 
all interpolations that in the course of time 
bad crept into the text. Suspected lines were 
marked by him with an obelus, and those 
which he thought particularly beautiful with 
an asterisk. By this process he established 
a text, which was the foundaitlon of all sub- 
sequent editions, and from the time that 
F. A. Wolf pointed out the value of that text, 
many critics have laboured at its restor- 
ation. The great importance wliich the 
ancients themselves attached to the edition of 
Aristarchus is tofliciently attested by the fact 
that other grammarians, such as Oalli stratus, 
Aristonicus, Didymns, and Ptolemy of As- 
caloo wrote separate works upon it| wbidh 
have unforttmatcly perished. 

But it was not only as a verbal critic that 
Aristarchus treated the Homeric poems : the 
explanation of the text, for which scarcely 
anything had been done up to bis time, en- 
gaged his attention. His explanations were 
not mere glosses or verbal explanations, but 
he discussed subjects of geography, mytho- 
logy, and others that threw li|^t on these 
venrmMn poems. The metre and prosody 
also were explained, and according to some 
accounts it was Aristarehtis who used aceents 
in his edition of thv Hnnieric poems, though 
the invention of them is usuaUy ascribed to 
Aristophanes of Braantinm. The question 
as to whether the Homeric poems were really 
<^that antiquity which is commonly ascribed 
to diem, and whether the author was really 
an historical personage, seems never tO have 
occurred to Aristarchus. 

We cannot speak with the same precision 
of the merits of Aristarchus in rf ; to the 
Other poets on whose works he commented, 
though there can he Uttle donbt Uiat his 
labours here also were valuable. But the 
fragments of his other commentaries are 
nerater so numerous, nor have Ihey been 
di cussed in modern times with the same care 
as his labours upon Uomer. There were, 
it is true, opinions and criticisms of Aris- 
tarchus which were opposed by other critics, 
and AthensBUS preferred Athenocles of Cy- 
sicus to Aristarchus, but these are excep- 
tions, and general opinion assigned to him 
the iirst place among the critics of antiquity. 
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(Ch. T.. Matthesius, Disputntio de Arutanho 
Giammatico, Jena, 1725, 4to. ; Villoison, 
legomena ad Homeri Iliad, p. S6, &c., Ad 
Apollonh' Lertc. Homeric, p. xv, &c. ; F. A. 
Wolf, Proleoomma ad Homerum, p. ccxvi, 
fte. ; K. Lehrs, De Ariatarehi Studih Ho" 
jvcrir'iK, Kouigsberp, 1833, 8vo.) L. S. 

ARiSTAKCHUS QApiaroffxos) of SAMoat 
an a stron o m er whose name is preserved hy one 
remaining book f rnfairiinfr one true method, 
and by a report that he maintained the motion 
of the earth. The hook, on which Pappus has 
left a commentary, is entitled Ilepi MeytOujtf 
icol 'AwoarruidTwv, *' On the Magnitudes and 
Instances,** t.e. of the sun and moon. The 
method proves that Aristarchus had a correct 
idea of the cause of the moon's phases. When 
the moon appears exactly halved (or, to use 
a learned word which seems to lie reserved 
for this occasion, dichotomized), the line join- 
ing the eye and the moon's centre is at right 
angles to that joining the centres of the sun 
and moon. In the triangle EMS, then, 
(E the spectator's eye, M the moon's centre, 
S the sun's centre) the angle EMS is a right 
angle, and the angle MES is that known by 
the name of the elongation of the moon from 
the sun, and can be measured at any time 
when both luminaries are above thp liorizon. 
Hence, two angles of the tnaugle being 
known, the triangle can be constructed in 
species, and the ratio of the distances of the 
sun and moon from the eye can be found. 

The time when Aristarchus lived is known 
from the mention of him by Plutarch, w ho 
says (in his book on the appearance of the 
moon) that Cleanthes (the successor of Zotio) 
thought Aristarchus guilty of impiety for 
"moving the hearth («<rT/a) of the universe," 
and by Ptolemy, who quotes from Hipporehns 
an observation of the solstice of the F'-'^nnr! year 
of the 125th Olympiad by Aristarchus. Hence 
it appears that Aristarefans was alive b. c. 279, 
and probabljr from twenty to thirty years 
later. Nothing whatever is known of his 
life. Vkravius makes him the inventor of 
the scaphe, a dial in which the style tlirows 
its shadow on a hemisphere whose centre is 
the top of the style ; and also of another 
which he calls " discus in planitia." Cen- 
sorinus attributes to Aristarchus the inven> 
tion of the ** annus magnus," a period of two 
thousand four hundri ! i i d eighty-four years. 

In the application of his excellent idea on 
the distances of the sun and moon, Aristarchus 
was not very fortunate, as his means <if 
measurement did not enable him to get the 
elongation correctly. Accordingly, he makes 
the sun's distance only about twenty times 
that of the moon, instead of about four 
hundred times, as it should he. His result, 
e\ en on Lis own data, is not so accurate as it 
might have been made £rom a ruler and 
compasses; and he appears to have had 
no i'lca whatever of any trigonometrical 
table or process. Uis notions on the appaxent 
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diameters of the luTriin inL'S are vory innmi- 
rate, as given in hin uwn work ; though 
Are1iiine<MS ttttrilmtes to bim much more 
exact values than his own. 

That Arifitarchos did attribute niotiuD to 
the earth ia confirmed by Arehimedee and 
Sextus Einpiricus, as well as by Plutarch. 
It seems also that he maintained both the 
annual and the diurnal motion. But hie own 
work does not allude to this opinion, nor does 
Ptolemy take any notice of his advocacy of 
it The Oopemicans and their opponents of 
the Mv- iteeuth century always con.sidered 
the doctrine of Copernicus as a revival of 
that of Fhilohins and Arittarehns. 

The editions of Aristarehus are — 1. In 
Latin, by George Valla, Venice, 1498( foL, 
in a ▼oinme containing the " Logica** of Nice* 
phorus, and other matters. 2. In Latin, 
by Conmiandine, vith the Commentary of 
nippus, Pesaro, 157t. S. In Greek and 
Latin, with tlie Commentary of Pappus, 
by Wallis, Oxford, 1688, reprinted in 
the third volume of his works, Oxford, 
1699. There is a French translation of 
Aristarehus " On the Magnitude and Dis- 
tances of the Sun and Moon," by Fortia 
d'l'rban, Paris, 1823, 8vo. This translation 
liad previously appeared at Paris in 1810, with 
the tJreek text, by Fortia d l 'rbaa : the Greek 
text and the scholia are described as amended 
by the aid of some M8S. This work is 
entitled " Histoire d'Aristai-quc de Sauios, 
suivie de la Traduction de son Ouvragc sur les 
Distances du Solcil de la Lune," &c. For the 
treatise entitled "Systema Mundi," which 
Roberval wrote under the name of Aristar- 
ehn?. see Robebval. (Fabricius. BihUutheca 
(rruvt:, vol. iv. 18. ; Pelambre, Hint, ile l As- 
tnruimif Aiirirnut'.) A. De M. 

AKISTAlU Iins CAplarapxot), a Spar- 
tan, who succeeded, in B. c. 400, Cleander as 
harmostes of Byzantium. The Greeks, who 
had retnri. 1 ii: ',('r Xenophon from their ex- 
pedition vrnh 1 yrus against his brother Ar- 
taxerxes II., were at the time encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Byzantium. Cleander 
had received the Greeks kiudly, and taken 
care of those whose health was impaired ; 
and about four hundred of them had settled 
in Byzantiimi. When Aristarehus arrived, 
he sold all these four hundred as slaves, ac- 
cording to the orders he received from Ana- 
xibius the Spartan admiral, whom he had met 
at Cyaicns. This was done with a view to 
pain the favour of tlie Persian satrap Phar- 
uabazus ; for the Greeks intended to return 
to Asia, and would have ravaged his satrapy. 
Aristarehus, heintj; bribed by the satrap, com- 
pelled the Greeks to march into theThracian 
Chersonesus. Bat Arisiarohus still eontinned 
to annoy them, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Perinthus, which he did not allow them to 
enter, (Xenophon, Anabasu, vu. c. 2, 3. 6.) 

L.S. 

ARISTA'R£T£, the daughter and 
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pupil of the painter N archus, was also dis- 
tinguished as a painter : she was celebrated 
forapietnreof iEsenlapiua. Her time is not 
known. ( Pliny, Hi$U NaL zzxv. 1 1. 40.) 

ft* N W 

ARFSTEAS. The name of flib artist^ 

I associated with that of Papias, is found on 
two marble {nero antico) statues of centaurs, 
which were ^nrnerly in the FnrietH palace, 

hut are now in the museum of tlie Capitol at 
Home. These sculptors were natives of 
Aphrodisinm in Cyprus. Their date is un- 
known, but Winekelniann, judging by the 
^le of execution of the works al»ve men- 
tioned, supposes they lived about the time of 
Hadrian, in the second century of our aira. 
{Museum Camtolinnm ; Winckelmann, Storia 
rfeife ArH diTHseynu, ii. 319, &c.) R.W. jun. 

ARl'STEAS i'Apurrtai). Josephus, Epi- 
phaniu8,and others call him ARIST.T:T'^S 
I' Api<rreuos% but in the work which bears his 
name he is called Aristcus. lie seems to 
have been a Cyprian by birth, and to have 
held a high place at the court of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt. Joseph us ^ 1 1 fs 
him one of the king's great friends, and 
Jerom says that he was oue of the king's 
body-guard ; " but Jerom seems to ham con- 
founded hiin with another person named 
Andreas. There is extant a work which is 
generally entitled "the History of the Seventy 
Interpreters." It is a letter in Greek which 
professes to be written by Aristeas to his 
brother Philocrates. This letter, in which 
.Vristeas merely describes him.sc'lf as being 
liigliljr esteemed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
contains an account of a translation which 
was made of the "Jewish law," thvtt is, 
the Pentateuch, and not, as is comuioiily 
stated, of all the Old Testament, by the com* 
mand of Ptok-niy Philadelphus. The story 
of Aristeas is very generally given with 
great inaccuracy ; the following account in 

extracted from the letter itself. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus was forming a vast 
library at Alexandria (b.c. 273), and he 
entrusted the formation of this library to 
Demetrius Pbalereus. Demetrius in a con< 
versation which he held with Ptolemy in 
the presence of .Vristeas, told the king that 
he had heard that a copy of the Jewish laws 
deserved a place in his library, hut that it 
would be retiuisite to tran.slate them, as they 
were written in the peciUiar language of the 
Jews, •♦which,* said Demetrias, is ge- 
nerally considered to hv Syriac, but this is a 
mistake." The king determined to write to 
the Jewish highopriest on the snljeet But 
at the suggestion of Aristeas, as a pre- 
liminary step, he purchased the freedom ot 
all the Jews in his dominions who had been 

tal.rn r:T]jfive by his father or hini.crlf. Thuy 
aiuouuted to more than a hundred thousand, 
and the king paid six hundred and sixty 
talents altogether. He gave twenty draehni:e 
for each slave to their several masters. 
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He then sent Aristeas and Audrcas the com- 
tnaoder uf the royal body-giiard, with mag- 
uificent presents, and a letter to' Eteasar the 
Jewish high-priest, in which he requested 
Elcazar to send to Alexandria &cventy-two 
interpreters, six elders from eadk tribe, tliat 
th ir number might give authority to the 
work. The seventyHwo elders were sent. 
Thdr names are given in the letter. They 
were well versed in hoth the Hebrew and 
Greek language. They brought a copy of 
the law c<Huisting of " different parchments, 
in which the law was written in gold in the 
Jewish letters " (p. 790. D. ed. Gailan- 
diu8>i The king when he saw the work 
bent dowu In reverence before it about 
seven times, and wept from joy ; and as 
ahont tins time he had gained a naval victory 
over Antigonus, he said that the day of their 
arrival should be observed during his life 
9B a holy day, and he invited them to a rich 
banquet the same day. During seven days, 
he entertained them at similar banquets, pro- 
posing to them questions which they an- 
swered with great wisdom. Three days 
after these banquets, Demetrius took them 
to an island, which from the description was 
Pharos, in the harbour of Alexandria, but 
the name is not stated in the letter. Here 
they were lodged all together iu a niagBiiicent 
house, near the shore, fur from all noise and 
tumult. Tlicy laboured every day at the 
translation iui ihe ninth hour, that is, till 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and they 
finished their work in seventy-two days. 
The translation was made iu this manner. 
The elders consulted together as to the mean- 
ing of a passage, and when they had fixed 
upon the translation, Demetrius wrote it 
down. When the work was ended, Deme- 
trius summoned the Jews and their lieads to 
the bouse where the interpreters had lodged, 
and read to them the trandation. l^ey 
approved of it. Cnrses were pronounced 
upon all who should venture to add or take 
anything firom it The Jews requested per- 
mission of Demetrius to take a copy of the 
translation. The king received it with re- 
verence, and ordered it to be carefhlly pre- 
served, and after inviting the interpreters to 
come and visit him frequently, he sent them 
home with ample gifte hoth tor themselves 
and Eleuzar. This and no more is the sum 
of the story of Aristeas. The letter of 
Aristeas was first pvtblished in the original 
Greek, M-ith a Latin translation, by Simon 
Schardius, 8vo. Basle, 1561. The best 
edition is given hy OaHandina, in his ** Bib- 
liotheca Veterum Patrmn," torn. ii. p. 771 — 
£24. It is founded chiefly on the Oxford 
edition of 1692, 8vo. ; hnt GaUandins has 
alf' M I le use of the edition hy Fabricius, 
which is appended to Havereamp's edition of 
Josephns, and of those by Hody and Van Dale. 

The story of Aristeas is repeated Avith 
vanous degrees of difference by the following 
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[ ancient fathers and writers. Aristobulus, who 
is supposed to be a Jewish philosopher, apud 
Eusemnm, PMeparath EvangdieaJVLh, xiii. c. 
12. p. ()fi4. Paris, 1R28; Philo-Judoeus, De 
Vita Mosis, lib. ii. iu torn. ii. p. 657, &c.. 
Parts, 1640; Josephus, Preface to tfte Jevfidk 
Antiquities, § 3. torn. i. p, 2. ed. of Haver- 
camp^ Amsterdam, 1726., lib. xii. c 2.; Jo- 
sephns, Conira AjnoMOtt lib. ii. torn. ii. p. 472. ; 
Justin Martyr, CohorUitio ad Gravo.s. § 13., 
Apologia^ I. § 31., Dialogue cum Tryphone 
Juiixo^ § 71* Paris, 1742; Irensens, Ad^ 
versus Ilctreses, iii. 21. aV 25. § 50. ; Clement of 
Alexandria, StromaiaJ\. 22. torn. i. p. 409., 
Oxford, 1715 ; TertoUian, Apologetic, c. 18.} 
Anatoli us A k'xandrinus. Liber de Paschatef 
^od Eosebium, Histor. Eccles. vii. 32.; 
Koselnus of Ctesarea, Prteparat Eioangd. 
viii. 1., Chronicon, ad annum 1734 ; Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Catechesis, iv. 34,; Hilary of 
Poitiers, P^vhgus ad LtbnmPsabiuirum, | 8., 
Psalm IT. § 2., and PsalmCXVlII. Litt. xvi. 
§ 16- ; Epiphwius, DeMensuris et PonderibtUf 
c. 3—11., Paris, 1622. ; Jerom, Prtp/at. in P««- 
tiitcur/n/iii, ed.\'erona, 1 738, torn. ix. p. 3.,iVi<B- 
J'at. in Librum Hebraic. Qucestionum inGenesim, 
torn. iii. p. 303. ; Augustin, De Civitate Dei, 
xviiL 42, 43.; Chrysostom, Oral. I. adversus 
Judceos, Paris, 1718, torn. i. p. 50.5. ; Honn'l. 
IV. in Genesim, torn. iv. p. 25.; Theodoret, 
Prafat. ad Psalnm, Paris, 164-2, torn. L 
p. .")rtf).; Auctor S}Tiopseos Scriptiir r SucrfV., 
printed among ihe works of ^ilhanasius, 
Paris, l(3'.)S, t<mi. ii. p. 208. ; Cosmas iEgyp- 
tius, in tlie '•('olUetio Patrum Groecorum," 
pubiibhed by Mouifuucon, Paris, 1706, torn, 
ii. p. 344.; Joannes Malala, Chronogr. viiL 1., 
Venice, 1733, p. 83.; Chronicon Paschrde, 
p. 172, Paris, 1GS8; Georgius Syncelius, 
Chronograph., Veniee, 1729, p. 216, 217.; 
Georgius Cedrenus, Htstoriarum Compendium, 
Venice, 1729, torn. i. p. 132.; Joannes Zonaras, 
Annates, iv. 16. All these pa&sages in the 
original Greek and Latin are collected in an 
appendix tu the letter of Aristeas by Gallan- 
dius in his " Bibliotheca,*' and also in the 
Oxford edition of 1692. 

Although all these writers derive their 
account fW)m the letter of Aristeas, they not 
only differ from him tnorc or less, but they 
ah»o disagree among themselves. The an- 
tiquity of the letter is shown by its being 
quoted by Philo and Josephus. As to Aris- 
tobulus, if, as some suppose, he lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, he was con- 
temporary with Aristeas. Others place him 
later, and some are of opinion that the frag- 
ments from Aristobolus quoted by Ehtsebms 
were forged in the first eentury of the 
Christian aera. Ue speaks briefly of the 
interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptarea 
made hy order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
under the superintendence of Demetrius, 
but he does not mention Aristeas by name. 
Jose]>hus professes to derive liis account 
from Aristeas, and he has inserted in his 
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"Jewish Antkiuities," the various letters 
which w«re wntten on the snltject ; btrt his 

edition of these documents dilfers materially 
from the copy which is found in the work of 
Aristeas, as it is now extant Jnitin Martyr 
says that Ptolemy huilt separate cells for 
each of the seventy -two interpreters ; that 
they were prevented from holding any inter- 
coone together, and yet their se^mrate trans- 
lations agreed without the difference of a 
word. Epipiiauluii dillers most of all from 
Aristeas, and every one else. He gives the 
story that the interpreters were shut up by 
twos in a cell. Nuae of tUe&e fables are 
iuaad in the work of Aristeas. Eusebius has 
extracted the greater part of the letter, and 
his story agrees most of all with titat wiiich 
is fbnnd in die copy of the letter now extant. 
There is no reason to doubt that we have 
now the original letter ascribed to Aristeas. 

The genwnen^s and authenticity of this 
letter were imiiniiuoiisly believed by the 
ancient church, nor were they called in ques- 
tion tiU tbe seventeenth century. From 
this date the general opinion has been that 
the letter attributed to Aristeas is a forgery, 
and that it is tiie work of an Alexandrine 
Jew, who lived before the time of Christ, 
and whose object in forging the letter was to 
give authority to the Greek verrimi, which 
was in use among the Hellenistic Jews. An 
examination of the Septuagint version is 
sufficient to show tliat it was made by differast 
persons, and probably at different times. 
Even if the story of Aristeas is true, it ap- 
pears from the letter itself that the Pentateuch 
alone was translated by order of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. Josephus expressly declares 
that ''only the law* was trandtted in Ae 
time of Philadelphus, and such was the 
opinion of tbe learned in the time of Jerom. 
(Jerom, In Exec. v. 12., xvl 13.) There seems 
to be no such excessive improbability in the 
story of the letter, if adopted up to a certain 
point, that the Pentateuch was translated into 
Greek by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus for 
his library, and that he invited Jews from 
Judica who were learned in Hebrew to assist 
the Alexandrine Jews, who knew Greek well, 
hut Hebrew imperfectly. But the common 
opinion seems uow to be that the version of 
the I'entateuchvras made by the Alexandrine 
Jews for their own use about b.c. 285, during 
the reign of Ptolemy Soter. Under any 
supposition it is probable that this version 
was ealled " the Septuagint," because it was 
approved by the Sanhedrim, or council of 
seventy, of the Alexandrine Jews. The 
other books of the Old Testament were ex- 
taut in Greek two centuries before the birth 
of Christ 

The letter has given rise to a great number 
of works. The truth of the story of Aristeas 
is maintained by Isaac Voss, '* De Septnaginta 

Interpretibus," Hague, -Ito, inm, and '* Ap- 
pendix ad librum de LXX. Interpretibus," 
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i lague, 4to., 1663 } by Walton, " Biblia Sacra 
Polyglotta. Prolegomena,* ix. p. ^5, ed, 1657, 

London, fol. ; by Whiston, in the Appendix 
to his work on " The Literal Accomplishment 
of Scriptnre Propheetes**' London, 1 724, 8vo. ; 
by Brett, in his Dissertation on the Septua- 
gint," published in Bishop Watson's coUec- 
tion of theological tracts, vol. iii. p. 20, 
&C. ; and by Masch, in his preCsee to the 
" Bibliotheca Sacra " of Lc Long, part ii. 
vol. ii. p. 10., where some other works in 
defence of the story are mentioned. Its trath 
is denied by .\nlonius Van Dale, " Disser- 
tatio super Ariiittam de LXX. Interpretibus,** 
4to., Amsterdam, 170.5 ; and by Hody, "De 
Bibiiorum Textibus Originulibus, &c. Libri 
IV.," fol., Oxford, 1705. This work of 
Uody, whieh is still one of the best books on 
the subject, contains a dissertation " Contra 
Historiam LXX. luterpretuui Aristesc Nomine 
iuscriptam,** which had been published sepa> 
rately in '^vn.. (Kford, lfi8r>, but this new- 
edition ot It coutamsan answer to Isaac Voss. 
Both Hody's and Van Dale's works oomtaiii 
an edition of the letter of Aristeas. Among 
the other refutations which are extant, the 
" Dissertate de LXX. Inleraretibns ** of 
Cellarius should be consulted. It is printed in 
his " Dissertationes Academicee," 8vo., Leip- 
zig, 1712. (Montbneon, De HtMlona LXX, 
III LXXTI. Intt rprcfum, qu<T Artsfi ,t Xtmdne 
circumjertur. This treatise is inserted by 
Gallandius in the Prol^oniena to his ** BiUio- 
theca," torn. ii. p. 59 — 64.; Fabricius, Bihlio- 
theca GratcOi ed. IlarIcs,voL iiL p. 658, &cO 

O. J. S» 

ARI'STEAS CApiariai), a native of 
PBOComiBSDS, an island in tbe Pro|>ontis, 
was the son of Caystralnns, aecoi^ing to 

Uerodotu.s ; of Democharis, according to 
others. Upon the authority of Suidas, be 
may be supposed to have lived in tiie 

time of Crcesus and the first Cyrus in 
the sixth century before Christ Tatiaa 
says that he was anterior to Homer, and 
others again represent him as the teacher 

and a contemporary of Homer. Some of the 
ancient writers regarded Aristeas as a ma- 
gician, whose soul could enter or leave the 
body whenever it pleased. Herodotus tells 
tbe following story about Aristeas, which he 
heard from the inhabitants of Proconnesus 
and Cyzicus. Aristeas entered one day into 
the shop of a fuller, and died there : the 
owner of the shop, having shut the doors, 
went to announce the event to the family of 
Aristeas; but a citiaen of Cyzicus, who had 
just arrived at Proconnesus, said that he had 
met Aristeas on tbe road to Cyzicus, and bad 
conversed with him. His relatives weut to 
the shop, and when the doors were opened, 
Aristeas was not found either dead or alive. 
Seven years afterwards he re-appeared at 
Proconnesus, and wrote the poem " which is 
now called by the Greeks the Arlmaspea,"and 
aiVer writing it be disappeared a second time. 
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The inhabitants of Mctapontiun, a town in 
Magna Omota, told Herodotus that Aristeas 

appeared in their cnnntry three hun 1r ! nnd 
forty years after this second disappearauce, 
and ordered them to ereet an altar to 

Apollo, and to phin' near the altar of 
the god a statue of himsel£ Ue told them 
at the same time that Metapontum mm 

the only city in Magna Grtccia where 
ApoUo had already appeared, and that he, 
who was now Ansteaa, had accompanied 
tlie god in his visit, under th(» form of a 
raven. After saying this he disappeared. 
The inhabitants of Metapontum, alter con- 
sulting the oracle of Delphi, complied -with 
the order, and a statue with the name of 
Aristeas was to he seen in the time of Hero- 
dotus by the side of a statue of Apollo in the 
public place of Metapontum. Herodotus gives 
no date for the existence or these various 
appapances of Aristeas, and Tzetzes, in 
copying his account, misrepresents it by say- 
ing that Ariiitea;) re-appeared at Meiapontuni 
in the time of Herodotus. 

Aristoiis wrote an epic poem in three hooks, 
of which the title was Ta 'Apiixdairaa. Six 
▼erses of this poem are preserved by Longi- 
nus (De Sublim. x. 4.), and six hy Tzetzes 
in his "Historiarum Variaram Chiliades" 
(fi%t/. viL 686, &c ). Vrom the geographical 
statements which Herodotns (iv. 13.) and 
Aulus Gellius {iS'octe,s Attica; ix. 4.) have 
extracted team the poem, it appears that it 
contained geographical details of the countries 
north and east uf the Euxiue, but it i& gener- 
ally represented as being an account of the 
war between the Arimaspi, a people with one 
eye, (" Arima " in the Scythian language 
meant ** one,") and the Grypes, ♦* the 
guardians of the mines of gold." Tlie work 
seems to have been regarded in ancient times 
as a source of geographical information, hot 
Valckenaer in his note upon Herodotus (iv. 
13. 2.) considers, without sufficient foundation 
foet dbe opinloD, that Herodotus derired 
much of his account of Scythia from the 
poem of Aristeas. Many of the ancient 
writers mention the Anmaspeia as the 
work of Aristeas, but Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus (Judicium de Thucydidet 23.^ con- 
sidered that Aristeas was not tibte author of 
the poem. Others, as Aulas GeHlus, re- ' 
garded it as a work full of £iibiilous stories, 
and <tf things nnheard>of and incredible." 
Suidas also mentions a " theogony " in prose, 
composed by Aristeas, and consisting of 
abontathonsand lines ((TTixut). Nothing more 
is known of it. The following writers, among 
Others, make mention of Aristeas. Their 
accounts are in many respects dissimilar. 
(Herodotus, iv. 13 — 16. ; Pausanias, i. i24., 
V. 7.; Pliny, Hist Nat. vii. 2., vii. 52. (53.); 
Suidas, 'ApMTT^aj; Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 
723 — 740. ; Plutarch, Itomulus, 28. (al. 27.); 
Strabo, i.p.21. s. 40. A.,x5ii. p. 589. s. 881. A. ; 
Athemcus, xiil p. 605. C; Origen, Contra 
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Celsumf iii. p. 463. ; Athenagoras, Z^<fo pro 
dkr&fMtitiV, p. 28. ; ApoUonios Dyscolus, 
Hijit Comment, c. 2. ; Ger. John Voss, l)c 
Historicis GraciHf lib. i. c. i. p. 6., lib. iv. c 2. ; 
Huet, Demmatraiio Evangel ica, ProporiUoIX, 
c vi., fol., Paris, 1079.) C. J. S. 

ARISTE'NUS or ARISTTNUS, 
ALE'XIUS ('AA^^os 'Api<jTvv6s), nomo> 
phylax and a'conomns of the chureh of Con- 
stantinople, lived in the twelfth centuiy. In 
1166 he was present at the synod of Con^ 
stantinople and made himself remarkable by 
his dispute with Nicephorus, the patriarch of 
Jerusalem. Aristenus is said to have written 
a " Synopsis Canonum," which has been 
published by Voellus and Justcllus in the 
second volume of their " Bibliotheca Cauu- 
nica;" but the general opinion is tiiat he 
is not the author of this Synopsis, which 
seems to belong to an earlier century than 
that of Aristenus. However, Aiiatenns has 
written scholia to this Synopsis as well as 
to other canons, which, with the scholia of 
John Zonaras and Theodore Balsanio, have 
been published by Beveridge in the first 
volume of his " Pandectffl Canonum SS. 
Apostolorum," p. 1, &c. The Synopsis above 
mentioned was also published with a Latin 
translation by Beveridge, and forms an un- 
paged appendix to the first part of the seoood 
volume of the " Pandt?ctffi Canonum : " its 
title is " Alexii Aristini Epistolarum, qua? 
dicuntur Canonictc, Synopsis." {Prolegomena 
to Beveridge, PandectiT Citnomnn SS. Apos- 
tolonim ; Fabricius, Bibltoth. Graca, xi. 280, 
281. ; Cave, Hist Litemr, ii. 238.) W. P. 

ARISTEUS ('Apiarfvs) according to 
Thucydides, or ARISTEAS ('A^cas) ac- 
cording to Herodotus, was a Corinthian and 
son of Adeimantus. He commanded the 
force which was sent by Corinth to support 
Potidsea in its reyvH from Athens towards 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian icar, 
B. o. 432. Ansteus had always held a con- 
nection with PotidsBa. The ihree, amount- 
ing in all to sixteen hundred heavy -armed 
and four hundred light troops, consisted 
mainly of Corinthians who Tolunteered their 
services chiefly from friendship for Aristeus. 
Me reached Potidsea in fort^ days after the re- 
volt began : and m his arriTsI he was chosen 
conmiander of all the infantry by the Poti- 
d«ans and their Peloponnesian allies. A 
batde was fought near the i^ls of the town 
between the Potidivan army and the Athe- 
nians under Callias. Aristeus, with the 
body under his command, routed the di- 
vision which was opposed to him, and pur- 
sued them to a considerable distance. But 
on his return from the pursuit he found that 
the rest of the Potidroan army had been de- 
feated by the Athenians, and driven into 
Potidaia. Forming his troops into the 
smallest possible space, he forced his way 
into T'oTif!;r':i, with verv little loss, hnt with 
great diiUcuity. Putiduiu viixa soon blockaded 
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twth hj iea and Umd. Aristetu adTiMd all 

tla- f^urrison t'xct'pt fivt' Imtulrcd to watch 
for a favourable wind and quit the town, in 
order that the pnrortgions might last longer. 
He was willing to !)o one of those "w ho re- 
mained to defend the town. The PoUdsans 
irouU not adopt hia advice, and Aristeus, 
considering that he could best serve them 
if he were out of Potidiea, contrived to elude 
the Athenian guardships and to effect his 
escape by gea. He stayed in Chalcidice 
some time, annoying the Athenian allies, and 
endeavouring to obtain md from the Pelo- 
ponnesus for Potidaea. In the second year 
of the Peloponnesinn wnr, B.r. 430, Aristeus 
accompanied some Luccduiuiouians od an em- 
bassy to Artaxerxea I.,king of Persia. The 
object of their journey "^as to obtain from 
the Persian king a supply of money, and to 
form a league with him. On their road to 
the Hellespont they went to Thrace, with the 
intention of soliciting Sitalces, the Odrysian 
king, to abandon the Athenian aHiance» and 
inarch an army tn Potidira. But some 
Athenian ambiibsudurs w lio happened to be 
at the court of Sitalces, persuaded Sadocus, 
the son of Sitalces, who bad lately been made 
an Athenian citizen, to deliver up Aristeus 
and the other amhanadon into their hands. 
The ambassadors were overtaken at Bisantlie 
as they were about to cross the Hellespont. 
Thej were conveyed to Athena, and the 
Athenians put them all to death on the very 
day of their arrival without any trial, and 
threw them into pita. They tooic this step 
cliiefly from fear of the ability of Aristeus, 
lest he should do them any further injury, if 
hla life was spared } bat they alleged as a 
justification of this barbarous act, that tlie 
Lacedaemonians at the beginning of the war 
had treated in the «une manner all ^e mer> 
eli:ints of Athens and its allii's, and even the 
citizens of neutral states, whom they had 
caught abont tibe Peloponnesos. (Thucydides, 
i. 59 — 65., ii. 67. ; Herodotus, vii. 137. ; 
TbirlwaU, History Greece^ iii 102—104. 
162.) C.J.S. 

ARISTI'DES CAptffTctSijO^as the author 
of certain licentious tales or stories called 
Milesian ( MiA7)<naKo), of which Harpo- 
cration ( v. Afpfj-wri^s) cites the sixth book. 
The period of Aristides is unknown, but he 
preceded the time of Sulla, for his work was 
translated into Latin by L. Cornelius Sisenna, 
a oontemporary of Sulla. Sisenna's version 
is mentioned by Ovid. When Surena defeated 
M. Lieinius Crassus at Carrhee, b. c. 63, the 
work of Aristides ( it is not said by Plutarch 
whether the original or the translation) was 
found in the baggage of Rnstios, one ^tiie 
officers of Orassns, which gave Surena oc- 
casion to taunt the Romans for carrying such 
loose works as this with them in their 
campaigns. Aristides is the earliest writer 
of Milesian stories who is mentioned. There 
is no dhreot eTideooe ^at he was a native 
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of Miletiu, bnt that rich oommerotal city 

may have been the scene of his stories, and 
it is a possible inference from an expression 
of Ovid, that he was of lUBktna. The general 
character of Milesian Stories was licentioas 
[ApuubiusJ. 

An Aristides of Bfiletns is several times 
cited by Plutarch as a writer on Sicilian and 
Italian affairs ( 2ifrc\(ica, 'IraXutd), and he 
cites the fortieth book of the " Italica." 
Plutarth also cites the " Persica" of Aria- 
tides, but without calling him a Milesian. 
There is no authority for identifying the 
historian with the author of the MiliBsiaii 
tales : and it is an absurd conjecture, in the 
absence of direct evidence, to suppose, as 
Vossius does, that an historian who treated 
on grave historical subjects at great len^^^th 
shoudd be the author of a lewd IxKik. 2ior is 
the conjecture of others more lucky, that 
Aristides jniblisbed his lewd stories together 
with his history, for the line of Ovid on 
which this opinion is founded has a different 
moaning. ( Plutiirch, Crassus, c. 32., Greek 
and Roman Parallels, c 1, 2, 3. 5, &c.; Ovid, 
Tristia, ii 413. 448. ; Yossius, Ih Historicis 
GriTcix.) G. L. 

ARISTI DES (;*A^M<rr€(8i}s), a statuary of 
Greece, and pnpil of Polydetus of 8icyon, 
who lived in the latter part of the fifth 
century b. c. He was celebrated, Pliny 
says, tor his skill in makbg chariots : Qoa- 
drigse and Bigs'. These chariots were, in 
all probability, made for some especial and 
important purpose; either to be presented 
as votive ■ lif.-iiii:.-- to some ten)ple, or to be 
used on particular occasions } and, being the 
work of an eminent ardst, were decorated 
with designs of figures in relief, or enriched 
with foliage or other elaborate ornament, 
It has been snpposed that this is the Aristides 
mentioned ])y Pausanias as having nuide 
some improvements in the machinery of the 
goal in we stadium at Olympia. (Pliny, HigL 
NaLxaiw,6.l9.i Fansanias, -ri. 20.) 

R.W. jun, 

ARISTFDES, iEXIITS (At\m 'Ap«r. 
tcIStjs), a distinguished Sophist, the son of 
Eudxmon, was a native of Hadriani or Ha- 
drianopolis in Bithynia. His name Aristides 
is Greek : iElius is a Roman name which he 
probably adopted. He also a-ssiimed the name 
Theodorus, to indicate that he owe<l his re- 
covery from his long illness to the god .^scu- 
lapins. He lived in the reigns of Trajan and 
the Antonines. The year of his birth is 
uncertain, bnt it is fixed by some modern 
writers at A. D. 129, and by other? at a. t>. 
117. ilis father is called a phUosopiier and 
priest. He studied rhetoric under varioaB 
distinguished masters; under Polemon at 
Smyrna, Herodes Atticus at Athens, and 
Aristocles at Pergamns, bnt chiefly under 
Alexander of CotyasDum, whose learning 
he commemorates in an epistle upon his 
deafli, addressed to tiie aeuKe and people of 
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Alexander's birth-place. AriMtdes travelted ' 
through Asia Minor, Greece, and Egypt to 
the boundaries of Ethiopia. He says that i 
he travelled four times through Egypt. His I 
▼arious journeys, and his great sufferings 
from an illness of thirteen years' duration, are 
recorded by himself. He had visions in 
whieh he saw iEMiilapiiiS, Serapis, and Isis, 
from whom he received instnictlons for his 
health. It was iu these dreams or visions 
also that he was urged to the study uf elo« 
quence, in M-hich he was so successful that iu 
his own judgmeut he equalled Demosthenes . 
and the Oth^ great masters of Grecian ora> 
tory ; as a writer he considers himself equal 
to Plato. 

In the year A* D. 175 be had recovered 

from his illness, and was present at the 
Isthmian games, where he pronounced bis 
oration to Neptune (Poseidon). It was pro- 
bably in this year that he pronounced his 
Panathenaic oration also. In a. d. 176 the 
Emperor Marcos AnreUns and his son 
Commodus were at Smyrna, and Aris- 
tides exhibited before them his oratorical 
skill ; hat it is not certain that fhe oratien 
(^XnvprajiKhi mXiructff) was ddiT««d on this 
occasion. 

Aristtdes did not aspire to the power of 

extempore speech, and he described himself 
to the Emperor Marcus Atuelius as one of 
those who did not TOmit fbrth (words), but 

who labouR'd at accuracj'- and to plciise. 
This was said either on the occasion of 
Marcos risiting Smyrna or Athens, bot it 
was more probably on the occasion of the visit 
to Athens, where the rhetorician Hadrian as- 
tonished everybody by his readiness at speak- 
ing on any given subject. It is added that 
Aristides also wished to exhibit his oratorical 
skill before Ae emperor, but was prevented 
by the jealousy of Herodes Atticus, who then 
held the sophistic throne or chair at Athens. 
Upon this Aristides presented to Herodes a 
Panathenaic speech which he professed to 
wish to deliver, and Herodes finding it very 
poor, thought he would only disgrace him- 
self by it, and accordingly consented to his 
pronouncing it. But liis cunning rival, in- 
stead of this poor affair, pronounced another 
PiBiathenaic, that which is now extant, and it I 
was received with f!;reat applause. It appears j 
that Aristides enjoyed the favour of Marcus , 
Aurelius, for he states that he received a 
letter from Aurelius n-r-l his son Commodus, 
containing many gratil_)ing expressions and 
immunity " (&rt\ck) for life in consideration 
of his t lo.juencp. This was prohahly a 
special grant of the privilege given to various 
professional persons, which is particularly 
descrihed in the life of Antonincs Pius. 
Among other marks of distinction he was ap- 
pointed eirenarch or guardian of the peace for 
a district (ir6\tfrfia) of Mysia, by Scverus, the 
governor of Asia, by which it is supposed that 
|ne natiTe plsice of Aristides is meant. The 
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people of Smyrna also gave him the citizen* 
ship of their town and the priesthood of iEscu- 
lapius, from which circumstance Aristides 
is sometimes called a Smyrnsean. When 
Smyrna was visited by an earthquake, A. n, 
178, Aristides prevailed upon the Emperor 
Aurelius to restore the city ; aud to mark 
their gratitude for this service the pe<^e of 
Smyrna erected hi<< statue in bronze near the 
temple of il^culapius. We have his own 
testimony to the crowded audiences which 
his rhetorical displays collected aroimd him: 
the applause was unbounded, and his audience 
was packed so dose that nothmg bot heads 
could be seen. 

This self-satisfied rhetorician survived 
M. Aurelius, who died a. d. 180. He died 
in the reign of Commodus, In the sixtieth 
year of his age, according to some authorities, 
and in the seventieth according to another 
authority. One of his orations (npo(r<p(.'r-n- 
TtKbs l^fivpyaios) was addressed to Commoduti 
after his accession, hot it was not delivered 
before him on his entry into Smyrna, as 
the Latin title prefixed to the oration by 
Canter states: tne oration shows that it 
was addressed to Commodus from a distance. 
There is a sitting statue of Aristides at 
Rome, with an inscription bearing his name, 
but the genuineness of the statue has been 
questioned. Another figure, and in a stand- 
ing posture, whieh was roond in the rains of 
Ilerculaneum, and is now Iu the Museo 
Borbooico, has been called the statue of 
Aristides the Jnst, hot the afiiected attitude 
and the cluiracter of iln Ii<Ture suffieiently 
confute that opinion. It ought tu he the 
statne of a rhetorician under the empire, and 
it may he the statue of jT.lius Aristides. An 
inscription in honour of Aristides is pre- 
served in the Moseum at Verona. 

Fifty-five of the orations or declamations 
of Aristides are extant. Some of them are 
addresses to certain deities, as Poseidon, 
Dionysos, and others. That to Dionysos 
was written in obedience to an order of 
JEsculapius, which Aristides received in a 
dream. He also receiTcd orders from Ms- 
cnlapius in a dream to praise the AsclcpiadtP: 
he began the oration in his dream and finished 
it when he awoke. Other declamations are 
in praise of particular cities, as Smyrna, 
Cyzicus, and Home ( Pa'^ijs qkwjuioc), which 
is one of the best. The Panathenaicos is an 
imitation of the oration of Isocrates, which 
bears the same title. There is an oration in 
praise of the virtues of M. Aurelius, a subject 
which the orator could more easily spoil than 
exhaust. Other orations have for their 
topics Sttl^ects from the republican period of 
Greece, such as advice to the Atheiuans to 
conclude peace with the Laceda.nioaians 
after the affair of Pylos, and to send aid to 
Nicias in Sicily. The orator has furnished 
us with the means of estimating his rhetorical 
essigps by a oompatisoii witii those of die 
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best jwriod of (irecian eloquence. His ora- 
tion agftinst I^eptines is founded on the same 
matter as the I-ojttines nf Demosthenes, one 
of the best tpecimens of the great Atheoian's 
power, it u printed in the mme ▼oinine with 
the edition of the T.fptliU'S of D.'mosthenes, 
by F, A. Wdlf, and forms a striking contrast 
by its frigid commonplace*, its laboured 
antitheses, and its wcarisnino repctitinns, with 
the vigorous and practical speech of the great 
master with whom Aristtdes had the unpu- 
dence to enter into competition. 

As a part of the literary hi«torv of the 
period, and as fhrnishing a few historiod 
&ctSt the orations of Aristides have some 
Talue. In other respects the matter is trivial 
and worthless. Being merely literary essays, 
and, with some few exceptions, wanting the 
basis of reality, they are tedious beyond en- 
durance. But even when Aristides handled 
a real topic, his feeble powers were in- 
sufficient to give to it a lasting interest The 
great earthquake of Smyrna, which desolated 
that tlourishing city, is mentioned in the third 
of" his Sacred Orations, but it forms the sole 
topic of hii» letter addresstul on the occasion 
to Aurelius and Commodus. After remind- 
ing the emperor that he knew what a place 
Smyrna once was, and that he is now in- 
fonaed of the calamity that had befallen it, 
the orator proceeds thus: "Alt this is 
now in the dust ; that harbour is closed } the 
beauty of the agora is gone ; the omaments 
of the streets have disappeared ; the gym- 
nasia with the men and boys are destroyed ; 
the temples, some are prostrate, some are 
sunk ; and that city, which to look on M as 
the fairest of cities, and noted through the 
world for its beinty, it now the most ttn- 
seemly of sights, a heap of ruins and of dead; 
and the west wind blows over the desolation." 
On reading these words, says Philostratos, 
Marcus shed tears; hut perliaps he was more 
moved by the reality of the calamity than the 
tlieioriciBn*a picture of it, and wilb lua nsual 
beneficence he restored Smynia fbooi its 
ruins. 

The style of Aristides Is generally per- 
spicuous, seldom vigorous, always tiresome. 
£ven in perspicuity he falls far below De- 
mosthenes in his rival speech, for poverty of 
invention compelled him to labour at ex- 
pression, and labour on words which mean 
little or nothing, can hardly be productive in 
the most skilful hands. 

The "Six Sacred Disconrscs" {'Upol :\6yoi) 
are curious specimens uf tiuperstliiuu. 1'he 
diaease which afflicted Aristides for thirteen 
years began a. d. 159 ; and these discourses 
are a history of his sull'eriug^ his dreams, 
his sapernatural intercourse with j'Escula- 
piTis, and of tlie remedies which the god 
prescribed, and of his application of them. 
In the second discourse he says that the god 
TEsculapius from the first commanded liini 
to keep a record of his dreams. The genuine- 
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ness of th^ singular contpositions has been 
doubted, bat on no sufficient grounds. They 

are in all respects worthy of Aristides. 

Ariittides is also the author of two books on 
Rhetoric (Titx**dr PtfropueSy 0 Xttfi noAirucov 

nal *Atpf\uv<i Afiyou), or " On Political and 
Simple Speech." He takes Demosthenes as 
the pattern Of the political, and Xenophon as 
the pattern of the simple. 

The first edition of the orations of Ans> 
tides was by Enphrosinus Bonlnoa, and 
printed "by Pliil. Giunta, Florence, l.'ilT, foT. 
It contains only fifty-two orations, all thiit 
were thai known. The Latin verst<m of W. 
Canter was published at Basel, 1 jfio, and with 
the Greek text by P. Stephens, 16U4. S. Jebb's 

j edition, in 2 vols. 4to., Oxford, 1722 and 
1730, contains both the Greek text and the 
Latin version, the ** Collectanea Historica 
of Masson," which traces the life of Aristides 
from his writings with painful minuteness, 
and other matters. The edition of W. I)in- 
dorf, Ltipzijr, 1829, 3 vols. 8vo., coutaius aii 
improved text of the orations, and also the 

I two books of rhetoric, with the Prolegomena 
attributed to Sopater of Apamea, the scholia 

j collected by Reiske and otoer matters. The 
oration against Leptines was first published 
by J. Morelli, Venice, 1785, 8vo. The ora- 
tion of Aristides against Demosthenes (Tltpi 
*AT«Xc/as) was discovered by A. Mai, and 
first published by him iu the first volume of 
his '^Geriptonim Veterum Nova CoUectio,** 
Rome, 1825, 4to., with the fi-agnient of 
another oration of Aristides, which is a 
panegyric on water. Both of tiie.ovatioaa; 
that against and that for Leptines, hav- bn n 
edited by Grauert, Bonn, 1827, 8vo., under 
the titie **JEiu. Aristidis Dectamationea 
Leptinea;." It shonld be observed that the 
name of Aristides is not attached to cither of 
these orations in the MSS., but no critic has 
yet doubted that he has a right to both of 
them. The ninth volume of the edition of 
the *' Rhetores Oneei ** of C. Wala contains 

the two books on rhetoric. Photius (Cod. 
246.) has given copious extracts from Aris- 
tides, who was a wnter to Ids taste. (PhUos- 

tratus. Lives of the Sophists ; Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Grac. vi. 12, &c., has given a list 
of the extant works of Aristides and of those 
which are lost.) G. L. 

ARISTI'DES ('ApwrrerSijj), an Athenian, 
the son of Lysimachus, belonged to the tribe 
(<^v\4) Antiochis and the demus Alopeke. 
; It was a disputed point among the later 
Greeks whether he wa-s rich or poor: Plu- 
tarch, in opposition to the arguments of 
Demetrius Phalereus, who contends that he 
was iu good circiuuslauces, adopts the more 
received opinion of Aristides being poor. 
He was, however, well connected, for the 
wealthy Callias, the Daiduchus or torch- 
bearer in tiie Eleosinian rites, was his oonsin, 
or at least a kinsman. It does not, however, 
appear that Aristides owed his rise to any 
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tbiog except his owa met'tts. Uis suc- 
cessnil political career, and his reputation 

for integrity among his countrj'men, -whicli 
lias been |>erpetuated to the present day, are 
a signal instance of the power of cbaractef 
in a public man. 

The date of the birth of Aristides is not 
known. He was a friend of Oleisthenes, who 
established the Athenian constitution after 
Hke ejection of the Pisistratidffi (b. c. 510), 
and he attaelied himself to the aristoeratical 
party. His great opponent and rival was 
Theinistocles, who belonged to the demo- 
cratic party. Plutarch relates an incident, 
as if it belonged to the earlier part of his life, 
as evidence of the universal opinion of his 
contemporaries of his unbending integrity. 
When a play of iBschylus was exhibiting in 
the theatre, Aristides was present A pas- 
sage in the play, which Plutarch has quoted, 
describes in vigorous terms the sterling 
honesty of Amphiaraus, and as it was pro- 
nounced all eyes were turned on Aristides as 
the person to whom the description was ap- 
plicable. This play, the " Persas " of JEschy- 
lus, was exhibit^ b.c. 472, when the reputa- 
tion of Aristides had been long established. 

Being appointed treasurer or inspector of 
tiie revenue he exposed the peculations of his 
predecessors in office and of others, particu- 
larly Theraistocles. In passing his accounts 
he was convicted of peculation himself by 
the contrivance of Themistocles ; but the 
better part of the citizens became ashamed of 
the affair, the penalty or fine was remitted, and 
Ari.stides was again chosen to the same office. 
The mode in which he gave the Athenians a 
practical rebuke during his second term of 
office for their former treatment of him, as 
told by Plutarch (c. i.), seems rather diffienlt 
to uuderstand. 

On the invasion of Attica \ij the Persians, 
under Datis and Artaphemes, Aristides 
was one of the ten Atheniau commanders, 
among whom Miltiades was the most dis- 
tinpiished. Plutarch says that he set the 
example of resigning his day of couimand to 
Miltiades, for each general in turn had the 
command for a day. Herodotus tells the 
story of the generals resigning their com- 
nwad to Miltiades in a different way. In 
the great battle of Marathon (b. c. 490), 
Themistocles and Aristides fought in the 
Athenian centre, side by side, in their respec- 
tive tribes, and had to bear the brunt of the 
baLile. Herodotus says that the Athenian 
centre washffolcen and put to flight, and that 
the victory was gained by the two •wings. 
He does not mention the name of Aristides 
in his account of the battle. Aristides was 
entrusted with the care of the spoil, whicli 
was strewedover the battle-field, and he main- 
tldned his ohanieter fb'r integrity under this 
tempting opportunity of enriching himself! 
In ^ year after the battle (b. c. 489) Aris- 
tides was deeted ardion eponjmni or chief 
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arcbon, a circumstance which seems to show 
that there was nothing in his behavionr atthe 

l-.ite battle, if he was present there, which gave 
any dissatisfaction. By his conduct in his 
administratioii he acquired the appellation of 
the Jiust. But the jealousy of Themistocles 
and the universal dislike of mankind of that 
which is greatly exalted abore themselves, 
brought on Aristides the punishment of exile, 
or ostracism. The pretext was fear that he 
would acquire too great power in a demo- 
cratie state : the reason was envy and 
jealous^^. Ostracism was so called because 
the eitisens who voted on the question of 
banishing an obnoxious citizen wrote on a 
tile or some such material the name of the 
person whom they wished to ostracise, and 
deposited it in a place set apart for the 
purpose. Ostracism was not a punishment 
ibr any misconduct or even for reputed bad 
character: it was called by the specious name 
of an humbling and curtailing of pride and 
excessive power, but it was a humane mode 
of satisfying envy, which vented its ill-will 
in a sentence of ten years' exile instead of n 
capital punishment (Plutarch, c. 5.). 

A characteristic Mny is told of the conduct 
of Aristides on this occasion. A fellow who 
could not write, but, accordiug to the cousti- 
tution oi Athens, was qualified to give his 
vote on such matters as the banishment of an 
honest mau, handed his tile to one of the 
standcn-by, and asked him to write on it 
the name of Aristides. " Has Aristides done 
you any wrong?" said the stranger. " None," 
replied tlie fellow, " and I don't even know 
the man, but I am tired of hearing him 
always called the Just." Aristides took the 
tile and wrote on it his own name. The 
ostracism of Aristides took place r. r. ts;^. 

When Xerxes was advancing against 
Athens with his mighty armament, the Athe- 
nians, according to Plutarch, recalled the 
exiles, and among them Aristides, fearing 
that he might side with the enemy, in which 
they showed how little they knew the 
character of the man. Both before his recall 
and after it, he exerted himself to rouse tiie 
Greeks to oppose the enemy, and he zea- 
lously co-operated with his rival Themis- 
tocles for the common safety. According to 
Herodotus (viii. 79.), he was still in exile at 
the time of the battle of Salamis ; and this is 
consistent with the account given both hy 
llerfvlntiis and Plutarch of his passing over 
from ^-Kgina hy night, at great risk, to the 
Grecian fleet stationed near Salamis ; and in* 
forming Themistocles that the Greeks were 
completely hemmed in by the Persian ships, 
and that the retreat to the fsthmns, whaeh 
Eurybiades, the Spartan commander, and tbe 
Cormthians recommended, was impossible. 
During the sea-fight of Salamis (b. c 480> 
which f^n'Jupd, Aristides landed with some 
Athenians on the small island of Psyttaleia, 
which is in the nairow tea hetvoen Silamii 
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nd die AtHe oMut, and be pot to the firwd 

all the enemy •who had occupied the island. 
After the vtctorr it was Ariitidcs, according 
to Phitareli, mio opposed proposal of 
Themistocles to sail to the Hellespont and 
to cut off the retreat of Xerxes by destroying 
the bridge of boataorerflMelitniMl Herodo- 
tuB says that it -was Eiir>'biades who opposed 
this scheme of Themistocles, and that he was 
•apported by the oitber Pelopoonerian eoni> 
manders. 

The whole tenor of the narratire of Hero* 
^btos, and mneh of fhat in Pfaitarefa, is incon- 
sistent with the 6ict of Aristides being recalled 
before the battle of Salunis } and we most ac- 
cordingly assoine that his recall took place 
immediately after. Demosthenes (Against 
Ari*toffeiton, 2.) obeenres that Aiistides lived 
in jEgina till he was recalled. Now he was 
not recalled before the battle of Salamis, or at 
least before his night visit to Themistocles; 
and, Mcording to Herodotus, he withdrew 
immediately after announcing to the generals 
that they were surrounded b^ the Persian 
fleet His services at Psyttaleia were those 
of a volunteer, and, if the narrative of Hero- 
dotus is true, he could not hare been formally 
recalled till after the battle. Plutarch, the 
only authority for the recall of Aristides be- 
fore the battle, speaks of this fact in vague 
and general tenns, and if his words are to 
be oonstmed as evidence in favour of this 
opinion, it most be observed that he imme- 
diately after contradicts himself by the narra- 
tive of Aristides coming over fk»m ^gina in 
the ni^ht, and by the words of the address to 
Themistocles, which he puts into his mouth. 
He represents him, indeed, as present at the 
conference of the generals held after his 
communication had been made, but still as in- 
vited to it by Themistocles: and his deaoent on 
Psyttaleia ftirther appears in the narrative of 
Plutarch as the act of a volunteer, who was per- 
mitted to aid the Athenians, but had no direct 
share in the sea-fight. These remarks may not 
be inappropriate, inasmuch as the date of the 
VMbU m Aiistides has been made in modem 
tiroes somewhat of a controverted question. 
It will add little to this argument to cite Cor- 
nelius Nepos, who says that the battle of 
Salamis W9» fongfat before Aratides mm re- 
called. 

Mardonius, who bad been left in eom- 
mand of the Persian land forces by Xerxee, 
attempted to bribe the Athenians to desert 
the cause of the Greeks. The Spartans 

fearino- the result of the Persian proposal 
sent ambassadors to Athens to offer the 
Adienians a refuge for their wives and 
children, md food for the older folLs in the 
present difficulties. No answer waa made to 
the fiptrtans, but they ^ere invifetd to ft 
pobTie mpftinfj, where the Persian envoys 
were present, and there they were toid that 
there was no asm large enough to Inibe the 
'jiclhenians to desert ^ coanum Cftoee. To 
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tile Ferdun this noble sniwer mm gfren ; 

" So long as this sun shall keep his accustornt d 
cQuraet the Athenians will wage war with 
the P^nvlams ftp tiieir ravaged eomtryf and 

for their violated temples -whit ]i luive been 
burned to the ^ound." The narr^uives of 
ReradotoB and Pintareli substantially agree 
here, but Plutarch attributes the ans^v< r to 
Aristides^ and Herodotus mentions no name 
in partieolar. Aristides was perhaps one of 
the Athenians who were afterwards sent to 
Sparta to tuge the reluctant %artaas to 
said them aid to oppose the ftrra of Mat' 
donius. At the battle of Platsea, b. c. 479, 
he was commander-in-chief of the Athenian 
ibpce of eight thousand men. 1ii1hedls|nite be- 
tween the people of Tegea and the Athenians, 
both of whom claimed to occupy the left 
wing of the allied army, he prudently yielded 
to the claims of the Tegeatse, but the Spartans, 
by acclamation, deduced that the Athenians 
merited the post. Herodotos, who gives the 
substance of the arguments of the Tegeatae and 
Athenians, does not mention the name of 
Aristides: he merely speaks of him as in 
chief command of the Athenian ccmtingent. 
After the victory at Plataea, a dispute arose 
as to the aristeia or prize of courage 
between the Athenians and Spartans ; bat 
Aristides persuaded the other Athenian 
conunanders finally to submit the matter to 
the general body of the Greeks, and the prise 
was given to the Plataeans. Aristides also 
proposed and carried a measure for the estab- 
lishment of the Eleutheria at Platsa, a fes- 
tival in commemoration of the deliverance of 
Greece from the invader. This solemn cele- 
bration of one of those great events of which 
a nation may be justly proud, was still observed 
at PlatSBa in the time of Plutarch, six hundred 
years after the battle. 

The victory at Platsea led to some con- 
stitutional changes at Athens, of which Aris- 
tides himself is mentioned as the mover. 1 le 
proposed and carried a measnre for giving 
equal civic rights to all, as Plutarch expresses 
it, and making the archons eligible fVtmi the 
whole body of Athenians without resrard to 
the former qualifications of birth and pro- 
perty. Such a change could hardly be con- 
sistent with the politii :il \ iews of Aristides, 
and it is described as a measure of expediency 
in the actual circumstances of the state. 

Aristides is mentioned by Thucydides as 
one of the ambassadors to Sparta with The- 
mistocles and others, on the occasion of the 
rebuilding of the walls of Athens, which had 
been destroyed by the Persians. The Spartans 
wished to prevent the restoration of the walls, 
but were out?i ittrd by the cunning of Themis- 
tocles; and it ih no uaiair inference from the 
tenor of the narrative of Thucydides, that 
Aristide'? had no ohiection to take a part in 
deceiving those hoUow allies whose treachery 
or timidity had well nii^ ndnstf Um Ondan 
sanst (».&478)^ 
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Tn the prosecution of the war against 
the Persians, Aristides was sent out by the 
Athenians in command together with Cimon. 
The prudence of Aristides, by whose advice 
Cimon was guided, won the affections of 
the allied Greeks, who became disgusted at 
the haughtiness and oppressive conduct of 
Pausanias and the other Spartan comman- 
ders. Thus the Spartans, who had the direc- 
t ion of the operations against the Persians, lost 
the atfectioufi of their allies, many of whom 
ahwtly aftar prayed Aristides to assume the 
command on behalf of the Athenians, and 
went over to them (b. c. 477). During the 
supremacy of the Lacedemonians, the allies 
had contributed sums? of money towards the 
prosecution of the war : they now prayed to 
be taxed a reasonable sum acoofding to their 
respective states, and they requested the 
Athenians to appoint Aristides to fix their 
several contingents. He discharged this 
delicate duty in a way that secured universal 
approbation, and the allies were well satisfied 
irith a taxation of four hundred and sixty 
talents, which, under the administration of 
Pericles, was increased by nearly one third, 
and after the death of Pericles was raised to 
thirteen hundred talents, and also misap- 
plied. The sacred island of Delos was fixed 
as tike treainry of the confederate Greeks, 
being a central pla^e, and one which, hy its 
sanctity and independent position, was well 
suited to the pnrpoBe. Subsequently, when 
the Athenians were deliberating about re- 
moving the treasury to Athens, Aristides, it 
is sadd, observed that it was politic to do so, 
hnt nnt just. This is given by Theophrastus, 
quoted by Plutarch, as an instance that Aris- 
tideSt though acni|Mil(Nuly upright in his 
priTflte dealinf"=: anrl in all his adminis- 
tnkUon, would still do things for the benefit 
of his countTf whieb were not just Plutarch 
himsnl^ however, has preserved an artrrdnte, 
which belongs indeed to an earUer period of 
the life of Aristides, of Us pfeferring fair 
dealing towards other states to what he 
considered beneficial to his own ; though it is 
ralher difficult to see how Athens would have 
heen a gainer by such a piece of treachery 
at that time. However the story is this. 
Themistooles had stated to the assembled 
Athenians that he had a scheme which was 
useful to the state, but it could not be made 
public. Aristides was appointed to com- 
miint'^ate with Themistocles. The scheme 
was indeed a bold one, and as unprincipled a 
design as an unscrupulous man ever con- 
templated : it was to bum the naval station of 
the Greeks (Gvtheium in Laconia, according 
to other ▼enums of the storyX and thus 
secure to Athens the supremacy in Greece. 
Aristides reported that there oonld not be a 
'4a&ga more advantageous to the state, nor 
one more dishonourable. The assembly, it is 
said, rejected the scheme upon the advice of 
Aristides wHhont Itardier inquiry. 
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By putting Athens at the head of a Greek 
confederation, Aristides became the founder of 
that supremacy which Athens maintained for 
about seventy years. The Greeks of Asia Mi- 
nor, of the islands, and of Thrace, thus became 
attached to Athens as the leading State, and 
the influence of the Spartans was again 
limited to the Peloponnesus. By the terms 
of the confederation Athens had no power 
to interfere with the internal affairs of the 
various states, nor hod she directly any 
greater anthority than the rest H«r iirfliw>«<>^.. 
Iiowever, derived from her superior power 
and her acknowledged services m the Persian 
wars was great, and it was maintained and 
strengthened hy the ne^e^^ity for continuing 
their operations against the iVrsians. A 
foundation was thus laid for Athens acquiring 
a political superiority over the islands and 
the Asiatic Greeks, which afterwards became 
a ^ievous tyranny. The prudence which 
Aristides displayed in peaceaT>ly transferring 
to h^ own state the supremacy which Sparta 
had hitherto enjoyed among tbe confederate 
Greeks, and the equity and wisdom of his 
general administration, to which every frag- 
ment of antiquity bears testimony, entitle 
him to be viewed as the most distinguished 
statesman that ever appeared among the 
Greeks ; and if we look for his parallel in 
other times and countries, it ^vill not be easy 
to find a man who for courage and general- 
ship in the field, sound judgment and in- 
flexible integrity in the conduct of public 
affairs in times of the greatest difficulty, and 
unspotted purity of private life, can be com- 
pared w ith Aristides the Just. To have been 
exempt from the vice of peculation was itself 
a virtue at Atiiens : but to have been Tirtnoos 
when compared with upright statesmen in 
ages more free from corruption is exalted 
praise. If Aristides has his parallel in 
modern times, it is George Washington. 

The time and circumstances of the death of 
Aristides are uncertain. He died, aecording 
to one account, while ahmnd on public 
business, according to another at Athens, at 
an advanced age, and in the enjoyment of 
the good opinion of his fellow-citizens. It is 
certain that he survived the banishment of 
Themiatodes, and his death may be fixed 
ivith proViabiiity about B, c. 468. He died, 
as he had lived, poor ; and was buried at the 
public expense, which, if not an evidence of 
his poverty, must be taken as evidence of 
his high character; the fact is stated by 
Demonhenes (Against Arutoerate», o. 54.) as 
a simple truth well known ; it is Plutarch 
who says he did not leave enoufh to bury 
him. His tomb was still in FrnJermn in 
Plutarch's time. His daughter^ wrr^ adopted 
as the children of the state, which gave them 
in marriage and a portion wiUi Oem. Wm 
son Lysimachus received a sum of money 
from the state, and a hundred plethra of 
planted land (that is, land with Tines and 
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olivo trrns on it), and a daily pcTT^ion of four 
dracliinse. it appears from Demosthenes 
(Afjfiinst Leptme»t c 34.) that the land was 
in Kuhu^a, and there is an inscriptif n nn a 
sepulchral column in the British Mmieum 
to the memory of Aristides of HistiM or 
Estia?a (according to the inscript'. ni). tin sm 
of Lysimachus, who may be a grandsoD of 
Aris^es the Jwst An AristidM, a son of 
Lysimachus, is also mentioned by Plato 
several times. The generosity of the state 
WM even extended to the remoter deseendants 
of the great Aristides, as appears from the 
teftimony of Demetrius Phalereus, quoted by 
Plntareh. ( Platarch, AntHdet, who eites the 
▼arious authorities that he followed ; C. Nepos, 
Aristide* ; Diodorus, xi. ; Demosthenes, 
AgamH Leptines, c. 24, and the note of 
P. A. Wolf.) G. L. 

ARISTIDES CApurrfi'StiO of Athbns, 
was the author of an apology for €b« Chris- 
ti;uis, V hich was addressed to the Roman 
Emperor Uadriao. The period of Hadrian is 
A. D. It7 — The work of Aristides 
is cited by EusL-hius, Jerome, an l S\ ix^ellus. 
It is now lost, but there is a story referred to 
hy Fahrichu of a oopj oiMie vtsxHaag m a 
inonustcry near AdMDS. ( Fabrioins, Bihlioth. 
Grac. v'l. 39.) G. L. 

ARISTI'DES QUINCmiVNUS (ApKr- 
T*f5T?y Koi'vrtKtco'ds), a writer on music M hose 
work IIc^ Movaucris, in three books, has been 
preserved, and appears in the ooUectton of 
ancient nuisical authors by Mellx^mius, Am- 
sterdam, 1652, 4 to. Meibomius says that all 
which is to be found in antiquity on music, 
both morally and physically considered, is 
contained in the work of Aristides with the 
Qtmost eloquent^ and hreyity. 

It is not well known when Aristides lived. 
He quotes Cicero, and does not mention 
Ptolemy, whose ** Harmonics " he coold not 
have helped mentioning, if he had knoM U 
them. But on the other hand Ptolemy does 
not quote hun ; so tliat it is most probable 
the two lived nearly together. He is quoted 
by Martianns Capella (a. d. 400> Of all the 
writers on mnsie he only mentions Axis- 
toxenus. (Fabficim, BU^wAeca Graxa, 
ToL .iiiO A. De M. 

ARlsTrDBS ( 'Api<rT«(8Tjs ) of Savos. 
Gelllus (iii. 10.), on the authority of M. 
Varro, attributes to Aristides of Samos the 
opinion that fhe moon retoms ** in exactly 
twenty-eight days to that part of the heavens 
from which she has taken her departure." 
But Fabricius suggests that ** Aristides" is a 
blunder, and thsl the mme should be "Aris- 
tarchus." G. L. 

ARISTIDES ('Ap«rT««Tjj)of THBBE«,one 
of the most celebrated artists of antiquity, was, 
according to Pliny, the greatest master of ex- 
pression among the Greek painters. He first, 
says Pliny, painted the mind, and expressed 
the feelings and passions of man, which the 
Greeks call Ethe ifiOn) » hut in colouring 
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he was rather bnrtl. Tli!'^, •^tntrmpnt of Pliny 
however requirt^s some niodiiication, for ex- 
pression, as Pliny deseribes it, ai^ that too 
in a great degree, cannot Ix' denied to Polyg- 
notus of Thasos, ApoUodorus, of Athens, 
Parrfaasins, Timanthes, and many other pain-. 
1. 1 s who preceded Aristides. The works of i*o- 
lygnotus at Delphi, the Athenian Demos " 
of I^hasins, and the ** Saerificeof Iphigenia** 
by Timanthes, were all widely celebrated 
for their expression. Aristotle speaks of 
the great power of expression displayed by 
Polygnotus, whom, in this respect, he much 
preferred to Zeoxis : of Parrhasius, Quintilian 
says he so circumscribed all things, that he 
was called the "Legislator ard < f the power 
of expression displayed by Timanthes in the 
picture mentioned above, we have abondant 
testimony ; besides the " consumptis affec- 
tibos" of Quintilian, and a similar expression 
of Cicero, we have flie "tristititt omneni 
imaginem consumpsisset" of Pliny himself. 

Pliny relates that when Alexander the 
Great stormed Thebes, he was so strndc witb 
a picture he saw there by Aristides, that 
he ordered it to be sent to Pella. The 
picture represented a dying mother, who was 
wounded at the sack of a city, with a child at 
her bosom i and it was remarkable for the 
expression of agony of the moAer, lest 
child should suck blood instead of milk from 
her breast Pliny mentions the rate of pay« 
ment which Aristides reoerved tor one of 
his pictures, which, with some other similar 
notices, shows that the ancient Greek painters 
were as well pud Ibr their works as any of 
the most favourite masters of modern times, 
and perhaps even better. Aristides painted 
an easel picture (tabula) Ibr Mnason, tyrant 
of Elatca, of a Persian battle, containing one 
hundred fi^pires, for which the prince paid 
him ten mra» per figure, or one thousand 
mina> for the piece, about three thousand six 
hundred pounds sterling : an iiwm<>nK« price, 
for as the piece was an easel picture, the 
figures most probably were small ; and of 
many of them perhi^ only parts were seep. 
The works of Aristides, however, appear to 
have risen in value after his death. ^\iter 
the capture of Corinth, b. c. 146, by L. 
Mummius, which was about two centuries 
after the time of Aristides, Attalus III., 
king of Pergamus, bought a picture of 
Dionysus and Ariadne by Aristides for six 
hundred thousand sesterces, about five thou- 
sand three hundred pounds ; so great a price 
tliat it excited the suspicions of Mummius, 
who, imagining that the work possessed 
some hidden value not understood by him, 
withheld it, notwithstanding the complaints 
of Attalus, and sent it to Rome, where it was 
dedicated in the temple of Ceres. Pliny 
thought this picture was the first foreign 
paintmg that was publicly exhibited in Rome; 
but this is an error. Marcellus, long before 
the time of Mummius, had many works of 
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Krt cuiiod from Synwuw to Rome md 

placed in the public buildings ; many were 
carried ia |>roce8sion in bis triumph io B. c 
SI4. FmliniB Ibxfamu abo, and Lvefan 
yEuiilius Paullus, sent works of Greek art to 
JUomu, after their respective victories. Foly- 
bitti and Stnlm both meatimi this picture of 
Diouysus by Aristides : Polybius saw it, 
and another, of Hercules with the tunic of 
Deianira, by whom he docs not mention, 
lying upon the ground at Corinth, and some 
of the soldiers of Mummius ikying at dice 
upon them. Strabo says he saw the Baochns 
and Ariadne in the temple of Ceres at Rome, 
and that it was most beautiful, but he did not 
see the other: the Bacchos was borned in 
Strabo's time in the fire which destroyed 
the temple of Cere«. The same king of Per- 
gamus, mentioned above, purchased another 
picture by Aristides at the enormous price 
of one hundred Attic talents, about twenty- 
one thousand six hundred pounds sterling. 
Pliny mentions many other works by Aris- 
tides : — Running quadrigae ; huntsmen with 
game; a suppliant, whose voice you could 
almost hear | portraits and others all in 
various styles. He notices also an unfinished 
picture of Iris, which was more admired than 
any of his finished pieces. He painted, 
according to Polemon in his book on the 
pictures of Sicyon, quoted by Athentcus, also 
light Butgeots, and he is classed with Nico- 
pbanes and Pausanias as a Pomograph or 
painter of lascivious pieces. There was a 
picture in the temple of Apollo at Rome, of 
a traffic poet and a boy, by Aristides, which 
was destroyed by a picture restorer, to whom 
tiie prsetor M. Junius had given it, to be 
eh :\n * d, before the celebration of the Apol- 
liuaria. 

Aristides is said to have been the inventor 

of f-noiuistic painrin'T, but if it was invented 
by au urtist of tiiis name, it must have beeu 
some other Aristides, for Pliny meutions as 
♦-neaustic painters several artists who lived 
many years before Aristides of Thebes. The 
period of Aristides was from aboat B.c. 360 
until n. r. .130; he was the contempomry of 
Apelles, though somewhat older. He wa^ tiie 
son of Aristodemus, and the brother and pupil 
of the celebrated Nico!iiarhus. A painter of 
the name of Euxenidas was also his master. 
Pliny mentions three of his scholars: — his 
two sons Niceros and Arihton, and a third 
of the name of Aristides. (Pliny, IlLst. 
Nat. vii. 39., xxxv. 4. 8., 10. 36., 11. 39, 
40.; Qnintilian, /n*/. Orator. \\. 1!., xii. 10.; 
Cicerit, j'n Verr. v. 52. seqq. ; Plutarch, Fa- 
biua Maximus, 22., MarceUus, 21. 30.$ Strabo, 
viii. p. 381.; iiTy,XZVi Atbenspus, xiii. 
p. 567. b.) R. N. W. 

ARISTI'NUS. [Aristenus.] 
ARISTION C Kpt-iTriw^. according to 
Allieiiaus, a Peri^juteiic, aud according to 
Appian, an Epicurean philosopher, who to- 
wards the end of his life made himself Qmnt 
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of Atitens. It is a enrions drenmstance that 

Athensus, who relates the history of his 
earlj life> on the authority of Poeidooius, at 
great lengtb calls him Adienion ; while 

all the other writers, such as Plutarch, Dion 
Caasiusi Strabo^ and Pausanias, mention him 
nnder the name Aristion. Casaubon en- 
deavours to solve the difficulty by supposing 
that his original name was Athenion, and 
that on beoomfakg an Athenian citizen, he 
exchanged it for Aristion. He was the ille- 
gitimate son of an Athenian citizen, Athe- 
nion, by an Egyptian slave ; but he subse- 
quently acquired such influence over his aged 
£»ther,that he left all his property to Aristion, 
who was now enrolled as a citizen of Athens. 
He married a young and handsome courtezan, 
and with her devoted himself to the study of 
philosophy. Subsequently he is said to have 
hunted after pupils, and to have taught phi- 
losophy at Messene and at Larissa in Thessaly, 
and having amassed a large fortxme by lus 
teaching he returned to Athens. Soon after 
he was sent by the Athenians as ambassador 
to Mithridates the Great, with whom he 
formed an intimate acquaintance. In his 
despatches to Athens he lost no opportunity 
of praising the power and character of his 
royal friend, with a view to induce the Athen- 
ians to shake off the dominion of the Romans, 
and throw themselves into the arms of Mi- 
thridates. MiUiridates sent him to various 
Greek towns to persuade tlu-m to abandon 
the cause of the lloniaus. Ou his return to 
Attica he was received by the Athoiians 
with the most extravagant disrinctiofis ; and 
thousands of persons of aii ages aud sexes 
went out of the city to meet the friend of the 
great king. His exhortations and his eulo- 
gies of Milliridates encouraged the Athenians 
to take up arms against the Romans. Aris- 
tion was appointed tlieir general, and a few 
days afterwards he aiisuuied the tyraunis, 
which he exercised with almost unparalleled 
cruelty and avarice. He surrounded himself 
with a strong body-guard, and put to death 
all who seemed to stand in his way, or had 
any friendly disposition towards the Romans. 
The gates of Athens were strongly guarded, 
so that none of his devoted victims might 
escape ; aud those who had escaped were 
hunted by his soldiers like wild beasts. After 
having robbed and plundered as much as 
he could at Athens, he formed the design of 
seiziug lue treasures preserved in the temple 
of Apollo in Delos. With this view he sent 
out Apellicoii ; but liis attempt was frus- 
trated by the Roman general Oi'obius, who 
protected Delos. [Apeluoom.} Thus far 
AtheuEcus has given his account from Posi- 
donius. Appian ^ives a different account of 
the manner in which Aristion became tyrant 
of Athens. " When Archelaus," he sayS, 
" the general of Mithridates, came to Greece 
with a fleet and army, he took possession of 
Delos, which had <>lt< l from Athens, and 
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gave the tretiarat wliieli hb iMind dMve to I 

Aristion to convey them to Athens, under I 
an escort of two thousand soldiers." With 
the assistance of these troops," Appian adds, 
" Aristion made himself tyrant of Athens." 
[AKcnKLAUS.] While Aristion wasexercis- 
ing his cruel tynumy at Athens, which fortu- 
nately dot"? i)ot appear to hnve lasted very 
long, Sulla, in B.C. 87, ari ivtd in Greece, and 
laid siege to Athens and Pirtcus. The city 
of Athens, Mhieh was defended by Aristion 
and his party, held out to great extremities; 
but after great sufferings on the part of the 
besieged, the city fell into the hnnfls of Sulla 
in the spring of b. c. 86. Aristiun and a 
nnall number of his foUowen withdrew to 
the Acropolis, after havin'r '^et fire to the 
Odeum, to prevent Sulla making use of the 
wood in (he ])uilding for the sieige of the 
Ac rnjioiis. Aristion and his band were soon 
coiiipeiied by famine to surrender to the 
enem^,who ordered them to be put to drath ; 
Aristion liiniself was dragged forth to ex- 
ecution from the sanctuary of Athena (Mi- 
wmy, ▼here he had taken refuge. ( Athe- 
nffius, V. 211 — 214. 5 Pausanlas, i. 20. § fi, 
&c. ; Appian, Ve Bella MiUirUl. 28. 30. 38, 
89. ; PlulMPeh, Sidta, 13, 14. 23. ; Dion Cas- 
siiis, Fraqm. 173. ; Strabo, ix. 398.) L. S. 

ARI STION C'Apiariwv^, an ancient Greek 
SdigeoD, who probebly lived in the second 
CBf first century n. c, a?? he is quoted by 
Heliodorus, and himself mentions Nympho- 
dflrue. He was the son of Pasicrates, and in 
the passage in the Greek text of Oribasius (in 
the fourth volume of Angelo Mai's " Classic! 
Aneloreee Vaticanis Codicibns Editi," p. 152.) 
where he is called his father, we should evi- 
dently read '* son " instead of " father." fie 
if iiMati<med by Oribaaius as having introdnecd 
an alternt'nn in the machine that was invented 
by Nymphodorus and weut under hia name, 
-wUdi was partially adopted afUnraids by 
Hddodorus. Orihnpins hns also prcFerred an 
eztraet from Aristion's writing in which he 
crttidMS an o|>inioii of his filher Fteieratee, 
tlunigh (as Heliodorus thinks) without suffi- 
c eut reason. (Oribasius, De Machinamy cap. 
S4.S6. pp. 180. 188. ed. H. Steph. ; Angelo 
Mai, CloM, Auett itCn vol iv. pp. 146. 152, 
163. 1680 W. A. G. 

ABISTIPPUS CA^fmvo*). the aon of 
Aritades, was a native of the Greek colony 
di Gyrene in Africa, and belonged to a rich 
ftmily. The year of hia birth is anloMwii, 
but his period is fixed sufficiently by the 
&ct that he came to Athens when a young 
man to listen to Sooretes, and waa one of Ine 
hearers till his death (n.c. 399). Aristijipus, 
it is said, was in the island of Mpm at the 
time when Socrates was executed: be was cer- 
tainly not present on the occasion, as we learn 
from the Plucdon of Plato. It is, however, 
radber difficidt to give so much signifioanoeto 
the words of Plntn, in which this fact is 
barely stated, as some ancient and modern 
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I writers have done. He was still living in thB' 

I year B. c. 366} bat the time of hia ia not 

recorded. 

The life of Aiiftippus by Diogenes Laer- 
tins is ver>' barren of iufonnation about him ; 
and it is chietiy lilled with anecdotes of his 
sharp sayings and repartees. According to 
the scanty and scatterpd notices of .\ristippus, 
he rambled to various countries, and was a 
visitor at the court <^ the younger Dionysina 
of Syracuse at the same time with Plato. 
He also visited Asia, where he fell into th« 
hands of Artaphemei^ a Persian satrap, who 
may be the person mentioned by Diixlorus 
(xiv. 79.). The brief notices that we have of 
Aristippus represent him as a man who 
viewed pleasure as the object of life, and 
showed by his example that he considered 
the enjoyments of sense as part of a wise 
man's pursuit. He indnli^ed in the luxuries 
of the table, and frequeuted the company of 
prostitutes. Among his favourites waa flie no- 
torious Lais, whose birth is fixed at B.C. 421, 
and consequently the period of her greatest ce- 
lebrity wiU agrae very well with the period 
of Aristippus. He made himsr-lf n'^ happy 
as he could in all circumstances. Uis phxio- 
sophy suited the views of Horace in his mar* 
turer age, who characterises the versatility of 
his chs^racter by one happy line ; and in an- 
other passage he represents Aristippus as 
trying to subject circumstances to himself, 
and not submitting to circumstances ; where^ 
as Wieland obserres, Horace btends to mark 
the opposition between the Cyrenaic and the 
Stoic system. (Horace, £p, L 1. 18., and the 
note in Wieland's translation.) 

Aristippus left a danphtpr, Arete, who re- 
ceived instruction from him. He taught her 
to despise all superfluity. 

Aristippus Ib cUled the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school, but there is no clear proof 
that he left bdhind him any systematic expo- 
sition of his doctrines. If he did leave any 
written system, it seems to have attract^ 
little attention, fbr, as Ritter observes, Aris- 
totle makes no mention of Aristippus in his 
Nicomachean Ethics, though he there ex- 
amines the sutgect of pleasure, and the t»- 
rioup opinion;: upon it. Yet he is said to 
have had hearers ; and he was the first of the 
Soeraties who received pay fbr his instmo- 
tion. Xenophon, in his " Memorabilia" (L 
2. 6.) is supposed to allude to Aristippiat 
when he says tihat So<»a(es had many follow- 
ers, both citizens and forei^^crs, and that he 
never took any thing for his instruction, but 
that some persons who got a little of hia |jd- 
losophy for nothing, sold it dear enough to 
others. Xenophon disliked Aristippus, and 
aeoordingly, as Diogenes Loertius oiboerves, 
he makes Socrates direct his discourse on 
temperance against Aristippus. Diogenes is 
aUading to me flrst diapier of the seeond 
book of the " Memorabilia " of Xenophon. 
Aristotle calls Aristippus a Sophist, ptur(ly» 
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apparently, because he took pay for Ms 
teaching, bat mainly in reference to his 
doctrines. The school of Aristippos derives 
its name from Cyrene, not simply because 
the founder was bom and perhaps tang^ 
there in hi*? old age, but because his succes- 
sors also 111, ed there or in the neighbouring 
parts. Aristippus taught his daughter Arete, 
and Antipater of Cyrene, Arete taught h<"r 
son, the younger Aristippus, who is named 
the Motlur-taoght (Mrrrfx^lSmros), and is 
said to have f^ystemHtised his grandfather's 
doctrines. It is not an easy matter to give 
vaj fhin^ like a satisfadovy exposition of a 
man's opinions w)ien they are only known by 
brief and unconnected notices of ancieut 
wvftan; and tiie difficulty ia incieased, if it 
be true, as some authorities say, that Aris- 
tippus wrote nothing at ail, for in that case 
€be -writings which were attribnted to him 
are spurious, and his opinions may have been 
misrepresented. The passage of Diogenes, 
however, in which be itBtes that Sosicratet 
of Rhodpf; and others say that Aristippus 
wrote nothing at all, is somewhat ambiguous ; 
it BM^ mean that he was not the author of 
any Diatribes, of which class of writings some 
authorities atuibute to him six. Diogenes 
says that the? •> ^.vere extant under his name 
three books of Libyan history, addressed or 
sent to Dionysius, and twenty-five dialogues, 
some written in the Attic and otbm in th« 
Doric dialect; bathe only ennmerates twenty- 
two or twenty-three, at most, including a 
letter to his daughter Arete, ▼Ucb is In* 
serted in the list. Diogenes also quotes an- 
other list of his wntmgs, according to Sotion 
and Panstius, which is somewhat diflbrent 
from the first. But whether Aristippus wrote 
any thing or not, there was a traditional 
opinion of his life and doctrines generally 
established in antiquity which is suffirifntly 
consistaat, and the doctrines of the elder 
Cyrenaie school, as they are exhibited by 
various aiilhoritips, may perhaps he Tiewcd 
in the main as those of Aristippus. 

Though the elder Cyrenaics may have 
called their philosophy simply Ethical, it 
appears from ^SmipUcius that it was not 
purely ethical ; lor they divided Ethic into 
five parts, things to be sought and things to 
be avoided ; the feelings or affections (^ira^) 
the pfactical or acts ; that which treats of 
causes; and that which treats of pronf. Thus 
the fourth would have a physical, and the 
fifth a logical character. Aristippus de- 
spi'^ofl the mathematical sciences because 
they were not concerned any way about 
gooid and evil (Aristotle, Metaphya. iiL 2.), 
which is consistent with the do<"trin(s of 
Socrates, who set little value on pursuits 
that had not a moral object Also, when 
Aristippus taught that pleasure was an end 
in itself he did not difi'er from his master so 
much in the expression as in the meaning 
that be gave to it. In the dialogoe with 
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Socrates (Xenophon, Mtmorab. ii. 1.) we are 
left to infer that be waa one of the faearcn ef 

Socrates who were intemperate in senf^ual 
pleasures and unwilling to endure privation 
or fttigBBi But the dialogue itself, so far as 
the words put into the mouth of Aristippus 
show, does not prove any intemperance 
against Aristippus; it shows that he was 
averse to all labour and tronble that he couH 
avoid j thai consequeniiy he shunned public 
affieurs, thinking that a man had enough to 
do to look after his own ; he would tteither 
have power nor be a slave, but be selected 
a middle path to happiness ; he would be a 
citizen nowhere, and'n i?tranger ever}'where. 
Consistentiy with this he taught, as we learn 
from other authorities, that a man should be 
content with what he has, and not allow him- 
self to be tormented by desire ; that he 
should enjoy pleasure, bat not let himself be 
enslaved by it When reproached with his 
visiu to Lais, he answered in terms which 
implied ISbal tlie pleasure which he sought in 
her company had not the mastery over him ; 
he possessed Lais, but was not possessed by 
her. He taught that a man had the mastery 
over pleasure, when he could enjoy it with- 
out excess ; he who simply abstained from 
gratification had not such mastery. In 
short, it was his practical philosophy to make 
the best of all things, to enjoy all pleasures in 
moderation. 

He considered that the absence of pain waa 
not pleasure, nor yet did he admit that the 
absoiee 4^ pleaanre was pain. Both pain and 
pleasure were positive, and they consisted in 
motion ; but neither privation of pcdn nor 
privatioB of pteasure was motion, neasure 
was a smooth motion, pain was a rough 
motion. One pleasure, he said, was not su- 
perior to another, by which be apparently 
meant to say that there was no standard by 
which the several sensations called plea- 
surable could be measured, and if this is 
admitted, ho could consistently say fhnt all 
pleasures were equal. He did not limit the 
notion of pleasure to ilit m re sensuous 
impressions : he admitted that the mind was 
also afiected by them, and he instanced this 
by an example in whieb the same sensuous 
impression might in one case give pain, and 
in another case might give pleasure. 

The Cyrenaics admitted right understand- 
inp- (<i>(u',ini<Tts) to be a good, not desirable in 
itself, but for its results; for the wise man 
win not he affiected by envy, nor love, nor 
superstition, and he will not fear death. All 
pleasure from a single act was complete 
in itseU^ for, the pleasure being obtained, 
there remains nothing farther to desirp, so 
far a£ concerns the act which produced it. 
Pleasure was an end (rixoi). Happiness and 
pleasure differ thus: pleasure is parti [il ; hnp- 
piness is composed of all the partial pleasures, 
and consequently happiness in itself is not 
desirable, for it only consists of the partial 
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ptoMtnet ; lint ii, fhe whole called happinees ' 

is inadf up of the parts calk-d pleasures ; 
and it comprises both pleasures past and 
plearares to eome. 

Tlie Cyrenaic doctrine in it« logical conse- 
quences could bardlj be said to admit the 
ordfauuy terms Tiitae and -vice. Pleaaorewas 
a g<KKl, and ■whatever might be the act which 
gave pleasure, the pleasure in itself was de- 
sirable and a good ; yet, as already observed, 
pleasure wxs not to master a man, hut a man 
ought to master pleasure } he need not ah- 
stiun, bat be most know how to enjoy. Ao- 
cordingly, a man must be governed by rules 
of prudence, and he will thus obtain the 
most pleasure. It is imputed to tiie Cyre- 
naics that they maintained that there was 
by nature (^«rft) neither just, nor virtuous 
(KoXity), nor -rieioos (<d<Txp6y}, bat dmt all 
these things were by institution and custom 
(ydfiy irol i0ci). This doctrine was also 
imputed to Archelans, but in his system its 
meaning is very doubtful. If from this 
formula we infer that the Cyrenaics main- 
tained that all the acts to which men usually 
give the name of vice and virtue are in- 
different, we might impute to them what thepr 
did not mean. He who doiies that there is 
a virtuous and a vicious by nature expresses 
himself as obscurely as he who asserts that 
there is, or as he who speaks of actions being 
in themselves vicious or virtuous. When a 
roan adds that positive institution and cus- 
tom determine the virtuous and the vicious, 
and that nothing else does, he becomes 
tolerably intelligible. Institution and cus- 
tom imply society and political community, 
and without society and political community, 
the notion of virtue and vice cannot be con- 
ceived ; for virtue and vice are names for 
acts which affect others besides the doer. 
The dogma which is attributed to the Cyre- 
u;ucs iu uo wise excludes any ultimate test of 
right and wrong ; it does not even exclude 
the theory of a moral sense. It affirms as 
aa historical fact the mode in which the vir- 
tuous and the vicious have been determined, 
by institution and custom : it does not affirm 
what is the remote origin of institution and 
custom. If it were intended simply as an 
answer to the dogma that the virtuous and 
the vicious are determined by nature (^^ci), 
it -was a good answer to an nnmeuiing ex- 
pression ; for those among the Greeks who 
thought loosely used their word Nature in 
as vague a manner at our word Natove is 
now used by many writers. 

The Cyrenaics maintaiQed that the condi- 
tioBS of the mind (irdBn} are objects of 
knowledge, but not the things on which these 
conditions depend. Accordingly, says Di- 
ogenes* they meddled not with physics, be- 
cause such things cannot be comprehended. 
Sextus Empiricus states that they also ad- 
mitted no sameness of judgment in men, 
and they maintained that men only used the 
424 



' same names to express tiiehr several judg- 
ments : thus men use the common terms 
white" and *^sweet»" but they have no 
eommon •* white •* or " sweet," bat every 

man has his own f( < rm cr or affection (ir^flos). 
Accordingly ail that we know is the affec* 
tions of ue mind ; or rather what eadi man 
knows, is the affections of his own mind. The 
opinions of the various followers of Aris- 
tippus are mentioned in the artteles Anni- 
cERis, Arkte, HixiESiAS, Theodorcs. Five 
extant letters attributed to Aristippna ap- 
ptttted among the Episdes of the SoeraticSi 
which were collected by Leo Allatius, Paria» 
1637, 4to. ; they are also contained in the 
collection of I. C. Orellt, Leipzig, 1815, Svow 
All these letters are generally iidmitted to be 
spurious. (Diogenes Laertius* ii., Aristippua^ 
and the copions notes of Manage; Ritter, 
Geschichtc dcr Phihsophie, vol. ii., where most 
of the references are collected. Hoffinan's 
Lexkm B^Hograpkievm contains a list of Uie 

modern works which treat of Aristippus. 
The Latin dissertation of H. Kunhardt, Helm- 
stiidt, 1795, 4to, is an attempt to refute the 
calunmies brought against Aristippus. Wie- 
land, in his '* Aristippus and some of his 
Contemporaries," has also treated on the 
subject of Aristippus.) G. L. 

ARISTIPPUS. [Aratus OF SicTON.] 
ARISTO, TITUS, was a contemporary 
of the Roman jurists Celsus, Neratius, and 
Cassius, and himself a distinguished jurist. 
He lived in the time of Trajan, and was a 
friend of the younger Pliny, who, in hia let- 
ters, speaks of him as possessed of every 
virtue, a man of great learning, and well 
acquainted both with the Jos Fnvatnin and 
Publicum : he was actively engaged as a 
teacher of law and as a le^l adviser. Pliuy 
does not mention any writmgs by him; nor is 
he mentioned by Pomponins ( Du/. 1. tit. 2. 
&. 2.). Gellius (xi. 18.) meotious au Aristo 
as a man of learning and a jurisconsult, and he 
quotes from a book by him, without saying 
what was the subject of it, a passage m 
which it is stilted tliat the ancient Egyptiana 
permitted theft, lie is several times men- 
tioned iu the Digest as having written 
notes on the Libri Posteiiorea of Labeo, on 
Cassius, of whom he was a hearer, and 
Sabinos. He is once quoted (Diy. 2y. 
tit. 2. a. 99.) as having written or drawn up 
the decrees of Fronto (Aristo in Decretis 
Frontianis or Frontonianis), who, it is con- 
jectured, may be M. Cornelius Fronto, the 
colleague of Trajan in the consulship a. d. 
100 : but it is uncertain what is meant by 
these decrees. A passage in the Digeat 
(24. tit. 3. s. 44.) seems to show that he 
wrote Digesta, of which the fifth book is 
there rafbmd to. His Responsa, or opiniona, 
are several times cited by Pornponius among 
others {Diy. 23. tit 2. s. 40), from which, 
however, it cannot he iniBrred that he wrote 
hooks of Aespoma. A paasage ia the Digest 
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(29. tit 7. 9. 9.) from Marcellu^, quotes the 
opinion of Aristo, to wliich is added the 
opinion of llipian by -way of correction of 
that of Aristo. In this passage it hn-^ bopii 
proposed to change Ulpiauus into Juiiauius ; 
bat it seems much more likely, as Zimmem 
suggests, that the ■words " IHpianus notat" 
have been added by tlic compilers of the 
Digest. Another passage in the Digest 
(37. tit. 5. s. G.) presents a difficulty: it is 
an extract from the twenty-third book of 
Jtilian's Digesta, and is introduoed by tlie 
words " Salvias Aristo Juliano suo salutem," 
according to which one !Salviu.s Aristo asks 
the opinion of Juliaa tm a legal question, and 
Julian gives his answer, beginning with the 
usual fornnila *♦ RespondL" If the reading 
ia correct, this Salvius Aiulo is a diflfeiient 
person from Titus Aristo. 

Aristo belonged to the Stoic sect, and, con- 
sistently witli hifl prineiples, he endured a 
long illness with great patience. A daughter 
of his is mentioned by I'liuy. (PHny, EpisL 
L 22.,TiiL 14.; Gul. Grotios, Vitte Juris- 
consultontm, ^c. ; Zinimern, Ge.srhichte des 
R6m. Privatrechts, where the authorities 
are collected. ) , G. L. 

ARTSTOBTT'LUS (DITUIOOnX), a 
Jewuih Peripatetic philosopher, of the priestly 
race, who lived in Egypt in the reign of 
Ptolemy Fhllometor and his successor Pto- 
lemy Physcoa (u. c. 181 to 117). He ap- 
pears to have held the office of tutor to the 
son of this 1{in,T, for whose information he 
wrote a commentary on the law of Moses, 
from vhich, lliough it no longer exists as a 
separate work, we find numerous extracts in 
Ku.sebiu.s (^Preeparatio EvangtMca^ lib. xiii. 
• ip. 12, Sic. and also in bie ** Ecclesiastical 
History," lib. rii. cap. 26. .32 \ Tn this 
latter work of £usebiu£ he has, however, beeu 
made contemporary with Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and one of the Seventy who at the 
command of that king are said to have trans- 
lated the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek. 
This is given by Eusebins nn the authority of 
Aoatolius, bishop of Laodicea, who, in his 
** Canon Paschalis," cites from tlie commen- 
tary of Aristobulus on the book of Exodus, 
a passage concerning the exact time for <^le- 
brating the panover. BatAe name Aris- 
tobulus does not occur among the seventv- 
two of whom a list is given, as they were 
cbosoi ftom each of the tribes of Israel, in 
the work of Aristeas, which hi.story of the 
Seventy translators, although now generally 
admitted to be apocryphal, is, notwitbatanding, 
the only authority for their names. The 
substitution, therefore, of Philadelphus for 
niilometor is probabty a mere error of some 
transcriber. The supposition is mnde still 
more probable from the manner in which we 
find Aristobulus dtod by Clemens Alexan- 
drlnus, T^ hri in one passatrt' F:nys he lived in 
the time of Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, and in 
anotfMr in tiiat of Ptodcmy fliiloinetor, wliile 
4S9 



he evidently fiting the same person, and 
not an elder und a younger Aristobulus, as 
Bartolocci, I/C Long, and others have dmie^ 
who have made twn of this one, and snpposed 
two coiunientaries on the law. R. Gedalia, 
in the " Shalshdietit Hakkabbala," has also 
fallen into the error of making Ari.^tnlmlus 
contemporary with Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, 
but he adds to his account of tiiia philosopher 
that he has heard that his great commentary 
was still in existence, and in the Florentine 
Library, and that it consisted of a hundred 
chapters. The great aim of his commentar}', 
if we may judge from the numerous extracts 
in Enaebioa (Prtpparado Evanaelica), was 
to prove to the king that the Greek philo- 
sophers, especially Pythagoras, I'lato, and 
their followers, were indebted to the Hebrew 
Scriptures for their wisdom. We find men- 
tion made of Aristobulus in the Maccabees 
(II. chap. i. V. 10.), where he is called King 
Ptolemy's master, and of the stock of the 
anointed priests, and he is congratulated with 
the other Jews in Egypt on the deliverance 
of his people fi iri the power of Antiochus 
Sidetes. This is staled to have been in the 
"one hundred fourscore and eighth year" 
of the Seleucid aira (called in the first book 
of Maccabees the ara **of the kingdom of 
the Greeks "), A. ]>. lS4t in the reign of 
Ptolemy Physcon, the sneeessor of Ptolemy 
Philometor. The fragments of Aristobulus 
are considered by some critics not to be 
genuine. (Eusebius, Praj^nratio Evangelica, 
lib. xiii. c 12., lib. viii. c. 9., Ecclea. Hist. 
libw Tit c 32. ed. Valesius, i. 287., Pttria, 
1659; Clemens Alexandrin us, ed. J. Potter, 
i. 410., Oxford, 1715; Le Long, Biblioth. 
SaenttU. 614, 615.; Wolfius. Biblioth. Hebr. 
1215,216 ; Fabricius..BiWiW*. Graca, i. 121., 
iL 280. ; Bortoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Kabh. 
i. 466— 46S.} RGedalia, ShtdMeth Hak- 
kabbala, p. 104.) r P. n. 

ARISTOBU LUS, a Greek painter of 
merit (non ignobilis) noticed by Pliny, who 
calls h\m Aristobnlos SymS. (Hist. Nat, 
XXXV. 11. 40.) R. N. W. 

ARI8TOBUXUS I. CAp«rr^A»f) waa 
the eldest son of Joajuit s TTyrcanus. In 
his father's lifetime, Aristobulus and his 
brother Antigonns were appointed to oondvct 
the siege of Samaria. Antlochus Cyzicenus 
came to the relief of Samaria, but he was 
defeated by Aristobulus. When Hyrcanus 
took Samaria, he levelled it with the ground. 
On the death of Hyrcanns, i). c. 107, Aris- 
tobulus, according to Josephos, assumed the 
title of king ; but Strabo says that the title 
was first assumed by Alexander Jannecus, 
who succeeded Aristobnlns b. c. 106. Aris- 
tobulus attempted to secure himself in bis 
power by murdering his mother, to whom 
Hyrcanus had left the government, and im- 
prisoning his brothers Alexander Jannscus, 
and the rest, except A ntigonus. lie associated 
with him in the govemmciit his farother An- 
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tigonns ; hut the snspiciooB temper of Aris- 
tobalus was soon excited by his wife and 
her partisans, and Antigonus was assassi- 
nated B. c. 106. [ AxTiGONUS, son of Hyrca- 
tiVH,} Ari^tobulus took possession of part 
of the district of Itnrsea, and compelled the 
inhabitants to he circomeised, and to jdopt 
the Jewish law. Remorse for hin crimes 
combined with feeble hetldl hastened the 
end of Aristobolus, after one year's reign. 
Anstubulus receiyed the name of PhilhelleD, 
or friend of the Greeks. On the death of 
Atistobulos, his wife Salome, whom the 
Greeks called Alexandra, released his bre- 
titren from prison, and made Alexander Jan- 
neus king. (.Tnsephus, Jewish Ajiliq. xiii. 
10, 11., Jewish War, i. 2, 3. ; Strabo, p. 762. 
•d. Casaub.) G. L. 

ARISTOBU LUS II. C^urrSSwXoi) was 
the younger son of Alexander Jannsens, 
and the brother of Hyrcanus II. Alexander 
Jannseus left his kingdom to his wife Alex- 
andra, who governed for nine years. Upon 
her death, b. c 70, Aristobolns made war on 
Hyrcanus, whom his mother had created high- 
priest in her lifetime, and defeated him in 
an engagement. The result was a treaty, by 
■w'hif-h Hyrcanus resigned the high-priest- 
hood, and retired to a private station. After- 
wards Hyrcanns, being made suspicious of his 
broth fr's designs by Antipater the Iduniaean, 
took refuge at Petra with Aretas, an Arabian 
cUwf, on the adviee of Antipater. In the 
yppr Ti. r fi', Aretas, being persuaded by the 
promises ot Hyrcanus, invaded JudsBa, de- 
feated Aristobulus, and besieged him in 
Jerusalem. Aristobulus bribed Scaurus, the 
legate of Cn. Pompeius, who was then in 
Armenia, and Scaurus compelled Aratu to 
retire from Jerusalem. Aristobulus pursued 
the enemy, who were defeated at Papyron 
with the Ion cf six dioasand men. Shortly 
aftrr Pompeius came to TVarnascus, and 
heard the cause of Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, 
who came hefefe him to settle ueir dis* 
pnte?:. Pompeius toM them that he would 
settle their affairs when he visited their 
ooontiy, and in the mean 'time he bade 
them be quiet. Aristobulus, apparently mis- 
trusting Pompeius, returned to Judica. On 
the approach of the Roman general, who 
follmrf d him, Aristobulus took refurre in the 
fortress of Aiexandreium ; but he surren- 
deied it nd oAer fortr e sse s to Pmnp^us, on 
receiving his orders, and retired in ill hu- 
mour to Jerusalem, to prepare for war. How- 
ever Aristobnlvs met Pompdos as he was 
advancing on Jerusalem, and promised to give 
him money, and receive him into the city. 
Pompeius sentAtdusOabtniiiawitliAnstotHiliis 
to receive the money and ib» surrender of the 
city i but the partisans <rf Aristobulus in 
Jemsalem would not ezecnte the terras whioh 
Aristobulus had agreed to, nnd shut out 
Oabinius. On this Pompeius put Aristobulus 
is CfMiSnementi and hes*A the siege of Jem* 



salem. The city was easily taken, but the 
Romans did not get posjtession of the temple 
till the third month of the siege. Pompeius 
destroyed the strong walls, gave the kingdom 
to Hyrcanus, and carried off Aristobulus 
with his son Antigonus and his two dangh- 
ters to Rome : Alexander, the other son, 
made his escape (b. c. 63). Aristobulus 
appeared in the proce^ion of the captive 
kings which graced the triumph of Pompeina. 
In the year n. c. 67, he made his escape fr<»a 
Rome with his son Antigonns, and renewed 
the WW in Judsea. He was agiun taken 
prisoner, with his son Antigonns, in the citj 
of Machserus, whioh be had fortified, bpr 
M. Antonius, who was acting under Gabi- 
nius, and sent back to Rome. In the year 
B. c 49, Julius Csesar, having entered fUme 
after the flight of Pompey and the senate, 
wishing to make some use of Aristobulus, 
sent lum into Judssa with two legions to 
operate against the party of Pompeins, hnt 
Aristobulus was poisoned by some partisans 
of Pompeios : the circumstances are not 
particularly related. His son Alexander 
was put to death about the same time at 
Antiodi by A. Metellos Bdif&o. [Ambtas ; 
AliEXANDER and Antigontp, Ron."; of .\ri8> 
TOBCI.US.2 (Dion Cassias, xxxvii. 15., xxxix. 
56., xlL 18. ; Plutarch, Pompeius, c 45., 
Antoriiris, c. 3.; Josephns, Jfioith Antiq. xili, 
m., xiv. 1 — 6., Jewish War, i. 5, 6, &c.) 

G.L. 

ARISTOBU'LUS CApi(Tr68ov\nv\ the son 
of AxEXANDEB, the son of Aristobulus IL, 
and of Alexandra, the dangh t er of Hyren^ 
rus TI. He was also the brother of Mariamne, 
the wife of Uerod the Great Uerod had 
apfNnnted an obsoore' person, Ananehia of 
Bahylon, hig^h-priest, but his mother Alex- 
andra was indignant at this preference over 
Aristobulus ; Mariamne also, by her entrea- 
ties, urged her brother's claim. Aristobulus 
was accordingly made high-priest in the 
serenteenth year of his age. His motter 
had already ii'^ed the influence of Cleopatra 
with M. Aiitouius for this purpose, but with- 
out any result Iforod, who suspected AIok- 
an !ra of intriguing against his power, kept 
her under constraint } and though he de- 
tected her in an attempt to eseape to Egypt 
with Aristobulus, he affected to parden her. 
Alexandra and her son had procured two 
eoffins, in whieh flie^ had plaoed themedvee 
to be carried away in the night, and they 
were caught in the very act. But Herod re« 
solved on the deaA of Aiist(Aaiw» end h* 
shortly after caused him to be drowned at 
Jericho, while he was bathing, d. 35. fUs- 
wm Ae Obbat.] (Josephps, Jemitk AmUq. 

XV. 2,3, ^l-e., Jewish War, i. 22, &c.^ O. T.. 

ARISTOBU'LUS {'ApurrdewAos), the son 
of AwwronirLVfl, a GreA Ustoritn who ae* 
companied Alexander the Great on his ex- 
pedition into Asia, and afterwards wrote a 
hiitwyflf i^ whifili Axriaain the inttodswliai 
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to his " Anabftsis " declares to have been one 
f)£ the best and roost trustwortliy aiocoiint8» 
and whicli f ur this reason he nsed as one of 
)m principal authorities. Plutarch, Lucian 
■ad AtkenBos speak of an Aristobaliu who 
was a nativo of Ca&saudria ; and from the 
manner in which they mention him it is pro* 
bable that he is the same as the historian of 
Alexander the Great. If this snpposition is 
true, we obtain some further information 
about the hittorian, for Lndan rdates tbat 
ArifJtobulus of Cassandria began writing hig 
hi&tory at the age of eighty-four, and that he 
died ttt die age of npwarda of sinety. His 
work appears to have had great reputation, 
for It was not Arnan akme who took it for 
his giUde, Imt Plvtsreh in his life of Alex* 
ander also made extensive use of it, and 
Strabo follows him to a great extent in his 
deseription of bdia. AuieiHBiis also fro- 
quently refers to him. The work is now 
lost. Lucian {^i^^omodo Mist cotucribenda 
ai't; e. IS.) relates an aneedoto of ArisCotmlas 
which is incompat'.b;.' with what he himself 
sa^s in the passage alluded to above, and also 
with what wo Know of Ansloiwiliis Apodi 
other sources. Hence Westermann concludes 
that Lucian made a blunder in using the 
name Aristohnlns, where he ooght to have 
named Onesicritns. Plutarch in his treatise 

On Rivera " (c. 14.) quotes the first book 
of a work of Anstohuiiia ^ CNi Stones," and 
in another passage {Parallda Minora, c. 32.) 
a work in several books on the history of 
Italy ; bat it is vneertun if tiiese two works 
are the productions of the same person, and 
also whether this person is the same as the 
historian of Ahoander. There is also an 
Epicurean philosopher, a son of Epicurus, 
who is mentioned by I>i«Knes Laertius and 
Plntaroh. (8le. Croix, .^nnneR Ottf^ 
Anciem Histon'ens (T Alexandre le Grand, p. 
4S, &c; Vossitts, J)e Uistoricis Gracitt p. 
89. ed. Westepuiann . ) ]jb 8. 

ARISTOBU'LUS ('Apio-TjgoiXoO, son of 
AauTOBULCS and Berenice, and grandson 
of VLetoA the Great. Re was the hrofher of 
Herodes Agi-ippa 1. and of Herodes, king of 
Chalcis. His wife was lotape, the daughter 
of Sampsigeramus, king of fenesa, by whom 
he had a daughter of the same name, Aris- 
tobulus was with Flaccus, the proconsul of 
Syria, when his hrother Agrippa came to visit 
Flaccus. The *wo brothers were not on good 
terms ; and Aristobulua accused Agrippa 
before Flaocos of taking a bribe from the 
people of Damascus in order to use his in- 
termit with the proconsul in Uieir favour in 
a dispute with the Sidonians about limits. 
The charge was proved against Agrippa, 
and Flaccus dismissed hinu Aristobulus was 
one of those who remoMtrated with Petro- 
nius, the governor of Syria, when he was 
proceeding to set up Caligula's statue in the 
tem^e at Jerusalem puavant to the em- 
petOT^s command. Aiutohiiliii nlwajs lived 
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m a private station. The year of his death 
is not leoorded. (Josq^ns^ JmshA Jbvtiq, 
xviiL 5, 6., xz. 1., Jmritk Wart i< 28., ii. 
10,11.) G.L, 

ARIST0BU1.US CA^itfrMWXos), the son 
of TIkbod, king of Chalcis, the grandson 
of Aristobulus, the husband of Berenice, and 
the great-grai»lson of Herod flie Great. He 
was made king of the Less Armenia by the 
Emperor 14ero in d. 55, the first yewc of 
his reisn, and fai a.]>. 61, some part of &6 
Great Armenia was £ulded to his dominions. 
In the fovrth year of Vespasian, A.Di.73. 
Aristohnlns, king of Chalcis, joined Cm* 
sennius Peetus against Antiochus IV., king of 
Conunagene. This is probably the son fd 
Herod of Chalds, and we may oonohide tiiat 
his father's kingdom h;il been restored 
to him. Acripoa II. had, about ▲.]>. 52, 
exchanged Qialeis Ibr other possesrions. 
Aristobulus married Salome the daugliter 
of Herodias, by whom he had three sons, 
Herod, Agrippa, and Aristobnlns, whom 
nothing is known. (Josephus, Jewish Antiq, 
xvUi. 5., XX. 8., Jewish War, vii, 7. ; Ta- 
mtns, JaamL ziii. 7., ziv. 26.) O. L. 

ARISTOBU'LUS, the husband of Be- 
renice, and son of U£bos the Gbsat. [An- 
TiPATEB, son of Hksod fhs Okeat { Herod 
the Grkat.] 

ARI'STOCLES QAfurroitKiis). This name 
was eommott to several Greek philosophers 
and literary men of little note. In regard to 
most of them we know nothing more than 
Hiat persons of Ae name wrote boolcs now 
lost : treatises on poetry, on music, on dia- 
lects, on " paradoxa," a work on the polity 
of Laoedismon, and an Italian history. A ris- 
tocles of L:irnp3acus, a Stoic philosopher, 
composed four books of commentaries on 
Chrysippus. Aristoeles of Rhodes was a 
writer on grammar and a contemporary of 
Strabo. One Aristoeles is s^d to have been 
the anthor of an epigram in the Greek 
Anthology (Brunck, ii. 98.) ; and this is the 
only extant composition of any person bearing 
the name, except Ihe fr(^;ment8 of the author 
next to he mentioned. (Fabricius, Biblio^ 
theca Graca^ ed. Maries, iiL 471. 542.; 
Meursius, .StMotfteea GntecL, Aristoeles " » 
Vossius, De Historicis Greeds, lib. iii.) 

Aristocles ov MfisanwE {' \pi(TroKXrts 
Meira^viof), was a Peripatetic philosopher, 
and the author of a work in ten books on the 
histoid of philosophy. Eusebius has pre- 
served seversl oopions extracts from the 
seventh and eighth hooks of this treatise. 
The doctrines of particular philosophical 
sects are diseossed in all of them, except one, 
which is a defence of the conduct of Aristotle 
a^unst his detracUMrs. Suidas mentions like- 
wise a woric of Ariitooles on ethics in nine 
hooks, a rhetorical treatise, a comparison 
between Plato and Uomer, and a work on 
tlie god Soapis. Donbts have been thrown 
out w to the age m whioh this AriModei 
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lived; but the question should have been 
held as decided, since passages were referred 
to from Snnplidiw and Saint Cyril of AIex> 
andria, in both of which Aristwlcs the Peri- 
patetic is unequivocally asserted to have been 
the teaeber of Alexander Afihrodiaienstt. 

He nmst therefore have lived aluuit the end 
of the second century in our £cra. (Suidas, 
ApioTOKA^r, JMTdSris ; Eusebius, PrtBparatio 
J^niiKjelica, lib. xiv. cap. 17 — 21., lib. xv. 
cap. 2. 14.; SimpUcius, Commentaria in 
Arittotdig Zdbrw De Ctdo, p. 34., Venice 
(Aldus), 1520, fol. ; Cyrnius, In Julianum, 
lib. ii. p. 61. (in Spanheim's Julian^ ^ Jonsius, 
Die AriplDfUKt niitoria P^iltuofMiM, lib. iv. 
cap. 8.) 

Ari8Tocle8 op Peroamus (^ApurroKK^s 
Ufpya^v^d^) is named by Suidas, and is one 
of the Sophists or Rhetorical Teachers whose 
lives were written by the elder Philostratus. 
He lived in the reigns of Trajan and Ibdrian. 
At first a disciple of the Peripatetic philosophy, 
he became a student of rhetoric at Rome 
imder Herodea Atdens; and his change of 
pursuits was attended by a change of habits, 
from excessive slovenliness to finical neatness. 
Returning to his native city, he there opened 
a rhetorical school, which gained high repu- 
tation, and was strongly recommended by 
Hcrodes. Ariatocles wrote epistles, decla- 
mations, two treatises on rhetoric, and an ad- 
dress to the emperor. His own eloquence is 
described by his ancient biographer as having 
been marked by perspicuity and Attic purity, 
but as deficient in animation and oratorical 
power. (Suidas, *Api<rTOK\ris ; Philostrattis, 
Vttte Sophistarum, lib. ii. cap. 3. ; Wester- 
mann, Geschichte der Beredtsamkeit in 
Griechenland und Rom, L 212.) W. S. 

ARI STOCLES CApioTOKAnO, a aeolptor 
of Cydonia. lie was the author of a {rronp, 
whicii was dedicated at Olympia by Evagoras 
of Zancle, reprcgonting Hercules fighting 
with an Amazon on horseback for her girdle. 
Pausauias observes that Aristocles must be 
dasaed among the most ancient sculptors of 
Greece, and that it was not known when he 
lived i but he says it was clear that it Mas 
before Zandie reeaTcd the name of Messene. 
This chanj»e was made, according to Pau- 
sanias, at the time when Anaxilas and the 
Mesaenians took Zancle in the twenty-ninth 
Olympiad, -^vliu h wovild be about six hundred 
and sixty years before Christ. But there is 
a difficulty as to the date of Pausanias, for 
the time when the name of Zancle was 
changed to Messene is fixed by other au- 
thorities at B.C. 494. [Anaxilas, Tyrant 
of Rhegium.] Aristocles is chilled of Cy- 
douia (Ku8c0t/i(£ri}s), which signifies that he 
v«B a itatiTe of Cydooia ; but no town of 
this name is known except Cydonia in Ofte. 
It seems clear that i^ausamas thought tliat 
the date ot the name of Messene being 
cbanpred was short !v after the close of the 
second MesseuiaiL wai'. This war terminated 
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with the capture of Ira by the I.nrt d^r^monians 
in the first year of the twenty-eighth Olym- 
piad. Panamias therefore means to assign 
to Aristocles a very early period, and to place 
him before the twenty-ninth Olympiad, and 
no argument ean be drawn from we fitet of 
his giving the wrong date to the establish- 
ment of the name of Messene. Whether he 
is right or wrong as to that iwhtt, he intends 
to a.ssign this Arist " ^ s to tlie period of the 
second Messenikn war. By calliog him a 
Cydonnn he also meuM to eonsMer Mm as 
belonging to the old Cretan school. (Pau- 
sanias, v, 25., iv. 23, i Thocydides, vi. 6.} 

Another Abibtoclbs was a native of 8i- 
cyon. He was the son and scholar of Clecetas ; 
and Cleoetas was the son of an Aristocles 
(Inscription in Pansanias, vi 20.). He e3ee> 
cuted a group which was at Olympia, the 
offering of one Gnothis, a Thessalian, repre> 
senting Jupiter and Ganymede. If ArkCoeles 
began to be eminent about the seventy-first 
Olympiad, or four hundred and ninety years 
before our sra, he practised his art during 
the most glorious period of Greek sculpture. 
He is said by Pausanias not to have been 
much inferior to his brother Canachus ; but 
there were two sculptors of the name Cana- 
chus. Synnoon was a pupil of Aristocles. 
Synnoon was the fiitiier and teacher of Pto- 
lichus of iEgina. Pantias is mentioned by 
Pausanias as the seventh disciple in succes- 
sion from Aristocles the Sicyonian ; but in 
another place he calls Pantias of Chios, (and 
he appears to mean the same person,) the 
pupil of his father Sostratus. Accordingly 
the followuig series of Sicyonian sculptors 
is made out by Thiersch — Aristocles, the 
father of Cleoetas ; Cle<etas ; Aristocles and 
his brother Canachus ; Synnoon ; his son 
Ptolichus ; Sostratus ; and his son Pantias. 
Thus Pantias is the seventh from the first 
Aristocles, boflk ends cf the series heing 
included. 

Here then we appear to have a chronolo- 
gical series of sculptors of the Sicyonian 
school from Aristocles to Pantias. If this 
series is considered well-established, and we 
could determine the period of any one in the 
series, the chronology of the elder and the 
younger Aristocles might be made out with 
reasonable probability ; but there are great 
difflcnlties. Sillig conjectures that Aristocles 
of Cydonia and Aristocles the father of 
Cle<Btas are tiie same person; which is hardly 
possible, if we assume the period of Aristocles 
of Cydonia, as fixed by Pausanias, and there 
is no other evidence for it The subieet 
is discussed at great length by Thiersch, 
Epochal der BUdenden Kunst, p. 278. second 
ed. (Pausanias, v. 24., vi. 9.) R. W. jon. 

ARI'STOCLES ('Aptirro/fX^O, an ancient 
Greek physician, who must have lived some 
time in or before the first century after 
Christ, as hp is mrTuionoil hy A Tiflromftchus. 
None ot las writings ore now extant, but a 
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iem ct hit medical Ibrmolie hwre been pre- 
■erved by Galen. Out- of these is also mv-n- 
tiMMd by Dr. Cramer in the first volume of 
his AneedjOtaGhrtecftFuifliai^'' as being 
contained in » MS. in the Xiiic's Library at 
Paris. W. A. G. 

ARISTOCLtDES, a Greek painter of 
uncertain time, enumerated by Pliny among 
the artists of second rank (primis prozimi). 
He painted the temple of Apollo at DdphL 
(///.V/. Nat. XXXV. 11. 40.) R. N. W. 

AR1ST0CRATE8 i'ApurroKpdnis), a 
Greek Ustoriaa, iras a son of Hipparebos 
afid a native of Sparta. He wrote a -work on 
the history of Laoonia (AoirwFiKii), of which 
Atbenoms cpiotes Ibe iborth book. It appears 
to have ronimenced with the e;u-lir?t tmaes, 
and must have carried the history at least as 
ftr as flie vrar of Ae Acbnans under Fhilo- 
poemen against Sparta, B.C. 188. Respecting 
the period of Aristocrates nothing is known, 
except that it must have been after B.C. 188. 
(Athenajiis, iii. 82. ; Plutarch, Lycurgus, 4. 
31., rhUopcanen, 16. ; Stephanus Byz., 'ASdy- 
Ttr.) L. S. 

ARTSTO'CRATES CAp«frT0ffp<fT7jr), an 
ancient Greek grammarian, who is mentioned 
by Andromachus, and who must therefbre 
have lived some time In or before the first 
century after Christ. He i^pears to have 
given some attention to pharmacy, as a few 
medical formulae are ascribed to him by 
Galen, one of which is probably the same as 
that wbich is mentionea by ur. Cramer in 
the fir.st volume of hi.s " Anecdota Gra^ca 
Parisieusia " as being preserved in a MS. in 
the Royal Ubnuy at Paris. (Galen, De 
Compos. ^^('(Iiram. sec. Locos, lib. v. cap. .'5. 
tom. xii. p. 878, 879, ed. Kiihn.) W. A. G. 

ARISTO'CRATES t^ApiaTOKfydrvs), an 
Athk.max, who is known only from an ora- 
tion of D^osthenes against him. He had 
induced the senate of Athens to pass a decree 
respecting Charidcmus ( f Oreus in Euboea, 
who commanded a mercenanr force in the 
serriee of Athens, and who bad been 
honoured with the Athenian franchise. The 
decree of Aristocrates was to this effect, 
ftat if any one shonld kill Charidemns, he 
.should be expelled from all the states allied 
with Athens } and that if any town or person 
•bonld ofier shelter to the murderer, they 
should be treated as outlaws. RiNpi cting 
the olgect of this bill see Charidkmus. 
Euthycles took up this decree in the as- 
sembly of the people, and showed its illegal 
and pernicious character in the oration 
against Aristoeratee, which is still octant, 
and wa."? written for him by Demosthenes. 
It was delivered in b.c 352. (^Aryumenta 
on DemocfAenes eonini Jrigtoeraiem ; Taylor, 
Pr erf alio ad OtoL HsmosCft. eoRlra Aru- 
tocratem.} L. S. 

ARISWCRATES CAfmnoKpirvs) is the 
name of two of the early kitiL-^s of Orcho- 
MBMDs in Arcadia, a town which was ruled 
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by kings as late as tlie time of the Pelopon* 

nesian war. 

Ajustocrat£6 L, a aoa of .^chmis. He 
is smd to have treated the Areadians haugh- 
tily. nTirl to have violated the virgin priestess 
of Artemis Hymnia at the altar of the god- 
dess. Rut this aet proved fttal to him, for 
as soon as the Arcadians heard of it they 
stoned him to death, and to prevent a simihur 
erime for ihe ftiture, lliey made a law that 
henceforth the priestess of Artemis .should be 
a married woman. The tomb of Aristocrates 
was shown on a road leading from Orcbo* 
mciius as late as the time of Pausanias. He 
was succeeded by his son Hicetas* (Pausa^ 
nias, viii. 5. § 8., 13. § 4.) 

Aristochates II., a son of ITicetas and 
grandson of Aristocrates L, seems to have 
reigned about the period tnm b. c. 680 to 
640, during the time of the second Messenian 
war against Sparta. The Arcadians sup> 
ported the Hesseniana in this war, but Aris- 
tocrates, who had the command of the Arca- 
dians, allowed himself to be bribed by the 
Laeedsemomans, in consequence of whidi the 
Messenians were defeated in a battle near 
the «reat ditch (MrytfAq Td^ftos), When his 
treadiery beeame known some time after, 
the Arcadians stoned him to death like 
his grandfather. £Aja8TO]f£NB«.] Plutarch 
states that be was concealed ibr twenty 

years before the A rcadliins punished his 
crime. His body was thrown beyond the 
fttmtier of his kingdom, and a pillar was 
er€i ti J ;n the sanctuary of Apollo Lycius 
with an inscription recording his treason, 
wbich is preserved in Pausanias. According 
to a tradition which Pausanias heard in Ar- 
cadia, the family of Aristocrates was excluded 
from tiie throne of Orehomenus ; Polybfus 
states that tla ^.vlinlr family was extirpated. 
But neither statement seems to be correct, 
for we know from other sources, tiiat Aris- 
tocratis vras succeeded by his son Aristo- 
demus, who ruled over Orehomenus and a 
great part of Arcadia. (Pausanias, W. 17. 
^ 4., 22. § 2, &c., viii. 5. § 8. ; Polybius, 
iv. 33. i SU-abo, viii. 362. } Plutarch, i)e hU 
qua aero a iVtam'ne puniuntur, 2. Diogenes 
Laertius, i. 94. } K. O, MnUcr, Dorians^ 
i.7.SlU L.S. 

ARISwCRATES h^urroKpA-rns), a son 
of ScELLiA^. an ! an Attic statesman who acted 
a prominent part at Athens during the latter 
pwt <^tiw Peloponnesian war. He was a man 
of considerable wealth and influence, and be- 
longed to the oligarchical party, which estaln 
lished, in B. c. 411 , the government of the Four 
Hundred, of which he himself was a member. 
But he appea» never to have had any great 
faith in the oligarchs, for he and Theramenes 
were in the end the prhi ij il persons who 
brought about the overthrow of the oligar- 
chical government in b.c. 407, when Al- 
cibiades, after his return to Athens, was 
appointed commander-in:chief of the Athe- 
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nian forces, Aristocrates (Diodoras and C. 
Nepos mention Thrasyhulus in his stead) 
and Adimantus were elected to command the 
land forces under him. But soon after, when 
the people of Athens were diawtuficd with 
Alcibiadcs, and appointed ten new generals 
to supply his place, Aristocrates was one of 
<haii. In the following year, B.C; 406, Arii- 
tocrates was one of the Tinhappy commanders 
in the battle of Arginusa;, and alter his rc- 
tvii to Athens, he and several of his col- 
leagnes were tried and pnt to death. There 
is a passage in the " Birds " of Aristophanes 
(12.').) iraere he plays npon the name 
Aristocrates. (Plato, Goryias, p. 472. A. ; 
Thucydides, Tiii. 89. 92. ; Xenophon, Helle- 
nka, i. 4. § 21., 5. § 16., 6. § 29., 7. § 2. 
34. • Diodoms Siculus, xiii. 69. 74. 101.; Ly- 
sias. Against Eratosthenes, p. 126.; Demos- 
thenes, Aaainst Theocrmtt, pi, 1848. ; Corn. 
Kepos, Airifji'adfi.^, c. 7.) L. S. 

ARISTODE'MUS i;Apun6Smos). Besides 
Ae miten of the name of Aristodemos who 
are hprn particularlv mentioned, others are 
fipoken of as authors, without any further indi- 
cations which enable us to idenmy them. The 
following is a list of them. 1. Aristodemn.s, 
the author of a collection of fables (Plutarch, 
BanJlela Minora, 35.). 2. Aristodemiu, a 
Platonic philosopher and contemporary of 
Plutarch (Plutarch, Adversua Omtem, 1.). 
8, Aristodemtu, the aathor of Ft Xow 'Aws^ui^- 

/M»v«i}/iaTa (Athenacus, VI 2 )4., vlli. 338. 345., 
ziiL 585.). 4. Aristodcmus, the author of a 
woric on inTentions (Ilfpt Eipnptdrttw^ Cle- 
mens Alr\-andr. Stromala, i. p. I T.T ). !i. 
Aristodemus, the epitomiser of a work of 
Hero^flB, ulikli he dedicated to one Denaus, 
^v^i<> is likewise nnkaowa. (Saidei. *A/>(o-- 
T6h)iios.) L. S. 

ARISTODB'HirS C^iffrSSr,tios). There 
were three Greek artists of this name. A 
painter, probably oS Thebes, who lived in the 
early part of the foarth oentoiy before Christ 
ITe ^^ :is th* father of two of the most cele- 
brated painters of Greece, Nicomachus and 
Aristidesof tliehes. [NiooHAOHtre ; Abu- 
tides of Tttkbks.] 

A statuary, of uncertain country, who 
prohahly livea shortly after the time of Alex- 
ander the Cn at, for he made a statue of Se- 
leucos, king of Babylon, which was most likely 
ft portrait He made atoo, aeeordmg to 
Tatian, a statue of .^sop tht" fabulist ; this, 
however, cannot have been a portrait from the 
life, if Tatian alludes to tiie same Aristode- 
mus who made the statue of Seleucus. Aris- 
todemus made likewise statues of philoso- 
phers, wrestlers, and ch a rioteer s. 

The third artist of this name was a painter 
of Caria, and the contemporary, and for four 
years the guest, not host, as some have said, 
of the elder Philostratus. Aristodemus lived, 
therefore, about the time of Nero. He wrote 
ft book, comprising notices <^ the most emi- 
nent paiatera cf the eltiea in whieh painting 
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had chiefly flourished, and of the kings who 
had encouraged the art. (Pliny, J^Raf. IfaL 
xxxW. 8. 19., XXXV. 10. 36.; Tatian, (hat. 
adt-ersu.s Grepcos^ p. 55. ; Philostratus, Imag. 
in Profrmio.) R. N. W. 

A R ISTODE'M US C^^<rT6Sv^los) of A lex - 
ANDBIA, is quoted in the Scholia on Pindar, 
and mfty be the same as the one whom 
Athenmio, without statins: his native place, 
mentions as a commentator on Pindar, who 
is often referred to in the scholia to that 
poet. (Scholia . 1 / Hiidan /sIMmw, L II.; 
Athenaeus, xi. 4^6.) L. S. 

ARISTODFMDS C^^ff^rOn/^*}, a ioa 
of Aristomachus, was, according to a I.ace- 
dsemonian tradition, the leader of a band of 
Heraclidte into Peloponnesus, and the first 
Heraclid king of Sparta. He married .\r- 
geia, a daughter of Autesion, who bore him. 
twin sons, Eurysthenes and Proeles, and 
shortly after tluir birth Aristofleimis died. 
The more common tradition, however, was, 
that Aristodemus never reached Sparta, and 
that his sons Eurysthenes and Procles were 
the first Heraclid kings of Sparta, for it is 
said that when die Heraclidee were about to 
em>iirk at Nanpactus for the Peloponnesus, 
Aristodemus was killed by a flash of light- 
ning, or that he was killed at Delphi by 
Apollo for hnving consulted Heracles (Her- 
cules) about the return of the Ueraclidae in- 
stead of the Delphle god. FansanhM speaks 
of n tradition which hp thnn;Tht more pro- 
bable, according to which Aristodemos was 
murdered by the tons of Pylades and Etoetra, 
who bclon:roi to the dynasty which ruled at 
Sparta previous to the conquest of the coun- 
tiT^ by the Henu^dse. (Apollodtorot, iL 8. 
§ 2, &C. ; Pausaria-s, iii. l. f, '>. ; Herodotus, 
vi. 52. } Xeoophon, Ag^siiam, 8. § 7.) L. & 

ARISTODE'MUS CA«»«*r^^O of 
Athens, a tragic actor, and contemporary of 
Philip II. of Macedonia, and Demosthenes, 
or Us talents as an aetor no partienlara are 
known ; but he took a prominent part in the 
political afiairs of his time. He belonged to 
the liseedoaian party at Athena, and «ideft- 
voured to pev^uriiie his ftllow-citizens to pre- 
serve peace with Macedonia, as the only 
means of saving^ thonseWet. Demosthenes, 
therefore, was h'= opponent and he treats him 
as a traitor to hi s country. The Athenians sent 
him repeatedly as ambassador to King Philip, 
and the king on one occasion sent him as his 
ambassador to Athens with friendly womises. 
(Dottosthenes, De Oonma, p. S8S., I)e Faba 
Legatione, p. 344. 371. 442., Pkilippica, iii 
p. 150. } Cicero^ De Re PuhlUxtf vr, II.) 

L. S. 

ARISTODE'MUS (^P^i(Tr6^r)fU)s), a tyrant 
of CuNA in Campania, and a contemporaxy 
of Turtqnittins SnperbiiB, the last kmg of 
Rome. He was a son of Aristocrates, and 
belonged to a distinguished family. He was 
aninamed bj his lUknr-eitisens Blalftons 
(MMsKds). He fivrt distingwshed hhnself 
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a!bonre tXL liii Onxsic oonitrjiiMn in s bsltte 

against the Umbrians, Daunians, and other 
ItaUan tribes. After the victory, dispates 
arote w to who wm to reedre the ptise of 
bravery, for the government of Cum a was in 
the hands of the aristocracy, who wished to 
honour Hippomedon, a audi of their own 
party, while the people and all the impai tial 
Judges declared that the honour was due to 
Arigtodwnng. This indoeed Aristodemos to 
place himself at the head of the people, whose 
favour he contrived to win, and thus became, 
olmoxioni to the aiirtoents. In thb alato 
Cuiiia is said to have remained for nineteen 
years, outil in the twentieth after the battle 
against the UmtMiana, the inhaUtants of 
Aricia, v. Iin -were besieged by the Etruscans 
under Aran«^the son of Porsenna, solicited 
the aid of Coma. The nobles thonght this 
a favourable opportunity for getting rid of 
Aristodemus and the most torbolent part of 
their opponents. An army was aeeordingly 

formed of the populace and placed under the 
command of Aristodemos. He defeated the 
Etniseans^ was honoured and ridily rewarded 
In tlie Aricines, and hastened home. His 
valour and the munificent presents which he 
distribnted among the people gained Iheir 
favour. "When the remainder of the arm} 
of Aristodemus returned to Cnma and was 
inibrmed of the object of their rolers m send- 
ing; them out, they were inflamed with in- 
dignation. A conspiracy was formed, and 
wule the sen a toi s were assembled to receive 
the report of the expedition, the conspirators 
rushed into the senate-hoose and murdered 
all who were present. The other members 
of the ruling party concealed themselves or 
took to flight, and Aristodemus proclaimed a 
denocfucy. But he demanded fhe exenHae 
of unlimited power for a period sufficient to 
enable him to regulate the constitution, to 
diitrihate lands among tiie people, and to 
cancel all their debts. After having de- 
prived all the citizens of their arms, ostensi- 
bly ibr die purpose of preventing bloodshed, 
and put to death all who refused to comply 
with his demand, he assumed the tyrannis, 
whteh he secnred by fbnning a goard of two 
thousand of the lowest and most desperate 
person^ by sending the surviving sons of the 
nobles mto the country, and compelling them 
to perform servile labour for the murderers 
of their fathers, and by systematically des- 
troying all manly virtue and energy among the 
citizens of Cuma. When he thought himself 
perfectly secure, he abandoned himself to 
cruelty. His punishment, however, reached 
him in his old age. The sons of the mur- 
dered nobles, who were dispersed in the rural 
districts about Cuma, had grown up to man- 
hood, and Aristodemus, who feared that they 
might attempt to recover possession of Cuma, 
resolved to put them all to death. But his 
plan was betrayed; and forming a con- 
eptra^ with the amiitance of nnmeroBS 
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CampaniaBS they ravaged tin eoontry rtnmd 

rum a. One of them, assuming the appear- 
ance of a deserter, went to Anstodemus, and 
promised to lead him in the ensniag night 
by a secret path fo ;i jiIucl' wIilto ho might 
take the conspirators by surprise. Aristode- 
nns sent an army with the guide, but as the 
army was on its march, the conspirators made 
their way to the town of Cuma by another 
road. They entered the town, massa^^d 
the body-guard of the tyrant, whom they 
surprised in their sleeps and pot to death 
Ae tyrant and his chOdren and friends with 
the most atrocious tortures ; and Cuma was 
restored to freedom. This must have hap- 
pened alter the year s. e, since Ans- 
todemus survived Tarquinius Superbus, and 
inherited his property i and ail writers agree 
in stating that the Roman king spent tibe 
last years of his life at Cuma, at the court of 
Aristodemus. Plutarch represents Aristode- 
mtis as assisting the Romans against the 
Etruscans, who endeavoured to restore tfie 
Tarquins. (Dionysius Ualicam, vii^ 41A— > 
4S7. ed. Sylburg; Plutarch, De T^rtetiftwa 
Mulierum, p. '2G1. ed. Frankfurt; Diodorus 
Siculus, Fraam. lib. viL } Suidas, 'A^riSn^s ; 
Livy, ii. «1. 84.) L. 8. 

AIIISTODE'MUS ('Ap«(tt(^577mos) of Eus, 
a Greek writer to whom Harpocration refers 
as an authority ftir the nnmher of the beltano- 
dicfic iu the Olympian games. Tie is probably 
the same ag the Aristodemus mentioned by 
Tertnlliao ai^ Eusehins. (Harpocration, 'EA- 
KavoUKoi ; Tertullian, De Anima, 46. ; Euse- 
bioSjCAriMucoit, L p. 37. j Syncelios, p. 370, 
ed. Dmdoril) L. S. 

ARISTODE'MUS CApjcrrJ^rj^os), tyrant 
of Megaiapolis, was a son of Artyks, and a 
native of Phigalia, but he was adopted by 
Trita?us, a jiowerful Megalopolitan, and thus 
became a citizen of Megalopolis. He lived 
in tihe reign of Antigmras Ckmatas (b. c 283 
— 240), and appears to have made himself 
tyrant of Megalopolis throodi the iniiuence 
of Ae Maeedonian king. The Mcgalopoli- 
tans honoured him, nevertheless, with the 
surname Chrestus {Xpri<rr6s), which shows 
that his rule was not oppresNTe. During his 
reigm the Lacedaemonians, under their king 
Acrotatus, the son of Areas I., invaded the 
territory of Megalopolis. A fierce battle en- 
sued in which many were slain on both sides, 
but Aristodemus gained the day, and the 
Spartan king, Acrotatus, was among the dead, 
n.c. 26,'). Afterwards, the time is uncertain, 
Aristodemus was assassinated by emissaries 
of Bedemus and Demophanes, two patriotic 
citizens of Megalopolis, and friends of young 
Philopcemen, The sepulchral mound of 
Aristodemus existed in the neighbourhood of 
Megalopolis in the time of Pausanias. (Pau- 
sanias, viii. 27* 36. } Plutto^ Philopcmen, 
c. 1.) L. 81 

ARISTODE'MUS C^P^'^rSivf^s), a Mes- 
tsKiAS, of the house of ^pytus, distin- 
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gubhed hinuelf during the first war between 
the Meneniaiis and the Laeedwrnooiam, tlte 
ooDunencement of which is fixed by Pausa- 
nia* at B.C. 743. [Amstomenbs.} The 
irar had been carried on above five years 
without any decisive advantage when the 
oracle waa conatilted by the Measeniana, 
The answer waa, that a virgin of the house 
of ^"Epytu.s should be sacrificed to tlie goda 
of the lower world. After the daughter 
of LTciseos had been declared unfit to be 
sacrimed on account of her being a sup- 
poeititious child, Ariatodemua offered his 
own daughter. When the sacrifice was 
to be pei'formed, a younp; Messenian Mho 
waa betrothed to the maid, opposed her being 
sacrificed, and maintained that he had higher 
claims upon her than her father : but his re- 
monstrances were of no avail i and when all 
hope of saving the girl had -vanished, he as- 
serted that she was no h)n<rer a virgin, but 
was with child by him. The enraged father 
immediately killed his daughter, and dis- 
proved the lover's assertion by opening her 
body. Some were now of opinion that the 
death of the daughter of Aristodemus could 
not be regarded as a sacrifice, but that it was 
a murder committed by Aristodemus ; and 
the people would have avenged the crime 
upon the lover, if the seer Epebolus, the 
Messenian king Euphaes, and the whole 
house of the vEpytids had not declared the 
sacrifice to be valid. When the news of the 
oracle and its fulfilment reached Sparta, great 
alarm prevailed, and hostilities were sus- 
pended for some years. At last, however, 
favourable signs encouraged the Spartans to 
renew their attacks upon the Messenians, and 
to lead their army against Ithome, the forti- 
fied stronghold of the Messenians. A battle 
was here fought which was not decisive ; but 
the Messenian king Euphaes was wounded, 
and soon after died. As he left no heir to 
the throne, Aristodemus was elected king of 
the Messenians in preference to two other 
candidateis, and notwithstanding the opinion 
of some, that as the murderer of his daughter 
he M as unfit to rule. This happened about 
B.C. 729. Aristodemus treated his people 
kiudly, respected the magistrates, and kept 
np a good undentending with his allies, the 
Arcadians, Sieyonians, and Argives. The 
war against Sparta was continued, and in the 
fifth year of his reign Aristodemus defeated 
the Lacedtpmonians in a great battle. After 
this both parties consulted the oracle. The 
answer given to the Messenians became 
known at Sparta, and through the cunning of 
(Ebalns the Spartans anticipated the Messe- 
nians in complying with the command of the 
oracle, and in thus turning it to their own 
advantage. Various prodigies now portended 
the approaching ruin of the Measenians, and 
Aristodemus, alarmed by them, as well as by 
reflecting on the death of his daughter, killed 
himsdf upon Tm tmnh, after a rrign ofaix 
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years and some months. A few months after 
this event the Messenians were obUged to 

evacuate Ithome, and to sue for peace, after 
the war had lasted twenty years. (Pausa- 
nias, iv. 9 — 13. ; Diodiwns, Frc^nuttta Fbtf- 
canoy p. 7. ed. Dindorf} Ensebins^ JVi^para/<b 
MverngtUcat t. 27.) L. S. 

ARISTODE'MnS C^urrohjfu>s^ of 
Miletus, a general of Antigonus, king of 
Asia, who in B.C. 315 sent him with one 
thousand talents to Peloponneans for the 
purpose of strengthening his friendship with 
I Polysperchon and his son Alexander, (k raisr 
I ing an array of mercenaries, and of making 
war upon Cassander, who had formed a 
, coalition with Lysimachus and Ptolemy, the 
\ son of Lagos, against Antigonus. Oa his 
arrival in Laconia, .\ristodemus obtained 
^rmission from the Spartans to raise troops 
m Peloponnesus, and soon had an army of 
eight thousand men. He had an interview 
with Polysperchon and Alexander, con- 
neded thor interest with Att of Antigonus. 
and appointed Alexander commander-in- 
chief of Peloponnesus, but at the same time 
he advised him to sail to Asia to assure the 
king of his friendship. Cassander was now 
declared a public enemy by the soldiers of 
Antigonus, and the Greek towns of which he 
held possession were proclaimed free. After 
these declarations Alexander was sent back 
to Peloponnesus by Antigonus with five hun- 
dred talents. Ptolemy, the ally of Cassander, 
who was no less anxious to win the fiivour of 
the Greek towns, sent Polyclitus with fifty 
ships to Peloponnesus to make war upon 
Aristodemus and his allies. Cassander, who 
heard of the exertions made by Aristodemus, 
at first endeavoured to gain over Polysper- 
chon, but this attempt failing, he marched 
with an army through Thessaly and Bceotia 
into Peloponnesus, and took several towns. 
The state of Macedonia, however, obliged 
him to return. After his departure Aris- 
todemus and Alexander marched about Pelo^ 
ponnesus, and endeavoured to prevail on the 
people to expel the Macedonian garrisons, 
and recover their liberty. No sooner waa 
Cassander informed of this, than he sent a 
messenger to Alexander, and promised to 
lea-re him in the dikf command of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and to honour him with other dis- 
tiuetioub, if he would desert the cause of 
Antigonus and «Dftar into alUaace with hinu 
Alexander was prevailed upon, and after his 
defection Aristodemus went iu B.C. 314 to 
.Xtolia to induce the inhabitants of diat 
country to take up the cause of Antigonna. 
Having obtained from the iEtoUaos a 
body of mercenaries he returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus, where he found Cyllene besieged 
by Alexander. Aristodemus compelled him 
to raise the siege, and also made himaelf 
master of several other places which were 
occupied by Cassander's garrisons. The in- 
habitants of Dyme, the most western AduMm 
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wty, were engaged iu a struggle with the 
liaceduDian garrison in their citadel. Alex- 
ander hastened to the assistance of the gar- 
rison, forced liis way into the town, aud made 
great havoc among the citizens. Fear now 
kept the Dymrcans quiet for a time, hut when 
Alexander had left their country, they re- 
newed their attacks upon the citedel, which 
■was reduced by the assistance of Aristo- 
demus, who came to aid them with his mer- 
cenaries. The garrisoa of Cassander and 
all who supported them were put to death, 
and the town of Dyme restored to free- 
dom. In B. a 306^ when Demetrina, the 
son of Antigonus, had defeated Ptolemy at 
Salamig in Cyprus, he sent Aristodemus with 
the news of fais Tictoiy to his lather, and 
Aristodemus was the first to salute Antigonus 
king. After this time we hear no more of 
Aiistodemus. (Dlodoms Sienlns, zix. 67~- 
66.; Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 17.) L. S. 

ABISTODE'MUS Cf^iar6dr,fios) of N¥8A 
in Caria, a Greek grammarian, who was at 
an advanced age when Strabo, the geographer, 
was a ^oung man, and received instruction 
fVom hmi at Nysa. He was a son of Mene- 
crates, and a pupil of the celebrated gram- 
marian AriKtarchus. Aeq^ecting his writings 
nothing in known. 

There is a second Aristodemus of Nysa 
whom Strabo calls a relation (a»'t;f u'v) of the 
former, aud who was somewhat younger than 
his namesake. He was likewise a giam- 
marian, and taught rhetoric in various places, 
as al Nysa, Rhodes, and at a more advanced 
age at Rome. In the la^t place Cncius and 
Sextus, the sons of Pouipey the Great, are 
mentioned among his pupUs, and Pompey 
himself had at an earlier time received 
instruction from Aristodemus. One of these 
two Aristodcuii (which is uncertain) wrote 
an historical work (iaroplcu), of which the 
first book is quoted by Parthenius on some 
Story comiected with the early history of the 
loniauB in Asia. The real sul^ect of the 
work is unknfnvn. (Strabo, xiv.. 650.; Scho- 
liast ad Pindari Nemea^ viL 1.; Parthenius, 
En6ea, 8.; VftrrOb Lingua. JMtina, x 75, 
ed. Muller; Seholift adMomeri UkuL is. 354., 
xiii. 1.) L. S. 

ARISTOPFMUS C^piarSSnfios), a 

Spartan, and one of the three hundred with 
whom Leonidas resisted the Persixm host at 
Thermopyln in b.c. 480, before the path was 
^h(^^^ll t«i the Persians which led over the 
mountains to the pass of Tbermopylo:. Aristo- 
demns and Enrytns had been dismused from 
the n my by Leonidas, as they were suffering 
from a disease of the eyes, and were staying 
in the neighbouring town of AlpenL Accord* 
ing to another tradition Arist(xlemus had been 
sent on an embassy by Leonidas, and lingered 
on bis retam in order not to be obliged to 

take part in the battle against the barbarians. 
When it became known at Alponi, that 
the Persians had crossed the motmtains, 
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I Enrytns put on his armoui', and commanded 
his helot (slave) to conduct him to liis com- 
I rades,ipvith whom he fell in the glorious fight 
Aristodemus returned to Sparta, but he was 
scorned by his fellow-eitiaens, declared in- 
famous (&Ttfios), and wa« branded as Aristo- 
demus the Coward. la this miserable con- 
dition he lived till the battle of Platsa in 
' R. c. 479, in which he endeavoured to wijie off 
: his disgrace by extraordinary bravery, and 
j hoped to meet with a glorioos death. He fell 
in the battle, but although he surpa-.si d all 
his countrymen in courage on this occasion, 
he received «one of the disthictions with 
which his comrades were honoured. (Hero- 
dotus, vii. 229—231., ix,71.; JEAian, Huslor, 
AnimeJ. ir. 1.; Saidas, 'Apttrr6hinos.) L. S. 

AIIISTODEMIS CApt<rr6Sr}nof) of 
Tii£ass in Bceotia, a Greek author who 
wrote a work on Thebes (e>}§a<V«(), which is 
often referred to by the ancients, and in 
which he seems to have treated chiefly on 
fhe andqoities of his naUve city. It consisted 
of at least two books. (Scholia ad 7%eo- 
critum, vii. 103; Scholia ad Euripid. PlitPiiixs. 
1 62, 1 120, with Valckenaer's note, 1 12ti, 1 1 63. ; 
Scholia ad Apollonium jRAotftWN, ii 906.; 
Suidas, 'Ofu>\(iiiof Z«w.) I.. S. 

ARISTO'DICUS CApurroSiKos), an epi- 
grammatic poet, a native of Rhodes. All his 
works have perislied with the exception of 
two smail epigrams written in the Doric 
dialect. They are contained in the Greek 
Anthology ( viL 189 and 473, ed. Taachnitz). 

L.S. 

ARISTO'GENES. [Calucratidab.] 
ARISTOGI'TON ('Apiaroytiruv), an 
Atlieoian orator and demagogue, was a con- 
temporary of Demosthenes, and an adherent 
of the M:i( ' donian party. The scattered 
notices w hich have been preserved in regard 
to his life concur in conveying a very un- 
favourable impression of his character. He 

1 was called 'Uhe Dog," a title which his 
Anends and himself, as it should seem, pro- 

I fesscd to accept as descrij)tive of his watchful 
attention to the interests of the people ; but 
his tdversaries in his lifetime, as well as 
critics and historians in later times, applied 
the term to him in a derogatory sense. His 
turbulence involved him frequently in dis- 
grace and danger ; and at length he w as toii- 

' demued to die, and was executed in prison. 
PhocioD, the -virtuoas chief of his j)arty, on 
being invited to visit him in his dungeon, 
was advised by some of his friends to decline 
fhe invitation : *• Nay," answered he, ♦'where 
could I have greater pleasure in seeing this 
person ? " The orations of Aristogiton are 
said to have been numerous ; bnt they were 
not inehided iu the Alexandrine canon, and 
nothing of them is now extant. They were 
long, however, referred to by the Greek 
teaehers of rhetoric, usually in terms of con- 
temptuous ridicule, or with censm'es of the 
author's ccmduct. Hennogenes (by whom, 
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as well as by his scholicu^ts and by Apsinep, 
AristogitOD is uieutioatKl repeatedly) de- 
•eribct Us oratory as rou^h and boisteroaa, 
and as remarkable for its incfssvaut introduc- 
tion of abusive epithets. Most of the dis- 
creditable fketa of his life are related, though 
•with obvious exaggenifion, in tliret- orations 
directed against bun, one by Dinarchus, and 
the other two (the genatneneaa of which is 
disputed) among the w orks of Demosthenes. 
(Demofithen^ Contra Arislogitonem ; Dinar- 
chiis» Qmtru ArulogUmiemt Libamus, Argu- 
mentum ad Demosthenis OratUmem contra 
Aristoqitoman s Suidas, 'Ap«rT07((Tcuy;^ Har- 
pocratioo, MrwXtltris, Qipaavipos^ with Ae 
notes of Maussac and H. Valesius; Plutarch, 
Phocion, cap. 10. | Rhetares Grceci (Walz), iii. 
236, 237. 363., ▼. 214., vi. 256., ix. 492, 493. 
497. ; Taylor, Prafatio ad Orationem X>e- 
mosthenia contra Aristojfitoiumf and Prafatio 
ad Orationem JBtekmit etmtra Tmarchum; 
Westemumn, GesdUeAle der Beredlmmkeit, I 

09.) W. S. 

ARISTOGI TON CApunoyflruv), a sculp- 
tor or Btatoary who was employed with Hy- 

patodonis to oxecu'*' •jnme of the ofFerings 
dedicated at Deljilu h\ the people t>f Argos. 
^ese were tlie statues of the leaders who 
marched ■n-ith Polynices against Thebes. 
Among these offerings was the chariot of 
Amphiuraus, in which Baton, who was of the 
family of Ampliiaran?, was represented as 
the charioteer guiding or driviug the horses. 
The Argives declared that these works were 
nKi lc out of the spoil which was obtained by 
their couutrymen and their allies, the Athe- 
nians, in thmr victory over the I^acedemo- 
nirtn?? at (Enoe in Argolis. Sillig refers fo a 
Greek inscription in B6ckb*s collection, which 
was fomi at Delphi, on a statue of a con- 
queror in the games, in which the names of 
these two artists occur together, and they are 
called Thebans. Pliny makes Uypatodtnnis 
contemporary with the sculptors who were 
living in the hundred and second Olympiad, 
and ATi8tee:itott may therefore be puced 
about three hundred and seventy years before 
our ffira. It is uncertain what badle is meant 
by Pansanias ; bat, if the event took place in 
the Peloponnesian war, wliich is not unlikely, 
it shows that Aristogiton must have been 
living at tilie close of the fiftti century b.c. 
(Pansanias, x. 10. ; Pliny, IBst Nat. xxxiv. 
8. ; Sillig, Cat. Artif.) R. W. jun. 

ARISTOOrTON. [Hippias.] 
ARISTOLA'US, a distinguished Greek 
painter, of the beginning of the third century 
before Christ, was the sou and pupil of the 
celebrated Pausias of Sicyon. [Pausias.] 
He was distinguished for the severity of his 
Style. Pliny enumerates the following works 
by him : — Epaminondas, Pericles, Medea, 
Valour, Theseus, the Attic Plebs, and the 
Sacrifice of au Ox. (Pliny, HisL Nat. xxxv. 
11. 40.) R. N. W. 

ABISTO'MAGHUS C^VwOT^es),* 
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Bc-T'.lptnr f^nrnamed Strymoniu'^ v,-}]n is cele- 
brated u) the Anthologia as the author of 
three statnes of conrtenns. (.^^nAolL Grac. 
lib. vl. tit. i.) R. W. jun. 

ARISTUMACHUS, tyrant of Abcmw. 
[Aratcs.] 

AUISTOME'DKS ('ApzaToa^SnO, a sculp- 
tor of Thebes who, together with Socrates 
(also a Tbeban), made a statue of IMndymene, 
a name of the goddess Cybele, which was 
dedicated by Pindar, and placed in her t^ple 
near Thebes. Patisanias says it was not 
lawful to open thi.s temple oftener than once 
a year. Ue happened to arrive at Thebes 
on the day when this oeenrred, and tiiereibre 
had an opportunity of seeing the statue 
which, as well as the throne of the goddess, 
was made of Pentelio marble. As Aristo- 
medes was a contemporary of Pindar, he 
must have lived at the close of the sixth and 
in the first part of the fifth century b. c 
(Pausanias. ix. U').) R. W. jun. 

ARISTO'MEDON {'kpiarofxi^wv^ a 
sculptor of Argos who executed for the 
Phocians the statues of ApoUo, of Tellias the 
seer, of the commanders in their army, and 
also of the heroes of their country ; all of 
which were dedicated at Delphi in comme- 
moration for their success obtained over the 
Thessalians. The events alluded to preceded 
the invasion of Qreecc by Xerxes, d. c. 480, 
by a few years, and are briefly described 
by Herodotus, vii. 27. (Pausanias, x. 1.) 

R. W. juii. 

ARISTO'MENES, a Greek painter of 
Thasos, of uncertain enumerated by 
Vitmvins among odier wtists, who, thoogh 
possessc^l nf the greatest ability, were nnsTir 
cessful from want of a patron w suificient 
opporttmities. (Yitrnvins, lib. iii Pntf^ 

R. N. W. 

ARISTO'MENES ('A/K<rTo/tenjj), an 
Athenian Oomic poet, lived about s. c. 4S0i, 

He is called by Suidas ('Ap((TTo/if»Tji) one of the 
later poets of the old Attic comedy, contem- 
porary with the Peloponnesian war. b the 
year B.C. 425, he produced a piece called 
"t\a<p6poi or the "Wood-Carriers," with 
which he contended fbr tiie pri«e against 
Aristophanes and Cratinus. He i.s said 
to have brought out another pl^y, the 
**Admetn8," at the time of> the exhibition of 
the " Plutus " of Aristophanes ; but as the 
"Plutus" was exhibited twice, once in b.c. 408, 
and again in b. c. 886, it is doubtful which 
exhibition is meant If the latter, his dramatic 
career must have been of considerable du- 
ration. As, however, he is reported to have 
composed only five plays in his lifetime, it 
Reems probable that the first exhibition of the 
" Plutus" it» intended. Little more is known of 
Aristomenes, except that either himself orhia 
father was a door-maker, whence he was mcV- 
named di/fM»roi($s. The titles of five only of his 
pUiys are known ; and (hece are only three 
small fragmanls of his composition eztaati 
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To which of his plays tlii y loiifr is uncer- 
tain. iAryum. ad Aristoj^li. Piutumi Athe- 
ngemki. p. 1 1.; I&rpoeration, 1S7-9.J Meineke, 
llistona Com. Onrr. i, 210.) R. W— n. 

ARISTO MKiSEi) CApwTo/«'iTjs)» the hero 
of the second Messenian war, was the son of 
Pyrrhus, according to the general opinion 
among the Greeks, but of Micomedes, ac- 
cording to the Messentans. He was of the 
royal Jiousc of ^Epyf us. 

The first war between the Lacedscmonians 
and Messenmns was eommeDoed by the Lace- 
dfcmonians attacking by uight, without having 
luade any declaration of war, AmpheiafaMeS" 
sen ian town on the borders CKfLaeonia. Some 
of the inhabitants were massacred in their 
beds, others at the altars of the gods, and a few 
escaped. Pausanias places this event in the 
second year of the ninth Olympiad, or B.C. 
743. The Lacedjemonian commander was 
Alcamenes, the son of Teleclus, who had been 
killed by the Meeseniaos. [Aixsamknes.] 
The war, thus commenced, was contimu'd 
twenty years by the Messeniaus under the 
command of their princes Euphaes and Aris- 
todemus. It was terminated by the captnrc 
of Ithome in Messenia, in the tirsl year of 
the fourteenth Olympiad, or b.c. 723. The 
Mpssenians endured a palling servitude for 
thirty-nine years, in the mciiu time a new 
generation grew up, who were eager to rescue 
their country from slavery. Aristomcncs nnd 
the leading men of Messenia encouraged this 
feeling, but they first secured the assistance 
of Argos and of the Arcadians, "\rho hated 
the Lacedscmonians. The Messenians re- 
volted in the fourth year of the twenty-third 
Olympiad, or n. c. G8.3. Anaxandcr and 
Anaxidamus were the kings of Spurta during 
this second Messenian war. 

The first battle was fought at Dene, a 
place in Lacouia, between the Messeniaus 
and LaMdiemoniuis, without their respective 
allies, but with no dc isii r re.sult. Aris- 
tfMQenes performed surprising feats of valour, 
and his countrymen wished to make him 
king ; but he declined this dignity, and was 
chosen general with full powers. To strike 
terror into the Lacedamonians he entered 
the city of Sparta alone by night and sus- 
pended a shield on the temple of Athene 
Chalcioecns (Athene of the Brazen House), 
with an inscription purporting that it w as an 
offering to the goddess from the spoils of the 
Spartans. 

In the following year another ^eat battle 
was fought at the Boar's Tomb, in the dis- 
trict of Stenyclerus in Messenia. The Mes- 
senians and Lacedemonians were aided by 
their respective allies. The Messenians 
gaiued a coiaplete victory', which was chiefly 
due to Aristomenes and his chosen band of 
eighty Messenians, who led the way to suc- 
cess by putting to flight King Anaxander 
and hia bravest Spartans. The poet Tyrt^eus 
was present at this engafement, and animated 
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the Spartmis t > the contest On the return 
of Aristomenes to Andanta, a Messenian 
town, where be had beoi brought up, the 
women showered garlands and flowers upon 
him, accompanying these testimonials of their 
fiivnur with a song which was still sung in 
th thn. of Psiisaniasj in tiie seeond century 
. of our ttsra. 

I In the third year of the war, b.c. 683, the 

Messenians, under Aristomenes, sustained a 
total defeat at the Great Ditch, owing to the 
treachery of their ally, Aristocrates, whom 
Pausaniiis calls king of the Arcadians. Aris* 
tomenes collected the Messenians who sur- 
vived the battle, and persuading them to leav e 
Andania and the other places in the interior, 
led them to the mountain fortress of Eira. 
The Lacedeemonians commenced the siege 
of £ira, which OOCnpied them to the close of 
the second Messenian war. From their. strong- 
hold of Eira the Messenians made incursions 
into Laeonia and into Messenia, which was 
now occupied by the Laced;cnioiiians, with 
the exception of the tracts ah^ig the coast, 
which were held by the people of Pylos and 
Methone. Tn one of these incursions Aris- 
tomenes and his chosen band sui pris4:;d and 
plundered Amyclse. He was however taken 

: prisoner ny the Lacedsemonians in one of his 
predatory expeditions, and thrown with filly 
of his companions into a deep hole called 
Co^adas, which was the punishment inflicted 
by the Spartans on great malefactors. The 
rest of the prisons were killed by the fiill ; 
and Aristomenes, who escaped unhurt, lay at 
the bottom of the chasm, awaiting his death 
by ikmine. On the third day he saw through 
the dim light a fox preying on the dead 
bodies. He caught the fox, and following in 
its track, discovered a small hole through 
which it had entered. ^Vith his liaiids he 
made the hole large enon^li tor himseli^ and 
escaping from the place, he joined his firiends 

] at Eira. The I^aeedicmonians lieard the 

I rumour of his escape, but they did not credit 
it till they were mformed of the surprise 
\ and slaughter of a body of Corinthians who 

I were coming to aid them in the blockade of 
Eira. Then they knew that nobody but 
, Aristomenes had done this. To commemo- 
rate this exploit Aristomenes offered to J upiter 
of lAome for the second time the Hecatom- 
phonia, a sacrifice which he alone was in- 
titled to make who had slain a hundred 
enemies. The first occasion on which Aris- 
tomenes offered this sacrifice was after the 
victory at the Great Ditch ; and he offered 
it again a third time in the course of his 
subsequent campaigns. 

It was now the eleventh year of the siege, 
and it was the will of fate that Eira should 
be taken. Aristomenes and Thuclus, the 
Messenian seer, had consulted the n-od nfter 
the battle of the Great Ditch, and were 
warned of the fiite of Messenia in the follow- 
ing tenns:'— 
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" When Neda'a winding stream the go«t ihaU drink* 

My care will clrsc, Meiieiie't eod Is nigb." 

This was uoderstood to apply to the he- 
goats ; but the oracle had a different meaning. 
Tn Tho Messenian dialect the same word 
(rpdyoi) !;ignified " he-goat " and the "wild 
fig tree." It happened then in the eleventh 
year of the war that a wild fig tree on the 
banks of the Neda ceased to grow upwards, 
and <Kpped its leaves into the etream. Aris- 
tomenes now p*'rf< ivcd the meaning of the 
giod, and he endeavuured to secure the future 
proeperity of his country. The prophecies 
of Lycus had declared that the Messenians 
should be restored to their country, provided 
a certain tin plate, on which were ioscrihed 
directions for the worship of the great deities 
(Demeter and Persephone), should be pre- 
aerfed. This ssored deposH bad been care- 
fully kept by the Messenlans, and Aristo- 
menes now took it by night and buried it in 
Hhe moet eolitary part ot Mount Ithome^ 

The cm^i' of the capture of Eira, says 
Pausanias, like that of Troy, was adultery. 
A Spartan herdnnaii, who Imd gone Ofver to 
the Messenians, had corrupted tne ^rif ' of a 
Messenian, and one stormy night, while he 
wai conc<»led in the honse, Iw heard llie 
husband say that the Messenian guards were 
obliged to leave their posts by the fury of 
the tempest The herdsman passed over to 
the Lacedxni irji ns, and told them that the 
place was unguarded. The Lacedsemonians 
made the attempt on the walls, and got into 
the place. The Messenians, however, made a 
desperate struggle, in which they were aided 
by their own women. On the thh^ day, 
being exhausted by hunger and fatigue, they 
resolved to leave the place. Aristonienes 
collected a part of the Messenians, and placing 
tiie women and children in the centre, put 
himself at their head, and by his attitude 
signified to the enemy that he wished for a 
me panage, and was ready to go. The 
Lacedscmonians, fearing to resist a de.=pprate 
body of men, allowed them to depart. I'ira , 
was taken, and the second Messenian war j 
terminated in the first year of the twenty- j 
eighth Olympiad, or b. c. 668. j 

When the Arcadians heard of the fall of | 
Eira, they urged Arlstocrates to lead them to ; 
the aid of the Messenians ; but he had already 
sold himself to the Lacedsemooians, and he 
refused. The BIcssenians were hospitably 
received by their Arcadian friends. Aris- 
tomenes, who did not yet despair, selected 
five hundred of his countrymen, and asked 
them, in the hearing of Aristocrates and the 
Areadiaas, if tiiey would join him in an at- 
tempt on Sparta, which was left iingnarded. 
Three hundred Arcadians volunteered to go 
with him ; but the scheme was fhastmted by 
the treachery of Aristomenes, who gave the 
Lacedxiuoniaas notice of it This time his 
treachery was detected, The letter A'om 
King Anaxander, in reply to that of Aris' 
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toerates, fell Into the hands of the Arcadlaoi; 
and also disclosed the treachery of Aris-^ 
tocrates at the battle of the Great Ditcli. 
The Arcadians stoned him to death, and 
urged the Messenians to assist them in punish- 
; ing the traitor. The MesseniauH looked to 
Aristomenes, but he had his eyea fixed on 
' the ground, and was weeping. 

The Messenians assembled at Cyilene to 
deliberate on their future plans, and there 
they spent thp winter in the hospitable ter- 
I ritory of the i^leians. While they were still 
doubtful what they should do^ they received 
an invitation from Anaxilas, tyrant of Ilhe- 
I gium, to come to Italy. The proposal was 
accepted, and Anaxilaa, together with the 
I Messenians, took the town of Zancle, which 
was thenceforward inhabited jointly by the 
I Measeniana and Zanclseans, but received the 
new name of Messene (Messina), which it 
retains to the present day. This is the ac- 
count of Fuisanias, who places the eaptore of 
Zancic in the twenty-ninth Olympind. The 
Story of the capture of Zancle is referred by 
Herodotus to iSw year b.c. 494. [ Akaxix.as; 
tyrant of Rhegium.] 

Aristomenes had declined to put himself at 
the head of the exiles who went to Italy. 
He went to Delphi to consult the oracle, but 
it is not known what answer he received. 
Damagetus, king of lalysus in Miodes, had 
also come to Delphi to consult the oracle 
about the choice of a wife, and he was told 
to marry the daughter of the bravest of the 
Greeks. He married a daughter of Aris- 
tomenes, who accompanied his son-in-law to 
Rhodes. It is said that fh}m Rhodes Aris- 
tomenes Intended to visit Ardys, king of 
Lydia, and Phraortes, who resided at Keba- 
tana ; but he died before he could accouiplibh 
this design. Damagetus and tlw Itlm^iifl iyff 
erected a splendid tomb to his memory, and 
paid him the honours due to a hero. The 
Diagoridae of Rhodes were the descendants 
of Damagetus and the daughter of Aris- 
tomenes. The memory of Aristomenes was 
perpetuated among his conntrymen to the 
second century of our sera by songs and a 
solemn sacrifice on his tomb. Pausanias saw 
his Monument in the city of Messene, and 
there was a tradition that it contained his 
bones, which had been brought from Rhodes 
by the command of tibe god at Delphi. In 
the battle of Lenotra (b.c. 370), in which 
the Thebans under Epaminondas defeated 
the Laeediemonians, Aristomenes again made 
his appearance, and mainly contriboted to 
the defeat of his old enemies. 

The exploits of Aristomenes are evidently 
mingled with fable, but there seems no reason 
to doubt his existence, and that he was the 
hero of the secmd Messenian war. Pausaniai^ 
who has given a connected narrative of the 
Messenian wars, says that Myron of Priene 
treated of the Messenian wara, and Bhianns 
of Bene in Gvete wrote an epic poem npon 
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them. Myron only troaftd of the capture of 
Anipheia and the subsequent events nearly 
to the death of Aristodcmus. [Aristode- 
MU8,] Rhianus, whom Pausanias took as his 
authority, began his poem -with the events 
■which followed the battle at the Great Ditch. 
Myron made Aristomenes contemporary with 
the first Messenlan war. (Pausanias, ir. 6— 
24. ; Polybius, iv. 32, &c. ; Diodonis, xv. 
66, Fragment 10. of ihe seventh book, ed. 
Dindorf; Strabo, p. 362, ed Casaub. ; com- 
pare Polyaniu, iL o. 3i, with Pausanias, iv. 
27.) G.L. 
ARISTCHENEa [ProLBiir Evbbp 

OETES.] 

ARISTON i'Apiarwv). The number of 
penouB who bore the name Ariston is very 
great: about thirty of them may he di.itin- 
guished, but of most of them we know 
nothing. A good critical examination of the 
history of the Aristons is contained in the 
dissertation o£ Huhmann, referred to under 
AttlSTON of Gbos. L. Sl 

ARISTON C^pUfTMf), The name of 
three Greek artists. 

A paints, the son of Aristides of Thehes, 
lived about B. c. 330. He painted a picture 
of a Satyr, crowned, holding a goblet. Ue 
was the nuister of Euphranor, the celebrated 
painter and statuary, :iri 1 of n j i inter of the 
name of Antorides, conceruiug whom this 
Act is all thatt is known. 

Ariston, a sculptor of Laconia, Avlth his 
brother Telestas, made a colossal statue of 
Jupiter, about eighteen feet high, which was 
placed by the Cleitorians at Olynipia, in com- 
memoration of their victories over several 
etties. I^nsamas has preserved the inscrip- 
tion on the statue. The time of Ariston is 
unknown. There was also a celebrated 
Statuary and engraver in tolver, of Mytilene, 
of this name ; his time is likewise unknown. 
(Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 12. 55., xxxiv. 8. 
19., XXXV. 10. 36. ; Pausanias, v. 23.) 

R. N. W. 

ARISTON ('ApOrrwv), the son of Pyrr- 
hichus, was a Corinthian who fought on the 
side of the Syracusans against the Athenians, 
when they invaded Sicily, «. c. 4 14. He is 
named by Thucydides as the best pilot whom 
the fi^rraenaans had, and it was through 
his suggestions that they gained their first 
naval victory over the Athenians. He ad- 
Tised the Syracusan admirals to remove the 
market from the city to the shore, so that 
the sailors might get their meal close to their 
ships. They did so, and then went on board 
again unexpectedly, so that the Athenians 
were taken by surprise, and being obliged to 
fight at a disadvantage, they were defeated. 
Diodorus (xiii. 10.) ascribes to him an 
alteration in the build of the bows of the 
Sjrracusan ships, by which they were made 
thicker :\rA stouter, 60 astostrike the enemy's 
ships with more force and weight. According 
to PlntKrch {NiciM, SO. 25.) he ftll in the 
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last sca-6ght between the Athenians and 
Syracusans, when the latter had j ust gained 
the victory. (Thncydjdes> viL39. ; Folvrenus, 

v. 13.) R. W— n. 
ARISTON (;Apl<rrw\ one of the most 

ancient Greek physicians, whose exact date 
is unknown, but who probably lived in the 
fiflh century B. a, 88 Gtlea more than once 
mentions his name in company with several 
other physicians, all of whom, he says, lived 
in old times, some at the same time as Hip- 
pocrates, and the others before hini. He is 
said by Galen to have been one of the per- 
sons to whom some of the ancient critics 
ascribed the work entltb d V.,-pil AiriVtjj 'Tyi- 
fivijst (" On Wholesome Diet, ) which has 
always gone under the name of Hippoerates, 
but whicii is genern'lv ■supposed to nave been 
written by some other person. Some medical 
prescriptions are preserved by Cdsos and 
Galen, and attributed to a person of this 
name, but it is imccrtain whether the same 
individual be meant (Galen, Conmtent, in 
H^^ocr. " De Rat Vict, in Morb. Acut.'* 
lib. I. ^17. torn. XV. p. 455. ed. Kiihn, 
De Abamait Faeuk. lib. L capu 1. torn. vL 
p. 473., Comment inHimcer. **Aphor." lib. 

vi. § I. torn. xviiL pt. i. p. 9., De Compos, 
Medieam. tee. Zoeos^ lib iz. cap 4. torn. xiii. 
p. 281.; Celsns. De Medk, lib. v, cap. 18. 
p. 235. ed. Argent.) W, A G. 

ARISTON CApl<rruy) of Au!XAMl>1tTA 

):i V.f\ ]it, a Peripatetic philosopher and con- 
temporary of Strabo. Both this Ariston and 
Ettdoms, a contemporary of his, wrote works 
on the Nile w hich resembled each other very 
closely. Eudorus charged Ariston with being 
a plagiarist, bnt Strabo, who had the two 
book.s before liim, says that their style was 
rather Aristonian, from which we may infer 
that he thought Eudorus to be the plagiarist, 
though he says that the oracle of Ammon 
would be the proper party to decide the diffi- 
culty. (Diogenes Laertius, vii, 164. ; Strabo, 
xvii. p. 790.) L. 8L 

ARISTON ('AplffTuv) of Atitexs, a na- 
tural son of the Tragic poet Sophocles by 
Theoris of Sicyon, and father of Sophocles 
the younger. There is a story that Sophocles 
the elder showed such att^ichment to Ariston, 
that his legitimate sous fieared lest their father 
would bequeath all his property to him. Re- 
specting the truth of this story, which gave 
rise to the notunons suit between Sophoeks 
and his sons, see Sophoci-es. Diogenet 
Laertius mentions a tragic poet Ariston, and 
we know that one of his tragedies contained 
an attack upon Mnesthenus, but whether this 
poet was the same as the son of Sophocles 
cannot be ascertained. (Suidas, 'l6<puv ; En- 
docia, p. 248. ; Diogenes Laertius, vii. 164.; 
Fabricius, DiblujUi. Grac. ii. 287.) L. S. 

ARISTON ('Apiaruv) of Ceos, or more 
correctly of the small town of lulis in the 
island of Ceos, was a Peripatetic philosopher 
and a dieoiple of Lycon, who was at tiie head 
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of the Peripatetic aehool about n r. 270, and 
was auocccded by AriilOD about b.c. 230. 
It b not reeorded that Ariaton propounded 

any n«'w dfX'trini s within the whool to which 
he belonged, from which we must infer that 
he Ibllowed the track of hu matter and pre- 

deceiwor. ("ici-rn doscriK"; his works as 
ahowing a man of a refioed and t-logant mind, 
but who did not poaaeaa the gravity which 
one t xjx'cts in a phil<>soph<T. He adds that 
the works of Aristou were numerous, but 
that hia opintcma did not carry any weight 
with thoni. S'r.iho states that he imitated 
the Platonic philosopher fiion, the Borys- 
tfaenite. Ariaton of Ceoe has frequently been 
confoundcl both by ancient and modem 
writers with the Stoic Ariaton of Chios ; and 
Diogenes, after giving a lilt of the works at« 
tribiKctl to the hitter, states that Panaptius 
and Sosicrates ascribed all of them to Ariaton 
of Ceos, with the exception of th* collection 
t)f Kpistlos addressed to ricanthos. M'c can- 
not, of course, ascertain on what grounds tkif 
opinion was based, since the works lltem- 
eeWes are lost, but there arc two which im- 
questionably belonged to the Peripatetic of 
Ceos : — 1. 'Epmrutat Ateerpigal, or, as Athen- 
acus calls them, *Epm-uci. 'O/tota ; and 2. a work 
entitled Afowr, in honour of his master Lycon. 
The Greek Anthology contains two epigrams 
OOder the name of Ariston, who is generally 
supposed to be the Cean, though there ap- 
pears to be no reason for this opinion. (Dio- 
genes Laertius, v. 70. 74., viL 163, 164.; 
Cicero, De Finibus, v. 5. ; Strabo, x. 486. ; 
Athenfeus, x. 419., xiii. 563.; xv. 674. ; Plu- 
tarch, I^e amUendis Poetis, 1. ; Antholog. 
Grffc. vi. 30.3., vii. 4.57. ; J. G. Hubmann, 
Ariaton oon Knut, tier PeripaU'tikcr, in Jahn's 
JVSms tfakrbucher fur PhUoUnjie, third supple- 
mentary volume, Leipzig, 1835, 8vo.) L. S. 

ARISTON {'ApiiTTwy) of Chios, surnamed 
the bald head (tdAoyros) or the Siren (Set^v) 
on account of his pleasing and insinuating 
eloquence, was a Stoic philosopher and a 
disciple of Zeno. He was a son of Miltiades, 
and lived about n. c. 275. Ilespecting )iis 
life little is known. He established his j)liilo- 
sophical school in the Cynosarges at Athens, 
and is said in his old age to have abandoned 
himself to sensual pleasures, and to have died 
of a stroke of the sun. From the aeeomit of 
Diogenes Ixiertius and the numerous pas- 
sages in which he is spoken of by Cicero, we 
see that he did not strictly adhere to the 
Stoical doctrint*«, as they had been developed 
by Zeno, and he appears to have been a man 
of great independence of mind. He rejected 
all physical and logical speculations, asserting 
that tile former were beyond man's compre- 
lienaion, and the latter of no use. The only 
part of philosophy which he thought of any 
importance wiis ethics, but even this depart- 
ment he treated less from a practical than 
theoretical i»oint of view. The highest moral 
good, according to him, coui>ij>ted iu a perl'ect 
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indifference to every thing except virtue, and 
that which was opposed to virtue : virtue wat 
the only good, and that which ms opposed to 
it, the only evil. All that lay between the 
two, and even things which Zeno had charac- 
I tensed as desirable or agreeable, were ta 

-Vriston matters of absolute indifTerence : he 
regarded it as immaterial whether a philoso- 
pher enjoyed good healOi, or whether he was 
suffering under severe illness. Zeno, niore- 
over, had spoken of virtues, but Anston 
admitted only one Tirtne, which cons i s tea m • 
healthy state of mind. A philosopher, he 

I said, should not have opinions upon things, 
but should know them or not knowtiiem, hr 
the conflict of opinions disturbed tlie health 
of the mind. The virtue of Ariston was thus 
of a purely subjectiTe nature, and as he re* 
garded all the affairs of life as matters of 

I indifference, he dep^i^-ed his virtue of the 
poesibility of beooniing objecti've and prac- 
tical. His notions of the deity appear to 
have been pantheistic; he denied that God 
bai any form or senses, and doubted whether 
he wsb- a living being with a distinct personal 
existence. This opinion also was opposed to 
that of Zeno, in so far as he eonsidmd God 
to be an aethereal fire diffused through the 
universe. The modified Stoic school which 
Ariston founded, and wh'ch contains the de- 
ments of the scepticism w>ich subsequently 
became so prominent in thatl^hooJ, does not 
appear to have had a long^tistenoe, for 
Cicero speaks of the doctrines f Ariston as 
having been exploded long befo!» his time. 
But his works were still read as the 
time of the Roman empire, and M. Vurelius, 
in a letter to Fronto, speaks of t em with 
great esteem. Diogenes Laertius g 'cs a list 
of the works of Ariston, but at th" f ho 
adds that Pansetius and Sosicrates ttributed 
all of them to Ariston of Ceos, with tn excep- 
tion of the coUectiim of Letters to Cfsnthes. 
There is, however, one work, entitled 
fxara, which Diogenes Laertius does nof^cn- 
tion, but which Stobasns attributes to 
and of which he gives some extracts. COio 
genes Laertius, vii. 160 — 164.; Plutarch 
Afaxime contra princip. Philos. esse dispui, « 
Virt. Moral. 2.; Sleneca, Epist. 8^).; Stob,T^u.«: 
Sermones, iv. 110, &c.; Orelli, Unomasiicaf 
TUZtaaum, p. 68, &c., where aU the passag^c 
are collected in which Cicero i^eaks c 
Ariston.) JL. 

ARISTON OApfmr) of Ctsxnb t 
the leader of the popular party there in n. 
403. In this year the Lacedemonians li 
expelled the Messenians from th«r sett, 
nients in Cephallenia and at Naupactusi, SUttJ 
thus compelled them to quit Greece. TiB 
greater part of them, a body of three thousa^ 
men, sailed to Cyrene, which was then dA 
tracted by a civil war. Ariston, who h^^ 
plaeed himself at the head of the people, -wx 
in possession of the city. About five hundred 
of the Cyrenean nobles had been put to death. 
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and the rest had fled. These fugitives were 
strengthened by the arrival of the exiled 
MesseoiajQS, who took up their cause, and 
they now made an attack on Cyreae. A 
great battle was fought, in which many fell 
on both sides, and nearly ail the Messenians 
wtte than. After this struggle a reconcilia- 
tion took place hpt^een the hostile parties of 
Cyrene, on condition that henceforth each 
party should haye an eqnal share in the go> 
vemment. (Dicxioras Siculua, xiT. 84. Corn- 
fare Pausanias, iv. 36. § 2.) L. S. 

ARISTON of PsiXA CApfffTM" * n&AmM) 
is first mentioned by Eusebius. The P«>lla of 
irhich Eosebitts speaks is probably the town on 
the east side of Jordan, to which uie Chrisdans 
retired a sliort time before the destruction 
of Jerusalcxu. Ariston is generally sappoeed 
to he the author of a Greek work entitled 
**A Dispute between Papiscus and Jason." 
The first author who names Ariston as tiie 
author of this work is Maunnis, a writer of the 
seventh century, and he states that Clement 
of Alexandria, in the sixth book of iiis " Hy- 
potyposeon," ascribed die work to St Luke. 
He probably mistook the meaning of Clement 
Maximns entitles it AdKt^u UoMUritov mi 
*td(ropos. The work^ whether it was written 
by Ariston or not, was as ancient as the middle 
of the second century, and was written about 
A.D. 136, for it was mentioned by Celsus the 
Epicnrran, in his books against the Christian 
religion, as a work " worthy not so much of 
laughter, as of pity and hatred" (Origen, 
Contra CeUum^ lib. iv. § 52.). Origen, in 
reply to Celsus, speaks highly of it, and says 
that in it "a Christian was introduced dis- 
fNitingwith a Jew from the Jewish Scriptures, 
and proving that the prophecies concerning 
Christ apply to Jesus," Neither Origen nor 
Celsus mentions the name of the author, nor 
does Jerom, who quotes two fragments from 
the work in two passages, towards the begin> 
ning of his " Qusestiones Hebraiese in Gene- 
sim," and in his "Commentary on the Gala- 
tians," iii. 13,, lib. ii. These are the only 
ancient authors who mention the ** Dispute." 
The work is lost, together with an ancient 
Latin translation of it, made by one Celsus ; 
but the Latin preface by this Celsus to liis 
translation in the shape of a letter, dedicating 
the work to Vigilius, a bishop, is extant, and 
is generally printed among the works of St 
Cyprian (Cyprianus, Opera, Appendix, p. 
233., Paris, 1726). This preface states tliat 
Jason was a Hebrew Christian and Papisena 
an Alt xandrine Jew, and that Papiscus was 
represented as ending by a confession that 
Jesua Christ was the Son of God, and a de- 
sire to be baptized by Jason. 

It is probable that Ariston also wrote an 
Oriental history, for Moses Clioroncnsis, 
whose .\mieniaji history was published by 
William and George Whiston in Armenian 
and l4ilin, quotes Ariston as an anthoii^ for 
uumy ot his fiusla (HoaeB ChoNDenais, 
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Historitt Ammkh Uh. it e. 67. p. 174.). 

The fra^ent preserved by Eusebius (Histor. 
EcckiU IV. 6.) is probably taken from this 
Orioital history, and ncyt, as is generally 
supposed, from the " Dispute between Pa- 
piscus and Jason ;" for Eusebius says that 
Ariston of Pella relates" that the Jews were 
prohibited by Hadrian after his conquest of 
Judsa from " beholding so much as afar off 
their native soU." Euehius does not say 

h( nrp h< rlrrivrd the extTBCt, but hc makes 
DO mention of the ^ IHspnte." The author c£ 
the **Chromeon Fasehale," p. 255., is mis- 
taken wlien he says that Ariston presentrd 
an " Apol^ for the Christian Faith " to the 
Emperor Hadrian. He quotes Eusehins aa 
an authority fnr this assertion ; but Eusebios 
mentions no such work, and the passage in 
the '^ Chrimioon " wh<»e tiiis assertion is 
made is wanting in the Holstenian manuscript 
of that work. The fragments of Ariston 
from Eusehins, Jerom, and lEazimus, are 
printed by Gallandi In his "Bibliotheca 
Yeterum Fatnmi," tom. i. p. 331. (Gallan- 
dius, Pirdegomena, tom. i. p. 74., where he 
expresses the opinion that he was mistaken 
in printing the fragment from Eusebitis as 
an extract from the "Dispute;" Gieseler, 
Texl-B<X)k of Eccltsiustical JJiston/, English 
translation, voL i. p. 95., who thinks that 
Ariston n not the author of the " Dispute.") 

C. J. S. 

ARISTON C^Urruv), the sixteenth king 
of Sparta of the Proclid line, including Aris- 
todemus, was the son of Agesicles, and the 
colleague of Anaxandrides. He was king as 
early as b. c. 560, and, from the known 
duration of the reigns of himself and his son, 
it is probable that he reigned about flf^y 
years. At any rate he lived long enough to 
marry three wives successively, and Dsma- 
ratus, his son by the third w ife, was grown 
up when he succeeded him. For a long 
tiniA Ariston was without any issue, and as he 
was one of the most eminent kings that 
Sparta had ever seen, the people ofiered up 
public prayers for his having a son, although 
the house of the Proclids was not without 
other representatives. His third wife he 
gained by fraud from his friend Agetus. 
Having fallen in love with her, and liaving 
had no children by his two former wives, he 
propoaed that his friend should give him 
whatever he might ask, on condition that he 
himself did the same for his friend. Agetus 
agreed to this, and Ariston asked for his wife^ 
whom Agetus accordingly surrendered to 
hiuu (CUnton, Fast HtUen, i, 207.; Horo- 
dotna, L 65.» 61—66.; Fansanias, iii. 7. 7.) 

R. W-n. 

ARISTON C^p rTuy) of Tyke, a friend 
of the great H i n ibal, who had made hia 
■ acquaintance at Ephesus, and after-irai ds em- 
ployed him on various occasions, and found 
him a very trustworthy person. In n.c. 195, 
when Hannibal was stajing with Antioehoa 
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the Great, nnd had sncccfded In persuading 
him to make var upon the Romans, he also 
tbopght it adriaable to sdnndate the Cartha^ 
ginians to recommence hostilities against 
Rome, whose strength would thus he divided. 
By pres«DlB and ivromisca he indneed Artston 
to go to Carthage ; but in order that no 
despatches mi^ht be intercepted, he ^ve him 
noting in writing : he merely told him what 
he had to do and what class of persons he 
ought to influence at Carthage. On his 
arrival at Carthage Ariston soon became an 
object of suspicion. The matter was at first 
talked of in the private circles at Carthage, 
and at last some one Tentiaed to bring it 

before the senate. Here the enemies of Han- 
aibal demanded that Ariston should be called 
to acoount, and that, if he was imahle to 
exculpate himself, he should be sent to Rome ; 
Others demanded that he should he arrested 
as a spy. Bnt the fHends of Hmnihal op- 
posed these measures, as no written evidence 
could be adduced against him. The discus- 
sions which fidlowed delayed the execution 
of any plan till the next day. Ariston in the 
meantime was informed of the proceedings 
in the senate, and in the evening he fixed a 
placard in the most conspicuous place at Car- 
thage, above the ordinary seats of the magis- 
trates, containing these words : — " Ariston 
had no commission for any private person, 
but public despatches for the senate." In the 
night he embarked and escaped. \Miea the 
mt^istrates toidc their seats the next moniing, 
and saw the placard, they were greatly 
alarmed. The suspicion which had been 
attached to the penonal friends of Hannibal 
alone was now cast upon the whole senate. 
The senate suspected the persons who had 
been most with Ariston, and the .senate itself 
was suspected by the people. In this state 
of distraction and uncertainty the Cartha- 
ginians sent an embassy to Rome to explain I 
^ hnt had happened. This is the account 
which Livy gives of the affair ; that of Ap- 
piftn -diffiBmi mm it in a few points. (Livy, 
xxxiy. 61, 62. ; Appian, De Jiebtia Syriacis, 
8. ; Justin, xxxi. 4.) L. S. 

ARISTOKI'CUS CApirr<$moO, an ille- 
gitimate son of Eumenes II. king of Per- 
gamos* Upon the bequest of the kingdom 
to the Bonums by his lawful brother Attains 
Philometor, he claimed it by right of inhrrit- 
anoe, and maintained a contest for it with 
mmeh braTery. In the year b. o. 181, he 
carried on a successful campaign ap-nin;?t 
Publius Licinius Crassus, one of the consuls 
Ibr the year, who, though poirevftUy assisted, 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and slain. Next 
year, however, AristCHiicas was routed by 
the oonsid Marcos Perpema, besieged in the 
Carian city of Stratouice, and forced by 
£unine to a surrender. Ue was carried to 
Rome -with the treasoref of Attains, and 
there, in the year n. c. 129, was put to death 
in prison. (Liry, £pUme, lib. liz, and | 
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Freinsheim, Supplementum ; Fionas, lib. ii. 
cap. 2U. i Strabo, lib,, xiv. p. 646.; justinns, 
3Exxvi cqK4.; Entropioa, Ub. iw* cap. 20.) 

W. SL 

ARISTONICUS OF ALEXANDRIA 
{^'Api<n^m$tot *Aki^w9p«6t) was a grammarian, 

and a contemporary of Strabo. H< is men- 
tioned inddentally by 8eT«:al ancient writers, 
as one of Aose Alexandrine critics who 

adapted elaborate systems • f marginal marks 
to the purpose of indicating, with the utmost 
possible tvevity, critical opinions in regnnd 
to classical works. His labours in this pe- 
dantic walk of criticism have gained some 
additional importance since the pdUieation 
of the Venetian scholia upon Homer; for 
the Tnai^nni marlfg of Villoison's Iliad, taken 
from the fhmoos codex of ibe library of 
Saint Mark (No. 454.), are described in the 
manuscript as being " the marks of Aristo- 
nicus and Didymus on the text of Aristar- 
chus." To Aristonicus are ascribed the foU 
lowing works, which are entirely lost, except 
a few opinions and facts quoted from them 
by subsequent writers, especially the com- 
piler of the Venetian scholia on the Iliad. 1. 
A treatise ou the marks of the sort above 
mentioned (Jlfpl rS» l,rifuiwp\ as applied to 
the theogony of Hesiod. 2. A treatise on 
the marks as applied to Homer j a work from 
which, and from those which follow in the 
list, Villoison's scholiast gathered many of 
his materials. 3. A treatise, in six books, 
on the Syntactical Irregularities (11^ tSit 
' havvrdMruy) of the Iliad and Odyssey. 4. 
A memoir or commentary ('Tx^/xvi;/xa or 
"tiroiivriliiTiov), the topic of which was a 
matter of dispute j^mong the earlier critics 
of modem times, but which Villoison's codex 
shows to have referred to the Homeric poems. 
Perhaps it was the same work with that 
which was last entmierated. 5. A disser- 
tation on the wanderings <rf Menelaus. Some 
of the speculations advanced in this treatise 
are cited with much deference by Strabo. 6. 
A work on the Museum of Alexandria. 
(Strabo, lib i. cnp. od. Siebenkecs ; Suidas, 
^ApicrrdviKos^ with Kiister's note ; Efymoh- 
fficon Magnum^ "Epircu, Avxvos, 'Owfi; Am- 
monias, De Vocabniontm DifferentiA^ 'OAt'yor; 
Photius, MyriobibloitL, Cod. 161. ; Meursius, 
BHUo^ieea Oram ; Falmdns, Bibliotiteea 
Graxa, vi. 3.59. ; Villoison, Anecdota Grceca, 
i. 64., it 183, 184.; Villoison, Prtdegomena 
ad lUadem, p. xviiL; Wolf, Prolegomena m 
Homerum, p. cxciii., cchii. ; IMrnage, Ob- 
sermtiones m DiogenemLaertium, lib. iii. cap. 
65.) W. 8. 

AniSTONI'CUS OF MARATHON 
('AoiardfiKos VlapaMviQ$)f an Athenian oratw 
and statesman, was a contemporary of De- 
mosthenes, and had the honour of sharing 
his fate. Opposed to the policy of the Ma- 
cedonian party, he was one of those public 
men whom, at the unfortunate close of tJie 
Lamiaa war (b, c 322.) the conqueror Ibrced 
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tike Athenians to at^cUm to his ^vengeuee. j 

Aristonicus, Hyperides, and Himerteus were I 
dragged by the infamous Archias from the . 
temple of .^cus in iBgina ; and, being sent I 
to Antipater at Cleonsc, ■were hy him put to 
death. Nothing is known as to the orations 
of Aristonicus or the details of his life. 
(Plutarrlm-?. Demosihenes, cap. 28.; Wester- ' 
maun, d^chichtc dtr Beredtmmkeity i, 94.) ' 

S. 

ARISTOXITT^S OF TARENTUM 
('Ap«m{w*foy TopavT tfos) was an ancient writer 
of mytiiology whose vorlu are lost His age 
is uncertain ; but tlie extracts of Photius show 
that he was quoted by Ptolemijeus Hephssstion 
(or Hephsestionis), who is conjectured to 
hare lived in " the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian. This Aristonicus seems to be the 
writer referred to by Servius for a ge<^ra- 
phical remark, and by Ilyginus (though ' 
some copies read the name Aristomachusj as 
an authority for a yersion of the ftble of 
Orion. (Vossius, De Historicis GrtBcis, lib. 
iv.; Photius, Mjfriobiblont Cod. 190.; Servius, 
ad JBnddem, Vb. iiL t. 334. ; Hyginus, A)e(i- 
coR AxtrnnDJuiroji, lib. ii. cap. 34.) W. S. 

ARISTO NLDAS, a statuary who is said 
by I'lmy to have been so skilftal ia mixing 
the different metals which he employed in 
his art, that he was able to express the 
various tmts of the eomplexlbn. This was 
elTeeted in the statue of Athamas, who was 
represented as overcome with grief for the 1 
deatii of }m son Learchus, whom he had j 
destroyed in a fit of insanity. Pliny says the 
artist had so combined the bronze M'ith iron, 
that the mst of the hitter shining through 
the bri;;htness of the bronze expres^-ed the 
blush of shame. He adds that this work was 
existing at Thebes in his time. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe on this passage that, 
whatever may have been the effect of the 
statue, it is utterly impossible that it could 
have been produced by the process described. 
(Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 14.) II. W. jun. 

ARPSTONUS CApiffTdftfuj), a statuary of 
jEgina who executed the Statae of Jupiter 
which was dedicated at Olympia by the in- 
habitants of Mfetapontuui. The figure was 
tamed to the cast, and held an eagle in one 
hand and a thunderbolt in the other. On the 
head was a crown of lilies. Pausanias did 
not know who was the master of Aristonus 
nor when he lived. (Pausanias, v. 2 -2 .) 

R. VV. jun. 

ARISTO'NYMUS C^<rrihnt)MS% an 
Athenian Comic poet, contemporary with 
Aristophanes (Auonyni. in Vita Aristoph, 
p. XXXV.). The titles of two only of his plays 
are known, and only a few frafrments of 
them are now extant. According to a state- 
ment hi Saidas ('ApurriimjuosX this same 
A ri'^toTii ni'!s M as also a grammarian who 
lived m the tnne of Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, 
and succeeded ApoUonius as principal libra- 
rian of the Alexandrine libtaiy. This 
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statement^ however, is manifestly incoireet^ 

and Meineke therefore conjectures that the 
name of Aristophanes of Byzantium (to 
whom the description <Mr Snidas is applicable) 
has flronped out of the text, so that descrip- 
tions meant for two individuals are made to 
refer to one. (Athenavis, iii. p. 87., vii, 
p. 284. 287. ; Meinek^ HiaL Ckm, Gnee, L 
197.) 

Another Aristonymus, an Athenian, and 

a contemporary of Alexander the Great, is 
recorded by Athenseus (x. p. 452., xii. p. 
538.) to have been fiunons for his ingenuity 
in making riddles. R. W — n. 

ARISTOPHANES CApt<rro^>dM}0, a 
Comio poet of Atbbns, was the son of Philip- 
pus, and is generally believed fn bnve been 
an Athenian by birth, and a resident in the 
Attic demus or country district of Kyd- 
atheniBOii. The ynr of his birth is uncer- 
tain, bat it has been supposed to be about 
B.O. 444, as he was a yoiith in b.o. 427. It 
would seem that his title to the Athenian 
franchise was not altogether free from sus- 
picion, ibr we know that his great political 
and personal enemy, Cleon, brought more 
than one accusation against him as being an 
alien (^eylas ypaupfi). m this however Cleon 
was actuated by motives of 1- venge, and 
Aristophanes was acquitted. . Suidas, indeed, 
says that he wm only an Athmian by adop- 
tion, and various traditions represent him as 
being a Rhodian, or an iE^ptian, or an ^gi- 
netan. To account ibr these traditions it luis 
beei] supposed that his father had possessions 
in other places than Athens, and spent some 
of his time in them ; or perhaps Aristophanes 
was not bom in Attica, and did not come to 
Athens till after the death of his father 
(Bode, Geschichte der Hellenischen Komiky 
220.). His last comedy va^ exhibited in 
B.C. 388, and it is not probable that he lived 
beyond the year 380. He had (liree sons, 
Philippus, Araros, and Nicogtnilus, described 
as poets of the middle comedy, and this is all 
that we know certainly about his domestic re- 
lations. In private Hfe he was Ibud of pleasure 
and social intercourse, as we may learn from 
the tone of his writings and the part he plays 
in the "Banquet" of Plato, where he keeps 
up "the fea-st of reason and the flow<^soal" 
till early iu the morning. 

The first comic drama written by him Ibr 
the stage, in b.c. 427, was the "Fca-stcrs" 
(AfuToAers), which gained the second prize 
of the contending pieces. He v as then so 
young that he could not legally claim a 
comic chorus at the public expense to assist 
in representmg the play, and therefore it 
was brought out in the name of a friend 
( Clouds^ V. 520.). His chief oWect in this play 
was to eensure the ^stem of edueadon and 
manners then prevalent at Athens, and to 
advocate a return to the habits of former 
timeSi His next play was the " Babylonians," 
B.C; 4S6, alflo exhibited by a friend, in whidt 
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he showed his political bias by ridiculing some 
of the dcmocratical institutious of Athens, 
especially the system of appointing to offices 
by lot, and by attacking Cleon, the most 
powerful demagogue of the day, in the pre- 
sence of the ■Uiet aad the foreign ambas- 
sadors. Cleon consequently brought an action, 
sm some think, agalmt Callistratus, in whoiic 
name the play appeared, but mure probably 
against Aristophanes himself, on the ground 
of his having calumniated the govenunent 
and its officers in the presence of foreigners. 
The action failed, and Aristophanes was the 
more encouraged to pursue the course he had 
begun. In his following play, the *' Acbar> 
nians," n.r. 425, exhibited by Callistratus, 
he renewed his attack upon Cleon, abusing 
him Iqr name, uid threatening him with a fur- 
ther attack. In the " Knights" Aristophanes 
carried his threat into execution. Cleon was 
ttoi at the height of his power, having re* 
cently gained much credit by his success as 
a general in an expedition of some import- 
ance. So ibnnidable vaa hia enmity that (as 
it is said) no one dared to make a mask to 
represent his face, nor could any actor be 
firand to penoaate him, Aristophanes was 
therefore compelled to do so himself, and 
appeared on the sUige for the first time with 
his fhee smeared yriOk wine lees. The whole 
play was a bold and scurrilous attack upon 
Cleon, and proved eminently successfuL It 
▼onld seem to haTe carried ttie popular fieei- 
ing along with if, and it gained the prize. 
His next play, the " Clouds " (a. c. 423), 
had a different scope and object, being di« 
rected against the Sophists of the day, and 
Socrates, the philosopher, represented as their 
diw£ Though considered by Aristophanes 
himself as the best of his comedies, it was 
nnsocoessful, as indeed it deserved to be, 
tnm the misrepresentation (whether igno* 
rant or disingenuous) of the character of So- 
crates which runs through the whole of it. 
In his next play, the "Wasps," directed 
Bgunst the litigious propensities of the 
Athenians, he reproves them for their want 
of taste in condemning the "Clouds," and 
takes credit to himself for his early attacks 
on Cleon, whom he represents as a huge 
monster attacked by himself with the vigour 
of a second Hercules. It was not represented 
by Aristophanes himself, but by Pliilouides, 
who took the principal character iu it. It 
gained the first prize. Shortly afterwards 
Cleon died, and in the subsequent plays of 
Aristophanes uo further allusion is make to 
lum, except in a passage of his next play, 
the "Peace" (b,c. 419), which however is 
taken from the "Wasps." The "Peace" 
was directed agidost the evils of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and it gained the second 
prise. The other extant plays of Aristo- 
phanes are the "Birds" (b.c. 414), the " Ly- 
sistrate " and " Thesmophoriazusa^ " (u. c. 
.411), first " Plutus" (».€. 408), the "Frogs" . 



(B.C. 495), the " Ecclesiazusas " or "Female 
Orators " (b. c. 392). The " Lysistrata," to- 
gether with the " Acharniana " and the 
"Peace," was written for the purpose of 
recommending peace, which iu this play is 
simply considered as a means of deliverance 
from domestic evils, and is represented to bv 
brought about at last as the termination of a 
civil war between the sexes. It is worth re- 
marking that some expressions in this play 
prove his aversion to the then oligarchical 
party at Athens, and that he .mflwa< the 
liberality of his principles by recommending 
a communication of the franchise to merito- 
rious aliens, and a concihatory course Of 
policy towards the colonies and allied states 
(Thirlwall, History of Greece^ iv. 225.). 
His last two comedies were the "yllolosicon** 
(^KioKo<TiKwv) and " Coealus," exliibited aboilt 
n.c 387 by his mn Araros. The first was a 
parody on a play of Euripides, and the second 
IS supposed to have been a parody of a poem 
on the " Death of Minos," said to have been 
killed by Cocalos of Sicily. The totid 
number of plays ascribed to Aristophanea 
is fiily-four, of which eleven are extant. 

Frmn what has been said it is dear that Aris- 
tophanes was a person of no small importance 
at Athens. Inpolitical feelings be sympathised 
with the aristoeratical party there, the mtorests 
of which he supported on the stage, taking 
every opportunity of praising the good old 
times of Miltiades, JEschylos, and Aristides, 
while he abused the degenerate men and 
manners of his own times, and kept m> an 
incessant war&re against Uie leader or tiie 
democracy, Cleon, who was also the chief 
supporter of the ruinous war against Sparta. 
Weneed notthereforc supposethat his hortility 
to Cleon arose from parly motives only, but 
we may give him credit for patriotic feelings, 
more especially as his hatrad of Cleon cud 
not mitigate his hostility against the Spartans 
and their friends. The Sophists, the then 
teachers of the noblest Athenian youth, both 
in philosophy and rhetoric, were assailed by 
him with equal vigour. Some of them pro- 
fessed to teach how to argue on any side, 
without reference to the merits or morality of 
a case, while their philosophic instruction 
wa-s sceptical, and subversive of the religious 
tenets of their age and cotmtry. We cannot 
wonder therefore that Aristophanes, " who 
stot>d upon tlic old ways" of hii> ancestors, 
should have viewed them and their followers 
with indignation and abhorrence. Hence, 
indeed, may be explained, and to some extent 
justified, his antipathy to Euripides, who was 
connected witli them, and whose dramas 
illustrated their doctrines and their practice. 
In another respect .his aversion to them led 
Aristophanes to commit an act of cruelty and 
injustice against, perhaps, the most estimable 
man of his age, the philosopher Sociatea, 
w hom he confounded with the very persons 
, whose doctrines Socrates constantly endear 
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rourod to refute and exp(^, and in this cha- 
racter he held him up to the contempt and 
exeonrtion of the Athenian people. An ex- 
piur:iri'>ii of the causes which led to this 
confusion is given by Thirlwall {History 
of Ore^j W. It amonnts srniply 

to thiH, tliat Aristophanes viewed Socrates at 
too great a distance for anything more than 
a superficial aoqiuuntaiioe, and fhst heibrmed 
his judgment of him by "the company in 
'irhich he usually saw him." Besides this, the 
pbefs mind was not of a philosophic or specu- 
lative tnm, and therefore likely to be im- 
patient of the close study necessary for a due 
appreciation of the character and opinions of 
such an original thinker as Socrates. 

The relation in which Aristophanes 
stood to his dramatic contemporaries and 
predeeessors, can only be gathered ftom 
the ancient critics, and the representations 
of the poet liimself. In one of his plays, 
the " Peace," v. 755., he takes credit to him- 
self for having effected a variety of improve- 
ments in the comic drama; for having rid it 
of low butFoonery and stale practical jokes, 
mi l built it Up to the " towering? heifjht of a 
great art," by noble diction and sentiments, 
and itefined humour. Some of his com- 
petitors, as Eupolis and Hermippus, he 
charges with plagiarism from himself; a 
charge retorted by Eupolis and Cratinus, the 
former of whom stated that he had helped 
the " bald man " in the composition of his 
"Knights." His older rival, CratiBus, is 
spoken of as beinp^ coarse and bitter in com- 
parison with Aristophanes himself, and a 
similar ihiling is ascribed to Eupolis. ** It is 
difiBciilr to conceive," says Thirlwall, " that 
the saure of Cratinus could have been more 
free or licentioiis dian that of Anstophanes: so 
that the difference may have consisted in the 
grace with which he handled bis subject." 
Yet, according to another account, Eu- 
polis surpassed him even in grace and ele- 
gance, and showed more imagination in the 
InTention of his plots. Moreover, it was 
generally admitted by the ancient critics that 
Aristophanes was the best writer of what was 
called the Old Comedy, which he elevated 
in character and usefulness, and that in his 
later plays he led the way to the New Comedy 
of Menander. Of his peculiar excellences 
no adequate idea can be formed witliout a 
sernsal of his works, and a knowledge of the 
Iiistory, literature, and manners of his times. 
He is distinguished by exuberant wit, by 
broad humour, by playml and bold fancy, by 
his originality and powers of invention. His 
comic characters are in the highest degree 
amusing by their fun and drollery, their 
shrewdness and naivete, their heartiness and 
gaiety. His mastery over the Attic dialect 
was complete, and the exhibition of it made 
more striking by its elegance being often 
plaoed in close contact vnth the mdest pro* 
▼incUdisms of Greece, and itut hvoken Greek 
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of foreigners. The strangest combination^ 
of words (like some of the Americanisms of 
the present day), the droUest imitations of 
animal sounds, iambic verses formed of the 
grunts of a pig, chaunts of croaking frogs 
startle and amuse the reader: much more 
must they have had this effect upon the 
hearers of Aristophanes. At the same time 
he shows, by occasional bursts of lyric 
poetry, that he possessed a great and varied 
poetic genius, by cultivating which he might 
have succeeded in the more serious walks 
of lyric or dramatic art. His versification 
is of the same character as that of the tra- 
gedians, but modified, so us to exhibit 
greater lightness, and more seeming irregu- 
larity. The buffoonery and obscenity which 
have been so often objected to hiiii, were 
the faults of the time, and common to him 
with the other writers of the Old Comedy ; of 
which, indeed^ they were amongst the distin- 
guishing characteristics. It did not indeed 
profess to delineate character, to represent 
the details of private life, nor to have any 
plots or intrigues ending with the usual de- 
nouement of a modem comed\ , On the con- 
trary, the amusement of the spectators was 
often promoted by bringing on the stage any 
persons of sulticient importance and notoriety, 
ridiculously caricatured in any of their 
peculiarities ; nor was any person, however 
high in rank or character, safe from such an 
exposure. But although the characters of the 
Old Comedy were real, the wit and fhoM^ of 
the writers were allowed to run riot in de- 
vising the most extravagant situations and 
incidsnts, interspersed witii joking app«ils to 
the audience, whose presence was so com- 
pletely recognised that a direct address to 
them -was a usual part of every play. The 
gross and obscene language in whicli the 
old Attic comedy indulg^ was probably 
hsereased by the absence of women from 
1 the theatre, as well as the privileged licence 

I of the Dionysian festival, at which the plays 
were represented ; a connderation which to 
some extent explains how it happened that 
it "did boldly nominate a spade, a spade," 
and said the " grossest things in the grossest 
language." But in another respect the li- 
cence allowed to the Comic poets of Athens 
had a beneficial tendency, though its in- 
fluence was not so powerful as we might 
have expected. We allude to the privilege 
which they exercised, and none of them more 
freely than Aristophanes, of criticising public 
men and measurcR, and, as we shall see, the 
sovereign people itself. In T* hat has b*iea 
called a " hearing age," they discharged the 
same functions as the public journalists of a 
"reading age;" and the reason why they did 
not produce corresponding results appears to 
be that they f^i'^ not find their audience "in 
the humour for any serious thought" (Thirl- 
wall, iii. 83.). 

The opinions entertained of Aristophanei 
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by his contemporaries and others ■were various 
and discordant, though in the main highly 
tKToarMe, An epigram is ascribed to the 
philosopher Plato, in which the soul of Aris- 
tophanes is described as au everlasting sanc- 
tuary of the miuet; and from the dialogue of 
the " Banquet," in •which Plato makes him 
one of the interlocutors, it appears that they 
▼ere at one time on terms of mtiraate friend- 
ship. Aristotlf, -n his " Poetics " (iii. 4.), 
■eenu to consider Aristophanes as the repre- 
•entative of the old Greek comedy, and to 
occupy the same place with regard to it as 
Sophocles does in tragedy. St. Cbrysos- 
tom is raid to ha^ admiied him so mneh 
that he studied his works daily, -lud kept his 
plajs under his pillow by night Plutarch 
(▼m. ix. p. 387., ^ Reiske), on the contrary, 
imputes to Aristophanes a variety of faults, 
and attacks him with a bitterness savouring 
of party -spirit In comparing him wtth Me- 
nander, he describes the latter as infinitely 
superior, and inveighs against Aristophanes 
for his buffoonery and coarseness, for his mis- 
placed antitheses and play upon words. His 
style, Plutarch describes as a mixture of the 
comic and tragic, sometimes elevated, some- 
times eolloquial and prosaic, unequal, and 
obscure. He further objects to him a de- 
ficiency m deliaeating character, and adds 
tiiat his representations of men and manners 
always display the worst and weakest side. 
He concludes with rcmarkiug that the audi- 
ence which admired such a poet must have 
been both morn!! y and intellectually depraved. 
This unfavourable judgment is well accounted 
for by Bode (Geschichte der HtSamschm 
Komik, p. 253.). It would almost appear that 
Voltaire, who wrote the article "Aristo- 
phanes •* for the ** Enoyclopcdie," borrowed 
his ideas on the subject from Plutarch. He 
settles the matter in very few and flippant 
irords: <*This eomic poet, who is nrilher 
poet nor comic, would not have been allowed 
in our days to exhibit his ^ces at the &ir of 
St. Lanrence." 

The "Acharnians," with which Aristo- 
phanes gained the first prize in a contest 
against me poets Cratinns and Eupolis, was 
exhibited dnrin;? the sixth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and written with the view of 
showing its evils and reoommending its ter- 
mination. The plot if it can be said to have 
any, is extremely simple. The scene is laid 
at Aehams, the lai^est of the country town- 
ships of Attica, and the principal character 
of the play is one Dicawpolis, a shrewd 
rustic, and an inhabitant of 1»e place. He is 
described as disgusted witli the sufferings of 
war, and resolved to make a separate peace 
on his own account after vainly attempting 
to persuade the Athenians to join him. 

The chief humour of the piece consists iu 
the description of the advantages which 
Dicsopolis derives from his bargain, con* 
trasted with the sofferiAgs of the wounded 



Laraachns, an Athenian general, who is 
brought upon the stage as one of the sup- 
porters of the war. One of the most annising 
parts of the play is a dialogue between him and 
Dicffiopolis, in which Lamachus gives ortters 
of preparation for hattte, while IMoBopolis 
replies by calling for dishes and dainties as a 
man preparing for an entertainment Th^ 
is also an amnsing marlcet scene, in widck 
Dicicopolis is represented as having a well- 
Stocked market, all to himself much to the 
votation of his more warlike neighbours. 
They, indeed, are represented as being in the 
first instance very angry with him for his 
treasonable correspondence with the Laceda:- 
monians, and with the view of deprecating 
their indi^patiou he makes a long speech to 
thent This part of the play, however, seems 
mainly introduced as an excuse for a hit 
against Euripides, from whom Dicseopolis 
begs some of the ragged dresses in which his 
tragic heroes frequently appeared, that his 
own wretched appearance in them might 
move the compassion of his infuriated, 
neighbours while he addrsssed them. The 
play also contains a severe attack upon the 
Athenian statesman Pericles, whom it re- 
presents as the cause of the war. 

This play is further remarkable for a, 
joking statement of the poet addressed to 
the audience, to the effect, that his fiune had 
rp;iohed even the King of Persia, who was 
desirous of the friendship of the Athenians, 
becanse they had such an adviser as Aristo- 
phanes ; and, that the Lacedaemonians wished 
for peace, and demanded the isJaud of iLgina, 
in order that they might rob the Athenians 
of him. It would seem from this that Aris- 
tophanes either lived in that island or had 
property there. 

The " Knights " ('Iinr«?5), or as Wietand 
has termed it the Demagogues," was di- 
rected against Cleon. The principal cha- 
racters of the play are Demosthenes and 
^icias, two Athenian generals, the de- 
magogue Cleon, Demus, a pmonifleatiott of 
the Athenian people, and a sausagt -sol', r, 
by name Agoracritus. The first two ap- 
pear as the serrants of the Athenian " John 
Bull," over whom the other servant Cleon, 
by wheedling and base compliances, has 
gained an inlnence to the i^JiiTy of the old 
man himself, and the t orment of his fellow- 
servants, whom he oppresses without mer^. 
"WiOi theview of gettmgrid of Qeoo, and re- 
lying on some oracles in which it is predicted 
that a sausage-seller would succeed a leather- 
sdler (Cleon) in the stewardship of Demns, 
they pick up Agoracritus, and put him for- 
ward as a rival of Cleon. A regular fight of 
words ensues, in whieh the two abuse each 
other in all the slang terms of their re- 
spective trades, outbidding each other in their 
promises of what they would do for Demus. 
Agoracritus wins, and the old gentleman 
turns oSIl Cleon, and puts himself under the 
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